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J  JIDITOB'S..  PREFACE. 

In  'flTPanging  'ihe  order  in  which  reprmtff  of  Dr.  Latham's 
published  w<^rk6  should  be  given  by  the  Nev  SydeDfasm  Socioiy, 

*  it  was  ooQsidered  adyiaable  to  depart  from  the  strict  ohroiioilo- 
gical' sequence  in  which  they  first  appeared.  The  <1;wo  octavo 
Tohimes  in  which  were  contained  his  '^Biseases  of  the  Heart/' 
-written,  as  they  were,  when  his  always  feeble  physical;  powers 
perhiq)s  best  served  him,  and  when  he  was  in  the  full^es^}  ei^oy- 
ment  td  his  always  great  mental  vigour,  have  been  held  by 
g^ieral  ooBsent  to  constitute  his  ^'opus  magnum/^  the  work  i)y 
which  he  has  been  most  widely  known,  and  &om  which/ indeed, 
he-  soon  came  to  be  especially  known  as  ^' Heart  ^Latham." 
These  lecitires,  therefore,  seemed  naturally  to  demand  pciority 
of  publication;  and  the  convenience  they  offered  for  mfdring 
in  themselves  a  first  volume,  of  manageable  size,  being  not 
lost  sight  of,  they  were  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  writii^s 

'  which  had  been  published  some  twenty  years  earlier. 

I^t  in  importance  to  the  Lectuires  on  **  Diseases  oi  the 
Heart,"  and  comparing  favourably  with  them  in  all  the.>vjgfmr 
of  expression  and  grace  of  diction  of  which  iheir  aul^r  was 
so  great  a  master,  comes  the  series  in  which  he  treatsyjjnore 
-generally,  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  Clinioal.'iMedi- 
oine ;  -and- with  it  the  volume  now  offered  .to  ^-tiie.Hiembera:  Jof 
the  New  Sydenham  Society  begins. 

'Written  more  than  forty  years  :ago,iwhen  U;he:jMieiice  ;of 
ausouitation>  was  only  in  its'  in&ncy,  and  as  yet  had  doneiJitile, 
if  anything,  for  the  elucidation  of  heart  disease,  tiiey  werain- 
'  tended  ^speoiallyte  simplify  auscultation  lor  practical  pnxposes 
in  the  fUagnosia  of  diseases  of  the  famgs.  But  this  formed,  a 
port  only  of  the  material  of  the  Lectures ;  and,  admirably^as 
'the  subject- which  Br.  Latham  had  especiaUy  in^  view  ivas 

*  treated  (thei  leading  points  of  his  doctrine  still  ^stand  fast  -  and 
true),  tiiie^student'of  f.tfae  pres^it  day, 'be  he  •<  tender  juvenal" 

',or  "tough- senior,*'  will  derive-eqiial  pleasure  and -profit  from  a 
perusal  ofthat earixec  portion^  iir which  he  handles*  tiie^subjeets 
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of  medical  education,  of  case-taking,  of  pathology,  and  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  symptome. 

Next  in  tlie  order  of  our  reprints,  but  published  originally 
in  1825,  comes  an  "  Account  of  the  Disease  lately  prevalent  at 
the  General  Penitentiary."  Sir  Tbomaa  Watson,  in  his  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  Dr.  Latham,  has  written  of  this  work,  that 
it  is  "pregnant  with  evidence  of  acute  and  patient  research, 
and  of  clear  and  cogent  resaoning ; "  and  to  this  may  surely  be 
added  the  assertion  that  so  graphic,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
picturesque,  is  the  narrative,  as  to  give  to  the  reading  all  the 
charm  of  a  really  good  romance.  The  story  of  the  sanitary 
vicissitudes  of  the  General  Penitentiary  since  Dr.  Latham's  day 
is  so  interesting,  and  so  instructive,  that  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  time ;  and,  accordingly,  some 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  lialy,  of  Dr.  Guy,  and  of 
their  succcasor,  Mr.  Gover,  the  present  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Listitution,  all  of  whom  have  contributed  to  making  the  prison 
at  this  moment  one  of  the  healthiest  temporary  residences  in 
England,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Preface. 

A  paper,  which  wag  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1832,  on  "  the  use  of  Opium  in  Fevers,"  short,  but  perfect 
as  a  model  of  style  in  embodying  the  results  of  patient  obser- 
vation, follows  next,  and  contains  the  germ,  which  has  since 
developed,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Graves  and  others,  into 
a  recognised  and  full-grown  mode  of  treatment. 

Last  of  all  are  given  a  series  of  articles,  written,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bnlis/i  Medical  Journal,  during  the  years  1861, 
1862,  1863,  having  for  their  common  title,  "General  Remarks 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  together  with  one,  consisting  of 
a  few  pages  only,  and  containing  Dr.  Latham's  last  wise  words 
on  the  subject  which,  through  all  his  long  life,  he  had  moat  at 
heart — "  Medical  Education." 

Bom  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1789,  Dr.  Latham  was  72 
years  of  age  in  1861,  when  the  first  paper  of  this  last  series 
was  printed ;  and  76  in  1864,  when  the  last  of  them  appeared. 
To  how  few  men  in  their  eighth  decade  has  been  given  the 
power  of  sustained  mental  effort,  even  when  their  physical  force 
has  been  hut  little  abated !  How  many  men  have  there  not 
been,  who,  tempted,  at  that  age,  once  more  to  return  to  literary 
work,  and  failing  to  recognise  the  waning  of  their  powers,  have 
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gone  far  by  their  later  labours  to  imperil  their  early  fame,  and 
have  laid  themselyes  open  to  the  imputation  of  writing  *'  Homi- 
lies beginning  to  smell  of  apoplexy."  Dr.  Latham  was  one  of 
the  favoured  few. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  writes  of  him :  *'  That  he  lived  so  long 
was  a  marvel  to  all  who  were  aware  of  his  bodily  constitution. 
I  have  said  that  in  childhood  his  health  was  delicate.  In  ma- 
ture life,  when  he  was  living  in  London,  besides  a  slight  twist 
in  his  spine,  which  tilted  one  shoulder  a  little  upwards,  his 
lungs  were  known  to  be  extensively  emphysematous,  and  his 
paroxyms  of  asthma  by  night  were  so  extremely  violent  and 
exhausting,  that  many  times  he  ftdly  expected  to  die  before  the 
morning.  Had  he  remained  in  London  it  is  almost  certain 
that  some  one  of  such  paroxysms  would  have  been  fatal." 

It  was  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  residence  in  London, 
and  during  the  merely  comparative  ease  afforded  between  the 
paroxysms  of,  often  well-nigh  mortal,  distress  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  that  Dr.  Latham  pro- 
duced the  really  philosophical  essays  with  which  this  volume 
concludes. 

Where  all  are  so  admirable,  it  were  perhaps  well  to  avoid  the 
singling  out  of  any  one  as  though  pre-eminently  good.  Still, 
it  may  be  permitted  here  to  direct  especial  attention  to  article 
No.  VL,  page  390,  on  "  Cure,"  and  to  beg  of  the  reader,  who 
has  gone  thus  far  with  us,  to  turn  at  once  to  it  for  enjoyment, 
and  for  a  foretaste  of  much  like  excellent  fare  which  is  in  store 
for  him. 


A  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Latham's  "  Account  of  the  Disease 
lately  prevalent  at  the  General  Penitentiary,"  by  the  additional 
light  thrown  upon  its  obscurities  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Jenner  in  the  different  forms  of  Continued  Fever,  and  of 
Drs.  Baly  and  Guy  in  the  subject  of  Scurvy,  will  leave  but 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  reader  that  the  disease  was 
Dysentery,  complicated,  in  most  of  the  cases  related,  with  Scurvy, 
and  in  many,  with  Typhus  (P),  Typhoid,  or  Relapsing  Fever. 

Dr.  Latham,  writing  for  himself  and  the  physicians  asso- 
ciated with  hini|  summarizes  his  belief  as  to  the  causation  of  the 
disease  in  the  following  words,  p.  814 : — '^  That  it  was  derived 
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flriginally,  nnd  esaentislly,  from  BOmething  noxious  ia  the 
situation,  and  was  rendered  epidemic  by  an  impoTerifitied  diet 
and  a  severe  winter." 

Leaving,  for  awhile,  the  first  factor  here  mentioned,  the 
"  something  noxious  in  the  situation,"  let  ub  see  how  far  other 
and  later  observers  agree  with  him  aa  to  the  potency  of  the 
second,  "  an  impoverished  diet."  _ 

Dr.  Guy,  who  suceeeded  Dr.  Baly  ns  Physician  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, read  an  elaborate  paper  before  the  Statistical  Society 
(June  15,  1863),  upon  "  Sufficient  and  insufficient  dietaries,  with 
■especial  reference  to  the  dietaries  of  prisoners."  In  this  paper 
he  disouBsed  the  question  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Mill- 
bank  outbreak  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  given,  in  addition  to 
his  own  observations  upon  this  head,  a  good  digest  of  Dr.  Baly's 
earlier  researches  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  bo  well  to  quote 
his  remarks  at  length  : — "  I  must  now  revert  to  the  outbreak  of 
scurvy  and  dysentery  which  occurred  at  Millbank  in  1H23,  and 
endeavour  to  answer  the  important  question  whether  that  fatal 
epidemic  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  which  took 
place  in  the  quantity  of  food,  or  to  the  omission  from  that 
dietary  of  some  important  element.  Now,  the  reduction  efEected 
in  the  original  dietary  of  the  prison  went  to  the  extent  not 
merely  of  cutting  down  the  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  pota- 
toes from  a  total  of  304  ounces  to  one  of  168  ounces  per  week, 
but  the  meat  and  potatoes  were  struck  off  altogether,  ascept 
such  small  quantity  of  the  juice  and  fibre  of  meat  as  was  to  be 
found  in  a  broth  containing  one  ox  bead,  and  even  less,  to  one 
hundred  rations.  On  a  liberal  estimate,  the  quantity  of  meat 
in  the  weekly  rations  of  soup  did  not  exceed  ten  ounces  for 
each  prisoner.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  mere  reduc- 
tion in  the  quaiilify  of  the  food  couM  have  been  productive  of 
such  disastrous  effects,  I  must  again  refer  to  the  diet  scales 
given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  I  find  that  the  least 
liberal  of  the  six  pauper  dietaries  of  1S36  allowed  only  145 
ounces  of  solid  ibod,  and  18  pints  of  liquid  food  ;  that  the 
average  of  these  dietaries  only  exceedeil  the  reduced  Millbank 
allowance  in  the  solid  elements  by  5  ounces  per  week,  while 
the  liquid  elements  amounted  only  to  10  ounces  in  lieu  of  21 ; 
that  the  minimum  of  the  twelve  pauper  dietaries  sanctioned 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  "(doubtless  after  experience  of  their 
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sufficiency)  gives  only  two  additional  ^  ounoes  of  solid  food'  per. 
weeky  the  liquid  food  amounting  to  only  11  ounces  as  against 
21  of  the  MUlbank  dietary;  that  all  the.  dietaries  prescribed 
for  thS' Scotch  paupers  in  1847,  by  Drs.  Alison  and  Christison^ 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  Millbank  reduced  standard,  in  their 
solid  constituents ;  that  the  diet  for  soldiers  under  solitary  eon- 
finement  for  less  than  56  days  also  falls  short  of  it  both  in  the 
solid  and  in  the  liquid  constituents ;  that  the  seventh  of  the 
Glasgow  dietaries  has  21  ounces  less  of  solid  food  and  10  J  pints 
of  ^buttermilk  for  21  pints  of  gruel  and  broth ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  consumption  of  agricultural  and  other  labourers, 
according  to  Mr.  C.  Mbtt's  enquiries,  falls  short  of  the  Mill- 
bank  reduced  dietary  by  no  less  than  28  ounces.  This  last 
Ciunparison,  if  the  consumption  of  the  labourer  is  correctly 
estimated,  is  the  most  important  of  all,  inasmuch  as  of  the  140 
oimces  said  to  be  consumed  by  him,  136  consist  of  bread,  of 
which  the  quantity  given  at  Millbank  amounted  to  168 
ounces. 

''After  making  due  allowance  for  the  long  terms  of  confine- 
ment'to  which  the  prisoners  at  Millbank  were  subject  in  1822, 
I  am^stiU  of  opinion  that  the  mere  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
the  food  would  not  account  for  the  outbreak  of  scurvy,  even  in 
a  flitei  so  notoriously  unhealthy  as  Millbank  then  was.  Nor, 
with  ^the  experience  of  Devizes,  Stafford,  and  Glasgow  before 
us,  would  it  be  safe  to  attribute  the  outbreak  to  the  omission  of 
meat  from  the  dietary.  There  still  remains  a  possible  explana- ' 
tion  of  the  event  to  which  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Balv 
lend  an  air  of  probability.*  In  the  '  London  Medical  Gazette,' 
February  10th,  1843,  Dr.  Baly  published  a  short  paper  '  On 
the  Prev^ition  of  Scurvy  in  Prisons,  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums^ 
&c./  in  which,  after  citing  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and  Mens.  Julia 
Fontenelle  in  favour  of  the  anti-scorbutic  virtue  of  the  pqtato, 
whether  raw  or  cooked,  he  proceeds  to  make  the  following  im- 
portant statement : — '  In  the  Spring  of  1840,  I  found  that 
scurvy  was  a  disease  of  rather  frequent  occurrence  amongst  one 
class  of  prisoners  in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary — the  military 
offenders  sentenced  by  court-martial ;  whilst  amongst  the  other, 
more  numerous  class  of  inmates,  the  convicts,  it  was  never. 

*  For  ''lend  an  air  of  probability/'  may  not  here  be  read,  "give  tpell  n%^ 
cbioluU  ctrtaiiiUy  T'—Editor. 
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Been/  This  led  Dr.  Baly  to  a  comparison  of  dietaries,  of  which 
I  append  the  particulars  in  a  tabular  form,  the  arrangement 
only  being  altered  from  his  own  Tables.  I  omit  the  column 
showing  the  dietary  for  womeni  as  this  paper  must  be  under- 
stood to  deal  throughout  with  the  dietary  of  adult  males  only. 


Bread 

Meat 

Potatoes          

Cheese 

Onion 

Total  solid  food 

Rice  soup,  without  vegetables 
Peasoup,  with  vegetables      ... 

x7fU6X     ••.              ...              ...              ... 

Droui  ••«        ...        •.•        ... 
Total  liquid  food 

Mtlttaby  Offenders. 

CONViCTS 

First 
3  Months. 

Second 
3  Months. 

Over 
6  Months. 

OSS. 

168 
12 
NU. 
NiL 
NiL 

OSS. 

168 
18 
NiL 
NiL 
NiL 

OSS. 

168 

24 

8 

NiL 

Nil. 

OSS. 

176 

20 

80 

4 

1 

180 

186 

200 

284 

pints. 
2 

17 

pints. 
2 
1 
15 

pints. 
2 
1 
14 

pints. 

11 
3 

19 

18 

17 

15i 

The  following  is  an  abbreviation  of  Dr.  Baly*s  valuable  com- 
mentary  on  these  facts : — 

**  Nearly  aU  the  cases  of  scurvy,  he  says,  occurred  in  soldiercr 
who  were  passing  through  the  second  three  months  of  their 
confinement  in  the  Penitentiary,  during  which  period  not  only 
had  they  very  nearly  as  ample  a  supply  of  animal  food  as  the 
convicts,  male  and  female,  but  they  had  as  much  soup  seasoned 
with  vegetables  as  the  female  convicts,  who,  although  undergoing- 
far  longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  yet  were  free  from  scurvy. 
This  exemption  of  the  convicts  from  the  disease  could,  there- 
fore, only  be  attributed  to  their  weekly  diet,  containing  5  lbs.  of 
potatoes  and  an  onion.  In  order  to  afibrd  to  the  soldier  a  larger 
supply  of  vegetable  food.  Dr.  Baly  suggested  the  substitution 
for  the  rice  soup,  which  contained  no  fresh  vegetables,  of  pea- 
soup  with  vegetables.  The  quantity  of  soup  containing  succu- 
lent vegetables  was  thus  made  to  exceed  the  quantity  given  to- 
the  convict,  and  yet  scurvy  continued  to  appear  among  th& 
soldiers.  It  prevailed  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  extent 
after  the  change  of  diet  as  before ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  vegetables  usually  contained  in  two  or  three  pints 
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of  peasoup  given  weekly  was  inadequate  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  scurvy.    Dr.  Baly  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  convicts,  should  have  1  lb.  of  potatoes 
with  each  dinner  of  meat.    The  soldiers  thus  came  to  have 
2  lbs.,  or  32  ounces  of  potatoes  every  week  during  the  first 
three  months  of  their  imprisonment,  3  lbs.  during  the  second 
three  months,  and  4  lbs.  after  the  expiration  of  six  months. 
This  addition  to  the  dietary  of  the  military  prisoners  was  made  in 
January,  1842,  and  not  a  single  case  of  scurvy  occurred  up  to 
February  10th,  1843,  the  date  of  Dr.  Baly's  paper."     Dr.  Baly 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  outbreak  of  scurvy 
and  dysentery  at  Millbank  in  1823  ;  and,  after  stating  that  he 
deems  it ''  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  want  of  animal  food 
could  not  have  produced  the  scurvy,''  and  showing  that  the 
reduced  dietary  **  was  not  deficient  in  vegetable  constituents, 
except  as  regarded  the  potatoes,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  ''  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  supply  of  potatoes  was,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, the  cause  of  that  part  of  the  epidemic  which  was  con- 
stituted by  the  scurvy ;"  and  this  inference  he^strengthens  by 
the  remarkable  statement,  that  since  the  date  of  the  outbreak 
of  scurvy  and  dysentery,  the  diet  of  the  convicts  "  has  con- 
tained an  abundant  supply  of  potatoes,  and  scurvy  has  never 
again  attacked  them,  although  other  forms  of  disease,  which 
were  described  as  parts  of  the  epidemic  of  1823,  namely,  the 
fever,  dysentery,  and  nervous  afiisctions,  have  frequently  re- 
appeared. 

"  Dr.  Baly  then  fortifies  his  opinion  thus  expressed,  by  citing 
the  case  of  the  Oxford  County  Gaol,  in  which  a  diet,  consisting 
of  bread  168  ounces,  meat  4  to  12  ounces,  and  14  pints  of  gruel 
per  week,  but  with  no  regular  allowance  of  vegetables,  *  potatoes 
or  green  vegetables  being  given  only  occasionally  on  Sundays, 
when  the  prison  garden  would  furnish  them,'  issued  in  the 
production  of  scurvy;  and  the  case  of  the  Northampton 
County  GtBol,  in  which  scurvy,  having  arisen  under  a  dietary  of 
bread,  soup,  and  gruel,  disappeared  after  the  addition  to  it  of 
4  lbs.  of  potatoes  weekly.  Other  analogous  facts  are  cited, 
and  especially  the  striking  case  of  the  Stafibrd  County  Gaol, 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  where,  under  a  liberal  allowance 
of  bread,  potatoes,  and  gruel,  but  no  meat,  no  soup,  and  no 
milk,  scurvy  did  not  show  itself. 
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"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tkat  the  diet  of  military  offenders 
for  the  first  three  moaths  approxiniatea  very  closely  to  the 
reduced  dietary  at  MUlbaak.  The  quantity  of  bread  is  exactly 
the  same,  the  12  ounces  of  meat  13  little  more  than  the  equi> 
Talent,  in  the  solid  form,  of  the  10  ounces  of  meat  in  the  soup  , 
at  Millbaok ;  while  the  two  pints  of  rice-soup,  without  vege- 
tables, and  the  17  pints  of  gruei,  would  probably  contain  leas 
than  the  li  pints  of  gruel  and  the  7  pints  of  soup  after  tlw 
supposed  removal  from  it  of  the  10  ounces  of  meat. 

"  The  scurvy,  which  was  a  new  disease  at  Millbank,  in  1822, , 
occurred,  therefore,  under  the  long-continued  use  of  a  diet 
differing  little  from  the  military  diet  of  the  first  three  montha, 
and  not  falling  greatly  short  of  that  of  the  second  three  months. 
The  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  Millbank  in  183*2  resembled 
that  of  the  soldiers  in  1840  in  the  total  omission  of  the  potato, 
the  site  of  the  prison,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  scurvy. 

"  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  epidemic  scurvy,  whidi 
associated  itself  with  the  epidemic  dysentery  of  Millbank  as  a 
mixed  epidemic,  in  1823,  was  not  due  to  the  mere  reduction  ia 
the  quantity  of  food,  nor  to  the  omission  of  solid  meat  from  th« 
dietary,  but  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  potato  element. 

"  In  this  outbreak  of  disease,  therefore,  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  sufficient  or  insufficient  dietaries. 
It  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  the  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  bread  from  168  ounces  a  week,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  per 
diem,  to  112  ounces  a  week,  or  a  pound  per  diem,  and  the 
substitution  for  the  half-pound  of  bread  of  the  same  quantity  of 
potatoes,  would  have  saved  the  prisoners  from  the  scurvy,  and 
the  Government  from  the  anxiety,  trouble,  and  coat  which  the 
sad  and  perplexing  epidemic  of  J  823  entailed  upon  it." 

Now,  to  return  to  the  other  factor,  "  something  noxious  in 
the  situation,"  as  a  cause  of  tho  disease.  Dr.  Baly,  after  many 
years  of  unremitting  labour  as  physician  to  tho  Penitentiary, 
during  which  time  he  had  under  obaervution  several  hundred 
cases  of  dysentery,  and  after  experiencing  at  least  one  very 
severe  and  fatal  epidemic  of  tho  disease  in  1812,  discussed  the 
question  of  a  "local  noxious  influence"  very  fully  on  two 
occasions :  first,  in  a  paper  read  Irafoio  tho  Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Society,  in  1845,  on  "  Tho  Mortality  in  Prisons,"  and  later,  ia 
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his  Grolstonian  lectures  on  dysentery,  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  in  1847. 

The  lattj^r  of  these  two  works  embodies  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  former  upon  the  question  now  before  us,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  lectures  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  and  because  they  contain  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  their  author's  expansion 
of  Dr.  Latham's  expression,  ''  something  noxious  in  the  situa- 
tion,'' some  pages  of  his  text  are  here  given  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  state  medicine : — 

''  The  physicians  who  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary during  the  epidemic  of  the  year  1823,  reported  as  their 
final  opinion  that  the  disease  had  been  produced  by  a  local 
noxious  influence.  They  adduced  good  reasons  for  holding  this 
opinion,  and  subsequent  occurrences  have  shown  its  correct- 
ness. Diarrhoea  of  a  very  mild  character  has  seldom  been 
altogether  absent  from  the  Penitentiary  :  dysentery  has  been  a 
frequent  disease  there;  and  in  one  year  this  disease  has  prevailed 
as  a  severe  and  fatal  epidemic. 

''It  cannot  be  doubted,  thetefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  a  noxious  influence  fixed  on  the  spot,  but  capable  of  under- 
going variations  in  its  power  of  action.  The  term  noxious 
influence,  however,  is  a  very  general  one.  Cannot  the  nature 
of  this  influence  be  more  closely  defined?  I  think  it  can. 
Here,  as  in  other  instances  where  dysentery  is  endemic  in 
prisons,  workhouses,  or  lunatic  asylums,  the  cause  really  pro- 
ducing it  is,  I  believe,  a  malaria  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  building.  There  are  other  influences  from 
which  dysentery  might  be  supposed  to  arise,  namely,  diet,  the 
water  used  as  drink,  defective  ventilation,  and  defective  sewerage. 
None  of  these,  however,  can  have  been  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
disease  in  the  Penitentiary.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  detail  on 
the  present  occasion  the  facts  by  which  this  has  been  rendered 
certain.  I  shall  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  adduce  those 
reasons  which,  to  my  mind,  prove  the  dependence  of  the  disease 
on  a  gaseous  poison  or  malaria  derived  from  the  soil  of  the 
surroundiug  grounds. 

''  One  of  these  reasons,  and  an  important  one,  is  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  cases  of  dysentery  and  bowel  complaints  in 
general  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  states  of  the  weather. 
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Tber  prenil  most  in  the  antamn  and  in  the  spring,  especially 
in  a  wet  antomn  foEowing  a  hot  summer,  or  in  a  mild  spring 
when  the  preceding  antomn  was  wet  and  the  winte*  seTere ;  in 
ciQier  wozdfi,  at  those  times  when,  from  the  state  of  the  soil  and 
itmoBphere,  tlie  deoomposidon  of  the  organic  matters  in  the  soil 
IS  neoessarilj  most  actiTe.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the 
epidemic  of  the  year  1823  commenced  at  the  close  of  a  very  odd 
winter,  and  that  the  bowel  complaints  especially  became  preya- 
lent  and  seyere  when  mild  spring  weather  ensued.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  epidemic  of  the  year  1842  haTe  a  similar 
history.  The  latter  half  of  the  preceding  year  was  remarkable 
£cxr  long-oontinned  rains ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  the  low 
garden  gronnds  to  the  north  of  the  prison  were  innndated, 
owing  to  the  riyer  OTerflowing  its  banks.  A  cold  winter 
followed.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1842,  the  weather 
was  mild,  while  the  atmosphere  was  humid ;  and  then  it  was 
that  cases  of  dysentery  suddenly  became  very  numerous 
amongst  the  prisoners,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  month 
of  March.  From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  July 
the  weather  was  dry  and  cool,  and  the  dysentery  gradually 
subsided ;  but  at  the  close  of  July  very  hot  weather  set  in,  and 
then  the  disease  became  prevalent  more  or  less  throughout  the 
country,  and  again  attacked  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary.  At  the  end  of  September  the  hot  weather 
was  succeeded  by  a  cold  and  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  prison  once  more  became  very  healthy.  Lastly,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  a  moist  and  foggy  state  of  the  air  ensued, 
and  then  dysentery  returned,  together  with  fever.  This  coinci- 
dence between  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  and  bowel  complaints 
on  the  one  hand,  and  particular  states  of  the  weather  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  observed  iu  years  when  those  diseases 
have  been  less  prevalent  than  in  the  year  1842,  and  it  seems  to 
me  reconcilable  with  no  other  theory  of  the  cause  of  the 
diseases  in  question  than  that  which  ascribes  them  to  the 
influence  of  a  malaria  rising  from  the  soil. 

''  Another  class  of  facts,  strongly  supporting  the  same  theory, 
are  those  which  show  the  close  alliance  between  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  which  are  more  indisputably  of  miasmatous  origin, 
namely,  common  cholera  and  fever.  Not  merely  have  epidemics 
of  dysentery  in  the  Penitentiary  boen  preceded  or  followed  by 
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the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  those  diseases,  but  an  attack 
of  dysentery  has  often  been  ushered  in  by  cholera,  or  has  been 
combined  with  fever  in  the  same  patient.  The  direct  transition 
from  the  choleroid  state,  attended  with  rice-water  evacuations, 
to  a  condition  characterised  by  aU  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
dysentery,  has  been  often  observed,  especially  in  hot  summers 
itnd  autumns. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  frequent  co-existence  of 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  in  the  same  patient,  in  speaking  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  and  of  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease. 
Dr.  Latham,  too,  noticed  the  association  of  a  fever  with  the  other 
disorders  which  constituted  the  epidemic  in  the  Penitentiary  in 
the  year  1823,  and  he  has  given  an  account  of  its  relation  to 
those  other  disorders  according  so  closely  with  what  I  have 
myself  observed,  that  I  shall  quote  the  passage : — 

"  *  While  the  flux  of  the  bowels  and  the  disorders  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,'  Dr.  Latham  says,  '  prevailed  to  their 
greatest  extent,  the  cases  of  fever  were  rare.  It  was  not  until 
these  complaints  began  to  subside,  that  the  fever  showed  itself 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  at  once  to  make  us  accurately 
acquainted  with  its  type.  At  no  time  did  it  pervade  the  prison 
to  an  equal  extent  with  the  other  two  forms  of  disease,  but  it 
had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the 
Penit^itiary ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  mixed  up  with 
the  disorders  of  the  bowels  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
led  to  the  belief  that  they  had  aU  a  natural  relation  to  each 
other,  and  that  they  aU  sprang  from  one  and  the  same  morbid 
-condition  of  the  constitution  at  large.' 

**  The  fever  thus  associated  with  dysentery  at  the  Penitentiary 
has,  during  the  period  in  which  I  have  observed  it,  been 
generally  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  intestinal 
symptoms ;  sometimes,  in  fact,  the  afiection  of  the  larger  bowels 
formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  disease  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  patient  was  labouring  under  fever  complicated 
with  dysentery,  or  under  dysentery  with  unusuaUy  active 
symptomatic  feverishness.  In  other  cases  the  principal  disease 
was  evidently  idiopathic  fever,  the  symptoms  of  the  bowel 
affection  being  by  comparison  only  faintly  developed. 

"  I  must  here,  however,  remark  that  fever  at  the  Peniten- 
tiary has  not  always  had  these  characters;  sometimes  other 
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organs  than  the  intestines^  namely,  the  brain  or  the  longs, 
have  chiefly  suffered.  In  a  few  remarkable  instances,  too,  die 
sole  characteristic  feature  has  been  profuse  and  constant 
sweating;  the  other  symptoms  being  headache,  pain  in  the 
loins,  a  thickly-coated  tongue,  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
great  general  debility.  In  these  cases  life  was  sustained,  and 
health  at  length  restored,  only  by  the  aid  of  wine  and  bark 
Tery  freely  administered.  Gases  of  a  similar  kind  seem  to  have 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Latham,  though,  in  the  instances  he 
notices,  the  sweating  and  debility  did  not  come  on  till  the  second 
week  of  the  disease,  while  in  those  I  have  seen  they  existed 
from  the  first.  The  fever,  however,  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Penitentiary  has  been  that  in  which  abdominal  symptoms 
predominated,  and  in  which,  after  death,  not  only  the  ileum, 
but  the  colon  also,  was  found  affected  in  various  degrees. 

**  The  close  aUianoe  subsisting  between  dysentery  and  con- 
tinued fever  in  London  strongly  impressed  the  mind  of 
Sydenham.  This  is  shown  not  merely  by  his  denominating  a 
certain  fever  that  was  associated  with  dysentery  the  '  dysenteric 
fever,'  but  also  by  his  oft^quoted  remark  that  dysentery  was 
the  very  fever  itself,  with  this  sole  difference — that  it  was 
tamed  inwards,  and  discharged  from  the  system  through  the 
bowels.' 

"  A  dose  connexion,  then,  subsists  between  dysentery  and 
fever;  and  the  prevalence  of  dysentery,  and  of  the  bowel 
complaints  allied  to  it,  is  greatest  at  those  seasons,  and  in  those 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  which  most  favour  decompositiQn  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Now  these  two  facts,  together  with 
the  constant,  or  almost  constant,  presence  of  the  disease  in  a 
mild  form,  and  the  absence  of  other  causes  capable  of  account- 
ing for  it,  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  dysentery  observed  in  the 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank  is  really  produced  by  malaria. 

**  But  several  objections  may  be  opposed  to  this  conclusion. 
The  first  I  shall  notice  is,  that  dysentery,  or  at  all  events, 
diarrhoea,  is  a  common  disease  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  and 
in  them  appears  to  bo  produced  by  deficient  nourishment ;  an 
increase  in  the  diet  having,  it  is  said,  in  many  instances,  caused 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

*'  To  this  objection  I  would  answer,  that,  the  prevalence  of 
bowel  complaints  in  the  esta^  it  lefenred  to  has  not 
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been  caused  by  the  poorness  of  the  diet.  During  the  summer 
of  the  year  1842, 1  visited  many  prisons,  workhouses,  barracks, 
and  lunatic  asylums,  in  various  parts  of  England,  with  the  view 
of  gaining  information  which  might  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  disease  prevailing  at  Millbank.  And  I  found  that  the 
degree  of  prevalence  of  bowel  complaints  in  the  difiPerent  estab- 
lishments bore  no  constant  relation  to  the  poorness  of  the  diet, 
any  more  than  it  did  to  defective  ventilation,  or  impurity  of  the 
water  which  the  inmates  drank.  Dysentery  and  dLarrhosa 
prevailed  in  barracks  and  lunatic  asylums  where  the  dietary 
was  abundant,  and  were  absent  from  prisons  in  which  the 
allowance  of  food  was  scanty.  In  many  instances,  too,  where 
a  salutary  effect  had  been  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  dietary, 
the  bowel  complaints,  before  rife,  had  only  been  rendered  less 
prevalent ;  they  had  not  disappeared.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
impossible  to  believe  that  poorness  of  the  diet  was  the  primary 
and  essential  cause  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found 
that  the  frequency  of  bowel  complaints  in  the  different  establish- 
ments I  visited  did  bear  a  relation  to  the  character  of  their  sites. 
Where  those  complaints  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  there  the 
site  of  the  building  was  low,  the  ground  around  it  damp  or 
imperfectly  drained,  and  the  subsoil  often  formed  of  peat  or 
clay.  Where  bowel  complaints  were  infrequent,  the  site  was 
elevated,  the  soil  dry,  and  the  subsoil  generally  composed  of 
graveL  The  conclusion,  therefore,  I  arrived  at  respecting  the 
origin  of  bowel  complaints  in  these  different  institutions  was, 
that  they  were  really  caused  by  malaria,  and  that  their 
frequency  and  severity  had  been  affected  by  the  diet  only  in  so 
far  as  poorness  of  the  diet  had  in  some  cases  produced  a  great 
susceptibility  of  the  influence  of  the  malaria,  and  the  subsequent 
increase  of  the  diet  diminished  this  susceptibility. 

''The  second  objection  to  the  theory  which  ascribes  the 
bowel  complaints  prevalent  in  the  Penitentiary  to  the  influence 
of  malaria,  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood do  not  suffer  in  a  similar  way.  This  is  true.  Even  the 
private  families  residing  in  the  Penitentiary  are  seldom  at  all 
affected  with  the  prevalent  bowel  complaints,  and  very  seldom 
indeed  affected  in  a  severe  degree.  But  surely  this  is  no  valid 
objection.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  free  persons 
are  living  imder  conditions  very  different  from  those  which 
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surround  the  prisoners.  They  are  not  constantly  confined  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  locality ;  they  commonly  drink  in  the 
course  of  the  day  some  fermented  liquor,  as  well  as  other  stimu- 
lants of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  coffee  and  tea;  their  bodies 
are  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  active  and  voluntary  exercise,  and 
their  minds  by  cheerful  and  varied  trains  of  thought.  The 
prisoners  have  none  of  these  advantages.  It  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  former  class  of  persons  would  be  insus- 
ceptible of  disease  from  causes  which  might  affect  the  prisoners 
very  generally.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  wonderful  or 
remarkable  in  one  class  of  persons  enjoying  a  comparative 
immunity  from  the  effects  of  morbific  agents  which  prove  hurt- 
ful, and  even  destructive,  to  those  of  another  class.  During 
the  prevalence  of  almost  every  epidemic  malady,  we  see  that 
the  poor  are  cut  off,  while  the  rich  generally  escape.  And  this 
has  been  especially  observed  of  dysentery,  when  it  has  been 
most  destructive  to  our  troops,  not  only  in  military  campaigns 
during  the  war,  but  also  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  barracks 
have  had  unhealthy  sites.  The  officers  have  been  far  less 
affected  than  the  private  soldiers.* 

"  The  consideration  of  those  objections,  then,  tends  by  no 
means  to  weaken  my  conviction  that  the  bowel  complaints 
prevalent  in  the  Penitentiary  have  been  caused  by  malaria.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  mo  to  render  this  theory  more  pro- 
bable, since  it  shows  why  the  effects  of  malaria  on  the  prisoners 
have  been  so  well  marked,  though  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Penitentiary  has  not  manifostly  the  features  of  a  malarious 
locality. 

"  For  it  has  l>oen  umIciwI,  wlionoe  comes  the  malaria?  There 
is,  indeed,  no  marnhy  ground  near  the  prison,  no  considerable 
extent  of  stagnant  watur  :  thuro  are  none  of  the  more  obvious 
sources  of  miiwra.  Hiill,  if  wn  oxiimino  closely  the  state  of  the 
ground  around  th«  VmiUmiUiry,  wo  find  in  it  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  iJiowj  irtudn  n<iar  the  borders  or  mouths  of  rivers 
whore  dywmtory  in  mt  ttfUm  an  condom ic  disease.  The  tracts  of 
country  to  which  I  alliiilo  aro  h)w,  and  have  a  damp  alluvial 
soil,  containing  niiKih  or^anin  niait^jr.  Now  such,  in  a  less 
degree,  is  the  characU^r  nt  i\mr\y  nil  tlie  open  ground  around 

•  PriiiKlc',  \y\m'tim*n  of  Ifm  Army  ;  Tiillocli,  Uoports  of  the  Health  of  the 
Trooi>»;  Annculny,  l)int'ti»nnnf  ItuWn, 
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the  Penitentiary.  The  building  itself  stands  upon  an  artificial 
liill,  but  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground  is  below  the 
level  of  high  water  in  the  river.  The  soil  is  loose,  and  contains 
much  organic  matter,  and  the  subsoil  is  formed  in  most  parts 
of  an  imperfect  clay,  beneath  which  are  alternate  strata  of  peat- 
earth,  marly  and  sand.  The  ground  has  hitherto  been  im- 
perfectly drained.  But  the  chief  defect  of  the  site  seems  to 
consist  in  the  beds  of  sand  just  mentioned  being  full  of  water, 
derived,  in  all  probability,  from  rain  which  had  faUen  on  distant 
and  higher  grounds.  In  rainy  seasons  this  water  rises  through 
the  many  breaks  in  the  superficial  clayey  stratum,  and  keeps 
the  soil  itself,  at  aU  events  its  deeper  layers,  in  a  very  wet 
fitate.  These  characters  show  that  the  exhalation  of  miasms 
from  the  ground  around  the  prison  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
And  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  even  the 
probability  that  sufficient  malaria  is  produced  there  to  affect 
persons  in  whom,  from  mental  as  well  as  physical  causes,  the 
power  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  morbific  agents  is  weakened. 
Indeed,  that  spot  must  be  a  remarkably  healthy  one  where  no 
disease  attributable  to  malaria  would  show  itself  amongst 
persons  in  the  condition  of  prisoners.  And  in  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  at  the  periods  when  dysentery  has  chiefly  prevailed 
the  prisoners'  susceptibility  of  disease  must  have  been  unusually 
great,  owing  to  the  long  terms  of  confinement  then  enforced.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  dysentery  and  other  bowel  complaints 
which  have  been  prevalent  in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  are 
attributable  to  its  site.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  remark 
that  the  site  is  not  an  eminently  unhealthy  one ;  this,  indeed, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  families  residing  in  the  prison  itself,  have  seldom  been 
affected  with  any  disease  attributable  to  any  endemic  influence ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  the  site  would  never  have  been  discovered 
to  be  other  than  perfectly  healthy  had  not  a  prison  been  built 
there. 

"  My  remarks  on  the  causes  of  dysentery  in  the  Penitentiary 
and  similar  institutions  have  been  extended ;  for  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  seemed  to  justify  my  entering  into 
details  on  the  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  disease  as  it  is  seen 
under  other  circumstances,  I  shall  be  more  brief,  as  my  conclu- 
sions must  here  be  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  observa- 
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tions  of  others,  and  must  consequently  be  less  positive,  and  less- 
entitled  to  attention.  I  cannot,  however,  altogether  refrain 
from  noticing  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
doctrines  generally  propounded  respecting  the  cause  of 
dysentery.*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  most  writers  on  the 
disease  that  almost  any  agent  capable  of  making  an  injurious 
impression  on  the  body  may  produce  dysentery.  Some  of  these 
reputed  causes  of  the  disease  we  may,  I  think,  safely  reject. 
Such  are,  '  acrid  ingesta  and  irritating  secretions  from  the  liver,, 
pancreas,  and  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,'  all  of  which 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  producing  the  disease.f  Such 
causes  as  these  might  occasion  irritation  of  the  parts  of  the 
canal  through  which  they  passed,  and  consequent  purging,  but 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  should  produce  a  severe 
and  rapidly  destructive  inflammation,  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  caual  they  would  last  reach,  and  commencing  around  par- 
ticular elementary  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  namely,  the 
solitary  glands.  The  idea  that  the  autumnal  dysentery, 
diarrhcoa,  and  cholera  of  this  climate,  are  due  to  unripe  fruit, 
or  other  acrid  ingesta,  if  entertained,  would  be  negatived  by  the 
fact,  that  the  same  complaints  prevail  during  the  autumn  in 
prisons,  whore  those  causes  do  not  exist,  and  prevail  there  ta 
even  a  greater  extent  than  among  the  free  population.  But 
such  ail  idoa  is,  I  boliovo,  no  longer  entertained  by  any  educated 
member  of  our  profession  in  this  country.  The  medical  officers 
of  the  army  in  India,  however,  still  reckon  the  influences  I  have 
montionod  among  the  oauaoa  of  dysentery ;  and  this  seems  the 
more  extraordinary  whon  wo  consider  the  frequently  extreme 
severity  of  tho  inilamnmiion  of  the  large  intestine  in  the 
dyiKUitory  of  India,  and  the  acknowledged  existence  there  of  a 
general  and  more  ade(]uate  eauso  for  the  disease,  namely,  a 
noxious  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

**  Another  elass  of  the  eauses  of  dysentery  admitted  by  most 

•  \\\w\\  thii  InotMNi  WM  iloUvoml.  i\w  Author  wm  not  acquainted  with 
the  DXiHtUtiut  nritolo  on  <I.yiioiU<m;y.  in  tUn  **  KUuuonta  of  Medicine,*'  of  the 
Uttf  Ui.  UuWrt  VViUiMiuH. 

t  HiMi  AiuutvU^i  U<M(vHhv)iitii  oil  |)(«tmM«)ii  uf  IiuUm,  vul.  iL  p.  234,  et  seq.^ 
IVkiHi,  HiMimrKu  on  t>¥«(*titorv.  ^(S.  p,  191,  i^t  iitH|. ;  Copland,  Dictionaij 
of  rmotioMl  MinlloltMs  Mvt.  l)viHMihM\Y»  |MU*ii.  70,  71,  and  72;  Cfirien  on  the 
Dyt^ntvry  of  IrvUtnl,  |».  Ui 
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writers,  comprehenids  mere  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  cold  and  moisture  combined,  or  sudden  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  especially  the  suppression  of  perspiration  by  cold 
dews  during  the  nights  succeeding  to  hot  days.*  But  it  is 
di£ELCult  to  conceive  why  these  causes  should  produce  dysentery 
any  more  than  any  other  internal  inflammation,  while  it  is 
obvious  that  a  high  temperature  favours  the  rise  of  malaria 
from  the  soil,  and  that  hot  days  and  cold  night-dews  are  charac- 
teristic of  those  countries  and  seasons  in  which  malaria  is  most 
abundantly  generated. 

''In  India,  and  in  all  climates  where  dysentery  is  a  frequent 
disease,  the  influence  of  the  season  and  weather  on  its  degree 
of  prevalence  is  the  same  as  I  have  shown  it  to  be  at  Millbank. 
Its  close  alliance,  too,  with  tjrphus  fever,  and  with  cholera,  has 
been  generally  observed.  Even  the  fatal  Asiatic  cholera  which 
visited  Europe  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  manifested  a  close 
relationship  to  dysentery.  The  transition  of  cholera  into 
dysentery  was  oft^i  seen  in  particular  cases,  and  the  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  several  places  passed  gradually  into  epidemic 
dysentery.  Moreover,  although  cholera  was  not  essentially 
characterised  by  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  yet  in  many 
instances  it  was  attended  by  a  lesion  of  that  part  of  the  canal 
very  similar  to  the  lesion  characteristic  of  dysentery.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  by  one  of  Oruveilhier's  plates  (Livraison  14, 
PL  5.) 

''From  these  facts,  then,  as  well  as  from  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  character  of  the  disease,  I  infer  that  dysentery  is 
always  produced  by  a  poison  introduced  into  the  system  from 
without,  and  that  in  most  instances  this  poison  is  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  matters  contained  in  the  soil.  Many  other  of 
the  reputed  exciting  causes  of  dysentery,  such  as  intemperance, 
or  exposure  to  cold,  may  have  a  share  in  the  production  of  the 
disease;  not,  however,  by  acting  as  the  efficient  cause,  but 
merely  by  disturbing  the  general  health,  and  thus  rendering 
the  body  obnoxious  to  the  influences  of  the  atmospheric  poison 
which  it  previously  resisted. 

"  The  most  general  source  of  the  poison  producing  dysentery 
is  certainly  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  soils  generating 

*  Twining  on  Diseases  of  India,  pp.  2, 3,  and  4 ;  Annesley,  op.  cit.  p.  244; 
O^Brian,  op.  dt  pp.  24-28. 
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it  in  the  greatest  abundaDpe  are  those  which  are  rich  in  organic 
matter,  and  are  imperfectly  drained.  But  still  there  are  &ct8 
which  show  that  dysentery  may  be  produced  independently  of 
the  source  of  malaria  just  mentioned.  It  has  not  unfrequently 
broken  out  in  ships  at  sea,  especially  in  tropical  latitudes.  Li 
th  eso  instances  the  poison  of  dysentery  may  have  been  produced 
as  an  exhalation  [ftom  bilge- water,  or  from  decaying  vegetable 
or  aiximal  matters  in  the  ship;  or  the  water  used  for  drinking 
may  have  become  putrid,  and  the  poison  having  been  developed 
in  it^  may  have  been  carried  into  the  system  through  the 
stomaoh.  For  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  same 
noxious  matters  commonly  disengaged  from  the  sur£Eu>e  of  the 
ground  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  water,  and 
that  the  water  containing  them  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  thence  absorbed  into  the  blood-vessels,  may  produce  the 
same  injurious  efleots  on  the  body,  as  result  from  the  admission 
Ckf  tho«e  matters  with  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

^^  I  mu»(  here  also  nnnark  that  there  appear  to  be  other 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  besides  heat  and  moisture  which 
&Y\Hir  the  dcTclopmc^it  of  malaria  from  the  soiL  The  d^;ree 
in  which  dTscnliMT  prevails  in  a  particular  locality  is  not 
ahraY;9i  obviottstv  ]«\'^>ortioi&ate  to  the  circumsAances  which  are 
kifeowtt  lo  pronole  the  decompositioQ  of  organic  matter  and  the 
di9lmj:a^^Maentoftlh^gp»eou»p^  Dysen- 

lenr  u»  in  3iM»ey««ur9UAiigQaUTpr«Taknt  over  eonaideffable  tracts 
eit\'«MitttrY  without  anvobvioiiscsHise.  In  these  eases^however, the 
4iMiiES«  ia  e^iicial]^  se^er^  astd  geneial  in  the  qpote  where  it  is 
at  othiK^  tinwa  cttdemic  in  a  milder  feni»  aifed  iriieiv^  from  the 
cittncQifr  vji  thsesod  aB)dd:»p^tk>a  of  the  sox&c^  of  the  gtoond. 
tW  pN*>ii!C«  of  nuJsuria  mi^t  be  expected.  In  the  suae  waj, 
Jl^ttat&c  trhioliink  when  it  vin^  £uiop^»  ^wsd  a  prel^reaee 
&r  th#  Mtks  ^  rtTiNr»  aasd  low  moiist  spo^  ahhoo^  simw 
jmffdL  :iease  of  ^  aonn^fpIbH^  wa»  undovbcedljr  aeceeaanr  to 

^Soms^  TuxkaajwTx  $case  of  thse  ataaMeflwfVw  toow  app<«jrs  to 
h«««  a  jOttc^  in:  i»«if Riunm^  wbsuc&iff  thii^  malania  4JfcaII  pcvdwe 
^  auJiiJbirriMa*^  ^  sev^ic^  ^meoLOery.  cnoIiKai.  or  ^yvt^  oc  di&£«Kt 
ixnla.  lor  muij  <jc  :iM«e  v£beKiM»  appiMr  isL  the  ^aoM  kviiJi^Tas 
jfftBmme  MMe^  witaouc  JOT  Ih«ny  a&io  ^  viiiMnube  ^xscttf  w^y 
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at  a  partionlar  time  one  disease  and  not  the  others  should  prevail. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  two  or  more  of  these  diseases  oo-exist  on 
the  same  spot,  and  it  might  hence  be  supposed  that  these 
variations  in  the  effects  of  malaria  are  due  to  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  action  of  the  poison,  and  to  varying  states  of 
the  system  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  acts.  But  this  supposition 
would  not  accord  with  the  fact  that  all  forms  of  endemic 
disease  are  not  met  with  in  every  malarious  locality ;  that  ague, 
for  example,  is  never  seen  in  certain  spots  where  other 
endemic  diseases  are  rife,  and  that  in  some  localities  where 
ague  is  prevalent  other  endemic  maladies  are  absent.  This 
&ct,  indeed,  seems  to  show  that  there  are  as  many  distinct 
varieties  of  atmospheric  poison  as  there  are  forms  of  disease 
belonging  to  the  class  of  endemic  and  epidemic  disorders. 

''  I  must  notice  still  another  question  connected  with  this 
part  of  my  subject;  namely,  how  the  poison,  when  it  has 
entered  the  body,  produces  the  diseased  changes.  Does  it  itself 
circulate  with  the  blood,  and  on  reaching  the  part  of  the  body 
with  which  it  has  some  chemical  affinity  disturb  its  normal 
composition,  and  thus  excite  diseased  action?  Or,  does  the 
noxious  agent  act  at  first  on  the  blood  and  produce  with  some 
of  the  elements  of  that  fluid  a  new  compound  which  becomes 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  local  disease?  This  question  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  answer ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  dysentery  as 
well  as  in  fever  the  intestinal  lesion  is  the  effect  of  a  chemical 
action  taking  place  between  the  glands,  or  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  them,  and  a  morbific  matter  circulating  with  the 
blood.  The  time,  perhaps,  will  come  when  chemistry  shall  be 
able  to  detect  the  subtle  agents  which  produce  these  and  other 
disorders  in  our  bodies,  and  shall  explain  the  play  of  affinities 
which,  disturbing  the  normal  constitution  of  particular  parts, 
causes  destructive  inflammation  to  arise  in  them. 

''  The  poison  of  dysentery  and  that  of  typhoid  differ  much 
in  their  action  on  the  human  body.  The  poison  of  fever  has 
an  especial  affinity  for  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
also  produces  almost  immediately  an  evident  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  The  poison  of  dysentery  attacks  the 
glands  of  the  large  intestines,  and  in  the  more  common  sthenic 
form  of  the  disease  produces  no  obvious  change  in  the  condition 
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of  the  oironlatiiig  fluid.  There  is,  howeyer,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  an  asthenic  variety  of  dysentery  in  which  the  blood  does 
apparently  undergo  a  change  in  its  composition  and  vital  pro- 
perties ;  and  here  we  must  suppose  that  the  poison  of  dysentery 
is  modified  in  its  properties,  or  that  it  is  combined  with  some 
other  noxious  matter  capable  of  disturbing  the  normal  consti- 
tution of  the  blood. 

''It  remains  to  inquire  what  cause  or  causea  produced 
those  nervous  dtsorden  which  at  different  periods  have  appeared 
amongst  the  prisoners  in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary.  How  has 
it  happened  that  disorders  of  this  kind  have  shown  themselves 
prominently  in  connexion  with  dysentery  only  in  that  esta- 
blishment P 

**  The  first  important  fact  to  be  noticed  in  relation  to  this 
inquiry  is,  that  these  nervous  disorders  have  not  been  constantly 
prevalent  in  the  institution.  They  have  appeared  only  at  those 
times  when  dysentery  was  epidemic  in  the  prison,  or  was  about 
to  become  so.  This  fact  suggests  the  inference  that  some 
alliance  exists  between  the  cause  of  the  dysentery  and  the 
influence  giving  rise  to  these  nervous  disorders :  an  inference 
which  is  strengthened  by  another  important  fact,  viz.  that 
tetanus  and  neuralgia  have  been  observed  as  endemic  diseases 
in  malarious  countries. 

'*  With  respect  to  tetanus,  no  doubt  exists  but  that  it  is 
far  more  common  among  adults  in  hot  climates  than  in  tempe- 
rate ones,  and  in  hot  seasons  than  in  those  that  are  oool ;  while 
the  tetanus  or  trismus  of  infanta  is  seen  ohiefly  in  pestilential 
oountrios,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  and  in  temperate  dimatea 
only  under  circumstances  which  favour  the  belief  that  it  is 
prtHluiHHl  by  a  noxious  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  it  has 
been  ob«^>rvtKl  that  the  adults  attacked  by  idiopathic  tetanus  in 
hot  cUmatiMi  are  for  the  most  part  persons  who  have  suffered 
hartl«hip^  or  have  been  more  than  usually  exposed  to  the 
delek^riouA  influenoo  of  the  climate.  The  infimta  we  may 
•uplMMtfi  to  havt>  Wu  predi»|H>«ed  to  suffer  from  the  disease  by 
the  dolit>iioy  of  their  whole  i\uistitution»  and  especially  by  the 
•xeitabititv  of  tUoir  tiDrvous  system. 

**  Will  not  thom)  TmoU  M\\  us  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  uorvxmii  ilimmli  n«  in  the  prieouer^  at  Millbank  f  Besides 
eontiruiit\|(  ihe  opinioi^  that  Vheeificieni  cnuseoi  these  disorders 
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is  some  kind  of  malaria^  do  not  these  facts  also  render  it  pro- 
bable that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system  of  the  prisoners  has 
predisposed  them  to  be  thos  peculiarly  affected  by  a  cause  which 
would  have  produced  no  such  symptoms  in  other  persons  P 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  the  effects  of  imprisonment  on 
the  nutritive  system  are  such  that  severe  inflammation  and 
change  of  structure  is  produced  in  the  prisoners  by  a  morbific 
influence  which  does  not  affect  free  persons  who  are  equally  or 
almost  equally  exposed  to  it.  May  not  imprisonment  so  affect 
the  nervous  system,  likewise,  as  to  give  it  an  extreme  excita* 
bility  comparable  to  that  which  predisposes  infants  to  suffer 
from  trismus  under  the  influence  of  malaria  P 

*^  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  which  long-con- 
tinued exclusion  of  light  has  on  the  eye,  the  great  sensibility 
of  that  organ  which  results,  so  that  it  cannot  bear  ordinary 
daylight,  suddenly  restored,  without  pain,  or  sunlight  without 
danger,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
whole  nervous  system  of  prisoners  who  have  been  very  long 
•confined  in  complete  or  almost  complete  seclusion  from  society 
and  from  all  the  ordinary  sources  of  mental  excitement  will 
manifest  an  exaggerated  sensibility  to  the  influence  of  unusual 
stimulants.  At  all  events,  facts  have  occurred  during  the  last 
few  years  which  prove  the  existence  of  this  sensitive  state  of 
the  nervous  system  in  prisoners  under  such  circumstances. 

**  Prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation  after  being  confined 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  Qovemment  prisons  in  a  state 
•of  the  greatest  order  and  silence,  deprived  of  the  soeiety  of  their 
fellows  and  of  all  the  causes  of  excitement  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  have  been  suddenly  transferred  to  conviel 
ships  in  the  river,  where  they  have  been  thrown  together  with- 
out discipline  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  and  exposed  to  the 
iidditional  excitement  of  the  parting  with  Mends,  and  to  the 
tumult  which  must  exist  in  ships  preparing  for  sea.  The  effect 
of  this  sudden  change  has  been  that  many  of  the  prisoners  have 
been  thrown  into  fits  of  epileptic  convulsions :  not  merely  men 
and  women  previously  subject  to  epilepsy,  but  those  who  had 
never  before  suffered  from  the  disease,  have  been  so  affected. 
This  has  occurred,  not  once  only,  but  several  times,  many 
prisoners  being  attacked  with  epilepsy  in  each  ship. 

**  It  is  only  during  the  first  few  days  after  embarkation  that 
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these  symptoms  of  disordered  nervous  system  have  been 
observed;  and  no  serious  consequences  have  been  left.  But 
although  so  temporary,  these  phenomena  are  important  from 
their  proving  that  imprisonment  in  a  state  of  seclusion  induces, 
for  a  time  at  least,  an  enfeebled,  and  in  consequence  highly 
excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system. 

"  Now  both  in  the  year  1823  and  in  the  year  1842,  when 
the  nervous  disorders  associated  with  dysentery  occurred  in  the 
Penitentiary,  the  terms  of  confinement  to  which  the  prisoner? 
were  subjected  were  much  longer  than  at  present.  We  may 
therefore,  I  think,  fairly  infer  that  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  prisoners  was  at  those  times  propor- 
tionably  groat. 

**  Can  we  not  now  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  nervous 
disorders  in  the  Penitentiary  P  We  have  seen  that  they  were 
associated  there  with  other  disorders  due  to  the  influence  of 
malaria;  and  that  in  hot  and  imhealthy  climates  analogous 
nervous  affections  are  met  with,  in  adults  of  enfeebled  frame, 
and  in  infants  whose  nervous  system  is  naturally  sensitive.  We 
have  seen  too  that  the  nervous  system  in  prisoners  is  brought 
by  ooufinoment  to  a  similar  sensitive  state ;  and  is  it  not  the 
natural  conclusion  from  these  facts  that  the  peculiar  nervous 
disordors  soon  in  the  Penitentiary  were  due  to  the  action  of  an 
atmoaphorio  iK>iHon,  on  persons  in  whom  the  nervous  system 
was  roudorod  ihuM  excitable  f  " 

Strung  oonHriniition  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  here 
propoundud  in  to  bti  found  iu  the  history  of  the  prison  and  its 
ueighbourhood  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
ttiuot)  Dr.  Hilly  wrotu. 

Tho  wholo  of  tho  oxt<iUNivo»  low-lying  area,  on  the  borders 
of  wliioh  tlio  priHoii  wnn  Imilt,  haii  been  year  by  year  reclaimed 
and  nuNod  and  dmliiml  (in  many  plaiHxi  piled),  and  Cubittopolis 
haM  quiokly  ((iHiwn  tipon  li.  hm  fH$mi  with  the  occupation  of 
tho  MurroiuidinK  aroa,  and  in  pro|Htrtion  to  the  improvement 
lUHMmMaril)'  (HinHiMim^nt  in  Mm  oliaraott^r  of  the  sur&ce,  and  ot 
tho  (ItH^por  H4»il,  tho  lumllli  ol*  (lu)  innmU^ii  of  the  prison  has  also 
iiU>udily  inipi'ovott ;  «o  ntoiMlily  that  tUo  one  amelioration  can 
haintly  but  ho  lookinl  upon  an  in  )vart»  at  any  rate,  effect  of  the 
othor. 
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It  remams  to  notice  one  other  more  than  probable  source  of 
Bome,  at  least,  of  the  Penitentiary  diseases — the  water  supply. 
Some  very  interesting  facts  and  figures  have  lately  been  published 
by  the  present  Medical  Officer,  Mr.  Gover,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  and  the  author  of  a  recent  work,  **  Memorials  of  Mill- 
bank"  (Captain  Arthur  Griffiths),  thinks  it  ''more  than 
possible  that  the  continual  use  of  Thames  water  for  drinking 
purposes  was  really  more  to  blame  than  the  actual  unhealthiness 
of  the  site."  ''  Tliis  is  a  point,"  Captain  Griffiths  goes  on  to 
eay,  **  which  Dr.  Baly  missed,  but  it  came  out  afterwards." 

Dr.  Baly  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  have  missed  the  point. 
On  the  contrary,  entertaining  a  suggestion  made  to  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  prison  about  the  year  1844,  that  the  Thames 
water,  cleansed  by  subsidence  only,  and  not  by  filtration,  was 
likely  to  exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
prisoners,  ''  he  caused  a  supply  of  the  purest  water,  from  a 
neighbouring  artesian  well,  to  be  obtained  every  second  day  for 
two  months,  and  one-third  of  the  prisoners  (about  350)  were 
supplied  with  this  water  only,  whilst  the  other  two-thirds 
(about  700)  were  allowed  to  drink  the  Thames  water  as  before. 
The  result  was  that  no  difierence  in  the  health  of  the  two 
bodies  of  prisoners  was  experienced.  Proportionally  as  many 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  also  of  other  diseases,  occurred  amongst 
the  one  as  amongst  the  other."* 

Whether  there  was  any  source  of  fallacy  in  this  large 
experiment,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ;  but,  supposing 
the  water  to  have  been  originally  pure  (as  was  asserted  of  it), 
and  supposing  its  method  of  storage  and  its  receptacles  to  have 
been  without  reproach  (as  Dr.  Baly  was  likely  to  have  insisted 
upon),  the  failure  to  secure  immunity  from  disease,  in  those 
who  drank  of  it,  left  the  cause  of  that  disease  still  undetermined, 
and  strengthened  materially  Dr.  Baly's  case  for  some  *'  mala- 
rious influence." 

In  the  year  1854,  however,  the  use  of  Thames  water  was 
entirely  abandoned,  and  a  permanent  supply  was  obtained  from 
the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  good  results  of  this 
very  desirable  change  were  at  once  evident  in  a  virtually  entire 
prevention  of  enteric  fever ;  and  this  cause,  working  together 
(it  can  hardly  be  doubted)  with  the  beneficial  ejBTects  of  a  more 

•  Paper  on  «  The  Mortality  in  Prisons."    Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1845. 
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scientifically  assorted  dietary,  shorter  periods  of  imprisonment, 
better  local  drainage,  and  the  improvements  in  the  surrounding 
district,  enabled  Mr.  Gover  to  make  the  following  satisfactory 
report  in  1876  : — 

''  The  Prison  continues  to  be  almost  free  from  diseases  of 
the  miasmatic  order,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  stating  that 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  small-pox  and  erysipelas,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  are  all  but  extinct  as  causes  of  mortalit}\     With 
regard  to  the  mortality  from  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  the  con- 
trast between  the  ten  years,  1846-54,  and  the  twenty-one  years 
following  is  very  remarkable.     During  the  first  period  there 
were  57  deaths  from  that  disease ;  during  the  second  only  3. 
The  improvement  in  the  water  supply,  which  was  effected  in 
August,  1854,  explains  this  great  difference,  and  constitutes  the 
separating  line  between  the  two  periods.    Prior  to  that  date, 
the  Prison  had  been  supplied  with  Thames  water,  pumped  in 
from  the  river  immediately  opposite  the  gates,  and  afterwards 
filtered.     This  supply  was  cut  off,  and  water  from  the  artesian 
well  in  Trafalgar  Square  took  its  place,  with  immediate  benefit 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Prison,  and  a  large  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality.    Fifteen  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  originated  here,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  fidrly  said  that  in  this  Prison  that  di.sease  ia 
extinct.     Millbank,  however,  by  no  means  stands  alone  among 
the  Government  prisons  in  this  respect.     An  enviable  security 
is  enjoyed,  but  it  is  not  monopoUsed.     On  looking  through  the 
anniial  medical  statistics  of  these  prisons  for  the  twenty  years, 
1855-74,  I  find  that  only  8  deaths  are  ascribed  to  enteric  fever, 
or  40  per  annum,  in  a  population,  male  and  female,  averaging 
7,913.     During  the  five  years,  1870-74,  only  two  deaths  were 
caused  by  this  disease,  in  an  average  population  of  9,509.     If 
the  sanitary  securities  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  convict  prisena 
could  be  extended  to  the  general  population  of  the  country, 
many  thousands  of  lives  might  every  year  be  saved/* 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  Lectures  contained  in  this  yolume  are  the  first  of  a  series 
which  I  am  engaged  in  giving  to  the  Students  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomeVs  Hospital.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  mj  duty,  as  one 
of  the  physicians  to  St.  BartholomeVs,  to  deliver  lectures. 
The  obligations  of  my  office  are  limited  to  the  wards  of  the 
Hospital ;  where  my  business  is  to  attend  the  sick,  and  to  aid 
the  studies  of  those  who  seek  the  knowledge  of  disease  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient. 

But,  since  there  are  many  things  which  must  be  first 
understood,  in  order  that  our  inquiries  at  the  bedside  may  be 
pursued  more  profitably,  I  have  thought  that  the  practical 
student  had  a  further  claim  upon  me  for  any  information  I 
oould  afibrd  him  which  might  be  necessary  or  conducive  to  his 
purpose.  And  thus  I  have  been  led  to  give  occasional  lectures 
"  On  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine." 

Considering  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  majority  of  those 
iKrho  are  intended  to  practise  physic  begin  their  professional 
education,  few  can  be  supposed  at  once  to  understand  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  conversant.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
put  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  could,  what  is  the  nature  of  Facts 
and  Opinions,  and  Theories  and  Principles,  in  medicine ;  and 
what  concern  the  clinical  student  has  with  each ;  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  him  rightly  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  his  inquiries  at  the 
bedside,  I  have  suggested  to  him  how  to  observe  and  what  to 
observe;  what  demands  his  present  attention  and  what  may 
wait  the  season  of  his  more  mature  experience ;  what  books  to 
read  and  what  to  abstain  from  reading ;  and  the  sort  of  know- 
ledge which  is  principally  auxiliary  to  clinical  medicine. 

But  the  subject  to  which  I  have  chiefly  desired  to  direct  the 
student's  attention  is  Semeiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Symptoms ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  the  symptoms  of  particular 
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diseases,  but  of  showing  what  symptonis  are  m  their  own 
nature ;  what,  sense,  or  rather  what  various  sensee,  they  bear ; 
and  what  ia  their  import  and  value  in  enabling  ua  to  judge  of 
all  diseases  which  are  capable  of  being  known  and  treated  in 
the  living  man.  For  this  purpose  I  hare  constructed  no  system, 
and  have  adopted  only  so  much  of  arrangement  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  convenient  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  Lectures,  now  published,  embrace  one  part  only  of 
Semeiology.  The  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  haa  been  occa- 
pied  with  the  evidence,  which  each  organ  is  capable  of  for- 
niahing,  of  ita  own  diseases  by  symptoms  directly  referable  to 
itself,  and  involved  in  the  actual  state  of  its  sensations  and 
functions  and  etructore.  This  is  the  simplest  and  the  easiest 
part  of  Semeiology. 

Among  such  direct  symptoms  I  have  chiefly  dwelt  apon 
those  by  which  Auscultation  has  enabled  us  to  make  discovery 
of  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Anscultation  is  capable,  I  have  thought,  of  being  greatly 
simpMed  for  practical  purposes.  At  all  events,  unless  it  be  bo, 
it  can  never  be  Buccessfully  taught;  the  knowledge  derived 
from  it  must  be  confined  to  a  few  physicians  of  hospitals,  and 
the  profession  at  large  can  never  expect  much  benefit  iront 
its  use. 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  I  think 
HO  desirable,  and  have  cleared  Auscultation  of  its  mystery  ia. 
any  degree,  others  must  judge.  But  thus  much  I  can  steely 
say,  that  the  intelligent  student,  by  attending  to  the  few  ch^ 
racteristic  sounds  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  taking  pains 
to  understand  their  import,  and  guarding  himself  against  over- 
refinement,  is  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  discern  the  leading  truths 
connected  with  Auscultation,  and  in  a  few  months  to  use  it 
and  trust  it  as  bis  safest  guide  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 


Such  are  the  objects  which  these  Lectures  have  in  view. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  teach  the  clinical  student  any  single 
thing  peremptorily  or  dogmatically,  but  only  to  furnish  him 
with  certain  aids  and  assistances  by  which  he  may  be  better 
able  to  teach  himself. 
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LECTURE  I. 

ox  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. — ^DIFFICULTY  OF  LAYING 
DOWN  ANY  FIXED  RULE  RESPECTING  IT. — NUMBER  AND  EXTENT 
OF  PREPARATORY  STUDIES  OFTEN  MUCH  EXAGGERATED. — SOME 
GENERAL    RECOMMENDATIONS   UPON    THE    SUBJECT. 

I  WISH  to  address  a  few  observations  to  those  of  you  especially, 
whoy  having  passed  through  various  preliminary  studies  in  this 
great  school  of  medicine,  have  now  reached  that  department  of 
instruction  in  which  it  is  my  lot  to  be  engaged  with  you — viz. 
the  clinical  observation  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of  remedies. 

Your  education  is  now  at  length  concentrating  itself  to  its 
great  object :  the  time  is  arrived  when  you  are  to  direct  your 
minds  expressly  to  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  their  treat- 
ment. All  ihiat  you  have  hitherto  learned  in  all  the  schools  of 
instruction  which  you  have  ever  frequented,  you  must  bring 
with  you,  and  make  it  ministerial  to  this  knowledge,  I  talk  not 
of  science  and  philosophy  only  in  those  departments  which  bear 
immediately  upon  medical  instruction,  nor  of  science  and 
philosophy  only  in  any  shape;  but  of  everything  by  which 
yoiur  intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  been  cultivated  and 
improved  at  any  period  of  your  lives.  Every  good  principle 
received  from  the  coimsel  or  example  of  parents  in  your  earliest 
years— every  laudable  habit  derived  from  fortunate  association 
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with  good  men — every  maxim  of  prudence  and  virtue  from 
good  books — ^and,  if  there  be  a  higher  source  (as  I  trust  there 
is),  to  which  some  of  you  have  looked  for  the  proper  motives, 
and  ends,  and  hopes  and  destinies  of  man,  and  really  know 
what  they  are — ^bring  these,  bring  all  that  you  possess,  and 
engage  them  in  active  exercise,  and  link  them  to  the  great 
business  of  your  lives ;  for  now  that  business  may  be  properly 
said  to  begin.  It  is  that  by  which  yeu  are  to  live  and  take 
your  station  in  the  world — to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil — to  gain 
friends  or  enemies,  honour  or  dishonour;  and  in  which  the 
great  accountable  talent  committed  to  your  use  will  be  well  or 
ill  employed. 

There  are  certain  stages  in  the  progress  of  any  great  design, 
at  which  men  are  apt  to  pause  and  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  accomplished  hitherto,  to  see  if  there  be  any  errors  to 
correct,  any  omissions  to  supply ;  that  thus  everjrthing  may  be 
rightly  ordered  as  they  go  along,  and  made  fit  and  conducive 
to  the  chief  end  they  have  in  view. 

You  are  now  arrived  at  such  a  stage  in  your  professional 
education.  Having  gone  through  many  preliminary  studies, 
you  have  reached  the  most  important  of  all — that  for  the  sake 
of  which  all  the  rest  were  prescribed  to  you.  And  from  this 
point  you  cannot  help  looking  back  ;'  and  you  must  look  back 
with  much  or  little  satisfaction,  according  as,  with  much  or 
little  diligence,  you  have  well  or  ill  secured  each  preceding 
stage.  The  knowledge  which  lies  behind  is  our  natural  help  to 
that  which  lies  before.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  been 
diligent  and  learned  much,  I  do  indeed  congratulate ;  for  their 
further  advancement  will  be  easier  and  safer,  and  with  a  greater 
interest  But  those  who  have  been  idle  and  learned  little  I 
can  only  exhort  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to  supply 
their  deficiency ;  for,  imtil  they  do  so,  the  objects  I  am  con- 
cerned to  point  out  to  them  they  must  view  with  little  interest 
and  will  very  darkly  apprehend.  Yet  these  objects  are,  above 
all  others,  important  to  them ;  for  they  are  calculated  to  teach 
them  practicid  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession. 

But  what  is  it,  and  how  much  is  it,  that  a  student  ought  to 
know,  before  he  can  betake  himself  with  effect  to  the  observation 
of  real  disease,  and  hope  to  acquire  a  practical  skill  in  treating 
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it  ?  This  is  a  question  whicb^  I  make  no  doabt,  you  liaye  often 
asked,  for  your  own  sakes ;  since  you  are  especially  concerued 
that  it  should  be  satisfactorily  resolved.  And  I,  for  my  own 
sake,  as  well  as  yours,  have  often  thought  upon  the  same 
question;  for  I  would  not  willingly  mislead,  by  any  rash 
answer  or  recommendation,  those  who,  from  the  situation  I  hold 
in  this  place,  might  venture  to  trust  to  my  advice. 

There  is  no  subject  which  at  this  time  more  needs  the  con- 
sideration uf  sober-thinking  and  reasonable  men,  than  that  of 
professional  education. 

The  subject  of  education  generally  is  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  one  upon  which  anybody  thinks  him- 
self qualified  to  construct  a  system,  and  establish  rules,  and 
dictate  to  a  whole  community ;  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  the 
wisest  men  have  exercised  themselves  upon  the  same,  with  very 
doubtful  success. 

Milton  wrote  a  treatise  on  education,  and  so  did  Locke. 
And  it  was  in  reference  to  them  that  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
two  of  her  greatest  men.'* 

Strange  things  have  been  said  in  jest,  or  in  earnest,  con- 
cerning the  studies  necessary  to  form  a  physician.  Sydenham 
advised  Sir  Kichard  Blackmore  to  read  Don  Quixote.  He 
probably  spoke  in  jest.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  Sydenham 
and  not  perceive  that  his  mind  did  in  truth  hardly  admit  any 
auxiliary  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  observation.  What  he  says 
of  anatomy  must  startle  the  painstaking  pathologist  of  modern 
times,  who  bestows  all  his  industry  in  tracing  diseases  home  to 
the  primitive  structure  in  which  they  are  engendered.  Anatomy, 
he  has  told  us,  is  only  fit  for  a  painter.  Sydenham  might  have 
been  profemenally  learned;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  his 
works  that  he  was  so.  Perhaps  he  was  offended  with  the  kind 
of  learning  then  in  repute,  which  tended  to  make  the  practice 
of  physic  rest  chiefly  upon  authority ;  or,  perhaps,  the  very 
structure  of  his  mind  was  such,  that  it  was  really  incapable  of 
gaining  anything  second-hand  which  it  could  gather  fresh 
from  the  reality ;  or  perhaps  he  had  a  noble  confidence  in  that 
wonderful  faculty  of  observation  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  so  resolved  to  use  and  to  trust  it  to  the  uttermost,  imaided 
and  unencumbered  by  any  foreign  helps. 
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But  Sj-denliain's  education,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  pro- 
Icasional,  was  evidently  of  the  best  kind.  His  mind  had  been 
early  acquainted  witL  a  strict,  indeed,  with  a  scholastic 
discipline.  Ilifl  book  is  that  of  a  scholar :  I  do  not  mean  on 
account  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  but  in  its  form 
and  structure.  Without  any  apparent  artifice,  the  material 
facts,  and  delineations,  and  histories,  arrange  themselves  all  in 
the  right  places  for  being  well  understood ;  and  they  are  all  so 
skilfully  reasoned  upon  as  to  lead  you  easily  and  naturally  to 
the  conclusions  he  desired. 

Are  we  then  justiiied,  not  by  the  advice  of  Sydenham,  which 
was  probably  spoken  in  jest,  but  by  his  example,  in  concluding 
that  nothing  more  is  requii-ed,  to  fit  a  man  for  the  safe  and 
successful  practice  of  physic,  than  a  good  general  edncation,  and 
an  industrious  uso  of  his  own  observation  in  his  intercourre 
with  the  sick?  I  think  not;  and,  among  many  other  reasons, 
especially  for  the  two  following; — First,  Because  you  cannot 
tax  the  faculty  of  observation  beyond  its  common  powers  and 
capacities ;  you  cannot  estimate  it  in  the  generality  by  what  it 
was  in  Sydenham,  and  look  to  it  for  the  same  results.  This 
would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  take  measure  of  all  mankind  by 
the  proportions  of  a  giant,  and  make  the  single  wonder  of  a 
hundred  years  the  common  expectation  of  every  day. 

Secondly,  Supposing  the  faculty  of  observation  existed  in 
each  of  us  at  its  utmost  perfection,  and  enabled  each  to  leam  by 
it  all  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  teaching ;  yet  thero 
arc  objects  beyond  its  reach,  the  knowledge  of  which  has,  in  the 
progress  of  our  art,  come  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  the 
safe  and  successful  practice  of  physic  as  those  which  lie  strictly 
within  its  sphere ;  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  morbid  processes 
in  all  their  variety,  as  they  affect  the  structure  and  functions  of 
our  bodies.  This  knowledge  has  been  derived  from  other 
methods  of  research,  from  anatomy,  from  chemistry,  from 
experiment ;  and  you  can  only  gain  it  either  by  the  iise  of  such 
methods  yourselves,  or  from  the  instruction  of  those  who  have 
used  them.     Sydenham  himself  could  gain  it  in  no  other  way. 

But,  in  our  own  day,  there  is  little  fear  that  students  will 
ho  spoiled  by  the  recommendation  of  their  instructors  to  ba 
content  with  a  scanty  knowledge,  and  trust  to  their  own 
Bagocity  for  the  rest.     They  are  not  likely  to  suffer  harm  by 
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having  Sydenham  held  up  as  an  example  for  imitation :  the 
fear  is  of  another  kind  (and  it  is  well  grounded),  namely,  that 
many  men  of  the  best  abilities  and  good  education  will  be  de- 
terred from  prosecuting  physic  as  a  profession,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  indiscriminately  laid  upon  all  for  impossible 
attainments,  of  which  no  example  either  is  or  can  be  held  forth 
for  their  imitation. 

The  different  professions  have  one  way  of  glorifying  them- 
selves, which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  by  setting  forth  a  vast 
array  of  preparatory  studies,  and  pretending  they  are  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  fit  a  man  for  the  simple  exercise  of  the  prac- 
tical duties  that  belong  to  them.  I  have  heard  lawyers  make 
such  a  mighty  parade  of  the  things  which  a  man  must  know 
before  he  is  called  to  the  bar,  that,  according  to  the  average  of 
human  capacities,  not  one  in  fifty  has  the  smallest  chance  of 
mastering  them ;  and  of  those  who  do  master  them,  not  one  in 
fifty  can  employ  them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

I  once  saw  a  list  of  books  recommended  by  a  professor  of 
divinity  to  the  study  of  those  going  into  holy  orders.  They 
were  more  numerous  than  the  majority  of  even  studious  men 
ever  read  in  their  whole  lives ;  yet  these  were  a  few  prolego- 
mena introductory  to  the  office  of  a  parish  priest. 

We,  too,  conceive  that  it  befits  our  dignity  to  magnify  our- 
selves at  certain  seasons.  The  commencement  of  a  session  is 
usually  the  time  chosen ;  and  then,  what  a  crowd  of  wonderful 
things  are  marshalled  by  authority  around  the  entrance  of  our 
profession !  And  through  this  crowd,  it  is  implied,  every  man 
must  press  his  way  before  he  can  gain  admission.  As  if  we 
wished  to  guard  and  garrison  ourselves  against  invaders,  rather 
than  to  gain  good  and  useful  confederates !  In  the  affair  of 
literature  are  reckoned  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French,  and 
Italian,  and  German.  In  the  affair  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  metaphysics,  and  mechanics,  and  optics,  and  hydraulics, 
and  pneumatics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology. 

Such  are  the  portentous  forms  that  guard  the  threshold. 
But  further  onward  are  placed  anatomy,  human  and  compara- 
tive, and  morbid  ;  physiology  and  pathology ;  chemistry,  gene- 
ral and  pharmaceutical,  and  materia  medica;  surgery,  theoreti- 
cal, clinical,  operative,  and  ophthalmical ;  medicine,  theoretical, 
clinical,  obstetrical,  and  forensical. 
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Tht  z^OEsal  &f!^j  of  otf ec£»  jo  gnM  ad  nuitifiuioQS  u 
fersid&ble  csioagli ;  bat  doc  hjlf  so  fcnEici&Ie  as  their  lepro- 
n  in  detaiL  Of  the  gmz  coeac^i^xj  of  mffrfirine  there 
usrenl  de{nraiieiils,  aztd  cad  prraesscr  nrrer  fuls  to 
fr  Lis  cwn,  bjr  ooondng  the  coss  of  time  and  LJKmr, 
Toa  flimt  be  prepared  to  beacov  if  toq  vxdi  to  make  any 
rg^aoT-ible  piogicas  in  it.  **  Halle^  pexiiftps  s«ch  an  one  will 
ST  w::r^  knev  what  anatoccT  i&  and  how  mndt  coes  to  make 
izi  az^rosisi;  and  Haller  his  cstiirared  the  eoot  at  twenty 
cf  time  and  labour/' 
Xow  I  am  persuaded  that  there  does  not  exist  at  this  day  in 
profesGca  an  indiridizal  who  ccaies  np  to  the  standard 
which  it  is  implied  all  ought  to  reach.  It  has  beat  my  hap- 
pzjem  to  know  many  men  in  my  time  who  hare  had  enough  of 
attainment  to  command  my  highest  respect;  some  who  haxe 
reached  great  eminence  daring  their  lires^  and  some  who  haTe 
been  thought  worthy  of  monomezits  anoe  their  deaths :  yet  I 
hare  known  one.  and  one  only,  who  came  up  to  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  an  introdnctory  lectane^.  which  I  hare  read ;  and  that 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Yoong.  But  Dr.  Yocng  stood  alosie  among 
mankind.     The  most  learned  and  scienti£c  men  of  his  time 

were  struck  with  wonder  at   the   extent   and  Tarietv  of  his 

• 

knowledge ;  yet  Dr.  Young  was  the  only  person  whom  anv  man 
now  aliye  ever  saw  learned  and  $cit  ntiiio  enough  (oi  a  physician, 
according  to  the  Utopian  measure  of  things. 

If  all  medical  students  had  fitteen  or  twenty  years  at  their 
disposal^  and  could  dedicate  them  all  to  professional  education, 
we  might  pardon  a  little  innocent  declamation  in  displaying 
the  rich  and  varied  field  of  knowlevige  aWut  to  be  disclosed  to 
them ;  but  even  then,  sober  truth  would  cv>mpel  us  to  confess 
that  the  field  so  porai>ously  displayed  far  exceeded  in  extent 
what  the  best  minds  could  hope  to  comjiass,  even  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  When,  howe\er,  we  recollect  what  space  of 
time  the  majority  of  men  so  addressed  rt^Jly  can  »»ive  to  their 
education,  the  whole  aftair  Ihhhiuios  inexpressiblv  ludicrous. 

2fow  I  do  protest,  in  the  uuiue  of  cinuuiou  sense,  against  all 
such  proceeding  as  this.  It  is  all  very  tine  to  insist  that  the 
eye  cannot  be  understoml  without  a  kuowK\lgi^  of  optics,  nor 
the  circulation  without  hydraulics,  nor  the  lH)nes  and  the 
muscles  without  mcchuuics :  that  metaphysics  may  have  their 
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use  in  leading  us  through  the  intricate  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  mysterious  connection  of  mind  and  matter.  It 
is  a  truth ;  and  it  is  a  truth  also  that  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  is  required  to  comprehend  a  single  particle  of  matter : 
but  the  most  solemn  truth  of  all  is,  that  the  Ufe  of  man  is  three^ 
score  years  and  ten. 

How  has  it  happened  that  while,  in  other  countries,  the 
medical  profession  has  been  exhibited  imder  every  imaginable 
form  of  ridicule,  here,  in  England,  it  has  been  so  seldom  chosen 
as  a  fit  thing  to  laugh  at  P  The  truth  is,  that  here  no  idea  of 
ridicule  was  ever  popularly  associated  with  it ;  and  to  have  ex- 
hibited it  as  if  there  were,  would  have  been  out  of  nature  and 
unsuccessful. 

A  vain,  pompous,  counterfeit  form  of  knowledge  without, 
and  a  downright  solid  ignorance  and  incapacity  within,  made 
up  a  precious  combination,  which,  not  long  ago,  was  found 
everywhere  abroad.  The  mockery  and  fun  that  it  excited  were 
irresistible  and  inexhaustible;  and  Moli^re  and  Le  Sage  made  the 
world  ring  with Jaughter  at  the  expense  of  physic  and  physicians. 

Depend  upon  it,  what  all  men  indiscriminately  are  told  they 
ought  to  know,  all  men  indiscriminately  will  soon  pretend  to 
know,  be  it  never  so  extravagant ;  and  when  every  medical  man 
in  every  town  and  village  throughout  England,  be  he  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  shall,  in  right  of  his  profession,  claim 
the  homage  due  to  vast  learning  and  science,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  Moli^re  or  Le  Sage  to  hold  us  all  up  to  the  just 
ridicule  of  mankind. 

Let  us  take  care  then  what  we  are  about,  and  beware  how 
we  change  the  character  of  the  English  practitioner  of  physic. 
He  is  sound  and  unpretending,  and  full  of  good  sense ;  what  he 
wants  is  a  little  more  careful  and  a  somewhat  larger  instruction 
in  what  bears  directly  upon  the  practical  part  of  his  profession. 
Give  it  him  (indeed  we  are  giving  it  him),  and  he  will  become 
more  trustworthy  and  more  respected  every  day.  But  for  all 
that  is  beyond  this,  we.  may  recommend  it,  but  we  must  not 
insist  upon  it ;  we  must  leave  it  for  each  man  to  pursue  accord- 
ing to  his  leisure,  his  opportunities,  and  his  capacity,  and  not 
exaggerate  it  into  a  matter  of  necessity  for  all.  Where  too 
much  is  exacted,  too  little  will  be  learned ;  excess  on  the  one 
hand  naturiilly  leads  to  defect  on  the  other. 
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I  know  that  much  disquietude,  if  not  unhappineaa,  has  been 
felt  by  Btudents,  and  especially  by  the  best  informed  and  best 
disposed,  when,  at  the  entrance  of  their  profeasion,  they  have 
been  met  by  obataclea  which  seem  insurmountable.  It  is  the 
special  infinnity  of  ingenuous  minds  to  reflect  with  too  much 
anxiety  upon  their  own  progress  in  knowledge;  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  themselveB,  calculating  whether  thev  have  made  the 
best  of  all  their  opportunities,  and  wishing,  vainly  wishing, 
that  their  time  might  come  over  again,  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
ply this  omission,  or  rectify  that  mistake.  By  many  such,  who 
are  at  all  times  too  ready  to  deal  hardly  with  themselves, 
every  exaggerated  statement  of  what  they  are  required  to  leam 
is  severely  felt. 

A  well-weighed  scheme  of  professional  education,  sound  and 
practicable,  comprehensive  yet  moderate  in  its  requirements, 
and  adapted  to  all,  boeides  the  many  good  purposes  it  would 
serve,  would  have  the  special  benefit  of  satisfying  the  minds  of 
students  themselves  that  at  each  step  of  their  progress  they  are 
in  the  right  path.  .Such  a  scheme  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
soon.  I  will  not  presume  to  suggest  what  it  ought  to  be;  I 
would  rather  endeavour  to  show  you,  that,  in  spite  of  what  yoa 
are  perhaps  at  present  inclined  to  fear,  you  may  hope  to  earn  a'. 
good  reputation,  to  deserve  and  gain  the  approbation  of  man-- 
kind  aa  others  have  deserved  and  gained  it,  although  you  dil'> 
not  possess  a  perfect  literary  and  philosophical  education. 

Turn  away,  then,  from  the  contemplation  of  this  ideal  per- 
fection, which  can  only  make  you  despair,  and  look  to  some  real 
examples  for  your  encouragement.  But  take  care  that  they  be 
high  examples,  and  auch  as  no  small  or  ignoble  efTorta  can, 
imitate.  I  could  choose  them  from  among  living  men.  For 
there  are  living  men  who  would  satisfy  my  own  notion  of  what 
a  physician  ought  to  be.  But  I  prefer  to  look  for  them  among 
those  that  are  gone,  because  there  can  then  be  neither  offencQ 
nor  envy  in  the  selection.  They  shall,  however,  be  such  as  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  contemporaries,  that  I  may  have  wit- 
nesaes  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

I  will  take  Dr.  Baillic  and  Dr.  Babington ;  and  I  am  contoat 
that  the  general  estimate  of  the  physician's  characler  should  be 
measured  by  what  mankind  at  large  thought  of  these  two. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  world  was  large ;   and  it  ia  more 
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than  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  their  time  did,  in  point  of  fact,  form  their  notion  of  what  a 
physician  ought  to  be,  from  what  Dr.  Baillie  and  Dr.  Babing* 
ton  actually  were.  I  am  content,  also,  that  the  profeasional 
estimate  of  the  physician's  character  should  be  taken  at  the 
worth  in  which  medical  men  held  them. 

Perhaps  no  men  that  ever  lived  were  better  understood,  not 
merely  in  the  general  outline  of  their  characters,  but  in  all  that 
1[iatnre,  or  erudition,  or  experience,  or  habit,  or  fortune,  had 
made  them,  than  were  these  two  eminent  physicians.  They 
had  both  been  public  instructors  in  the  lecture-room,  and  in 
large  hospitals,  and  both  had  immense  private  practice.  Of 
those  who  are  now  exercising  their  profession  in  the  maturity 
of  their  age  and  experience,  many  were  their  pupils;  and 
almost  all  the  medical  men  of  London  have  met  them  in  con- 
sultation. 

Now  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Baillie  and  Dr.  Babington  would 
not  be  exalted  by  any  lavish  praise  of  them  for  qualities  which 
they  did  not  possess.  They  do  not  need  our  commendation  for 
what  they  were  not.  Enough  will  still  remain  to  make  us 
content  to  be  what  they  were,  although  it  should  be  denied 
that  either  of  them  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  or  variety 
of  his  acquirements.  We  may  still  take  them  as  our  examples, 
although  neither  of  them  did,  or  ever  pretended  to,  possess  a 
knowledge  of  one-half  the  things  now  recommended  to  the 
medical  student  as  indispensable.  In  truth,  those  who  knew 
them  best,  and  admired  them  most,  will  not  say  that  their 
admiration  of  either  was  called  forth  by  the  many  things  they 
understood  beyond  all  other  well-educated  physicians. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  an  anatomist,  and  Dr.  Babington  a  chemist. 
And  thus  each  had  chosen  well  a  department  of  knowledge  on 
which  their  minds  seemed  most  capable  of  being  exercised  with 
a  happy  result.  The  minds  of  both  had  their  natural  bent  to- 
wards matter  of  fact ;  and  the  favourite  pursuit  of  each  served, 
by  its  very  use  and  exercise,  to  perfect  their  understandings 
according  to  the  mould  in  which  they  were  originally  cast. 

The  one  taught  anatomy,  the  other  chemistry,  with  great 
reputation  and  success ;  and  both  were  deeply  and  experiment- 
ally versed  in  what  they  taught.  But  neither  was  anatomy, 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Baillie,  nor  chemistry,  in  the  hands  of 
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Ih".  Babington,  made  subserrieot  to  any  great  purposes  of  pby- 
»o:off:cal  cr  p^ithclcgical  discoTery.  Yet  doubtless  they  are 
capable  of  such  ptirposes,  and  to  such  they  hare  been  made  to 
coatribure  bv  othersw  But  education  contemplates  the  oidinary 
fruits  cf  knowledge.  What  is  new  exceeds  its  calcuktion. 
Men  are  no:  educated  for  discoverers ;  these  stand  alone ;  for 
they  become  what  they  are,  beyond,  and  often  in  spite  of,  their 
education.     They  can  never  be  quoted  as  examples. 

But  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge  to  the  two  eminent  men  in 
question  was  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  truit ;  and,  there- 
for^\  I  chooso  them  as  examples.     It  was  the  ordinary  fnut, 
but  lis  measure  was  large.     Their  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
chemistry  served  them  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
iunucvliately  applicable  ia  the  daily  exercise  of  their  profession; 
and,  Wiug  iu  harmouy  with  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds,  it 
still  kci»t  tlu'm  striviuc  alter  accuracv  in  all  their  inYestiga- 
tious,  and  cv>utiruu\l  them  in  the  habit  and  skill  of  appreciatmg 
the  truth. 

I  aui  tUv  Uviu  ^ayiug  that  in  anatomy  and  chemistry  con- 
j»i^tt^l  uU  tho  sciouivtic  kuowU\lp.^  they  possessed,  subservient 
li»  ilio  \iM's  v»t'  their  piol'ojssiou.     Herein,  however,  consisted  the 
^tlvl»>;^h  vi  {Xw'iv  kuo\\U\l^c;  and,  for  the  rest,  they  were  well- 
v'vUu'utinl  ^cuih'tiu'ti.     luU   I   will  venture  to  a£rm,  that  had 
hr.  liaiUio  luul   l>r.  Iiuhui^lou  Ivcii  constrained  to  accomplish 
hull  I  ho  I'oiiiM*  \»t'  liiriaiuu'  uud  si,'iciice  now  recommended  for 
\'i»iiiim»u    |iu>)W<ii\inal    cilumlisui,    they    would,    from    the  very 
toxtuM'  oi  iheii  luimU,  ha\\)  Ueti  uticrlv  spoiled  as  physicians. 
M\  v\|M  n\'u\-e  pi  huiutui  liu*  I la-H  louiT  since  convinced  me, 
\\\  ii  Ou»  iiuiiihi'i  \»l  1 1  III  \  li«4«i  lu^l  .i!i\l  svicutidc  men  in  the  world 
'»    '»•»  ill       I  lnieU»ir,  ivul  h\nitni^,  atul  real  science,  most  be 
iiuii,' .  ci   iLHi,  till.  Ill i-miiiiriii.  ^MK'o  M.>  maiiv  are  engaged  in 
lh\u  y\\\  .nil       Imii  I.,*  iIu'm  n'^nnutxut  c\crso  ditHcult,  it  is  not 

h.iU     •!  iltlli\iil(  -ij  I  III  II   /. ,. 

U  ii.'w  h-kl>M>  iii>i\  l>.i-iii  •iuinnl»iaiuv  a.s  well  as  a  help  Many 
iiu u  kiii'w  iiific  iifiit  i)i,.^  !»iv  lihU' u»  wicui.  There  is  a  point 
.^l  h*lii\i>  ill  ili.t  •»M)ii>oii.>ii  i>i  k!u»wU>i»»v  \^aud  this  point 
\.uiv  .  iiiiiiiii.  \\  III  \\^\\\  i«.iii  til  (i^  i,lii.»l ,  .  Ivvond  which,  if  more 
lii»  u  |iiii«>.l.  i)i>  i«  i>  •!..  Ill  •  w  ••iMMMi,..*  u,\'ir.^>,  i^^»  its  possessor*  I 
ii>u  .i.  i|it>iiuii  .1  ««ii)i  III  .11  ^tli'i  iii.^^^i  lia\c  ii{jiu\  and  never  can 
..«/  aii\iUui,'^.  iii^iiu.ii  v\%\>y  l%tv»H  \'  ij  jiud  1  am  acquainted 
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with  men  possesaiiig  comparativelv  small  knowledge,  bo  dextrous 
in  its  use  that  they  have  riddeu  over  the  heads  of  others  far, 
very  far,  their  superiors  in  acquirement.  Jfothing  is  more 
CDiuiuoQ  than  to  hear  it  said  of  some  eminent  and  distinguished 
person,  "  Eminent  and  distinguished  as  he  is,  what  would  he 
not  have  been  had  he  possessed  the  learning  ol  such  an  one  ?" 
"Whereas,  if  he  had  posseafcd  one  particle  more  of  learning  than 
he  has,  he  would  have  been  nothing  at  all;  it  would  have 
"weighed  him  down,  and  he  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  pi-etenders,  who  succeed  nobody  can 
tell  how — these  are  jugglers  and  mountebanks— but  of  those 
who  succeed  we  do  knotc  how,  and  know  it  to  be  by  dint  of  a 
knowledge  not  necessarily  large,  but  solid  and  well  chosen, 
which  is  {as  it  were)  ingrained  into  their  minds,  and  always  at 
hand,  and  always  producible  for  its  purpose. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  takes  exactly  the  right 
meu&uro  of  himself,  and  holds  a  just  balance  between  what  he 
n  acquire  and  what  he  can  use,  be  it  groat  or  be  it  small ! 
With  ail  becoming  deference  to  those  who  so  loudly  trumpet 
forth  the  praises  of  knowledge,  and  fright  the  trembling  Btudi;nt 
with  a  portentous  array  of  the  wonderful  things  he  has  to  leurn, 
I  would  venture  to  crave  some  little  regard  lor  what  is  not  so 
much  as  named  by  them,  but  what  is  pre-eminently  more 
important  than  knowledge  itself,  I  moan  wisdom,  as  a  thiii;^ 
distinct  from  knowledge,  but  not  opposed  to  it ;  requiring,  in- 
deed, knowledge  to  work  upon,  but  taking  care  to  proporiion 
that  knowledge  to  the  real  end  which  itself  (wisdom)  has  in 
Ticw.  I  marvel  that  this  wisdom  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  physician's  character,  since  it  is  conspicuously 
the  chief  of  all,  and  was  unquestionably  that  which  gained  for 
the  two  eminent  men  whom  we  havemenlioned  the  praise  which 
they  justly  merited  from  mankind. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  very  nature,  a  thing  too  lofty  for  me 

venture  to  describe.     You  shall  learn  what  it  is  from  one 

who  well  understood  how  distinct  it  is  from  mere  knowledge, 

and  who  was  himself  endowed  with  it  in  a  measure  beyond 

^m    ordinary  mortals. 

^B  "  Wisdom,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  is  to  be  dialinguished  from 
^H  knowledge,  to  which  il  bears  an  afhnily,  but  ought  not  to  be 
^H  confounded  nith  it.     Though  wisdom  necessarily  presupposes 
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knowleiige,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  it  in  things  of  whicU 
we  are  ignorant,  yet  it  ought  to  be  something  more  practical, 
and  rather  more  comprehensive:  it  ever  bears  a  relation  to  the 
end;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  perfect,  to  the  highest 
and  the  last  end  the  agent  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It 
first  judges  of  the  end  fittest  to  be  pursued,  and  next  detenmnea 
what  are  the  most  fitting  and  euiiable  means  of  accomplishing 
it.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as  umpire 
in  every  ditEculty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction  and  control^* 
to  all  the  powers  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It  belongs  to 
wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease  ;  when  to 
reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter;  when  to  speak,  and  wh^ 
to  keep  silence  ;  when  to  give,  and  when  to  receive ;  in  short, 
to  regulate  the  measure  of  all  things,  as  well  as  to  detei'mina 
the  end,  and  provide  the  means  of  obtaining  the  end,  pursued 
in  every  deliberate  course  of  action."* 

More    simply,  but    with    equal    majesty    and    truth,  spoke 
another  of  congenial  mind  upon  the  same  high  subject :— 


I 


"  Knowledge  and  wiadom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofltjines  no  ooimectioa.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  ; 
Wisdom  in  juinds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprotitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  Braooth'd,  and  gqnarcd,  and  fitted  to  ik  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud,  thai  he  has  luamt  ao  much; 
AVi^om  ia  humble,  that  he  knows  no  more."t 


L 


These  words  might  have  been  spoken  by  an  oracle,  they  ai^ 
so  suitable  both  to  learners  and  teachers  of  our  profession  at  the] 
present  day.  "VVe,  of  all  men,  ought  to  seek  knowledge,  not  fofl 
the  sake  of  being  knowing,  but  for  the  sake  of  being  wise  ;  anil] 
those  who  are  our  masters,  and  are  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  io, 
learn,  should  not  make  a  pompous  announcement  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  with  which  medicine  may  hold  a  posaibla 
alliance,  but  should  prudently  select  and  measure  the  knowlediM, 
required,  with  a  view  to  the  general  capacity,  and  conformabljj 
to  its  end. 

•  VoL  v.,  Sermon  xsiv.  f  Cowper's  Task,  book  v 
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In  laying  down  any  scheme  of  education,  you  must  take 
care  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  to  be 
educated.  There  may  be  circumstances  in  their  condition  and 
objects,  rendering  that  education^  which  is  the  best  in  itself, 
not  the  best  for  them.  Such  circumstances  belong,  in  an 
especial  degree,  to  our  profession.  Very  few  enter  it  who  are 
not  to  live  by  it :  very  few  who  are  not  required  to  exercise  its 
practical  duties  earhj^  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
beginning  as  soon  as  possible  to  support  themselves.  So  that 
the  majority  cannot  wait  to  be  made  philosophers  before  they 
become  practitioners. 

These  are  homely  considerations ;  but  they  are  true,  and 
most  important  to  be  borne  in  mind ; — so  important,  that  they, 
above  all  other  considerations,  ought  to  regulate  the  kind  and 
extent  of  knowledge  which  should  generally  constitute  the 
education  of  medical  men  in  this  country.  Herein  is  involved 
a  very  urgent  necessity.  It  is  inherent  in  the  state  of  society. 
You  cannot  alter  it :  you  cannot  evade  it.  Conform  to  it  you 
must,  if  you  desire  to  provide  for  the  well-bringing  up  of  those 
in  whose  assured  competency  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  peculiar 
duties  mankind  have  the  highest  interest. 

This  necessity,  imder  which  the  majority  find  themselves, 
of  exercising  their  profession  early^  requires  that  they  should 
be  made  practitioners  in  the  easiest  and  the  nearest  way.  Their 
knowledge  should  be  of  things  obviously  and  confessedly  neces- 
sary, and  this  knowledge  ought  to  be  rigidly  exacted,  and 
nothing  more ;  for  if  you  go  beyond  this,  you  ruin  the  purpose 
you  wish  to  serve. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  things  out  of  the  profession,  by 
the  previous  knowledge  of  which  the  things  within  the  pro- 
fession are  better  understood.  Such  previous  knowledge  you 
may  recommend,  but  you  must  not  demand  it.  You  may 
recMtmend  that  every  man,  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of 
physic,  should  obtain  the  best  general  education  within  his 
reach :  but  you  must  specify  nothing  as  absolutely  necessary 
but  what  bears  immediately  upon  professional  use. 

Now,  that  is  absolutely  necessary^  and  must  be  studied  prior 
to  experience,  without  which  experience  itself  will  hardly 
profit  us  when  we  have  obtained  it.  And  that  is  absolutely 
necessary^  and  must  not  only  be  studied  prior  to,  but  must  be 
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8till  cultivated  simultaneously  with,  experience,  without  whose 
constant  help  and  guidance  experience  itself  will  be  cramped, 
and  hindered  in  its  exercise,  and  cannot  go  on  to  perfection. 
Of  processes  of  disease,  and  processes  of  reparation ;  of  the 
great  remedial  agents,  and  the  powers  which  belong  to  them, 
and  their  modes  of  acting,  and  modes  of  counteracting,  and 
the  methods  of  their  application;  of  these  some  knowledge 
must  be  had  prior  to  experience,  and  a  greater  knowledge  must 
continuallj  go  along  with  it.  Anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and 
materia  medica,  are  the  keys  to  such  knowledge.  You  have, 
therefore,  a  right  to  specify  these  as  objects  of  study,  to  affirm 
that  a  competent  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  the  practice 
of  physic,  and  to  exact  it. 

The  same  necessity  which  the  majority  are  under  of  prac- 
tising their  profession  early,  and  of  circumscribing  their  educa- 
tion within  a  short  period,  while  it  imposes  some  limit  and 
selection  of  the  things  to  be  learned,  requires  also  a  prudent 
method  of  teaching  them. 

Upon  subjects,  the  proofs  of  which  are  contained  in  speci- 
mens and  experiments  presented  to  the  eye,  instruction  can 
only  be  had  by  resorting  to  the  places  where  such  specimens 
or  experiments  are  exhibited  and  explained.  Most  properly, 
therefore,  are  chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  and  anatomy, 
taught  in  lecture-rooms,  where  the  proofs  are  continually  ready 
at  every  stage  of  the  instruction,  and  the  instruction  itself  con* 
sists  in  little  else  than  exhibiting  them  in  their  proper  place 
and  order. 

But  are  not  medicine  and  surgery  conversant  with  objects 
presented  to  the  eye  ?  and  ought  not  they,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  learned  by  the  contemplation  of  those  objects  ?    Yes. 

But  in  the  lecture-room  these  objects  cannot  be  constantly 
present,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  instruction,  and  be  appealed 
to  as  proofs.  Description,  therefore,  is  made  to  supply  their 
place,  and  become  their  substitute.  Description,  however,  is  a 
poor  substitute ;  for  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  except  to 
those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  reality. 

How,  then,  is  medical  and  surgical  instruction  to  be  con- 
ducted, so  as  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose  more  effectually  P 
By  keeping  its  real  objects  more,  and  as  much  as  possible,  in 
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view:  and  as  those  objects  cannot  be  brought  to  the  student,  the 
student  must  be  brought  to  them.  As  he  cannot  see  them  in 
the  lecture-room,  he  must  seek  them  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  there  he  must  seek  his  instruction  too,  if  he  is  to 
obtain  any.  And  even  there  he  will  find  it  difficult  enough  to 
learn,  with  the  objects  before  his  eyes. 

I  have  long  doubted  whether  systematic  courses  of  lectures 
on  medicine  and  surgery  ought  to  be  considered  as  essential  a 
part  of  professional  education  as  they  are,  and  whether  the 
rigid  attendance  upon  them  which  is  required  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  other  more  indispensable  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge;  and  whether  they  are  not  thus  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  very  purposes  they  are 
intended  to  promote. 

You  must  go  to  the  lecture-room,  and  see  dissections,  or 
perform  them  for  yourselves^  in  order  to  learn  anatomy :  you 
must  go  to  the  lecture-room,  and  see  experiments  made,  or 
make  them  yourselves,  in  order  to  learn  chemistry. 

And  you  must  go  to  the  wards  of  a  hospital  in  order  to 
learn  disease  and  its  treatment ;  for  there  only  you  can  see  the 
sick  man,  and  inquire  his  symptoms,  and  give  the  remedy,  and 
note  its  effects,  and  witness  its  success  or  its  failure. 

In  the  wards  of  this  vast  hospital,  there  are  five  hundred 
experiments  continually  going  on,  day  and  night;  even  the 
great  experiments  of  appeasing  pain,  of  repairing  injuries,  of 
controlling  disease,  of  averting  death.  They  are  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  us,  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 
But  we  cannot  take  you  into  a  room  apart,  and  tell  you  what 
they  are.  They  are  open  to  your  inspection.  Go  and  see  what 
they  import.  Your  time  is  short.  You  will  soon  be  engaged 
with  the  like  experiments  yourselves,  and  upon  your  own 
responsibility ;  and  then,  be  assured,  you  will  soon  perceive 
that  an  acquaintance  with  all  their  particularities  and  details  is 
essential  to  their  success  in  your  hands. 

From  what  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  let  no  man  impute  it  to  me  that 
I  desire  to  degrade  physic  from  the  rank  which  has  hitherto 
been  conceded  to  it  among  the  learned  professions. 

I  believe  (what  my  own  observation  has  convinced  me  of) 
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that  there  is  a  mischief  in  putting  forth  u  vast  inventory  of 
miscellaneous  things,  to  bo  learnt  by  those  trhose  time  is  hardly 
sufficient  lor  mastering  that  knoirlcdgo  which  is  obviously 
necessary  for  practical  use,  I  believe,  also,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  demand  from  students  generally,  whatever  might  be 
the  time  and  opportunities  at  their  disposal,  a  perfect  literary 
and  philosophical  educatioDj  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  our  own 
or  any  other  profession. 

But  although  I  do  not  enumerate  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
French,  and  Italian,  and  German,  and  insist  that  all  these  you 
must  know,  yet  I  by  all  means  recommend  you  to  get  as  good 
a  literary  education  as  you  can.  Lei  each  man  learn  as  many 
languages,  beside  his  own,  as  are  within  the  easy  reach  of  his 
time,  his  opportunities,  and  his  understanding.  For  every 
language  will  furnish  him  with  a  key  to  new  stores  of  profes- 
sional information.  But  to  know  a  language,  implies  its  ready 
use,  not  a  dark  apprehension  of  its  words  and  phrases.  Our 
own  unassisted  mother-tongue  is  a  better  way  to  be  wise  than 
this. 

Again,  although  I  do  not  enumerate  every  department  of 
science  that  has  obtained  a  name,  and  tell  you  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  should  be  conversant  with  all,  yet  I  recommend  you 
to  get  the  best  scientific  education  you  can.  Let  each  man, 
according  to  bis  time  and  opportunities,  pursue  that  department, 
or  those  several  departments,  to  which  his  mind  inclines:  but 
let  him  take  care  to  feel  his  ground  firmly  established  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  goes  along.  For  hrre  all  half  knowledge  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Even  homely  common  sense  arrives  at 
much  safer  conclusions  in  the  things  whfch  belong  to  medi- 
cine, than  any  scientific  principles  half  understood,  and 
misapplied. 

Tlie  medieal  men  of  England  do,  and  will  continue  to,  keep 
pace  with  the  age  in  which  they  live,  however  rapidly  it  may 
advance  in  the  course  of  improvement.  Tbey  need  not  be 
trained  and  sophisticated  according  to  any  compulsory  discipline 
in  order  to  do  so  By  such  accomplishments  as  are  congenial 
with  their  professional  studies,  yet  unforced  and  unpretended, — 
by  such  moral  qualities  as,  however  they  are  engendered,  are, 
I  am  persuaded,  refined  and  exalted  by  their  daily  habits  and 
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aYOoations, — their    charact'er    has  been,   and  always  will  be, 
esteemed  honourable,  and  their  influence  great. 

Yes!  their  character  is  honourable,  and  their  influence 
great ;  and  yet  they  are  little  conversant  with  the  vulgar  means 
of  popular  credit.  They  are  singularly  abstinent  from  all 
passionate  interference  with  subjects  of  mere  temporary  interest. 
No  sect,  no  party  in  politics,  has  reckoned  many  of  our  profes- 
sion among  its  clamorous  advocates :  but  wherever  there  has 
been  any  association  of  good  men  for  laudable  ends — wherever 
any  institution  has  sprung  up  having  science  or  literature  for 
its  object — or  any  great  scheme  of  benevolence  been  designed 
or  pe^ected — medical  men  have  been  always  found  among  their 
first,  their  most  zealous,  and  useful  promoters. 

In  England,  too,  there  always  have  been  amono:  physicians 
those  who  have  been  upon  an  equality  of  education  with  the 
noblest  and  most  learned  of  the  land.  They  have  been  mixed 
with  them  at  our  public  schools  and  universities ;  they  have 
contended  with  them  in  honourable  rivalrv ;  and  their  minds 
have  taken  a  congenial  character  from  the  similar  studies  of 
their  youth.  At  length  they  have  all  separated  to  their  several 
destinies  for  life.  Some  to  the  senate,  some  to  the  bar,  some  to 
the  church,  some  to  physic.  These  men,  so  educated,  have  ever 
afterwards  looked  with  esteem  upon  each  other,  and  each  other's 
pursuits.  And  thus  have  the  most  illustrious  men  of  every 
age,  who  could  know  nothing  of  physic  as  a  profession,  viewing 
it  through  those  whom  they  have  known  engaged  in  it,  been 
compelled  to  regard  it  with  reverence  and  honour.  In  this 
way  a  credit  has  been  derived  to  our  common  profession, 
in  which  every  individual  in  every  rank  of  it  has  partaken, 
when  those  whose  good  opinion  is  most  coveted  have  taken 
their  estimate  of  physic  and  physicians  from  contemplating 
the  characters  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Heberden  and  Sir  George 
Baker. 

What  has  been  will,  I  trust,  ever  continue  to  be  ;  for  I  have 
a  conservative  jealousy  of  the  rank  due  to  my  profession.  I 
wish  to  see  physicians  still  instituted  in  the  same  discipline,  and 
still  reared  in  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  wisest  and 
the  best  men ;  and  that  not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  ornamental 
merely,  and  becoming  to  their  character,  but  because  I  am 
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persuaded  that  that  discipline,  which  renders  the  mind  most 
capacious  of  wisdom  and  most  capacious  of  virtue,  can  hold  the 
torch,  and  light  the  path,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries  in 
every  science. 

It  was  the  same  discipline  which  contributed  to  form  the 
mind  of  Newton  and  of  Locke,  of  Harvey  and  of  Sydenham. 
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LECTURE  II. 

▲MPLE  MATERIALS  AFFORDED  BT  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  CLINICAL 
STUDY  OF  MEDICINE. — REASONS  OF  ITS  COMPARATIVE  NEG- 
LECT.— ^rrs   INDISPENSABLENBSS  ^O   SUCCESSFUL   PRACTICE. — ITS 

MORAL   USES. RELUCTANCE   OF  6TUDBNTS  TO  ENGAGE  IN  IT. — 

SUROBRT9  WHY  MORE  POPULAR  THAN  MEDICINE. — WHAT 
CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IS  IN  THE  STRICTEST  SENSE. — METHOD 
OF  TAKING  CASES. — REMARKS  UPON  AUSCULTATION  AS  AN  AID 
TO  DIAGNOSIS. 

I'  HATE  always  thought  that  hospitals  are  not  converted  to  half 
the  good  they  are  calculated  to  serve  as  schools  of  medicine; 
and  I  think  so  still. 

I  have  always  thought  that,  in  hospitals,  knowledge  is 
perpetually  running  to  waste  for  want  of  labourers  to  gather 
it ;  and  I  think  so  still. ' 

I  have  always  thought  that,  in  our  schools,  every  mode  of 
lecturing  has  been  unduly  exalted  above  clinical  lecturing ; 
and  every  place  where  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  or  is  supposed 
to  be  had,  has  been  unduly  preferred  to  the  bedside ;  and  I 
continue  to  think  thus. 

With  respect  to  clinical  lecturing  itself,  custom  has  robbed 
it  of  its  peculiar  character,  and,  withal,  of  half  its  advantages, 
and  half  its  popularity.  It  has  been  separated  too  much  from 
the  wards  and  the  bedside,  and  has  deviated  into  a  discussion 
of  abstract  pathology  and  therapeutics.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
things  which  can  be  discussed  with  convenience  and  propriety 
only  apart  from  the  patient ;  and  so  let  them  be :  but  these 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  things  which  can 
only  be  learnt  at  his  bedside,  and  in  his  very  presence. 

Here  is  a  hospital  containing  500  patients — a  wonderful 
spectacle  !  Hither  resort  hundreds  of  students  from  every  part 
of  the  empire.  Here  they  see  what  the  majority  will  never 
see  again,  after  the  period  of  their  pupilage  is  over.     They  see 
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collected  in  one  place  every  variety  of  disease,  and  every  variety 
of  injury,  and  numerous  specimens  of  each.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity of  instruction  gained,  if  rightly  used ;  what  an  opportur 
nity  lost,  if  neglected ! 

And  which  is  generally  the  case  P  Is  the  opportunity,  in 
fact,  generally  used  or  neglected?  I  speak  from  my  own 
certain  conviction,  and  I  answer,  that  it  is  generally  neglected. 
I  know  that  five  out  of  six  of  those  who  profess  to  attend  the 
medical  practice  of  this  hospital  (and  it  is  the  same  at  other 
hospitals)  never  watch  a  single  case  of  disease  through  its  entire 
course,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  pupilage.  I  say  this 
with  great  sorrow,  and  as  a  warning  to  those  whose  pupilage 
has  yet  to  begin.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  materials  of 
knowledge  running  to  waste. 

Now,  seeing  among  the  students  of  our  prof  ession  that  desire 
for  knowledge  which  I  do,  I  must  be  slow  to  charge  upon  them 
a  systematic  disregard  of  things  most  essential.  May  I  presume 
rather  to  suspect  that  the  discipline  they  are  subjected  to  is  a 
little  faulty  P  I  should  be  sorry  to  prejudice  students  against 
the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  for  them :  I  would  rather 
urge  them  to  greater  diligence,  that  so  they  might  overcome  any 
little  impediments  which  lie  in  their  way.  Nevertheless,  my 
situation  of  physician  to  this  great  hospital  having  given  me 
some  insight  into  the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  it  does  not  work  so  well  as  it  ought,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  point  out  where  I  think  the  machinery  labours. 

I  think,  then,  considering  the  limited  period  which  the 
majority  of  students  can  devote  to  their  education,  a  great  deal 
too  much  is  required  from  them  as  preparatory  to  their  becom- 
ing practitioners.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  things  which 
they  must  bring  certificates  of  having  learnt,  there  is  a  fear  that 
they  learn  some  very  imperfectly,  and  some  they  do  not  learn 
at  all ;  and  there  is  a  chance  that  what  they  thus  learn  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all,  may  be  the  very  things  concerning  which 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  competently  informed. 
And  such  is  really  the  fact.  So  pressing  upon  the  student's 
mind  and  time  is  the  necessity  of  attending  a  multiplicity  of 
lectures,  that  he  has  neither  attention  nor  leisure  left  to  bestow 
upon  the  observation  of  diseases  and  the  effects  of  remedies. 

But  how  are  you  to  abridge  the  catalogue  of  lectures^  and 
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what  is  there  now  taught  which  you  could  fairly  exclude,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  more  ample  observation  of  diseases  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals  ? 

Anatomy  must  be  learnt :  the  form,  the  situation,  the 
Btructure  of  parts,  must  be  known ;  even  their  intimate  healthy 
structure  should  be  much  and  often  examined,  by  the  medical 
student  especially,  that  his  eye  may  become  skilled  in  detecting 
deviations  from  that  structure,  and  tracing  the  visible  vestiges 
of  disease.  Dissection,  too,  must  be  practised,  by  the  surgical 
student  especially,  that  his  hand  may  be  accustomed  to  the  ready 
use  of  the  knife.  All  the  time  that  is  bestowed  upon  it  is, 
therefore,  fairly  due  to  anatomy. 

Then  come  chemistry  and  the  materia  medica.  And  let  no 
man  who  is  making  his  entrance  into  the  medical  profession 
henceforth  ever  neglect  chemistry.  Chemistry  was  once  thought 
to  be  conversant  only  with  the  physiology  of  external  nature  ; 
but  every  day  is  bringing  us  to  look  more  and  more  to  chemistry 
to  explain  the  physiology  of  our  own  bodies.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  suffered  to  become  a  less  prominent  part  of  medical 
eaucation  than  it  is.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  materia 
medica.  The  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  not  likely,  upon 
the  whole,  to  increase  in  number ;  but  those  in  use  will  require 
a  more  accurate  study ;  more  will  be  known  concerning  them, 
and  more  will  consequently  be  to  be  learnt.  Besides  the  natural 
history  of  many  vegetables,  there  is  also  their  chemical  analysis. 
Chemistry  has  already  detected,  in  several,  the  simple  principle 
to  which  the  whole  plant  is  indebted  for  its  medicinal  virtue ; 
and  these  simple  principles  are  beginning  to  be  largely  and 
beneficially  employed  in  practice.  This,  then,  is  not  a  time  to 
abridge  the  study  of  the  materia  medica,  when  science  is  making 
in  it  new  discoveries  every  day,  and  drawing  from  it  more 
powerful  and  more  convenient  agents. 

Then  there  are  lectures  upon  botany ;  lectures  upon  mid- 
wifery, and  upon  the  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  lectures 
upon  forensic  medicine.  Now,  I  dare  not  say  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  all  these  lectures  is  not  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
therefore  I  must  not  tell  the  student  that  this  knowledge  is  less 
important  than  that,  and  that  one  lecture  he  may  attend  less 
diligently  than  another ;  I  must  only  speak  generally  upon  so 
delicate  a  subject,  and  contrive  to  intimate  my  opinion  without 
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giving  offence.  The  prudent  houseliolder,  when  he  would 
furnish  himself  a  house,  sees  well  enough  that  some  things  are 
of  mahogany,  and  some  of  rosewood,  and  others  of  ebony  and 
gold.  He  sees  much  for  beauty  and  much  for  use,  and  longai 
perhaps,  to  possess  all.  But  his  question  is,  "  Can  I  afford  to 
possess  themP"  and  his  answer,  "No,  not  at  present;  and  I 
must  wait  until  I  can."  So,  when  there  is  laid  before  the 
student  this  magnificent  furniture  of  the  mind,  and  he  asks 
himself,  "  Can  I  possess  it  P  "  I  will  answer  the  question  for 
him,  "  No,  you  cannot  at  present." — "  But  can  I  ever  poseesi 
HP" — "Certainly  you  can." — "But  how?" — " By  diligence 
and  by  time.  Your  studies  will  not  be  limited  to  the  period  of 
your  pupilage,  and  you  will  know  all  these  things  in  time; 
but  certainly  not  in  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three  years." 

Observe,  I  am  not  captiously  finding  tault  with  these  formal 
requisites  of  medical  education.  The  things  themselves  ara 
excellent.  But  I  cannot  help  wishing,  either  that  fewer  had 
been  demanded,  or  that  more  time  had  been  allowed  for  mas- 
tering them. 

But  when  all  (he  lectures  in  question  have  had  their  share  of 
attention,  and  you  have  brought  away  from  each  what  informai- 
tion  you  can,  your  most  important  business,  to  which  all  these 
serve  but  as  the  humble  instruments,  is  still  to  be  performed;. 
you  have  to  learn  disease,  and  how  to  treat  it ;  and  there  are 
lectures  immediately  subservient  to  this  purpose,  viz.  lecturaa 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine ;  also  clinical  lec- 
tures ;  also  attendance  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick ;  also  exami- 
nation of  the  bodies  of  those  who  die. 

Now,  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  pro- 
fess to  teacb  physic  systematically,  and  to  give  an  entire  view 
of  the  subject  down  to  the  present  day.  They  are  a  kind  of 
medical  orrery,  in  which  fevers  and  inflammations,  exanthe- 
mata and  hnomorrbages,  profluvia  and  cachexies,  are  made  to- 
perform  their  circumvolutions  with  wonderful  order  and  pro- 
priety. And,  as  the  youthful  astronomer  needs  to  contemplate 
Home  mimic  show  of  the  heavens,  before  he  can  profitably  scaa 
the  heavens  themselves,  so  the  youthful  physician  needs  (it  it 
thought)  some  orderly  representation  of  the  whole,  to  make  bim 
know  and  admire  the  extent  and  nobleness  of  his  art,  before  he 
begins  to  deal  with  its  important  realitieB. 
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Beware,  howevery  of  mistaking  the  intention  of  these  sys- 
tematic lectures  on  medicine,  or  of  allowing  your  minds  to  rest 
in  them  for  purposes  which  they  are  not  intended  to  serve. 
They  are  introductory,  and  only  introductory,  to  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  acquired  by  other  means.  These  means  are 
necessary  and  indispensable — so  absolutely  indispensable,  that, 
without  them,  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  The  knowledge  in 
question  is  the  acquaintance  with  diseases  in  all  their  forms,  and 
the  acquaintance  with  remedies  in  all  their  kinds,  and  all  their 
modes  of  applidition ;  and  the  means  in  question  are  inter- 
course, continual  intercourse,  with  the  human  beings  who  are 
the  subject  of  diseases.  Diseases  are  not  abstractions ;  they  are 
modes  of  acting,  different  from  the  natural  and  healthy  modes 
— modes  of  disorganizing,  modes  of  suffering,  and  modes  of 
dying ;  and  there  must  be  a  living,  moving,  sentient  body  for 
all  this. 

This  body  must  be  your  study,  and  your  continual  care — 
your  active,  willing,  earnest  care.  Nothing  must  make  you 
shrink  from  it.  In  its  weakness  and  infirmities,  in  the  dis- 
honours of  its  corruption,  you  must  still  value  it — still  stay  by 
it — to  mark  its  hunger  and  thirst,  its  sleeping  and  waking,  its 
heat  and  its  cold;  to  hear  its  complaints,  to  register  its 
groans. 

And  is  it  possible  to  feel  an  interest  in  all  this  P  Ay,  in- 
deed it  is ;  a  greater,  far  greater,  interest  than  ever  painter  or 
sculptor  took  in  the  form  and  beauties  of  its  health. 

Whence  comes  this  interest  P  At  first,  perhaps,  it  seldom 
comes  naturally:  a  mere  sense  of  duty  must  engender  it; 
and  still,  for  awhile,  a  mere  sense  of  duty  must  keep  it  alive. 
Presently,  the  quick,  curious,  restless  spirit  of  science  enlivens 
it;  and  then  it  becomes  an  excitement,  and  then  a  pleasure, 
and  then  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  mind. 

When  the  interest  of  attending  the  sick  has  reached  this 
point,  there  arises  from  it,  or  has  already  arisen,  a  ready 
discernment  of  diseases,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  remedies. 
And  the  skill  may  exalt  the  interest,  and  the  interest  may  im- 
prove the  skill,  until,  in  process  of  time,  experience  forms  the 
consummate  practitioner. 

But  does  the  interest  of  attending  the  sick  necessarily  stop 
here  P     The  question  may  seem  strange.     If  it  has  led  to  the 
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readiest  discernment  and  the  highest  skill,  and  formed  the  con- 
summate practitioner,  why  need  it  go  further  P 

But  what  if  humanity  shall  warm  it  ?  Then  this  interest, 
this  excitement,  this  intellectual  pleasure,  is  exalted  into  a 
principle,  and  invested  with  a  moral  motive,  and  passes  into  the 
heart.  What  if  it  be  carried  still  further  P  What  if  religion 
should  animate  it  P  Why,  then  happy  indeed  is  that  man  whose 
mind,  whose  moral  nature,  and  whose  spiritual  being,  are  all 
harmoniously  engaged  in  the  daily  business  of  his  life ;  with 
whom  the  same  act  has  become  his  own  happiness,  a  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  worship  of  Ood. 

Such  a  man  any  of  you  may  be ;  but  you  must  begin  by 
learning  to  stand  by  the  sick  bed,  and  make  it  your  delight. 

But  the  interest  of  attending  the  sick,  I  have  said,  seldom 
comes  naturally;  it  begins  in  a  sense  of  duty.  All  men,  espe- 
cially young  men,  have  a  repugnance  to  scenes  of  misery.  A 
single  object  of  wretchedness  is  enough  to  disturb  one  at  first ; 
but  to  find  one's  self  at  once  transported  into  a  throng  of 
objects,  where  all  are  wretched,  is  apt  to  give  a  wrench  to  the 
spirits  from  which  they  do  not  always  easily  recover.  It  is  here, 
then,  just  at  the  threshold  of  his  practical  studies,  that  the 
young  man  must  rest  upon  his  sense  of  duty.  His  sense  of 
duty  must  rally  him,  and  support  him,  and  bring  him  back  to 
the  objects  which  he  is  so  reluctant  to  face;  and  the  interest 
will  follow,  if  he  is  but  just  to  himself. 

I  have  now  been  a  hospital  physician  many  years,  and 
many  a  succession  of  students  has  passed  before  me.  I  have 
not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  their  habits,  and  have 
remarked  some  things  respecting  the  growth  of  this  interest  for 
the  practical  objects  of  our  profession,  which  are  really  very 
curious. 

At  first  all  students  arc  averse  from  visiting  the  sick ;  they 
have  no  fancy  for  the  wards,  either  medical  or  surgical,  and 
they  especially  shrink  from  the  surgical.  But  when  the  repug- 
nance is  got  over,  and  an  interest  begins  to  be  felt,  that  interest 
in  almost  sure  to  be  for  surgery  in  preference  to  medicine ;  and 
yet,  when  they  settle  in  life,  their  skill  in  surgery  will  be  little 
called  for,  but  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  which  they  treat 
will  be  medical. 

Now,  one  reason  why  surgery  is  more  popular  than  medicine 
is,  that  it  is  easier.     Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  imagine  that  I  wish 
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to  disparage  surgerj.  In  a  profession  like  ours,  nothing  can 
show  such  bad  feeling,  or  such  bad  taste,  as  purposely  to  let  fall 
expressions  which  cast  an  imputation  of  inferiority  upon  those 
who  happen  to  cultivate  a  different  portion  of  the  same  field  of 
science  and  usefulness  from  our  own.  And  even  here  I  will 
allow,  if  you  please,  that  cases  occur  in  the  department  of 
surgery,  beset  with  difficulties  and  perplexities,  which  we  in 
the  department  of  medicine  do  not  meet  with,  and  which 
require  information^  and  judgment,  and  skill  of  the  highest 
order  to  surmount. 

But  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  cases, 
such  as  we  find  them  in  hospitals ;  and,  upon  a  comparison  of 
such  cases,  surgery  is  certainly  much  easier  than  medicine ;  and 
students  take  to  it  the  more  kindly  because  it  is  easier. 

Surgery,  for  the  most  part,  requires  fewer  circumstances  to 
bring  you  to  a  knowledge  of  its  object  than  medicine  does.  In 
surgery  there  are  prominent  points  of  interest,  which  arrest 
and  command  the  attention  at  once;  in  medicine  the  points  of 
interest  are  to  be  sought  after,  and,  being  found,  are  to  be 
retained  and  cherished  by  much  labour  of  the  understanding. 
External  sores,  external  inflammation,  and  broken  bones,  re- 
quire only  to  be  seen  and  handled  in  order  to  be  known.  But 
the  same  knowledge  which,  in  surgery,  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  senses,  in  medicine,  which  is  conversant  with  internal 
disease,  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  process  of  reasoning ;  and 
reasoning  is  more  difficult  than  seeing  and  touching,  and  its 
conclusions  are  more  uncertain,  and  much  more  liable  to  error. 

Moreover,  the  adaptation  of  curative  means  requires  more 
vigilance  in  medicine  than  in  surgery.  There  is  no  end  of  the 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  day  after  day,  in 
order  to  practise  medicine  with  tolerable  success.  A  man  has 
an  external  inflammation :  the  surgeon  sees  it,  and  is  at  once 
sure  of  its  existence ;  he  prescribes  for  it,  and  sees  its  gradual 
decline  as  plainly  as  he  first  saw  its  rise  and  progress.  A  man 
has  an  internal  inflammation ;  but  the  physician,  not  seeing  it, 
is  obliged  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  by  a  great 
variety  of  considerations:  he  prescribes  for  it,  and  is  again 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  variety  of  considerations  before  he  can 
know  that  it  has  begun  to  decline  or  has  ceased.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  physio  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  do  not  admit  the 
vulgar  reproach  which  has  followed  from  it.     There  is  nothing 
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absolutely  sure  but  what  rests  upon  tbo  basis  of  Durobers,  or 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  Where  reasoning  begins, 
there  begins  uncertainty  ;  and  on  this  account  tbo  highest  and 
the  best  things  in  the  world  are  all  uncertain,  and  so  Is  our 
profession.  But  from  this  very  uncertainty  those  who  practise 
it  successfully  claim  their  greatest  honour  :  for  where  there  is 
no  possibility  of  error,  no  praise  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  what 
is  righi. 

Another  reason  why  surgery  is  more  popular  than  medit 
is,  that  it  is  easier  for  pupils  to  make  surgical  cases  a  matter  ■ 
discussion  and  conversation   among   themaelves,  and   thus 
convey  an  interest  to  each  other  respecting  them.     They 
agree  about  the  extent  of  this  bum  and  that  fracture, 
understand  each  other  when  they  talk  about  them ;  but  C( 
ceming  the  progress  of  a  fever,  and  all  its  circumstances — ho 
they  differ  to-day  from  what  they  were  yesterday,  and  whit  J 
influence  the  means  employed  have  had  in  determining  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place — it  is  quite  impossible  that 
they  should  have  any  very  general  conversation.     It  is  neoea-, 
aary  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  to  point  them  ok 
Language  often  fails  of  terms  to  designate  them;   and  the 
experienced    often    find    a   difficulty    in     making    themsel'* 
intelligible   to  each  other  in  speaking  of  them.     There  oi 
flourished  within  these  walls  "  The  medical  and  Fhilosopl 
Society  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital."     I  fear  it  exists  so 
loofier.     The  time  waa  that  it  was  attended  weekly  by  at  least 
an  hundred  students  and  others.     There  was  often  no  lack  of 
discussion,  and  good  discussion  too,  upon  professional  subjects: 
but  the  subject  was  almost  always  a  surgical  subject.     I  hwnJ 
already  shown  the  reason  why  it  was  so.     It  could  not  fed 
otherwise.  ] 

Again :  young  men  like  to  be  doing  something — something 
that  shall  be  real  employment.  Thus  they  are  gratified  while 
they  are  plastering,  and  binding,  and  dressing,  &c.  They  see 
and  they  feul  that  they  are  promoting  some  object  daily  and 
hourly,  with  their  own  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  But 
in  medicine,  the  quiet  and  almost  passive  manner  in  which  they 
are  engaged  about  the  sick  requires  a  state  of  mind  which  is 
seldom  possessed  in  early  life. 

Why  do  I  mention  all  these  things  ?     In  order  to  show 
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you  that  I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  are 
mpt  to  abate  jour  interest  for  that  department  in  which  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  desire  to  promote  your  instruction,  and  of  all  the 
difficulties  I  have  to  encounter,  when  I  attempt  to  win  you  to  it. 
May  I  here  be  permitted  to  eay  a  few  words  concerning 
myself?  My  office,  as  one  of  the  phyaiciana  to  this  great 
hospiial,  makes  it  my  first  profeeaional  duty  to  further  the 
studies  of  those  who  resort  hither  for  instruction.  A  certain 
department  is  allotted  me,  and  within  that  department  I  have, 
upon  deliberation,  chosen  a  certain  course.  It'  it  be  not 
•ssentiully  the  best,  it  is  at  least  that  in  which  I  feel  myself  to 
ve  the  greatest  capacity  of  usefulness.  I  desire  that  you 
•houtd  know  what  that  course  has  hitherto  been,  in  order  that 
'oa  may  understand  what  it  will  be  henceforward,  and  what 
'on  are  to  expect  from  me. 

I  have  been  physician  here  eleven  years.  Having  no  formal 
Kturea  to  give,  I  have  considered  my  business  to  be  expressly 
D  the  wards  of  the  hospital;  and  I  have  thought  myself 
expressly  placed  there  to  be  a  ilemomtralor  of  medical  facts.  I 
the  term  riemomfrator,  because  it  will  at  once  carry  my 
ueamng  to  your  minds ;  which  is,  that  I  have  looked  upon 
myself  as  engaged  to  direct  the  student  where  to  look  for,  and 
how  to  detect,  the  object  which  he  ought  to  know ;  and,  the 
•bject  being  known,  to  point  out  the  value  of  it  in  itself  and  in 
■11  iw  relations. 

In  prosecuting  this  my  duty,  I  have  betaken  myself  to  the 
luspital  at  an  early  hour ;   and  I  have  had  a  purpose  in  so 
doing.     I  have  desired  to  meet  the  students  before  their  minds 
were  preoccupied  with  other  things;  that,  among  the  inter- 
fering demands  of  other  objects  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  they  should  not  have  to  catch  a  moment  for  that 
bicb,  I  consider,  is  the  greatest  of  all — to  steal  a  brief  interval 
atween  lecture  and  lecture,  and   give  it  to  that  to  which   all 
cturee,  and  all  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  all  lectures,  is  but 
ibsidiury  and  subordinate.     I  would  not  thank  tbcm  for  such 
1  irksome  wearied  attention;  I  want  them  when  their  minds 
fresh ;  and  therefore  I  have  always  given  myself  to  them 
hen  mine  is  fresh. 
Hy  visit  to  the  hospital  has  occupied,  generally,  two  hours ; 
a  little  less,  sometimes  a  great  deal  more.     Half  an 
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hour  of  that  time  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to  prescribe  for  my 
patients,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  satisfy  my  conscience  that  I 
had  done  them  justice.  The  remaining  hour  and  half  I  have 
given  to  the  duties  of  my  office  as  a  teacher  of  clinical  me- 
dicine. 

But  in  this  business  of  clinical  instruction,  I  have  not  been 
the  only  instructor,  nor  have  the  means  of  information  been 
limited  to  what  I  say  or  I  point  out.  Surely  this  would  be  a 
poor  kind  of  schooling — a  giving  and  taking  of  scraps  of  know« 
ledge,  where  one  mind  receives  just  so  much  as  another  mini 
may  have  to  bestow.  No ;  it  has  been  my  chief  care  to  pot 
everything  about  the  sick  in  the  point  of  view  most  favourable 
for  being  well  observed;  that  circumstances  might  become 
didactic;  that  they  might  give  their  own  intimations,  and 
speak  to  you  themselves  in  their  own  tongues ;  and  that  thus 
you  might  accept  knowledge  neither  from  me  nor  from  anyone, 
but  gather  it  fresh  from  the  reality.  Such,  I  consider,  is  the 
true  method  of  clinical  instruction.  In  short,  whenever  I  have 
entered  my  wards,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  myaelf 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  one  who  presides  over  a  great 
solemnity,  and  is  engaged  so  to  manage  all  its  circumstances 
that  they  shall  produce  their  appropriate  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  spectators.  Tou  are  those  spectators;  and  the 
solemnity  you  witness  has  many  scenes  and  several  actors,  and 
one  main  subject  runs  through  the  whole.  The  scenes  are  the 
diversified  incidents  of  many  diseases ;  the  actors  are  the  sick 
themselves,  and  those  who  minister  to  them — the  nurse,  the 
physician,  and  the  physician's  attendants ;  and  the  great  sub* 
ject  of  the  whole  is  the  life  of  human  beings  consigned  to  our 
hands  for  a  time,  and  used  and  treated  according  to  our  pleasure^ 
and  always  for  purposes  of  good.  This  life  is  by  all  means  to 
be  saved;  its  diseases  by  all  means  to  be  alleviated  or  cured; 
and  the  arts  and  methods  of  saving,  and  curing,  and  alleviating 
are  to  be  so  displayed,  that  the  benefit  and  blessings  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  multiplied  infinitely. 

But  how  multiplied  infinitely?  Even  through  you.  Ileool- 
lect  you  are  the  spectators ;  I  am  but  the  actor.  For  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  spectator's  place  is  a  thousand  times  more 
important  than  that  of  the  prime  agent,  if  the  measure  of  things 
be  calculated  by  the  result.     My  business  is  with  the  few  in^« 
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Yidaal  patients  before  me ;  and  whatever  good  or  whatever  evil 
I  do,  would  be  strictly  limited  to  them,  but  for  your  presence. 
Yes,  you  are  there  to  take  note  of  the  errors  into  which  I  may 
faUy  that  you  may  avoid  them,  and  so  restrict  the  mischief 
within  its  present  sphere ;  and  you  are  there  to  take  note,  also, 
of  the  good  which  I  may  do,  and  learn  the  method  of  doing  it, 
and  make  it  your  own,  and  carry  it  abroad  with  you,  that  it 
may  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold,  and  be  multiplied  among  all 
mankind. 

Tou  will  perceive,  then,  that  with  me  clinical  instruction  is, 
as  little  as  possible,  a  matter  of  formal  lecture.  I  will  tell  you 
the  manner  of  my  proceeding. 

Upon  the  admission  of  a  patient,  my  first  object  is  to  learn 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  I  have  to  deal  with ;  and  this  is 
done  by  my  own  observation,  and  by  inquiries  to  which  the 
patient  himself  or  his  friends  make  answer.  This  is  taking 
the  case. 

Now,  in  taking  the  case,  I  desire  always  to  proceed  after  a 
certain  method ;  and,  when  I  am  able  to  pursue  that  method, 
all  the  circumstances  which  I  seek  to  know  unfold  themselves 
naturally  and  easily,  and  then  it  is  a  simple,  agreeable,  and 
interesting  emplojrment. 

But  often,  very  often,  I  am  driven  from  all  pretence  of 
method  in  taking  the  case.  The  poor  patient  is  embarrassed 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situation,  or  he  is  deaf,  or  his  disease 
incapacitates  him ;  and  he  hardly  understands  your  questions, 
and  gives  you  strange  answers.  Thus  things  drop  out  con* 
fusedly  one  after  another,  and  you  must  be  content  to  accept 
them  as  they  come,  and  join  them  together  as  you  can.  But, 
upon  these  terms,  taking  a  case  becomes  a  very  irksome,  dis« 
agreeable  business. 

In  taking  the  case,  however,  if  I  am  able,  I  always  proceed 
thus: — 

The  patient  being  placed  before  me,  I  ask  him  no  question 
until  I  have  learned  everything  worthy  of  remark  which  my 
own  eyes  can  inform  me  of.  His  physiognomy ;  his  complexion, 
whether  florid,  pale,  or  dusky ;  the  general  bulk  of  his  body, 
whether  large  and  full,  or  spare  and  wasted ;  the  condition  of 
particular  regions,  whether  swelled  or  attenuated ;  and  of  the 
sur&ce,  whether  there  be  any  eruptions  or  sores  upon  it,  and 
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vrhat  is  their  cfaaracter;  and,  lastlr,  the  power  of  locomotion, 

whether  he  have  free  use  of  his  limbs  or  not. 

All  theae  are  roost  important  partieulars,  and  we  ought  to 
make  much  of  them.  There  can  be  i.o  doubt  concerning  them; 
they  are  objects  of  our  own  observation,  and  come  to  ua  authen' 
ticated  by  tho  testimony  of  our  own  senses.  One  step  securely 
ascertained  leads  to  another ;  and  from  what  we  see  upon  the 
exterior,  we  obtain  a  clue  for  directing  our  inquiry  to  the  Beat 
and  centre  nf  the  disease  within.  It'  locomotion  be  hindered, 
we  look  well  to  the  brain  and  spiniil  marrow ;  if  there  be  the 
liyid  lip  and  dusky  skin,  we  scrutinize  particularly  the  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  if  the  whole  body,  or  some  of  its 
parts,  be  attenuated,  we  examine  well  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

Having  thus  learnt  all  I  can  with  my  own  eyes,  and  felt 
the  pulse  and  seen  the  tongue,  I  next  proceed,  in  taking  the 
case,  to  that  further  inquiry  iu  which  the  patient  takes  a  partj^ 
and  first,  I  ask  him  concerning  his  general  sens; 
whether  he  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  I  endeavour  to  learn  wbetht 
his  heat  and  cold  occur  under  conditions  which  constitute  fevM 

Next,  I  inquire  into  the  state  of  particular  organs;  and, 
beginning  with  the  head,  I  a-k  alter  pain,  vertigo,  and  sense 
of  weight,  the  sight  and  the  hearing,  and  sleep  and  wakeful- 
neas.     Many  of  these  things  are  only  glanced  at,  or  perhi 
passed  over  altogether,  if  there  he  no  reason  to  suspect  d 
of  the  brain. 

Then,  passing  to  the  chest  and  respiratory  organs,  I  ask 
concerninj^  pain  and  cough  and  expi-ctoration,  and  the  state  of 
the  breathing   under  various    cooditions    of  exertion    and   in 
different   postures  of  the    body ;    and   I  learn   the  force  I 
extent  of  the  heart's  pulsation. 

These  things  are  hardly  dwelt  upon,  or  soon  despatched,  u 
there  be  no  suspicion  of  disease  in  the  chest ;  but  if  there  he, 
not  all  we  can  h^arn  by  simple  inquiry  is  enough  to  ascertain 
its  nature.  The  patient  must,  moreover,  be  submitted  to  the 
process  of  auscultation.  This  procei^s,  however,  in  order  | 
avoid  interruption,  I  postpone  until  other  inquiries  are  liuishej 

Lastly,  proceeding  to  the   abdomen,  I  ask  here  also  c 
cerning  pain  and  uncomfurtuble  senNationa,  the  appetite, 
digestion,  and  tho  evacuations,  their  frequency,  quantity,  I 
appearance ;  and  then  I  ascertain  with  my  hand  its  form  a 
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fulness,  the  possible  enlargement  of  particular  visceray  the 
effusion  of  fluid,  or  the  existence  of  pain  upon  pressure. 

Here  the  examination  of  the  patient  ceases,  as  to  his  actual 
condition;  but  the  history  of  his  complaint  remains  to  be 
learnt,  its  origin  and  its  progress  hitherto,  and  its  probable 
exciting  cause. 

Perhaps  it  would  seem  more  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
therefore  the  best  method,  to  take  the  history  first  of  all. 
Formerly  I  used  to  do  so,  but  I  found  it  practically  incon- 
Tenient.  If  you  first  learn  the  existing  complaint,  you  know 
how  much  of  its  previous  history  you  will  require  to  illustrate 
it ;  but  if  you  first  inquire  the  history,  since  you  do  not  yet 
know  what  it  is  to  illustrate,  you  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it 
you  shall  want,  and  must  allow  the  patient  to  tell  what  he 
thinks  fit ;  and,  since  every  person's  complaint  is  interesting 
to  himself,  he  is  apt  to  discourse  about  it  rather  too  much  at 
large,  and  too  little  to  edification.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  now 
always  inquire  the  history  last,  inverting  (if  you  please)  the 
order  of  nature ;  and  I  take  care  to  make  the  patient  answer 
express  questions  rather  than  leave  him  to  expatiate  at  his  own 
discretion. 

And  now  the  case  is  taken  and  recorded  in  a  book  by  the 
clinical  clerk :  not  that  I  deliver  over  to  be  recorded  all  the 
circumstances  that  come  out  in  the  progress  of  the  examina- 
tion, but  only  such  a  selection  of  them  as  may  serve  to  declare 
the  disease,  and  furnish  guidance  and  direction  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it. 

The  case,  I  say,  is  now  taken,  provided  there  be  no  suspicion 
of  disease  in  the  chest.  But  if  there  be,  the  patient  must  be 
submitted  to  the  process  of  auscultation. 

What  auscultation  is,  and  the  philosophical  principles  which 
recommend  it  as  an  instrument  of  diagnosis,  it  belongs  to  the 
lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  to  teach  jou. 
But  as,  in  the  course  of  my  clinical  instruction,  I  shall  lay 
great  stress  upon  it,  and  at  every  visit  shall  present  you  with 
instances  of  the  necessity  of  using  it,  and  shall  invite  you  to 
give  much  time  (for  much  will  certainly  be  required)  in  order 
to  learn  to  exercise  it  skilfully,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
me,  who  have  employed  auscultation  in  this  large  hospital  eleven 
years,  some  obs^vations  concerning  it,  and  some  estimate  of  its 
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The  more  accurate  physicians  of  our  own  times  have  not 
disdained  the  guidance  of  another  sense  in  the  investigation  of 
disease.  They  make  use  of  the  hearing  as  well  as  the  touch 
and  the  sight ;  and  in  those  things  which  are  more  fitly  and 
naturally  subjected  to  it,  they  have  found  it  not  an  unfaithful 
interpreter  of  the  truth. 

Auscultation,  as  it  is  called,  professes  to  furnish  important 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  appertaining  to  all  the  organs 
within  the  chest.  Its  use,  however,  has  net  yet  become  popular 
in  this  country,  nor  is  its  value  ascertained. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  it  as  absolutely  worthless,  and 
there  are.  those  who  commend  it  as  infallible. 

Its  vehement  and  unqualified  condemnors,  judging  from 
what  they  write  and  say,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of,  and  un- 
practised in  its  use ;  and  its  unqualified  commenders  are  probably 
of  that  happy  temperament  which  is  naturally  averse  from 
admitting  the  real  diflSculties  of  any  subject,  and  therefore  find 
none  in  medical  diagnosis,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most 
diflScult,  whatever  be  the  means  employed  for  its  illustration. 

But  there  are  many  sober,  well-informed  men,  who,  having 
the  opportunity,  have  thought  it  their  duty  not  to  spare  the 
necessary  pains  of  practically  acquainting  themselves  with  a 
method  of  inquiry  which  comes  recommended  to  the  world  by 
one  of  the  soundest  patholc  gists  that  ever  lived :  and  among 
these  there  will  not  be  found  one  who  does  not  attach  some  (and 
that  a  very  considerable)  value  to  its  use. 

A  priori^  it  would  not  have  been  believed  that  the  pulse 
could  ever  teach  us  what  it  does.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day  during  his  last 
illness,  says,  "  Before  my  departure,  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in ; 
and  taking  him  by  the  wrist,  Johnson  gave  him  a  look  of  great 
contempt,  and  ridiculed  the  judging  of  his  disorder  by  the 
pulse.*' 

If  we  had  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  our  own  day,  of  some 
physician  going  about  this  town,  and  putting  his  fore-finger 
upon  the  wrists  of  his  patients,  and  professing  to  know  from 
something  he  foimd  there,  that  this  man  had  an  inflammation 
of  his  lungs,  and  that  man  of  his  bowels,  and  presuminir  to 
prescribe  bleeding  and  other  gigantic  remedies,  simply  fixrai 
faith  in  his  own  infallible  fore-finger,  grave  men  would  denounce 
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him  as  a  dangerous  quack,  and  pleasant  men  would  hold  him 
up  as  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule. 

Tet  use  has  so  educated  the  fore-finger  of  us  all,  that  this  is 
the  very  thing  we  are  now  doing  every  day  of  our  lives. 
When,  therefore,  so  much  is  confessedly  learnt  by  one  sense,  it 
is  rather  hasty  to  conclude  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  learnt 
by  another.  When,  by  touching  an  artery,  be  the  disease  what 
it  may,  and  seated  in  whatever  part,  we  seldom  fail  to  gain 
some  knowledge  concerning  it,  and  some  suggestion  how  to 
treat  it,  why  should  it  appear  incredible  that  two  particular 
organs  only,  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  should  submit  some  of 
their  diseases  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ear  P 

Concerning  the  sense  of  hearing,  in  relation  to  its  proper 
objects,  and  in  relation  especially  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  no  man  can  learn  from  another  the  kind  of  information 
which  it  is  able  to  convey ;  everyone  must  teach  himself.  In 
this  respect  it  is  with  hearing  as  it  is  with  touch.  You  may 
talk  of  a  hard  and  a  soft  pulse,  of  a  full  and  a  small,  of  a  quick 
and  an  irritable  pulse ;  but  be  assured  you  thus  convey  no  in- 
telligible idea,  except  to  those  who  are  by  practice  as  conversant 
with  the  pulse  as  yourself.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  heart, 
you  may  talk  of  its  sound  being  clear  or  dull,  near  or  distant, 
limited  or  diffused ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  lungs,  you  may 
talk  of  the  bronchial  and  vesicular  respiration,  of  the  bronchial 
voice,  and  pectoriloquy,  of  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  and  large  and 
small  crepitation ;  yet  none  can  understand  you  but  those  who 
have  given  much  time  and  pains  to  the  exercise  of  auscultation. 

Let  us  recollect  that  the  pulse  submits  none  of  its  qualities, 
but  those  which  respect  its  number,  to  actual  measurement ;  all 
the  rest  are  determined  according  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
person  who  feels  it.  Yet,  concerning  these,  there  is  a  tolerable 
agreement  among  medical  men.  It  is  the  same  with  the  heart. 
The  nimiber  of  its  contractions  may  be  coimted,  and  therefore 
never  can  be  doubtful ;  but  the  modes  and  qualities  of  its  con- 
tractions, which  are  many,  are  determined  according  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  person  who  hears  them.  These,  however, 
like  the  kindred  qualities  of  the  pulse,  are  accustomed  to  strike 
all  who  habitually  attend  to  them  in  the  same  way. 

Summarily,  then,  concerning  auscultation,  my  experience  (I 
think)  warrants  me  in  saying  thus  much : — 1.  That  there  are 
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some  diseases  of  the  chest  which  in  their  kind  entirely  elude  it; 
2.  That  there  are  some  which  elude  it  not  in  their  kind,  but  in 
their  situation  ;  3.  That  there  are  some  in  which  auscultation  it 
only  a  help  to  diagnosis,  but  still  a  very  great  help ;  4.  That 
there  are  some  (and  perhaps  the  larger  number)  in  which  the  con- 
clusions of  auscultation  are  as  unerring  as  those  of  sight  itaelL 
Certainty  is  a  big  and  portentous  word,  applied  to  any  the 
smallest  portion  of  our  art.  Yet  still  there  is  a  small  district 
of  the  whole  field  of  diagnosis,  but  a  large  district  as  it  respecii 
particular  organs,  which  auscultation  has  rendered  absolutely 
certain. 

With  auscultation  I  almost  always  use  percussion ;  and  the 
results  of  the  one  perpetually  correct  or  confirm  the  results  of 
the  other,  and  strengthen  the  diagnosis. 

But  does  all  clinical  instruction  consist  in  directing  the 
mind  how  to  ascertain  mere  particulars,  whether  by  ausculta- 
tion or  percussion,  or  by  whatever  other  method  is  adopted  for 
their  discovery  in  diflerent  organs  P  No.  Clinical  instruction 
is  not  merely  occupied  in  directing  observation  ta  facts,  but  it 
assists  the  mind  in  estimating  their  value.  Thus,  when  the 
record  of  the  case  has  been  read  aloud,  I  admit  you  to  share  in 
my  deliberation  upon  all  its  particulars,  while  I  endeavour  to 
assort  them  and  bring  them  together,  and  make  them  yield  all 
the  light  they  are  capable  of  throwing  upon  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  I  can  at  once  come  to  a  confi- 
dent diagnosis ;  and  when  I  can,  I  at  once  announce  what  it  is, 
and  give  my  reasons  for  it. 

Sometimes,  after  great  pains  of  inquiry,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark ;  and  when  I  am,  I  say  so,  and  desire  to  reserve  the  case 
for  future  examination. 

Sometimes,  perhaps  most  frequently,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
tolerably  right  notion  of  the  complaint,  but  require  some  cir- 
cumstances to  be  more  clearly  made  out,  before  I  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain.  And  then  I  state  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  give  me  the  notion  that  I  have,  and  what  I  still  deside- 
rate to  bring  me  to  a  more  confident  conclusion. 

The  case  stiU  remains  to  be  prescribed  for.  In  prescribing, 
I  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  to  make  the  indications 
of  treatment  as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  the  object  I  have  in 
view  clearly  seen. 
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The  case  thus  examined,  and  commented  upon,  and  pre- 
scribed for,  I  then  commit  to  your  future  observation  as  a 
medical  study. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  case  I  am  still  present,  not  to 
give  formal  lectures,  but  to  take  care  that  none  of  the  circum- 
stances which  continue  to  develop  themselves  may  fall  to  the 
ground  profitless ;  and  that  you  may  be  tutored  by  tliemf  and 
not  by  me. 

Kot  one  only,  but  many  cases,  I  shall  thus  consign  to  your 
study  with  the  like  care ;  and  in  all  I  shall  be  continually  at  ' 
hand  to  render  you  my  assistance.  That  assistance,  however, 
I  shall  never  interpose,  so  as  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  your  own 
independent  observation,  and  mar  the  very  purpose  of  clinical 
instruction. 

With  respect,  however,  to  formal  lectures,  as  a  part  of 
clinical  instruction,  I  will  say  this  :  that  the  teacher  would  do 
well  occasionally  to  call  his  pupils  together,  and  state  to  them 
his  own  views  (for  every  man  has  his  own  views)  of  certain 
leading  points  of  pathology ;  for  these  views,  he  must  be  con- 
scious, give  a  bent  and  direction  to  every  remark  he  makes  upon 
the  objects  which  he  and  his  pupils  are  daily  contemplating 
together ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  best  key 
to  interpret  him  by.     This  would  require  a  formal  lecture. 

Again,  fof  the  same  reasons  he  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
his  pupils  with  any  general  principles  at  which  he  may  have 
arrived  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  This,  too,  would  require  a 
formal  lecture ;  and  such  lectures  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
promise  you,  if  I  was  sure  they  would  be  acceptable.  But  it 
must  not  be  yet ;  for  I  am  not  certain  that  we  should  at  present 
quite  understand  each  other  upon  these  interesting  subjects. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind  is  evermore  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals ;  and  he  that  would  inform  others  must  be 
careftd,  in  the  manner  of  his  teaching,  not  to  transgress  the 
order  of  nature.  Full  of  this  important  truth,  I  must  first  seek 
to  rivet  you  to  the  contemplation  of  individuals,  and  only 
venture  to  unfold  to  you  any  general  principles,  which  I  may 
conceive  myself  to  have  reached,  either  of  pathology  or  practice, 
in  proportion  as  I  judge  you  able  to  authenticate  them  by  your 
own  growing  experience. 

But  it  is  your  present  duty  to  exercise  your  observation 
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carefully  and  unremittingly  ;  and  it  is  my  present  duty  to  point 
out  the  fittest  objects,  and  place  them  in  the  light  in  which  they 
can  be  most  profitably  seen. 

If  ever  the  desire  to  view  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature  has  led  you  to  ascend  some  lofty  eminence,  you  haye 
probably  taken  with  you  one  more  familiar  with  the  scene  than 
yourselves,  as  a  guide ;  but  you  have  still  trusted  to  your  own 
eyes  and  your  own  feelings,  to  fill  you  with  the  delight  of  the 
prospect,  and  tell  you  what  to  admire  and  wonder  at ;  and  yoa 
have  required  no  more  from  the  g^ide  than  to  point  with  his 
finger,  and  say,  "  See  here,  and  see  there." 

So  in  entering  this  place,  even  this  vast  hospital,  where 
there  is  many  a  significant,  many  a  wonderful  thing,  you  shall 
take  me  along  with  you,  and  I  will  be  your  guide.  But  it  is 
by  your  own  eyes,  and  your  own  minds,  and  (nuiy  I  add)  by 
your  own  hearts,  that  you  must  observe,  and  learn,  and  profit: 
I  can  only  point  to  the  objects,  and  have  little  more  to  say 
than  "  See  here,  and  sec  there." 
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LECTTJRE  III. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  UPON  TAKING  CASES. — SUGGESTIONS  AND 
CAUTIONS  IX  THE  READING  OF  BOOKS. — SYSTEMATIC,  NOSOLOGI- 
CAL, PRACTICAL  BOOKS. — ^THE  DEGREE  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE 
VALUABLE  TO  THE  STUDENT. — ^DR.  CLUTTERBUCK. — M.  BR0USSAI8. 
— MR.  ABERNETHY. — DIVISION  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICAL  LITE- 
RATURE INTO  TIL4T  M'HICII  REGARDS  WORKS  OF  OBSERVATION 
SOLELY,  AND  THAT  WHICH  REGARDS  WORKS  BOTH  OF  OBSER- 
VATION AND  RESEARCH  INTO  MORBID  PROCESSES. — THE  LAST 
PROPERLY  CALLED  THE  PATHOLOGICAL,  AND  ESPECIALLY  RECOM- 
MENDED TO   THE   STUDENT. 

The  student  often  asks  me  such  questions  as  these, — "  "Would 
you  recommend  me  to  note  cases  down  for  myself  in  writing  P 
What  books  should  I  read,  or  what  studies  should  I  pursue,  in 
aid  of  my  daily  observation  of  disease  ?  "  These  are  certainly 
very  important  considerations,  and  I  will  now  give  you  the 
best  advice  concerning  them  I  am  able. 

I  often  see  young  men,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
attendance  upon  medical  practice,  taking  cases ;  and  when  I 
do,  I  always  dissuade  them  from  doing  so.  At  present,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  they  can  do  what  they  desire :  they  literally 
cannot  take  a  case.  Their  present  business  is  to  observe.  They 
must  learn  to  know  the  things  themselves  before  they  can  put 
them  down  and  set  them  in  order  for  use  and  reference. 

I  will  venture  to  give  this  general  advice.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  months  record  nothing ;  use  your  observation  to 
the  utmost ;  be  continually  in  the  wards,  looking  at  the  sick 
and  asking  them  questions ;  be  inquisitive  about  the  effects  of 
medicines;  be  listening  perpetually,  with  your  bare  ears  or 
with  the  help  of  the  stethoscope,  at  the  chest,  that  you  may 
become  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  healthy  respiration  and  the 
healthy  contractions  of  the  heart ;  and  then  try  to  use  the  same 
means  for  the  detection  of  disease.     Accustom  yourselves  to  feel 
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the  pulse ;  the  number  of  its  beats  is  easily  lucnaured,  but  it' 
has  qualities  which  are  referable  only  to  the  eensationa  of  him 
who  feels  it,  and  you  must  educate  your  touch  to  the  discrimina- 
tion of  them;  for  these  qualities,  much  more  than  its  mere 
number,  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  detection  of  disease  and  the 
method  of  treating  it.  The  tongue,  too,  must  be  often  lodged 
at,  before  you  will  be  able  to  delect  upon  it  the  marks  which 
are  morbid.  There  are  certain  secretions,  also,  the  diiffeieilt 
morbid  qualities  of  which  you  must  learn  by  frequent  examina- 
tion :  the  expectoration,  the  urine,  both  have  qualities  upon 
which  may  depend  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  the  choice  of 
remedies.  I  am  not  now  making  any  orderly  enumeration  of 
symptoms,  but  merely  instancing  a  few  cardinal  points  with 
which  habit  must  render  you  a  little  familiar,  and  enable  you 
to  appreciate  the  information  they  are  calculated  to  convey, 
before  you  can  take  cases  for  yourselves  with  any  promiae  oi^ 
advantage. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  physiognomy  of  disease.     Thia  o 
never  be  adequately  described,  and  I  urge  you  always  to  n 
it  and  to  dwell  much  on  it ;  for  some  acute  observers  hai^ 
drawn  such  secrets  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  t 
it  has  been  to  them  in  the  place  of  almost  all  other  symptom 

I  vrould  recommend,  then,  that  for  three  or  four  months  il 
student  should  allow  his  curiosity  to  range  discursively  oW 
every  variety  of  disease,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  gP8 
signa  which  belong  to  all,  before  he  bindsdown  his  mind  to  tl 
rigid  contemplation  of  pai'ticular  cases.  When  I  aay  < 
cureively,  I  still  mean  diligently,  and  with  an  earnest  pui 
of  improvement ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  monUi 
thus  employed,  you  will  pick  up  much  real  knowledge, 
hardly  know  how  ;  but  you  will  tind  it  such  as  will  slay  by  yoti 

And  now  you  may  begin  to  take  casea ;  but  take  only  a  few 
at  first,  and  be  discriminate  in  j'our  choice;  let  them  bo 
instances  of  well-marked  acute  disease ;  and,  when  you  ealargo 
your  number,  I  would  advise  you  to  employ  yourselves  upon 
several  of  the  same  denomination  at  the  same  time.  Takethies 
or  four  caaes  of  dropsy,  or  of  fever,  or  of  rheumatism.  Thu| 
you  will  loam,  bj-  the  benefit  of  comparison,  what  can  be  I 
in  no  other  way.  You  will  aeo  shadea  of  difference  in  I 
diseases  thcmaelvca,  arising  from  external  circumstances  oril 
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the  different  constitutions  of  those  who  bear  them,  and  a  conse** 
quent  variety  in  the  modes  of  treatment  required. 

Take  your  cases  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  take  them 
altogether  independently  for  yourselves,  or  copy  them  out  of 
the  book  kept  by  the  clinical  clerk,  adding  any  particulars  of 
observation  or  comment  which  may  have  occurred  to  your  own 
minds  during  their  progress.  The  last  is  the  least  laborious 
way,  and  for  a  beginner  (I  think)  the  best,  provided  you  make 
a  point  of  never  copying  cases  which  you  have  not  attentively 
watched  during  their  whole  course.  At  all  events  you  might 
trust  to  the  clinical  book  for  furnishing  you  their  framework  or 
leading  facts,  and  their  history  ;  and  thus  leave  yourselves  more 
at  leisure  to  note  down  your  own  remarks  from  day  to  day,  as 
the  cases  proceeded.  If,  in  this  emplojrment,  you  make  a  good 
selection,  and  do  your  work  carefully,  you  will,  at  the  end  of 
your  hospital  attendance,  take  away  with  you  a  little  body  of 
practical  medicine  founded  on  your  own  experience,  which  will 
be  useful  to  you,  very  useful,  as  long  as  you  live. 

Do  not  let  a  suggestion  which  I  am  going  to  add  seem 
trifling  or  impertinent.  I  would  wish  to  see  the  freest  inter- 
course between  pupils,  with  a  view  to  mutual  instruction.  I 
would  rather  find  two  or  three  taking  the  same  cases  together, 
than  one  so  employed  alone.  You  have  it  in  your  power  thus 
to  give  infinite  help  to  each  other.  Of  all  modes  of  instruction 
that  is  the  most  agreeable,  and  often  the  most  valuable,  where 
one,  a  little  senior,  or  a  little  more  advanced  in  knowledge, 
communicates  information  to  another  not  quite  so  forward. 
There  are,  besides,  many  little  difficulties  which  no  man  can  tell 
you  better  how  to  surmoimt  than  he  who  has  just  succeeded  in 
surmounting  them.  At  this  day  I  continue  to  feel  gratitude  to 
two  or  three  individuals  a  year  or  two  senior  to  myself,  whom 
I  found  at  this  hospital  when  I  first  became  a  student. 

Then  comes  the  important  question.  What  books  the  student 
should  read,  and  what  studies  he  should  pursue,  simultaneously 
with  his  attendance  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  in  aid  of  the 
objects  he  has  now  in  view  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  very  strange  to  you,  that,  while  you 
are  intent  upon  observing  the  symptoms  of  diseases  and  the 
effects  of  remedies,  I  should  advise  you  to  be  very  sparing  in 
reference  to  books  which  treat  expressly  of  such  matters.     You 
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see  tbe  things  themselves;  then  why  learn  1 
hand  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  certain 
elementary  booka — "Vade  Mecuma,"  "Practical  Manuals," — 
provided  they  are  short.  Such  books  are  to  the  medical  student 
what  maps  are  to  the  traveller.  They  give  a  succinct  summary 
account  of  the  whole  subject  according  to  the  last  survey ;  tbey 
help  him  to  explore  tbe  country  ;  but  no  man  can  be  said  to 
know  a  coiintry  who  has  gone  over  it  only  on  the  map.  The  map 
may  have  given  him  his  first  general  notion  of  it ;  but  his  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  that  sagacity  which  enables  him  (if 
I  may  so  say)  to  take  tbe  right  turn  in  the  dark,  can  only  come 
from  the  habit  of  perpetually  traversing  it.  Such  are  elemen- 
tary books  of  practice  to  the  student  of  physic.  Hewantsthem 
to  tell  him  where  be  is,  and  just  to  give  him  a  start ;  but  ha 
must  never  tmst  to  them  for  anything  beyond  this.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  that  these  booka  are  too  often  read,  not  to  assist, 
but  to  excuse  the  labour  of  practical  observation.  11  any  a  young 
man  has  preferred  to  sit  by  his  fireside  and  read  "Thomas's 
Practice  of  Physic,"  to  a  diligent  attendance  upon  the  aick  in 
the  wards  of  a  hospital ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  he 
has  started  into  practice  with  Thomas  under  his  arm,  and 
nothing  else,  and  Thomas  and  he  have  been  companions  through  ■ 
life,  and  bo  has  never  been  able  to  do  without  Thomas  to  h 
dying  day ;  seeing  and  reading  all  things  through  Thorn 
spectacles. 

Then  there  are  books  which  give  definitions,  or  succinct 
descriptions  of  diseases  by  name.  Not  long  ago,  CuUen's 
"  Nosology"  was  the  most  popular,  indeed  the  only,  book  of 
the  kind  in  use.  But  of  late  there  has  been  a  larger  demand 
for  such  books,  and  the  supply  bus  equalled  the  demand. 
Nosologies  are  resorted  to  by  the  student  to  enable  him  to  learn 
"Practice"  {as  it  is  called)  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  his 
observation  of  actual  diseases  and  their  treatment  in  the  wards 
of  a  hospital  can  possibly  teach  it  him.  It  would  take  him  two 
or  three  weeks  at  least  to  watch  any  actual  case  of  fever 
through  all  its  stages,  while  by  his  book  he  gains  an  acquaint- 
ance {such  as  it  is)  with  all  the  kinds  of  fever  that  were  evec.- 
heard  of  in  half  the  time. 

But  Nosologies  teach  the  student  "Practice"  in  no  otli 
sense  than  that  of  enabling  him  to  seem  to  have  a  knowlec 
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wliich  he  has  not  in  reality.  They  qualify  him  to  pass  his 
examination,  not  to  understand  and  to  treat  disease. 

This  examination  is  an  important  concern  ;  and  the  majority 
of  students  have  imfortunately  found  out  that  they  can  fit 
themselves  for  it  by  other  means  than  those  which  they  are 
enjoined  and  invited  to  pursue.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
that,  while  you  are  committing  to  memory  these  technical 
arrangements  of  diseases,  and  absenting  yourselves  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  fancying  that  you  thus  gain  time  in  respect  of  one 
particular  purpose,  you  lose  time  wofuUy,  perhaps  irretrievably, 
in  respect  of  the  great  business  of  your  lives.  Nor  is  the  loss 
of  time  the  greatest  evil :  your  minds  are  led  astray  from  their 
proper  object ;  for,  while  you  are  learning  a  Nosology  by  heart, 
you  are  no  more  studying  Physic  than  if  you  were  digging  and 
delving  in  a  field. 

It  has  often  grieved  me  to  see  young  men  saunter  about  the 
hospital  square,  with  a  little  book  in  their  hands,  grinding  a 
Nosology,  which  they  are  sure  to  forget  in  a  few  months, 
instead  of  going  from  bed  to  bed,  full  of  interest  and  alacrity, 
and  gathering  knowledge  which  would  become  their  own,  and 
remain  with  them  as  long  as  they  live.* 

♦  It  would  be  happy  for  those  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  bestow 
upon  the  study  of  their  profession,  if  that  method  which  alone  is  calculated 
to  make  them  good  practitioners  was  the  only  one  they  could  pursue  re- 
spective to  their  examination.  I  believe  that  things  might  be  so  ordered 
as  to  produce  this  result    I  offer  the  following  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Every  one  should  be  examined  upon  what  he  has  seen,  and  that  only ; 
and  he  should  be  expressly  asked  what  that  is  before  he  is  examined.  He 
should  be  asked  what  diseases  he  has  actually  observed  during  his  hospital 
attendance,  and  then  made  to  give  a  strict  account  of  them  and  their  mode 
of  treatment  An  attendance  upon  medical  practice  during  a  whole  twelve- 
month, in  a  large  hospital,  would  bring  him  acquainted  with  an  immense 
variety  of  diseases ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  examiner's  inter- 
rogatories being  cramped  within  too  narrow  a  sphere. 

What  encouragement  would  it  be  to  a  zealous  pursuit  of  practical 
medicine,  if  the  student  knew  that  this  would  be  the  form  of  examination 
to  which  he  would  be  ultimately  subjected ! 

But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would,  in  my  notion,  still  fall  short 
of  what  is  both  desirable  and  attainable.  I  believe  we  have  been  all 
hitherto  wrong ;  or,  to  speak  more  boldly  still,  I  believe  the  best  schools 
never  yet  were  right,  in  the  prescribed  modes  of  imparting,  and  acquiring, 
and  ascertaining  the  knowledge  of  practical  medicine.  The  very  examina- 
tions themselves  should  be  conducted  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital    The 
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There  is  another  class  of  books,  not  systematic,  yet  ] 
practical,  whitih  pi'ufessedly  discuss  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
and  their  iiaturo  and  essence,  entirely  with  reference  to  their 
cure-     They  are  generally  written  upon  some  one  particnlAr  | 
disease,  or  upon  several  diaeuses  of  a  like  character.     Some  oW 
them  you  will  feel  a  great  temptation  to  read.  fl 

Among  thia  class  are  found  the  great  treasures  of  medicioBf  "■ 
and  among  the  writers  of  them  are  found  the  great  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  The  writer  of  a  good  practical  book  on 
medicine,  who  tells  the  world  something  which  it  did  not  know 
before,  something  of  large  application  in  fortifying  or  restoring 
the  health,  strength,  and  comibrt  of  man's  body  and  mind ;  or 
who,  if  he  tell  nothing  new,  yet  wisely  sets  in  order  what  h 
already  known,  and  gives  it  a  better  and  more  convenient 
adaptation  to  the  same  high  purposes ;  such  a  writer,  in  all 
just  estimate  of  things,  is  second,  and  second  only,  to  the  g 
expounders  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

But,  unhappily,  among  this  same  class  of  books  is  also  fos 


presenci'  of  the  pati(;at  is  necessary  at  every  at«p,  for  teaching,  for  leani 
ami,  tinally  and  luoat  of  all,  for  esoininiDg.     Surely  it  ia  not  pouible  9 
1  ell  whether  a  man  knows  disease  luiless  you  see  him  in  the  very  actil 
searching  after  it  and  finding  it;  or  whether  he  can  treat  iliseaac,  uul 
you  see  him  while  iie  ia  njjplyiiig  his  remedies  to  it. 

fiut  (it  would  be  said)  the  arraagements  of  a  hospital  would  not  m 
of  all  this.  Nothing  would  he  easier.  This  great  hospitol  can  provide  for 
anythiug  whiuh  is  muuifestly  conducive  to  the  public  good.  I  would  only 
ask  for  a  small  ward  containing  half  a  dozen  beds ;  and  these  beds  aboold 
be  occupied  by  half  a  do/cii  well-chosen  coses,  drafted  from  the  rest  of  IB 
patients. 

This  ward  shoidd  be  uiy  clinical  school,  and  into  it  none  should  ) 
admitted  bat  layself  and  half  a  doKen  pupils.  These  1  would  hat 
examination  for  a  month,  and  then  the  aaiue  number  should  succeed  than 
and  so  on,  month  alter  month,  all  the  year  round. 

But  how  should  I  thus  have  them  nn  ~ 
By  making  them  act  before  me,  for  a  moath  together,  the  very  part  tl 
will  have  to  act,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  long  as  they  live.  They  alioidd 
have  the  cases  under  their  uwa  care  and  treatment,  but  strictly  under  my 
superintendence ;  for  this  superintendence  would  constitute  the  exainina- 
lion.  They  shoitld  question  the  patient  before  me,  and  apply  whaterer 
means  they  thought  fit  for  the  detection  of  his  disease,  and  give  their 
reaaons  for  whates'er  notion  they  might  form  of  it.  Then  thej'  should  pre- 
scribe before  rae,  and  make  choice  of  their  remedies,  and  give  thcjr  a 
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eyerything  that  is  wretched  in  the  literature  of  our  profession ; 
and  the  bad  practical  works  have  a  mighty  predominance  of 
quantity  over  the  good. 

In  the  shape  of  practical  treatises  our  own  age  and  country 
has  bred,  and  is  breeding,  and  the  press  is  assisting  at  the  birth 
ofy  the  oddest  and  most  worthless  trash ;  and  this  often  obtains 
a  wide  circulation,  and  a  strange  popularity. 

While  you  are  watching  various  diseases,  you  cannot  help 
feeling  a  desire  to  know  what  they  have  said  concerning  them, 
who  have  expressly  written  about  them ;  and  in  your  wish  to 
read  something,  you  are,  without  direction  or  warning,  as  likely 
to  lay  your  hand  upon  a  bad  book  as  a  good  one ;  nay,  more 
likely,  for  a  bad  book  is  generally  a  very  easy  book,  having 
been  composed  by  its  author  with  no  labour  of  mind  whatever ; 
whereas  a  good  book,  though  it  be  not  necessarily  a  hard  one, 
yet,  since  it  contains  important  facts,  duly  arranged,  and  reasoned 
upon  with  care,  must  require  from  the  reader  some  portion  of 
the  same  attention  and  study  to  comprehend  and  profit  by  it, 


for  whatever  indications  they  thought  fit  to  follow  in  the  treatment.  In 
short,  every  day  they  should  give  the  same  sort  of  little  lectures  as  I  am 
accustomed  to  give  upon  each  patient  as  I  go  round  the  wards. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  I  would  give  a  certificate  of  competence  to 
those  whom  I  thought  deserving  of  it. 

This  method,  besides  being  the  best  possible  test  of  the  knowledge 
which  a  man  had  already  acquired,  would  also  be  a  lesson  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  it.  Such  an  examination,  or  rather  such  a  practical  exhibition 
of  knowledge,  in  its  use  and  exercise  for  a  month  together,  would  have 
none  of  the  annoyance,  either  actual  or  prospective,  which  belongs  to  exa- 
minations as  they  now  are.  As  this  would  be  the  most  profitable,  so  it 
would  be  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  student's  professional  education. 
There  would  be  none  of  the  posing  and  puzzle  of  formal  interrogatories, 
but,  instead  of  them,  there  would  be  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  most  un- 
reserved communion  between  pupil  and  teacher,  upon  the  subjects  most 
interesting  to  both. 

After  a  student  has  gone  through  his  prescribed  course  of  education, 
and  been  examined,  he  is  ready  to  practise  as  soon  as  anybody  will  employ 
him ;  and  I  would  ask  any  person  of  common  sense  to  which  of  the  two 
he  would  submit  his  body  with  the  greater  confidence — to  him  who  had 
Vogel,  Sauvages,  Cullen,  or  any  other  nosologist,  by  heart,  or  to  him  who, 
having  spent  a  twelvemonth  in  the  diligent  observation  of  a  great  variety 
of  diseases  in  a  large  hospital,  had  brought  his  knowledge  to  the  test  of 
practice  daring  a  whole  month  under  the  eye  of  the  physician  i 
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as  it  required  from  the  writer  to  compose  it.  A  good  bod[, 
at  all  events,  is  never  a  very  easy  book,  and  never  suddenly 
popular. 

TVliat  books  of  the  practical  kind  you  shoold  read,  I  will 
tell  you  presently;  what  you  should  not  read,  I  will  tell  yon 
now. 

Never  read  any  book  that  bears  internal  marks  of  being 
addressed  more  to  the  public  than  to  the  profession.  They  are 
all  bad,  and  munv  dishonest. 

Mind  that  you  are  not  betrayed  to  commit  yourselves  un- 
warily to  books  (especially  of  modem  date)  upon  diet  and 
digestion,  upon  the  liver,  and  the  stomach.  Unfortunately,  ihe 
public  is  well  understood  to  have  such  a  relish  for  reading  upon 
these  subjects,  that  new  motives  have  been  thus  let  in  for 
medical  authorship,  which  are  not  very  creditable.  There  is  i 
demand  for  books  of  the  kind :  and  it*  thev  are  executed  with 
some  plausibility,  they  have  a  certain  sale,  and  a  certain  kind  ol 
reputation  is  gained  by  them.  Any  of  you,  who  may  feel  him- 
self a  little  sharp  and  clever,  might  write  such  a  book  t(h 
morrow,  with  a  tolerable  chance  of  all  its  attendant  advantages. 
There  is  not  a  medical  publisher  in  this  town  who  would  not 
give  you  something  handsome  for  a  book  *'  upon  the  stomach." 

But  there  are  books  upon  practical  medicine,  written  in  oar 
own  times,  much  talked  of,  and  containing  much  that  is  good ; 
which,  nevertheless,  a  student  just  beginning  to  observe  for 
himself  would  do  well  to  avoid,  for  they  are  sure  to  give  an 
undue  bias  to  his  mind.  Books,  I  mean,  in  which  you  find 
some  strong  predominant  theory:  as  where  numerous  diseosesi 
apparently  ditferent,  are  uniformly  a^^cribed  to  some  single 
oause.  and  an  uniform  practice  recommended  in  conformity  to 
the  theory:  where,  for  example,  every  sort  of  pain,  in  what- 
ever part*  or  every  species  of  nervous  ci^mplaint,  is  attributed 
to  pleuitude  or  emptiness  o{  the  blood- vessels,  or  to  errors  in 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  or  the  stomach,  or  the  duodenum,  or 
the  bowels  generally :  and  bleeding  or  leeches,  or  mercury  or 
purgative  medicines  recommended  accordingly. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  books  may  not  be  read  with 
prodt :  but  they  can  only  be  so  read  when  the  reader  is  able  to 
guard  himself  with  the  checks  and  reserves  of  his  own  experience. 
They  have,  for  the  most  port,  been  written  by  men  of  talent ; 
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and,  ia  attempting  to  show  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  diseaGes  are 
«ured  by  the  pursuit  of  one  indication  of  treatment,  while  tbey 
inil  of  establishing  the  point  they  intend,  they  succeed  in 
eetablisbing  something  short  of  it.  They  often  show  that  the 
indication  in  question  is  just  in  many  cases,  and  that  it  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all. 

The  seat  of  fever  is  placed  by  one  modern  author,  whom  I 
^eatly  respect,  in  the  head;  and  by  another,  in  the  abdomen. 
'.ccording  to  the  one,  all  febrile  movements  radiate  from  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  as  their  centre ;  according  to  the  other, 
from  inflammation  of  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  bowels. 
The  doctrine  of  both,  as  a  piece  of  philosophy,  is  untrue  ;  but 
■till  both  Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  M.  Broussais  have  deserved  well 
of  the  profession,  in  so  far  as  they  have  contributed  to  establish 
two  paramount  indications  in  the  treatment  of  fevers — by 
■bowing,  that  in  numerous  cases  our  success  will  entirely  depend 
upon  the  undeviating  steadiness  with  which  we  address  our 
remedies  to  the  head  or  the  abdomen.  Hereafter  you  may  read 
these  books,  but  not  at  pre»oiit. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  oil  I  have  to  say  by  one  great  ex- 
ample. Recollect,  I  am  cautioning  the  student,  the  medical 
Student  especially,  against  trusting  his  mind  to  the  fascination 
of  any  tempting  theory,  before  he  has  put  it  fairly  upon  its 
piard  by  much  independent  observation  of  his  oira. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Abemelhy,  upon  "  The  Constitutional 
Origin  of  Local  Diseases,"  has  extraordinary  merit  and  ori- 
ginality. The  substance  of  the  whole  is  this, — that  local  dis- 
are  rather  symptoms  of  a  disordered  constitution  than 
primary  and  independent  in  themselves ;  and  that  they  are  to 
he  cured  by  remedies  calculated  to  make  a  salutary  impression 
on  the  general  frame,  not  by  topical  dressings  or  any  mere 
manipulations  of  surgery.  All  this  is  good,  and  entirely 
jastitied  by  experience. 

Next,  that  this  disordered  state  of  the  constitution  either 
originates  from,  or  is  rigorously  allied  with,  derangements  of 
tlio  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  reached  by 
remedies  which  first  exercise  a  curative  influence  upon  these 
organs.  Even  thus  far  it  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny  it  a  large  share  of  truth. 

come  to  be  considered  the  real  nature  of  these  visceral 
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dorangcmcntB,  of  which  little  distinction  is  made,  and  the 
nancdies  proper  for  their  cure,  which  lie  in  the  small  compass 
of  a  blue  pill,  or  a  compound  calomel  pill,  at  night,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  gentian  and  senna  in  the  morning. 

Practically  the  sum  of  all  is  this :  that  be  the  local  disease 
what  it  may,  the  constitutional  ailment  what  it  may,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  what  it  may,  this  one 
method  of  treatment  is  at  all  times  applicable. 

What  a  tempting  theory!  and  what  a  still  more  tempting 
practice !  As  soberly  set  down  in  print,  the  student  can  hardly 
help  receiving  them ;  for,  being  once  faithfully  received,  what 
IX  world  of  tedious  study  and  observation  must  they  save  him! 

You,  who  never  knew  Mr.  Abemethy,  and  have  only  read 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch,  as  it  is  care- 
fully and  beautifully  developed  in  his  book,  have  no  noti<Ri 
what  ho  made  of  it  before  his  pupils  in  this  room.  A  vein  of  it 
ran  through  every  lecture  that  he  gave.  In  his  book  it  standi 
as  u  suggestion  to  surgeons,  concerning  the  constitutional  origin 
and  treatment  of  local  diseases ;  in  his  lectures  it  acquired  an 
umplitudo  and  extent  which  embraced  every  kind  of  disease 
incident  to  mun. 

You,  who  never  know  Mr.  Abemethy,  have  no  conception 
of  his  |)owers  ns  a  lecturer.  He  so  eloquently  expounded  some 
of  the  highest  truths;  he  so  nicely  disentangled  the  perplexities 
of  many  abstruse  subjects ;  he  made  that  so  easy  which  was 
lH'ton>  so  difKcult,  that  every  man  who  heard  him  feels  perhaps 
to  this  day.  that,  for  some  important  portion  of  his  knowledge, 
ho  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Abemethy.  But  he  reserved  all  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  peculiar  doctrine;  he  so  reasoned  it,  so  acted  it^ 
and  si^  dramatized  it  (those  who  have  heard  him  will  know 
what  I  moan) ;  and  then  in  his  own  droll  way  he  so  disparaged 
tho  mon^  lalnmous  searchers  after  truth,  calling  them  con- 
touiptuously  ''tho  Doctors,"  and  so  disported  himself  with 
ridioulo  of  every  system  but  his  own,  that  we  accepted  the 
dootrino  in  all  its  fulness.  AVe  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
do  othorwiso.  Wo  accepted  it  with  acclamation,  and  voted  onr- 
s^^lvos  by  aoolaniation  tho  pn^foundest  of  medical  philosophers, 
at  tho  oasv  n;To  of  ono  h;ilf  hour's  instruction. 

Tho  i^roat  I.orvl  Chatham*  it  is  said,  had  such  power  of 
::>v:rini:  «lf-c\^mplacency  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  that 
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no  one  was  ever  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  bis  company  without 
believing  tliat  Lord  Chatham  waa  the  iirst  man  in  the  world, 
and  himself  the  second ;  and  so  it  was  with  us  poor  pupils  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  We  never  left  his  lecture-room  without  think- 
ing him  the  prince  of  pathologists,  and  ourselves  only  just 
one  degree  below  him. 

Now  that  an  important  practical  doctrine  had  been  unfolded, 
is  most  true ;  and  that  it  had  been  curried  to  an  unwarrantable 
extent,  is  moat  true  also  :  but  how  far  to  accept  it,  and  how  far 
to  reject  it,  were  questions  for  tho  sober  judgment  of  a  matured 
experience. 

Therefore  I  do  say,  that  this  great  teacher,  in  so  far  as  he 
taught  an  exclusive  doctrine,  and  claimed'  for  it  an  almost 
universal  application,  and  won  an  acceptance  "for  it  by  tho 
Atscinations  which  penius.  and  fancy,  and  eloquence  can  com- 
nund, — gave  a  hurtful  bias  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  in- 
disposed him  to  the  indispensable  task  of  observing  for  himself. 
Tor  how  is  it  possible  that  the  mind,  the  youthful  mind 
espocially,  can  bind  and  buckle  itself  to  the  labour  of  getting 
ttoesesHion  of  knowledge  in  the  hardest  possible  way,  by  sifting 
every  particular,  and  by  patiently  observing  at  the  bedside, 
when  it  believes  itself  already  furnished  with  all  the  wisdom 
vhich  such  laborious  and  jtahun  processes  can  ever  teach  ? 
Yes,  observation  of  disease  is  not  only  a  laborious  but  a  jealous 
pToceaa :  it  allows  nothing  to  pass  but  under  the  warrant  of  the 
inoBt  cautious  reasoning,  or  of  the  senses  themselves ;  for  these 
«  the  natural  sentinels  of  tho  truth. 

Summarily,  then,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  all^books  which 
enter  minutely  into  the  practical  examination  of  particular 
subjects,  and  those  especially  which  open  {>eculiar  views,  that 
it  requires  much  personal  experience  to  formja  correct  judg- 
ment of  them,  and  to  profit  by  them.  While  you  are  yet  inex- 
perienced in  the  subject-matter,  you  may  be  pleased  with  them 
a  an  argument,  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  thus  they  are 
ikely  to  make  an  undue  impression  upon  your  mind,  15ut  you 
ill  be  at  a  loss  about  the  simple  conceptions,  which  are  tho 
^th  and  marrow  of  the  whole.  Under  such  and  such  conditions, 
ind  on  such  and  such  emergencies,  says  the  writer,  J  reason 
tbos ;  and  this  is  my  view  of  the  case ;  and  this  is  my  practice. 
^ut  10  estimate  the  justness  of  his  views,  and  the  propriety  of 
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his  practioe,  you  mast  first  be  fumiliar  with  tlie  coaditions  and 
emergencies  he  speaks  of, 

I  fear  that  hy  this  time  you  are  beginning  to  fancy  me 
possessed  of  some  strange  prejudice  against  books;  for  that^ 
whether  they  be  good  or  bud,  I  still  find  some  reason  for 
advising  you  not  to  read  them. 

Indeed,  it  ia  not  so.  In  what  I  am  now  saying,  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  explain  myself  a  little  more  at  large  concerning 
a  subject  upon  which  I  have  occasionally  conversed  with  yon 
in  the  wards,  when  (as  often  happens)  some  one  has  asked  me 
what  books  he  should  read  upon  this  or  that  disease,  which  has 
at  tho  time  been  the  subject  of  observation.  In  truth,  I  want 
to  excuse  you  to  yourselves  from  any  misgivings  you  may  have, 
that  you  are  not  doing  all  you  might  for  your  own  informatim, 
when  you  are  not  reading  about  every  disease  you  see;  for  I  sm 
persuaded  of  nothing  more  certainly  than  this,  that  there  is  i 
previous  necessity  of  disciplining  our  own  mind  by  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  observation,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  anything 
like  profitable  instruction  by  the  teaching  of  other  minds,  or, 
indeed,  to  furnish  us  with  any  tolerable  security  against  being 
deceived  instead  of  being  taught. 

They  only  who  are  practically  informed  can  read  good  book^ 
with  profit,  or  bad  books  without  injury. 

But  still  the  literature  of  our  profession,  in  its  direct  bearil 
upon  practice,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  you 
It  is  true  that  you  cannot  make  any  great  acquisitions  in  it  at 
present,  but  you  ought  to  begin  even  now;    not  by  running 
from  this  writer  to  that  for  a  scantling  of  knowledge  concerning 
each  particular  disease  as  it  presents  itself,  but  by  seeking  an 
acquaintance  with  those  great  writers  who  hold  the  keys  to  the 
just  knowledge  of  all  diseases,  and  the  just  administration 
all  remedies.     Simultaneously  with  the  observation  of 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  you  must  begin  to  learn  the  nal 
of  morbid  processes;  and  the  study  of  ibese,  and  the  ol 
tion  of  symptoms,  begun  together  in  this  place,  must  never 
separated  in  your  minds  as  long  as  you  live. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  books  generally  only,  and 
they  may  chance  to  full  in  the  way  of  the  student ;  but  now  I 
would  lead  you  to  view  a  little  more  closely  the  character  of 
medical  literature  in  its  bearing  upon  practice,  in  order  that 
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JOD  may  judge  whether  mine  is  reasonable  ami  sound  odvioe, 
hen  I  desire  you  to  direct  your  Btudiea  to  that  port  of  it 
especially  which  is  pathological. 

Practical  medical  literature  may  be  dividtid  into  that  which 
is  purely  the  result  and  product  of  observation  of  the  li^-ing 
body,  and  that  which  is  the  joint  work  of  such  observation  and 
of  research  into  the  nature  of  niorbid  processes. 

I  speak  of  that  only  as  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
vhich  is  generally  known  and  used  and  referred  to,  and  has 
tiius  become  clussical  by  common  consent.  The  part  of  medical 
literature  bearing  this  character,  which  is  purely  the  growth  of 
observation,  has  many  times  struck  mo  with  wonder.  For  when 
that  observation,  exercised  upon  mere  signs  and  external 
thiogi,  has  so  assorted  and  arranged  them,  so  ascertained  their 
import  and  described  their  succossion,  as  if  it  possessed  an 
light  into  the  inward  processes  out  o£  which  they  arise,  yet 
really  possessing  none;  and  when  I  see  that,  still  guided  by 
signs  and  external  things,  it  has  often  given  to  powerful 
Inmedies  the  safest  and  the  best  direction ;  and  that,  concerning 
"*ie  event  of  diseases  and  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  it  has  been 
kble  to  see  clearly,  and  discriminate  nicely,  and  prognosticate 
truly, — I  feel  assured,  that  from  the  records  of  practical  medi- 
eme  may  be  adduced  the  highest  instances  of  human  sagacity 
■nd  prudence.  I  have  lately  been  turning  over  the  Frotnotions 
jof  Hippocrates,  and  the  Epidemics  of  Sydenham,  and  this  is 
'  e  imprrasioD  they  have  left  upon  my  mind,  concerning  a  class 
writers  of  which  they  are  pre-eminently  the  chief. 
This  part  of  medical  literature,  with  which  pure  observation 
oouTersant,  receives  few  accessions  from  time  to  time ;  and 
this  will  hardly  seem  strange,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
or  nearly  the  same,  things  which  we  now  observe,  have 
been  observed  by  others,  with  the  purpose  of  turning  them  to 
same  account,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  field 
ition  was  well  cultivated  at  an  early  period,  and  few 
id  forth  in  any  particular  age,  at  subsequent  periods, 
been  really  eminent  in  this  department ;  and  these 
fewer  and  fewer  as  the  world  has  grown  older. 
m  I  desire  you  to  ressrve  the  study  and  perusol  of 
for  some  future  period,  even  until  the  time  arrive 
have  taken  the  treatment  of  diseases  upon  yourselves, 
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do  not  conceive  me  to  intimate  that  they  are  above  the  reacl 
of  your  abilities.  The  truth  is,  that  at  present  you  have  to  lean 
their  language.  I  do  not  mean  the  language  of  their  wordsand 
phrases ;  these,  indeed,  are  common  words  and  phrases,  but  ihej 
intend  something  beyond  the  common  meaning. 

This  meaning  you  can  only  gradually  pick  up,  by  living  in 
the  same  region  where  they  lived— by  seeing  the  same  things, 
and  conversing  with  the  same  objects,  that  they  were  conve^ 
sant  with.  This  region  is  the  region  of  observation  ;  and  they 
who  live  in  it,  and  they  who  live  out  of  it,  cannot  understand 
each  other.  They  can  construe  each  other's  phrases,  but  they 
have  a  very  dark  apprehension  of  each  other's  meaning. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  forming  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  this  class  of  writers,  because  you  do  not  »oip  hear  of  their 
being  much  read  by  medical  men  at  any  period  of  life.  I  know 
they  are  not  much  read,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  it  is  because 
the  majority  of  medical  men  have  no  real  love  for  the  practical 
part  of  their  profession.  It  is  a  labour  to  them  to  observie; 
therefore  they  are  no  observers.  They  cannot  see  clearly  what 
they  must  strain  their  eyes  to  sec  at  all ;  and  I  will  tell  you  tlw 
reason  of  this  also :  it  is  because  when  they  were  students  (pnj 
take  warning  from  what  I  say)  medical  practice  was  unpopular, 
and  they  never  attended  to  it;  and  they  never  were  able  in 
after-life  to  learn  what  they  ought  to  have  learnt  in  their 
youth.  Their  very  faculty  of  observing  was  sound  asleep  when 
it  should  have  been  wide  awake,  and  it  could  never  afterwarda 
he  roused  fo  discern  more  than  the  most  obvious  forms  of 
things.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  this 
same  dppartment  of  observation  should  have  found  few  to 
appreciate  it,  and  few  to  admire  it. 

But  I  hope  better  things  from  you.  Only  he  diligent,  and, 
at  your  time  of  life,  and  in  so  vast  a  field  as  this  hospital,  the 
very  use  and  exercise  of  observation  will  naturally  produce  a 
taste  and  tact  for  observing ;  and  then  whatever  you  aee  in 
after-life  you  will  see  with  profit,  and  draw  sound  experience 
from  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  you  will  find  yourselvea  of 
kindred  minds  with  the  great  masters  of  our  art, — reading  them, 
relishing  them,  and  improving  by  them. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  practical  medical  literature, 
viz.  that  which  is  the  joint  work  of  observation  and  of  reseanJh 
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into  the  nature  of  morbid  processes — ^in  a  word,  the  patho- 
logicaL 

Observation,  and  mere  obseryation,  had  been  at  work  for 
ages»  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  penetrated  into  the  natnre 
of  diseases  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  quite  wonderful.  But 
it  could  go  no  further  alone ;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  if  diseases 
were  ever  to  be  better  understood  and  better  treated,  observa- 
tion must  be  aided  by  some  new  method  of  inquiry.  That  new 
method,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  introduced,  and  is  now 
popularly  employed ;  it  consists  of  research  into  morbid  function 
and  morbid  structure,  and  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
healthy  function  and  healthy  structure.  It  is  pathology  founded 
upon  physiology. 

By  the  combination  of  these  two  methods,  observation  of 
symptoms,  and  a  rigid  research  into  the  nature  of  morbid 
processes,  the  face  of  practical  medicine  has  been  completely 
changed,  even  in  our  day. 

The  advantage  which  the  physician  now  has  over  the  phy- 
sician of  old  is  this :  he  has  the  same  observation  to  guide  him, 
and  he  has,  moreover,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  real  condition 
of  things,  from  which  the  inmiediate  objects  of  observation 
derive  themselves ;  and,  coming  to  his  work  of  observation  with 
that  previous  knowledge,  he  is  able  to  make  observation  itself 
go  as  fJEur  again  as  it  would  go  alone. 

The  fever,  the  cough,  the  sputa,  the  laborious  breathing,  the 
wasting  of  the  flesh — these  are  the  immediate  objects  of  clinical 
observation,  and  they  at  all  times  intimated  fearful  things  to 
the  physician  of  old,  concerning  diseases  of  the  lungs.  But 
effusions  and  congestions,  and  softening  and  hardening,  and 
tubercles  and  vomicsB — these  are  the  real  things  from  which  the 
fever,  the  cough,  the  sputa,  the  laborious  breathing,  and  the 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  all  derive  themselves ;  and  the  physician 
now  knows  them  all,  and  what  they  are  in  their  origin,  in  their 
progpress,  in  their  termination,  and  which  are  capable  of  repa- 
ration and  which  are  not ;  and,  knowing  what  they  are,  he  has 
taxed  his  observation  for  the  detection  of  them  in  the  living 
man ;  and,  having  detected  them,  he  has  further  taxed  his  skill 
for  a  more  exact  application  of  remedies  for  their  cure.  And 
unquestionably  he  has  often  succeeded,  both  in  detecting  and 
curing,  by  the  aids  of  this  knowledge,  what  would  have  gone 
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imdf!t«cted  and  uncured  if  he  had  atill  worked  by  clinical  ob9e^ 
vation  alone. 

Every  day  I  go  round  the  wards  with  you,  I  talk  of  things 
which  must  bo  quite  imintelligible,  if  you  are  ignorant  of 
morbid  processes.  There  are  forms  of  symptoms  I  am  pe^ 
petually  pointing  out,  which  cannot  be  estimated  except  in  their 
exact  connexion  with  certain  forms  of  disease  previously  under- 
stood. All  the  principal  changes  of  structure  which  the  Innp 
or  the  heart  are  capable  of  undergoing,  must  bo  well  understood 
before  you  can  appreciate  any  of  the  signs  derived  from 
Buscultatioa  or  percussion.  Tou  may  listen  to  the  chest  for 
ever  and  be  no  wiser,  if  you  do  not  previously  know  what  it  ii 
you  are  to  hear.  Tou  may  beat  the  chest  for  ever,  and  all  in 
Tain,  unless  you  know  what  it  is  that  is  capable  o£  rendeiiag  it 
now  dull  and  now  resonant. 

The  aid  derived  to  practice  from  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  agencies  by  which  the  disease  is  carried  on  is  not  always 
the  same ;  but  still  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
contribute  either  to  enlarge,  or  refine,  or  verify  our  observa- 
tion, and  to  direct  our  treatment  with  a  surer  aim. 

But  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  learned  only  in  the  wards 
of  a  hospital,  or  in  any  one  particular  way.  The  sources  of 
it  are  various,  and  so  too  are  the  methods  of  obtaining  it: 
lectures,  books,  museums,  dissecting  rooms,  and  experiments 
Upon  the  living  or  the  dead  body.  It  is  conversant  for  the 
most  part  with  demonstrable  objects,  which  are  capable  of 
being  measured,  and  weighed,  and  delineated.  It  is  beginning 
to  take  the  form  of  a  science,  and  to  be  governed  by  certain 
rules. 

In  as  many  places,  then,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  learned,  you  are  at  liberty  to  learn  it. 

And,  howsoever  and  wheresoever  you  learn  it,  you  must 
bring  it  with  you  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  and  your 
observation  will  there  breathe  a  spirit  into  it  and  apply  it  to 
its  proper  use. 

Thus  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  and  agencies  by 
which  disease  is  carried  on  will  give  greater  effect  and 
certainty  to  clinical  observation,  each  testing  and  confirming 
the  truths  of  the  other,  and  both  working  together  to  the  same 
end,  aod  producing  a  surer  diagnosis  and  a  safer  treatment. 
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Such  are  the  things  which  I  have  now  called  *you  together 
3  communicate ;  and,  simple  as  they  really  are,  they  have  cost 
le  some  thought ;  and  it  is  with  some  feeling  of  responsibility 
h&t  I  offer  them,  when  I  reflect  that  the  advice  which  I  am 
iving  you  now,  at  the  entrance  of  your  practical  studies^ 
ccording  as  it  is  good  or  bad,  may  lead  or  mislead  you  for 
fe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  concern  to  the  well-diQ>osed 
^dent,  that  he  should  be  put  in  the  right  way  of  using  his 
wn  observation,  and  that  he  should  be  well  aware  of  all  the 
leans  which  are  calculated  to  aid  or  hinder  him  in  his  task. 

With  respect  to  the  taking  of  cases,  which  is  one  chief 
lode  in  which  the  observation  is  exercised,  I  have  advised 
lat  the  student  should  not  begin  to  take  them  too  early,  and 
efore  he  has  got  a  clear  notion  of  the  great  cardinal  symptoms 
'hich  are  the  guides  to  diagnosis  and  treatment :  yet  that  he 
iiould  not  begin  to  take  them  too  late ;  that,  after  he  under- 
tands  the  import  of  symptoms,  he  should  not  allow  his  mind 
)  rest  too  long  in  the  abstract  contemplation  of  them,  but 
pply  his  knowledge  to  its  use  and  exercise  upon  particular 
istances. 

With  respect  to  books,  which  are  the  chief  aids  or  the  chief 
indrances  to  clinical  observation,  I  have  told  him  what  he 
lust  read  with  caution,  and  what  he  must  not  read  at  all; 
rhat  he  cannot  read  now  without  an  injurious  bias,  but  may 
sad  hereafter  with  profit ;  and  what  he  may  read  now  without 
arm,  but  hereafter  with  more  certain  advantage.  But,  of  all 
ooks  and  all  studies,  those,  I  have  told  him,  are  best  calcu- 
ited  to  promote  the  business  of  clinical  observation  which  are 
specially  conversant  with  the  nature  of  morbid  processes. 

Medicine  thus  pursued  begins  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
3ience.     We  call  it  pathology. 

Now  pathology  is  a  study  for  your  whole  life.  But  it  must 
e  begun  here,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  begun  in 
lie  right  way;  and  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  it  id  so, 
ecause  every  right  notion  of  pathology  will  be  a  great  assist- 
Qce  to  you  in  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be 
ained  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  alid  every  wrong  notion 
serious  hindrance. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

PATHOLOGY. — ^WHAT  ARE  ITS  EliEMENTS. — HOW  ANATOICT  CXHf- 
TRIBUTKS  TOWARDS  IT — HOW  CHEMISTRY — HOW  SXPBRUCBHT 
— HOW  CLINICAL  OBSERVATION. — ^ILLUSTRATIVE  INSTAVCB 
IN  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX — IN  DISOHBXBSD 
CONDITIONS  OF  THE  URINE — OF  THE  BLOOD. — DR.  PBOUT— 
DR.  STEVENS. — ^THE  KNOWLEDGE   OF   LOCAL  MORBID   PROCE8IB8 

ONE    ELEMENT    OF    PATHOLOGY. — INFLAMMATION. ITS  ViW 

EXTENT  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  INQUIRY. — ITS  GENERAL  LAWS.— 
ITS  MODIFICATIONS  IN  DIFFERENT  STRUCTURES.  — SPECIFIC 
DISEASES.  —  SCROFULA.  —  CANCER,  ETC. —  DROPSY. SPONTA- 
NEOUS HAEMORRHAGE.  —  SURGERY  PROPERLY  INTROnUCTOBT 
TO  MEDICINE  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  PURSUIT. A  RECOMMENDA- 
TION TO   STUDY  DISEASES  OF  THE   EYE. 

"What  is  pathology?  It  would  seem  to  imply  whatever,  either 
of  discourse  or  reasoning,  has  any  reference  to  diseases.  But 
this  is  much  too  large  and  loose  an  acceptation ;  yet  I  cannot 
determine  the  exact  compass  of  its  meaning,  so  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  definition. 

For  popular  uses  it  is  often  well  to  lean  to  the  popular 
sense ;  and  the  popular  sense  regards  pathology  as  conversant 
with  explaining  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  not  merely  with 
observing  them.  This  is  just  an  intimation  of  the  truth.  But 
we  must  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  matter,  and  guard  against 
any  mode  of  expression  which  may  betray  us  into  error  at  our 
setting  out. 

True  it  is  that  pathology  is  '^  conversant  with  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  diseases,  not  merely  with  observing  them.''  3at 
it  is  also  true  that,  without  observation  of  the  living  body» 
there  can  be  no  pathology.  Observation  needs  certain  helps  to 
give  it  a  pathological  aim ;  but  these  are  only  subordinate ; 
and  it  still  belongs  to  observation  to  concentre  all  that  they  are 
capable  of  teaching  in  the  real  knowledge  of  disease. 
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This  should  be  clearly  understood.  Observation,  working 
by  itself,  was  able  to  win  from  the  waste  a  large  field,  and  to 
bring  it  into  cultivation,  and  to  reap  from  it  a  wonderful  har- 
vest. But  the  cultivation  was  expended  upon  the  surface,  and 
did  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  soil. 

When  anatomy  betook  itself  to  investigate  morbid  struc- 
tures, and  chemistry  to  analyse  morbid  fluids,  and  experiments 
of  various  kinds  upon  the  animal  body  pushed  their  researches 
in  their  several  ways,  a  number  of  new  facts  were  brought  to 
light;  and  diligent  men  made  an  inventory  of  them,  and 
clear-sighted  men  gave  them  an  order  and  arrangement.  But 
neither  was  this  pathology. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  one  of  these,  taken  separately,  can 
arrogate  to  itself  the  name  and  character  of  pathological ;  but 
all  taken  together,  and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual 
illustration,  furnish  the  full  amount  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  diseases.  Therefore,  whatever  is  learned  by 
dissection,  concerning  forms  and  structures ;  whatever  by 
chemistry,  concerning  elementary  constituents ;  whatever  by 
experiment,  concerning  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  parts 
and  orgains,  under  any  new  conditions  in  which  they  are  arti- 
ficially placed  ;  and,  finally,  whatever  is  learned  concerning  the 
actings  and  sufferings  of  disease  in  the  living  man  ;  all  these, 
in  their  sum  and  aggregate,  must  be  deemed  to  constitute  one 
pathology. 

Now,  believe  me,  you  are  never  more  engaged  in  studies 
strictly  pathological  than  when  you  are  busied  about  the  sick 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  when  you  are  observing  external 
signs,  indeed,  but  seeking  to  penetrate  beyond  them,  and 
endeavouring,  through  them,  to  come  at  the  actual  procedure 
of  the  disease  itself.  And  believe  me,  also,  that  you  are  never 
kM  employed  in  pathological  studies  than  when  you  are  dissect- 
ing, or  analysing,  or  experimenting,  if  the  facts  thereby 
adduced  are  suffered  by  you  to  remain  inert  and  useless,  and 
dead,  and  are  not  delivered  over  to  the  observation,  that  it  may 
turn  them  to  good  account. 

Anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and  experiment,  by  their  own 
authentic  facts,  are  most  necessary  guides  and  safeguards  to 
the  knowledge  of  disease  by  observation  of  the  living  body. 
But  these  have  not  so  much  enabled  observation  to  enlarge 
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its  proper  territory,  as  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  same 
soil. 

I  have  seen  a  man,  young,  and  full  of  flesh,  and  with  the 
form  and  plumpness  of  health,  laid  out  dead^  And  I  have 
scrutinized  all  his  organs  thoroughly  and  carefully ;  and  all 
were  healthy  and  perfect,  save  the  margin  of  that  little  chink 
which  conducts  to  the  larynx.  And  here  there  was  a  slight 
swelling,  partly  of  the  membrane  which  invests  it,  and  partly 
of  the  cellular  substance  beneath  ;  but  there  was  no  ulceratioD, 
no  breach  of  surface. 

And  could  this  occasion  death  P  Why,  there  was  hardly  a 
perceptible  narrowing  of  the  passage.  And  could  this,  I  say, 
produce  death?  Yes!  indeed  could  it.  Truly  this  little 
swelling  is  a  mighty  disease.  In  two  short  dayB  it  had  subdued 
and  annihilated  this  very  man.  Not  all  the  force  of  remedial^ 
or  all  the  vigour  of  his  own  frame,  could  save  him.  I  had  seen 
him  with  all  his  might  fighting  for  breath,  but  in  vain,  for  he 
died  strangled. 

But  whence  do  we  chiefly  learn  the  pathology  of  this 
disease  ?  In  the  corpse,  or  in  the  living  man  P  Why  did  the 
little  Ijrmph  and  serum  here  cflused  become  a  fatal  mischief? 
The  corpse  did  not,  and  could  not,  tell  us.  For  anything  it  dis- 
closed,  he  might  still  have  lived;  for  after  death  the  glottis 
was  open,  and  air  was  made  to  pass  freely  through  it  to  the 
lungs. 

But  what  the  corpse  could  not  teach,  the  acting  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  living  man  declared  intelligibly  enough.  He  spoke^ 
and  coughed,  and  breathed  hardly  and  convulsively,  and  in  an 
agony,  and  with  a  loud  scream,  or  croupy  noise ;  and  he  oould 
not  swallow.  At  length,  voice,  and  cough,  and  breath,  were 
all  suppressed,  and  he  died. 

After  death  the  glottis  was  open ;  but  what  was  its  state 
during  life  ?  Unquestionably  it  was  greatly  narrowed,  or 
nearly  closed  ;  all  that  the  patient  did  or  suffered  gave  proof  of 
the  fact. 

But  what  can  narrow  the  glottis,  if  it  be  not  narrowed 
mechanically  ?  Surely  nothing  but  the  vital  action  of  its  own 
muscles. 

Behold,  then,  the  whole  pathology  of  the  disease !  Those 
tiny  muscles,  which  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  vocal 
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cords,  could  not  bear  the  contiguity  of  the  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  irritated  them  into  a  mighty  spasm,  which  no 
effort  of  the  will,  no  struggle  of  the  whole  body,  could  arrest  or 
control ;  and,  acting  beyond  their  natural  sphere,  they  dragged 
into  a  forced  approximation  every  part  which  they  could  move, 
and  nearly  closed  the  glottis. 

Here  is  a  disease  of  which  the  pathology  is  complete,  and  so 
clearly  and  intelligibly  made  out  by  dissection  of  the  dead  and 
observation  of  the  living  body,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
assign  exactly  how  much  is  due  to  one  and  how  much  to  the 
oiher.  The  material  change  of  structure,  in  its  kind,  its  seat, 
and  extent,  is  disclosed  by  dissection  after  death.  This  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  whole  disease,  and  small  enough  it 
seems.  But  the  disease,  in  all  its  magnitude  and  terror,  and 
the  very  means  and  agents  of  its  peril  and  fatality,  become 
known  by  observation  of  the  living  body. 

It  is  useful  sometimes  thus  to  analyse  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  that  we  may  apply  to  the  same  in  fuller  confidence 
when  we  desire  its  increase. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  this  beautiful  instance,  which  has 
exhibited  a  perfect  piece  of  pathology,  as  the  conjoint  work  of 
clinical  observation  and  of  dissection.  I  will  still  make  use  of 
the  same  instance — this  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx, — in 
order  farther  to  exhibit  to  you  how  pathology  can  add  new 
and  wonderful  resources  to  practical  medicine. 

As  I  was  going  round  the  hospital  one  morning,  a  dying 
woman  was  carried  in  and  laid  upon  a  bed.  What  a  frightful 
picture  she  was !  Cold,  and  livid,  and  pulseless ;  her  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets;  her  mouth  wide  open,  and  lips, 
and  tongue,  and  teeth,  black  with  sordes ;  and  breathing  con- 
vulsively, and  with  a  kind  of  scream.  With  what  agony  she 
struggled  for  life !  and  what  force  she  used  to  preserve  it ! 
Tossing  about  her  arms,  striking  aside  all  who  came  near, 
for  they  kept  the  air  from  her ;  and  dashing  away  a  cup  of 
water  that  was  offered,  for  she  knew  a  single  drop  would 
suffocate  her. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  I  could  learn  was  that  a  few 
days  ago  the  woman  was  welL  She  got  wet ;  and  in  conse- 
quence she  had  sore  throat  and  hoarseness.  She  had  been 
bled,  without  relief.     Symptom  after  symptom  arose  rapidly 
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and   ancontrollably,  until  they  reached  their   present  awfnl 
coiiaummution. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  know.  I  ordered  her  trachea  to 
be  opened.  Mr.  Earle  was  at  hand,  and  did  the  operation  at 
once.  The  relief  was  complete,  and  she  sank  into  a  calm 
el  umber. 

For  two  weeks  she  breathed  through  the  wound  entirely; 
then  partly  through  the  wound,  as  it  began  to  heal,  and 
partly  through  the  glottis,  her  voice  beginning  gradually  to 
return.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  breathed  entirely 
through  the  glottis,  and  in  six  weeks  she  was  discharged  well. 
I  have  twice  since,  at  distant  intervals,  met  her  in  the  street, 
and  she  has  recognised  me  with  a  smile. 

Now,  do  you  ask  what  it  was  that  called  for  the  use  of 
this  extraordinary  measure,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  its 
success?  Revert  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  yon 
will  see. 

The  disease  was  acute  inflammation  of  the  glottis.  Bat 
dissection  flnds  nothing  in  inflammation  of  the  glottis  which  is 
jjeciiliai:  Dissection  does  not  discover  why  it  is  not  just  as 
curable  as  inflammation  of  any  other  organ.  But  recollectt 
not  more  than  half  its  piilhology  can  be  learned  by  dissection. 
For  the  rest,  we  look  to  clinical  observation  ;  and  clinical 
observation  teaches,  that  all  that  is  peculiar  and  intractable 
in  inflammation  of  the  glottis  is  derived,  not  from  its  oi 
nature,  but  from  the  part  it  occupies.  In  its  own  natui«  it. 
as  curable  as  inflammation  of  any  other  part ;  hut  the  glol 
from  its  essential  irritability,  will  not  sufi'er  inflammation 
abide  upon  it  long  enough  to  go  through  the  process  of  a  cure. 
The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  if  they  must  act,  will  now  act 
convulsively;  and  act  they  must;  for  the  larynx  is  an  orj 
of  perpetual  and  vital  use,  and  in  that  use  the  muscles 
engaged. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  placing  this  organ  under 
artificial  condition,  which  would  enable  the  constitution  to 
dispense  wilh  its  use  for  a  time.  This  is  efl'ecled  by  opening 
a  new  passage  for  air  through  the  trachea  into  the  li 
whereby  the  larynx  is  left  at  rest,  and  its  inflammi 
brought  within  the  same  possibility  of  euro  as  that  of 
parte. 
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Thus  we  have  seen  how  clinical  obseryationy  guided  by  a 
well  ascertained  anatomical  iact,  was  able  to  concentre  a  com- 
plicated series  of  morbid  actions  and  sufferings  in  one  point, 
and  arriye  at  a  consistent  pathological  result.  And  we  haye 
seen,  also,  how  that  result,  leading  to  a  new  and  successful 
method  of  treatment,  obtained  thereby  the  best  confirmation  of 
its  truth. 

In  like  manner,  chemistry,  by  giying  the  aid  of  its  au- 
thentic facts  to  clinical  obseryation,  has  led  the  way  to  large 
and  consistent  yiews  of  pathology,  which  alone  it  could  not 
haye  enabled  us  to  reach.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Prout,  chemistry 
has  become  a  key  to  pathology.  As  a  chemist,  he  has  pushed 
the  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  imhealthy  urine  much 
farther  than  his  predecessors.  As  a  physician,  he  has  turned 
both  their  discoyeries  and  his  own  more  largely  and  success- 
fully to  the  uses  of  pathology.  While  he  has  giyen  his  own 
peculiar  skill  and  genius  to  the  work  of  chemical  analysis,  he 
has  still  adhered  closely  to  clinical  obseryation ;  and  thus  he 
has  detected,  in  the  disordered  actions  of  different  parts,  and  of 
the  constitution  at  large,  a  manifest  pathological  alliance  with 
the  morbid  products  of  the  kidneys. 

Bead  his  chapters,  especiaUy  upon  ''The  Lithio  Acid 
Diathesis,''  and  upon  ''  The  Phosphatic  or  Earthy  Diathesis," 
and  you  will  see,  not  only  how  the  characteristic  constituents 
of  the  urine  in  the  one  are  opposed  to  those  in  the  other,  but 
that  the  lithates  haye  a  peculiar  kind  of  constitution  to  which 
they  are  allied,  and  peculiar  forms  of  disease  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  accompanied ;  and  so  haye  the  earthy  phosphates ; 
and  that  these  are  as  much  contrasted  with  each  other  as  the 
characteristic  constituents  of  the  urine  itself. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Prout's  book  upon  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
Organs  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  important  information  which 
it  contains ;  and,  moreoyer,  as  the  best  specimen  of  that  method 
of  philosophizing  which  medicine  requires  and  admits.  For  if 
we  consider  the  peculiar  place  which  medicine  holds  as  a  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  how  many  things  may  be  made  to 
bear  upon  it  which  seem  hardly  to  belong  to  it,  no  work  can  be 
too  much  prized  which  will  teach  us  how  to  reason  upon  me- 
dical subjects,  and  especially  how  to  unite  the  conclusions  of 
any  demonstratiye  experiment  with  the  results  of   clinical 
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observation,  so  us  to  render  them  both  subservient  to  an  c 
plantition  of  diseases. 

When  we  speak  most  modestly  of  medicine,  we  call  it  nothing 
more  than  a  conjectural  art.  But  this  conjectural  art  80  closelj 
borders  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sciences,  and  draws  so 
much  from  their  principles  and  discoveries,  that  w-e  may  he 
pardoned  for  sometimes  calling  it,  and  even  believing  it  to  be, 
itself  a  science. 

Dr.  Stevens,  by  experiment  as  a  chemist,  found  that  there 
was  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  it  lost  its  due  proportion 
of  water,  and  its  due  proportion  of  neutral  salts,  especially 
common  salt.  And  Dr.  Stevens,  by  observation  as  a  physiciaiJ, 
learned  that  this  condition  of  the  blood  was  associated  with  the 
malignant  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  The  contemplation  of 
these  facta  led  his  mind  to  the  employment  of  a  new  practice, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  hack  its  defective  ingredients 
to  the  blood  by  the  administration  of  salt  and  water;  and  thus 
he  succeeded  in  curing  an  enormous  proportion  of  those  who, 
by  any  other  method  of  treatment  previously  known,  woul^^ 
have  been  thought  incurable. 

Here  chemical  experiment  and  clinical  observation,  lesdiq 
(as  it  were)  each  other  by  the  hand,  proceed  together, 
arrive  at  the  seminal  principle  of  the  disease.  Passing  by  this 
organ  and  that,  and  this  function  and  that  secretion,  they  pene- 
trate to  the  spring  and  source  of  all,  even  to  the  blood  ita  " 
and  Ifiere  they  find  it,  and  apply  a  remedy  which  is  able  | 
reach  it  (/itre. 

Truly  these  things  are  calculated  forcibly  to  arrest  ) 
attention  of  every  philosophical  physician.  Are  we  upon  the 
verge  of  a  great  pathological  discovery?  We  know  how  much 
belongs  in  common  to  all  diseases  called  febrile.  Dare  we  pre^- 
sage  that  the  worst,  and  hitherto  most  fatal  symptoms  of  a~ 
fevers,  will  soon  be  shown  to  have  one  origin  ?  that  a  pravit] 
or  deficiency  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  the  t 
that  this  is  demonstrable  r*  and  that  it  is  remediable  by  i 
simplest  means,  which  are  always  at  hand  ? 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured,  by  suitable  instances,  to  s! 
you  the  elements  of  pathological  knowledge  in  actual  operatio 
and  how  they  work  their  way  to  the  rational  explication  of  t 
disease,  and  to  the  successful  remedy. 
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But  these  elements  must  be  possessed  before  they  can  be 
used.  Andy  besides  what  results  from  clinical  observation, 
which  is  one  element,  there  are  others  which,  you  haye  seen, 
are  supplied  by  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and  experiment ;  and 
by  these  means  you  must  acquire  them,  or  by  the  instruction  of 
those  who  already  understand  them. 

I  must  presume  that  you  are  already  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  in  its  healthy 
state;  for  otherwise  you  haye  a  slender  chance  of  compre- 
hending its  diseased  conditions.  The  same  blood-yessels,  the 
same  absorbents,  and  the  same  neryes,  which  are  the  agents  of 
health,  are  also  the  agents  of  disease.  The  blood-yessels  supply 
the  pabulum  by  which  the  whole  body  and  all  its  parts  liye  and 
grow  and  perform  their  natural  functions,  and  the  blood-yessels 
also  supply  the  pabulum  from  which  eyery  morbid  structure 
and  eyery  morbid  secretion  is  furnished  and  maintained.  The 
absorbents  bring  in  from  without  whatever  is  capable  of  assi- 
milation  and  conyersion  into  blood;  and  thus  furnishing  the 
materials  by  which  the  blood  itself  lives,  they  become,  in  the 
first  and  highest  sense,  the  very  springs  and  fountains  of  the 
body's  nourishment.  But  the  absorbents,  which  have  assigned 
to  tiiem  the  process  of  ulceration  in  all  its  degrees  and  extent, 
become  also,  in  an  especial  maimer,  the  instruments  of  the 
body's  destruction^  The  nerves  impart  pleasure,  and  the  nerves 
impart  pain.  They  regulate  motion  according  to  the  will,  and 
they  withdraw  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  will,  rendering  it 
conyulsive  and  disorderly.  Thus  are  the  conditions  of  health 
made  to  give  place  to  the  conditions  of  disease  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  same  agents,  but  by  other  modes  of  action. 

You  must  seek  to  understand  these  things.  As  soon  as  you 
enter  upon  the  business  of  clinical  observation,  you  must  have 
some  right  conception  of  them,  if  you  would  observe  usefully; 
and  eyer  afterwards,  while  your  practical  experience  increases, 
you  must  take  care  that  your  knowledge  of  morbid  actions 
keeps  pace  with  it ;  that  as  your  views  become  enlarged,  they 
may  be  still  precise,  still  pathohgteal. 

A  discouragement  often  attends  the  first  inquiry  into  morbid 
actions,  from  a  belief  that  they  are,  in  their  very  nature,  so 
irregular  that  no  clear  notion  can  be  obtained  concerning  them. 
But,  although  morbid  actions,  in  comparison  with  healthy 
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ones,  may  be  called  irregular,  they  are  not  irregular  in  them- 
aelvea,  but  capable  of  being  reduced  to  laws,  and  conversut 
with  principles. 

For  this  reason,  your  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  morbid 
processes  should  be  careful  and  wary  at  every  step.  For  here, 
if  anywhere  in  the  whole  range  of  your  professional  studies,  you 
must  clearly  understand  each  particular  as  you  proceed,  until 
you  reach  the  point  at  which  you  discern  the  proof  of  a  general 
law,  and  from  that  point  you  will  advance  rapidly  and  agree- 
ably into  a  larger  field. 

Now  the  study  of  morbid  processes  begins  with  inSammation. 
And  even  jiopular  opinion  has  learned  to  associate  many  por- 
tentous things  with  the  notion  of  inflammation.  And  justly, 
because  the  world  finds  us  perpetually  talking  about  it,  and 
perpetually  dreading  it.  Practically,  inflammation  is  never 
absent  from  the  minds  of  medical  men.  Wherever  an  organ 
labours,  wherever  there  is  pain,  the  first  practical  question 
which  we  seek  to  determine  is,  whether  there  be  inflammatioii 
present. 

Inflammation  is  unquestionably  the  most  capacious  of  all 
medical  subjects;  and  fortunately  it  is  that  to  which  the 
minds  of  our  profession  have  been  especially  directed 
more  fortunately  still,  which  they  have  best  succeeded  in  illi 
trating.     We  are,  therefore,  sure  of  the  best  guides  to  assiat 
in  the  knowledge  of  it. 

And  since  the  knowledge  of  inflammation  consists  in 
part  of  demonstrable  facts,  it  is  the  more  valuable  on  account 
its  certainty.  And,  moreover,  since  it  is  in  a  peculiar  mai 
fundamental  of  almost  all  other  knowledge  in  pathology,  it 
manifestly  indispensable. 

You  must  study  inflammation  as  if  it  were  a  subject  of  nL 
philosophy,  carefully  and  patiently,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
understanding  every  stnge  and  step  of  it  as  you  go  along. 

In  inflammation  there  are  numerous  processes  included, 
these  may  either  be  considered  as  parts  and  parcels  of 
flammation,  or  some  only  as  properly  constituting  the  inl 
mation,  and  the  rest  as  its  products  or  consequences. 

There  is  the  rasciilarily,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  act 
important  part  within  themselves  prior  to  any  change  in 
condition  of  parts  without. 
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There  Is  the  efuswn,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
vessels escape  into  the  surrounding  textures ;  these  are  serum, 
or  lymph,  or  blood. 

There  is  the  suppuration,  in  which  a  new  and  peculiar  fluid 
IB  formed. 

Andy  coincident  with  these  processes,  there  are  adhesion, 
ulceration,  granulation,  gangrene.  Of  which  some>jare  destruc- 
tive and  some  reparatory. 

Now  the  several  processes  have  their  own  physical  con- 
ditions, which  separate  them  from  each  other.  And  thus  they 
require  a  separate  study ;  by  which  you  may  know  the  very 
channels  and  agents  of  each  according  to  its  kind,  and  what  the 
arteries,  what  the  veins,  what  the  absorbents  do,  and  what  the 
nerves. 

But  there  is  nevertheless  a  strict  physical  alliance  between 
ihem ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  also  be  studied  collectively. 
One  does  not  merely  precede  the  other,  but  naturally  conduces 
to  it ;  another  does  not  merely  follow,  but  naturally  germinates 
from,  its  antecedent. 

But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inflammation  in  the  abstract. 
It  must  belong  to  some  part  or  structure.  Yet,  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  contemplate  it  in  one  structure,  you  must  not  imagine 
that  you  are  to  find  it  in  all  other  structures  strictly  the  same. 
It  is  the  same  in  kind  ;  but  it  has  different  forms  and  modifi- 
cations, according  to  the  part  it  occupies.  You  may  first  study 
inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane.  I  would 
advise  you  to  do  so,  because  here  it  exhibits  the  plainest  example 
of  itself,  and  all  the  processes  which  it  includes  here  display 
themselves  prominently  and  in  a  regular  succession.  But  beware 
of  calculating  the  progress  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  or  the  spleen,  by  what  you  have  seen  of  it  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  membrane.  What  in  this  case  is  the  com- 
monest process  of  inflammation,  viz.  suppuration  and  abscess, 
those  organs  very  seldom  admit. 

Some  or  other  of  the  processes  enumerated  occur  in  all 
organized  tissues,  whenever  they  are  inflamed.  But  different 
organs  are  more  ready  (if  I  may  so  say)  to  accept  this  and  to 
refuse  that,  as  they  are  induced  by  peculiarities  of  their  own 
structure.  Perhaps  there  are  no  two  organs  of  the  body  which 
exhibit  inflammation  under  exactly  the  same  aspect,  and  the 
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T&rietj  is  owing  (as  far  as  we  know)  either  to  the  diflEsnnt 
tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  to  a  different  arrange* 
ment  of  the  same  tissues. 

Consider,  then,  that  concerning  inflammation  you  have  two 
great  objects  of  inquiry.  The  first  embraces  what  it  is  in  itaell^ 
the  rationale  of  its  several  processes,  and  the  general  laws  whick 
govern  it,  wheresoever  it  is  found.  The  next  embraces  what  it 
is  under  all  the  modifications  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
impressed  by  the  various  structures  and  organs  whieh  it 
occupies,  its  general  laws  still  remaining  inviolate — ^what  it  ii 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  hearty 
in  the  liver  and  spleen,  in  the  complex  structure  of  the  j<Hiit% 
in  every  coat  of  an  artery,  in  every  vestment  and  membrane  of 
the  eye,  and  in  the  walls  and  marrow  of  the  bones. 

But  this  immense  subject  of  inflammation,  in  all  its  detail^ 
surely  cannot  be  mastered  by  the  student  during  the  brief  period 
of  his  pupilage.  Nevertheless  he  may  make  his  entrance  MfOSi 
it,  and  may  proceed  so  far  in  it  as  to  reach  some  just  oonceptioa 
of  its  general  laws.  Besides,  now  is  the  time  when  he  bii 
peculiar  helps  at  hand  which  will  enable  him  to  prosecate  the 
inquiry  in  the  right  way.  What  these  helps  are,  I  will  tell  yon 
presently. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as  tke 
groundwork  of  all  pathology.  It  is  the  commonest  as  well  ai 
the  most  comprehensive  of  morbid  actions.  I  call  it  commai^ 
because  it  seems  to  arise  inevitably  in  every  man  and  in  any 
part  of  the  body  under  certain  circumstances ;  you  may  even 
produce  it  at  will. 

Besides  inflammation,  there  are  other  morbid  actions,  the 
processes  and  products  of  which  require  your  study.  These  are 
not  common^  in  the  sense  which  has  been  just  explained. 
Scrofula,  or  cancer,  or  fungus,  or  hydatid  cysts,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  will ;  neither  are  they  incident  to  all  bodies ;  neither 
do  they  inevitably  result  from  any  known  conditions.  These 
diseases  are  called  specific,  as  contradistinguished  from  inflam- 
mation, which  is  common. 

Concerning  specific  diseases,  we  have  not  the  same  amount 
or  the  same  certainty  of  knowledge  that  we  have  concerning 
inflammation.  We  have  a  large  inventory  of  facts,  but  not  a 
clear  insight  into  the  general  kws  which  influence  their  pro- 
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duction ;  and  knowledge,  as  long  as  it  falls  short  of  this,  is  still 
uncertain  and  precarious. 

Besides  these,  there  are  certain  other  diseases  which  require 
to  be  studied  in  the  very  processes  out  of  which  thej  arise« 
They  are  not  so  mysterious  as  specific  diseases,  and  yet  not  so 
eamman,  or  so  well  understood,  as  inflammation.  Many 
conditions  of  their  production  we  profess  to  be  acquainted  with; 
but  still  we  cannot  produce  them  at  wilL  Dropsies  and 
haemorrhages  are  of  the  class  I  mean.  Each  of  them  is  a  very 
la^;ge  subject. 

I  haye  been  speaking  of  all  these  diseases — of  inflammation, 
and  dropsies,  and  hflemorrhc^ges,  of  scrofula,  cancer,  &c. — as 
local;  that  is,  as  having  a  place  and  locality  in  which  the 
special  morbid  processes  of  each  are  carried  on;  for  it  is  to  such 
processes  that  I  desire  now  to  direct  your  attention,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  being  one  of  the  elements  of  pathological  medicine. 

Not  that  each  has  not  more  belonging  to  it  than  its  local 
process  which  deserves  inquiry — some  disorder  of  parts  remote, 
or  of  the  general  system,  out  of  which  it  may  primarily  arise. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  they  none  of  them,  whether  inflam- 
mation, or  dropsy,  or  haemorrhage,  or  scrofula,  or  cancer,  have 
any  demonstrable  eidstence,  until  they  declare  themselves  by 
modes  of  action  and  modes  of  suffering,  in  the  part,  which  are 
beside  the  uses  and  conditions  of  health ;  by  something  added 
to,  or  something  deducted  from,  or  some  change  wrought  upon, 
its  constituent  structures. 

Now  I  have  told  you,  that,  during  your  pupilage,  and  at 
this  hospital,  you  have  peculiar  helps,  enabling  you  to  make 
a  successful  beginning  in  this  element  of  pathology,  the  know- 
ledge of  local  morbid  processes.  You  have  lectures  both  medical 
and  surgical.  Of  surgical  lectures,  a  large  portion  is  always 
occupied  in  describing  and  explaining  the  processes  of  inflam- 
mation, and  in  illustrating  them  as  the  results  of  injury,  or 
accident,  or  disease,  in  parts  and  organs  which  fall  within  the 
special  province  of  the  surgeon.  The  medical  lectures,  also,  are 
largely  explanatory  of  inflammation,  what  course  it  takes,  and 
what  termination  it  has  in  different  internal  organs ;  how  this 
course  and  termination  vary  in  serous,  in  mucous,  and  in  fibrous 
membranes;  how  in  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
peritoneum,  they  are  of  one  sort ;  in  the  lining  of  the  trachea 
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and  bronclii,  Btomach  and  bowels,  bladder  and  urethra,  of 
another;  and  stillof  another  in  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium; 
and  how  each  circumscribed  viscus  of  the  body  shapes  and 
qualifies  Its  inflammation  in  its  own  manner,  and  to  a  par- 
ticular end. 

Concerning  dropsies,  besides  their  remote  cause,  medical 
lectures  dwell  upon  their  cause  in  the  part,  or  the  very  procesi 
of  the  effusion  ;  and  show  why  one  organ  or  structure  should 
more  readily  accept  it  than  another. 

The  subject  of  haemorrhage— I  mean  that  heemorrhage 
which  is  independent  of  injury  or  accident  from  without — a 
laid  before  tou  in  the  same  lectures ;  and  the  process  of  ito 
production  shown,  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain,  in  the  bronchi  and 
lungs,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  uterus. 

Of  specific  diseases,  take  cancer  and  scrofula  as  examples 
from  among  many  which  bear  different  names,  and  are  formed 
(perhaps)  hy  different  processes.  These  are  diseases  with  whicli 
both  medicine  and  surgery  are  equally  concerned ;  and  the 
teachers  of  each  have  most  curious  and  interesting  information 
to  give  respecting  their  growth,  by  a  well-defined  succession  of 
morbid  processes.  01  cancer,  the  female  breast  and  uterus,  a 
the  stomach,  are  the  most  frequent  seats,  while  hardly  any  p 
is  esempt  from  a  liability  to  it.  Of  scrofula-  all  parts  are  t 
seat.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  that  i 
pervading  disease,  pulmonary  consumption,  in  order  to  eng( 
every  one  who  intends  to  practise  physic  in  the  endeavour  tl 
learn  all  that  is  kuown  about  it. 

Concerning  these  several  orders  of  disease,  in(lammati<4 
dropsy,  and  hromorrbage,  and  specific  complaints  such  as  canot 
and  scrofula,  let  me  further  add,  that,  besides  the  study  ofeac 
as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  own  morbid  process,  there  is  a  study  of 
them  also  in  combination,  which  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of 
pathology ;  for  they  occur  as  frequently  in  combination  as  alonau 
one  process  running  into  another,  or  one  process  exciting  oIIh 
processes  all  around  it.     Thus  inflammation  will  run  into  dropi 
or  haemorrhage  ;  and  it  will  be  so  blended  with   scrofula,  as  % 
be  called  scrofulous  infiammation.     Cancer  can  hardly  reach  id 
fatal  consummation  without  inflammation   and   hsemorrhagea 
and  scrofulous  tubercles  of  the  lungs  often  excite  at  the  b 
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time  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  pulmonary  structure, 
lisemorrhage  from  the  bronchi^  and  dropsy  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura. 

You  really  must  have  some  correct  notion  concerning  all 
these  things  before  you  can  derive  the  profit  which  you  ought 
jGrom  clinical  observation ;  and,  as  I  know  you  cannot  go  through 
a  laborious  investigation  of  them  at  present  in  all  their  accurate 
detail,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  sources  of  information  nearest  at 
hand.  I  must  advise  you,  for  you  have  all  attended  medical, 
and  most  of  you  surgical,  lectures,  and  have  taken  and  preserved 
your  own  notes  of  them, — I  must  advise  you,  to  review  all  those 
parts  of  such  lectures  which  expressly  treat  of  morbid  processes. 
Those  of  you  who  are  already  conversant  with  surgical  practice 
will  do  well  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  what  you  have  seen 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  body.  You  will  find  it  of  daily  use  in 
every  medical  case  you  observe.  Processes  of  disease  within 
and  without  the  body  are  of  the  same  essence.  Their  forms 
only  are  influenced  by  structure,  and  are  diflerent  in  difle- 
rent  parts. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  no  better  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  physic  than  the  practice  of  surgery.  It  is  a  course 
which  I  strenuously  recommend  to  all  those  who  have  time  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  best  and  most  highly  instructed  men 
feel  the  necessity  of  it,  and  do  not  shrink  from  it.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  that  of  men  educated  at  the  imiversities, 
and  then  resorting  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  the  view 
of  becoming  physicians,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  there  has 
hardly  been  an  individual  who  has  not  gone  through  the  entire 
business  of  a  surgeon ;  not  as  a  mere  looker-on,  but  as  a  dresser, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  if  he  was  to  practise  surgery  all  his  life. 
I  mention  it  to  their  honour  ;  for  an  admirable  race  of  physicians 
has  been  produced  by  this  system.  Thus  it  has  become  the 
established  practice  here  for  all  who  intend  to  be  physicians  to 
begin  with  surgery.  Professor  Haviland  of  Cambridge  first 
brought  the  practice  into  fashion  by  his  judicious  advice  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ;  and  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  second  the  recommendation  of  my  excellent  friend. 
The  benefit  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  it  makes  you  familiar 
with  the  visible  processes  of  disease  and  reparation  while  they 
are  actually  going  on. 
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There  ia  yet  another  recoramendation  which  I  would  offer 
to  you ;  and  let  it  not  seem  a  strange  one,  whether  you  are  lo 
be  physicians  or  surgeons.  If  yon  desire  to  make  pathological 
knowledge  the  groundwork  of  your  credit  and  usefulnea 
through  life,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  allow  the  period  of  your 
pupilage  to  pass  by  without  making  a  special  study  of  tie 
diseases  of  the  eye.  Here  you  see  almost  all  diseases  in  n 
ture ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  eye,  you  see 
as  through  a  glass ;  and  you  learn  many  of  the  little  wondf 
details  in  the  nature  of  morbid  processes,  which,  but  for 
observation  of  them  in  the  eye,  would  not  have  been  known  at 
all.  Let  every  one  of  you  who  has  a  few  months  to  spare  give 
them  to  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

Now,  after  what  has  been  stated,  you  will  perhaps  be  ready 
to  ask  mo,  Whether  it  be  indeed  true,  that  all  this  sort  of 
knowledge  is  required  to  fit  a  man  to  practise  physio  ?  and  I 
will  answer  you  honestly,  That  it  is  not  required.  Many  a 
clever  man  practises  physic  with  tolerable  success,  who  hw 
never  troubled  his  head  about  morbid  processes,  and  who  has 
not  the  remotest  notion  how  those  things  come  to  pass  which  he 
has  been  witnessing,  in  their  effects  or  their  symptoms,  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  A  man  may  practise  physic  without  it,  but 
he  cannot  be  a  first-rate  practitioner  without  it.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  we  often  minister  to  the  symptoms,  and  tie 
symptoms  only ;  but,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  we  often 
minister  partly  to  the  symptoms,  and  partly  to  the  very  pro- 
cesses of  the  diseases  themselves.  This  he  only  can  do  who 
knows  what  they  are.  Believe  me,  he  who  would  be  a  first- 
rate  practitioner  must  lay  his  foundations  broad  and  deep  in  the 
knowledge  of  morbid  processes ;  otherwise,  although  he  may 
sometimes  prognosticate  truly  concerning  life  and  death,  hee 
never  ijivc  un  accurate  diagnosis  concerning  the  nature 
diseases  of  which  he  can  understand  nothing.  Above  all, 
must  never  hope  to  benefit  mankind  by  advancing  the  km 
ledge  of  his  profession  a  single  step. 
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LECTURE  V. 

ON  THE  PSOPER  OBJECTS  OF  MEDICAL  INVESTIGATION. — ^WHAT 
MEDICAL  FACTS  ARE,  AND  WHAT  THEY  ABE  NOT. — THE  OBSERYA- 
TION  AND  COLLECTION  OP  FACTS. — THEIR  ARRANGEMENT,  AC- 
CORDINO  TO  ANALOGY  OR  RESEMBLANCE — ACCORDING  TO  THE 
RELATION  OP  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. — ^WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE 
RELATION  OP  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  FACTS. — 
PECULIAR  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OP  ASCERTAINING  THAT 
RELATION. — THE  TASK  OF  ASCERTAINING  IT  NECESSARY  TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  SOURCES  OF  DISEASE — OF  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  REMEDIES — ^AND  OF  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  DISEASE 
AND  ITS  SYMPTOMS. — THE  SOURCES  OP  DISEASE,  HOW  EASILY 
AND  QUICKLY  ASCERTAINED  IN  SOME  INSTANCES — HOW  TAR- 
DILY AND  DIFFICULTLY  IN  OTHERS. — ^THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
REMEDIES,  HOW  LIABLE  TO  DECEPTION,  PROM  A  VICIOUS  CREDU- 
LITY ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  AND  A  VICIOUS  INCREDULITY  ON  THE 
OTHER. — THE  NATURE  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  MEDICINE, 
AND  HOW  THEY   ARE   REACHED. 

Certain  observations  whicli  I  formerly  made*  must  be  con- 
sidered to  comprise  the  method  only  in  which  the  particulars  of 
a  case  may  be  most  conveniently  surveyed :  but  more  remains 
to  be  considered  than  the  mere  form  of  case-taking. 

You  may  adopt  this  mode  of  case-taking,  or  any  other 
which  your  own  experience  may  make  most  convenient  to  you : 
but  no  method  of  recording  the  particular  facts  will  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  unless  you  have  right  notions  concerning  the  facta 
themselves.  The  facts,  in  truth,  are  the  case ;  and  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  getting  sure  possession  of  them  that  we  adopt 
any  form  of  (what  is  technically  called)  case-taking. 

Now  the  whole  business  of  your  lives  will  be  the  business 
of  taking  cases ;  not  necessarily  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  or 
after  any  technical  form.     But  still  it  will  be  the  business  of 

*  Vide  page  29. 
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your  lives  really  and  essentially,  and  in  the  justest  sense ;  for 
each  case  is  made  up  of  its  own  facts,  and  the  facts  alone  must 
teach  you  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  suggest  the  remedy  in 
every  patient  you  see.  Therefore,  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will 
be  evermore  conversant  with  facts ;  learning  and  collecting 
them,  arranging  and  combining  and  separating  them,  tracing 
their  relations,  and  through  them  arriving  at  general  principla 

There  are  peculiar  causes  which  will  ever  prevent  medicine 
from  arriving  at  the  certainty  of  purely  physical  science.  Bnt 
in  so  far  as  it  is  certain,  in  so  far  as  it  has  taken  the  form  of « 
science  at  all,  it  is  built  upon  the  same  foundation  with  all  other 
sciences ;  namely,  upon  facts :  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  uncertain, 
beyond  what,  in  its  own  nature,  it  ever  need  to  have  been ;  in 
so  far  as  it  has  not  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  it  is  raised 
upon  a  foundation  which  never  would  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  any  other  department  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  the  right  judgment  and  the  right 
treatment  of  every  individual  case  that  wo  see — it  is  important 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  to  medicine  whatever  claim  it  maj" 
have  to  the  name  of  a  science,  and  (I  will  add)  for  the  sake  of 
our  own  credit  and  satisfaction,  that  we  should  utterly  reject  all 
other  foundation  of  professional  knowledge  except  matters  of 
fact. 

I  desire  to  convince  you  of  this,  by  showing  you,  first  of 
all,  what  matters  of  fact  in  medicine  really  are,  and  what  they 
are  not. 

Every  man's  notion  concerning  any  department  of  know- 
ledge is  the  popular  notion,  until  it  is  rectified  by  further  in- 
quiry. The  popular  notion  concerning  medicine  is,  that  diseases 
are  separate  essences,  and  that  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  them 
apart  from  the  living  being  in  whom  they  occur ;  that  a  fever, 
or  a  pleurisy,  would  still  be  something  real,  allhough  there 
were  no  living  beings  in  whom  they  could  manifest  themselves. 

But  diseases  are  not  abstractions;  they  are  {I  have  said) 
"modes  of  acting  different  from  the  ordinary  and  healthy 
modes — modes  of  disorganizing,  modes  of  suffering,  and  modes 
of  dying;  and  there  must  be  a  living,  moving,  sentient  body 
for  all  this." 

Endeavour   to   understand   this   truth ;    and  at    the 
entrance  of  your  professional  studies  get  rid  of  all  abatrnct 
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that  you  may  never  record  them  and  use  them  (as  they  are  and 
have  been  recorded  and  used)  as  matters  of  fact. 

You  may  record  that  this  man  has  a  hot  skin,  a  dry  tongue, 
and  a  frequent  pulse,  and  call  his  disease  a  fever ;  that  this  man 
has  a  pain  in  his  side,  difficult  breathing,  and  a  hard  pulse,  and 
call  his  disease  a  pleurisy ;  but  beware  of  taking  this  fever  or 
this  pleurisy  for  more  than  they  really  are.  The  fever  is 
nothing,  and  the  pleurisy  is  nothing,  but  the  complex  of  the 
several  facts  which  you  have  recorded  under  the  head  of  each : 
separate  from  them,  they  are  mere  names.  The  fever  has  no 
treatment,  and  the  pleurisy  has  no  treatment,  but  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  included  under  each.  You  prescribe  for  the 
hot  skin,  the  dry  tongue,  and  the  frequent  pulse,  and  you  bring 
back  their  condition  to  what  is  natural,  and  so  cure  the  fever ; 
and  you  prescribe  for  the  pain  in  the  side,  the  difficult  breathing, 
and  the  hard  pulse,  and  so  cure  the  pleurisy.  But  if,  without 
regard  to  the  facts  apparent  in  the  individual  patients,  you  pre- 
tend to  address  your  remedies  to  the  fever  itself,  or  the  pleurisy 
iiseif,  you  take  aim  at  an  absolute  phantom. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  abstractions  are  not  facts ;  and  next 
bear  in  mind  that  opinions  are  not  facts.  To  record  that  a 
patient  is  better  to-day  and  worse  to-morrow ;  that  he  is  at  one 
time  doing  well  and  at  another  doing  ill;  is  to  give  a  summary 
opinion  upon  the  facts,  not  the  facts  themselves. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  summary  opinions  should  not 
be  formed,  or  that  they  should  not  be  announced.  We  always 
do  form  them,  and  the  patient,  or  the  patient's  friends,  always 
require  us  to  communicate  them;  and  most  justly.  But  to 
ourselves,  and  in  communication  with  other  medical  men,  either 
for  the  sake  of  marking  the  exact  state  of  the  disease  or  sug- 
gesting the  remedy,  they  are  utterly  useless. 

If,  in  going  round  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  I  had  it  punc- 
tually recorded  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  patient  had  a  peri- 
tonitis, a  nephritis,  or  a  hepatitis ;  and  that  day  after  day  this, 
that,  and  the  other  patient  were  better,  worse,  or  just  the  same; 
and  ify  day  after  day,  I  were  to  order  bleeding,  blistering,  or  - 
purging,  as  the  case  might  require,  and  thus  you  were  to  wit- 
ness numerous  instances  of  recovery,  you  would  not  reap  the 
slightest  benefit  from  me  and  my  pretended  instruction,  although 
you  went  round  with  me  for  a  twelvemonth.    For  this  would 
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be  to  keep  industriouBly  from  your  notice  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  fact  by  which  you  could  estimate  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  or  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
remedy. 

In  medical  science,  the  only  materials  of  our  knowle 
those  things  which  are  referable  to  our  sensations  and  ] 
tions :  matters  of  fact.  Such  are  the  temperature  of  the  a 
the  number  and  qualities  of  the  pulse ;  the  quantity  and 
qualities  of  secretion ;  functions  and  modes  of  action  in  the 
several  parts  and  organs  of  the  body;  and  all  their  cognizable 
deviations  from  what  is  natural :  also  pain ;  for  although  pain, 
as  to  its  actual  occurrence  in  a  particular  case,  must  be  taken 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  sufferer,  each  man's  own  experience 
must  some  time  or  other  have  convinced  him  that  pain  is  a/urf. 

Such,  too,  are  the  conditions  of  parts  discoverable  after 
death ;  their  increased  or  diminished  bulk ;  the  changes  of 
atructure  and  injuries  they  have  undergone,  and  the  morbid 
products  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  These  are  the  sort 
of  facts  with  which  we  have  to  do,  if  we  would  know  diseases 
and  how  to  treat  them. 

Sut'h  being  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  it  becomes 
important  to  consider  how  we  can  use  them  best,  and  abuse 
them  least ;  for  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  require  to  be 
hewn  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  their  place,  with  much  care, 
and  skill,  and  diligence ;  otherwise,  what  might  have  been  t 
seemly  edifice  may  chance  to  be  no  better  than  a,  heap  ( 
rubbish. 

First,  then,  aa  to  the  simple  recfpiion  of  medical  facta,  t 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned. 

All  facts  are  not  of  equal  value :  some  are  trivial  and  a 
dental,  some  important  and  essential  to  the  subject.  In  ; 
inquiries  at  the  bedside,  you  will  have  to  select  and  to  reject 
cautiously  and  diacriminately.  Patients  themselves  are  apt  to 
press  upon  their  medical  attendants  symptoms  (generally  con- 
sisting of  strange  sensations)  which  are  irrelevant  to  t 
present  disease.  Again :  in  your  examinations  by  dissectii 
you  will  have  to  use  much  care,  lest  you  should  admit  app< 
anccs  as  Indicative  of  disease  which  are  accidental,  or  may  haii 
arisen  during  the  process  of  dissolution,  or  from  the  positioa  Q 
the  body  after  death. 
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Bat  in  this  sifting  and  separating  of  facts,  be  cautious  of 
throwing  away  anything  that  is  really  valuable.  Beware  of 
rejecting  facts  of  which  you  do  not,  perhaps,  comprehend  the 
import,  and  because  you  do  not  comprehend  it;,  but  rather 
reject  those  which  you  do  comprehend,  and  know  them  to  be 
triviaL  Be  careful  especially  of  not  allowing  their  due  weight 
to  facts  which  appear  contradictory  to  each  other ;  rather  ex- 
amine them  more  scrupulously  because  they  are  so.  For  instance, 
a  patient  may  have  a  severe  pain  in  the  side  and  a  frightful 
dyspnoea,  and  the  pain  and  the  dyspncea  may  have  arisen  sud- 
denly. Such  symptoms  at  once  carry  with  them  the  suspicion 
of  active  inflammation,  and  our  thoughts  may  immediately  run 
upon  copious  bleeding.  But  the  same  patient  may,  in  the 
meantime,  have  his  skin  cool,  and  his  pulse  soft  and  tranquil, 
and  not  more  frequent  than  the  pulse  of  health.  Cases  of  this 
and  of  the  like  kind  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  symptoms  of 
a  contrary  character  neutralize  the  import  of  each  other,  dis- 
prove the  suspected  existence  of  a  dangerous  disease,  and  forbid 
the  needless  adoption  of  a  severe  remedy 

The  more  you  exercise  yourselves  in  the  observation  of  medi- 
cal facts,  the  more  you  will  understand  the  sources  of  error  to 
be  avoided  in  the  reception  of  them.  Time  and  diligence,  and 
constant  intercourse  with  the  sick,  if  you  have  but  an  impartial 
and  honest  mind,  will  enable  you  to  lay  up  a  large  and  useful 
store  of  genuine  facts,  and  to  draw  from  it  as  the  treasury  of 
your  future  knowledge. 

I  say  an  impartial  and  an  honest  mind,  because  it  is  remark- 
able how  apt  some  little  favourite  theory  is  to  get  early  posses- 
sion of  the  student's  imagination,  rendering  him  dishonest 
(perhaps  unconsciously)  in  the  simple  reception  of  facts.  It  is 
like  some  little  favourite  sin  in  our  moral  nature,  which  taints 
the  character  of  the  whole  man. 

A  premature  desire  to  generalize,  an  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
conclusions,  and  a  readiness  to  rest  in  them,  are  very  common 
infirmities,  and  they  offer  very  serious  hindrances  to  the  right 
acquisition  of  facts.  For,  if  the  early  habit  of  theorizing  do 
not  estrange  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the  wish  to  observe 
altogether,  it  may  so  pervert  the  faculty  itself  in  its  very  use 
and  exercise,  that,  be  his  wish  what  it  may,  he  cannot  observe 
honestly.     He  gives  an  imdue  weight  to  the  facts  which  accord 
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with  his  assumed  principle,  and  no  veight  at  all  to  those  that 
coDSict  with   it:   habit  forces  him  to  do  so,  and  he  cannot 

help  it. 

A  very  good  and  wise  man  has  explained  this  matter  by  an 
illustration,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  bo  true,  that  I  must 
recite  it  to  you: — "A  watchmaker  told  me  that  a  gentleman 
put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands  that  went  irregularly. 
It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He  took 
it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times.  No  manner 
of  defect  was  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  the  watch  went  intoler- 
ably. At  lost  it  struck  him  that  the  balance  wheel  might  hare 
been  near  a  magnet.  On  applying  a  needle  to  it,  ho  found  his 
suspicions  true :  here  was  all  the  mischief.  The  steel  work  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  watch  had  a  perpetual  influence  on  its 
motions ;  and  the  watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  a  new 
wheel.  If  the  soundest  mind  he  maguctizetl  by  any  predilectien, 
it  must  act  irregularly."' 

In  the  reception  of  facts,  then,  it  is  essential,  first,  that  they 
bo  fully  ascertained — i.e.  upon  sufficient  observation ;  2ndly, 
that  they  be  fairly  and  honestly  represented,  without  disguise, 
modification,  or  omission,  to  make  them  suit  particular  theories ; 
3rdly,  that  they  be  important  and  essential  to  the  subject — not 
trivial  and  merely  incidental  to  it. 

Next  comes  the  arrangement  of  facts.  Now,  facts  may  be 
arranged  according  to  certain  characters  of  agreement  observ- 
able between  them.  There  is  an  agreement  of  analogy,  and  an 
agreement  of  resemblance.  Analogij  is  a  loose  sort  of  resem- 
blance, in  which  points  of  agreement  and  points  of  difference  are 
mixed  up  together.  By  separating  twenty  points  in  which 
they  difier,  and  retaining  the  two  or  three  in  which  they  agree, 
multitudes  of  things  may  be  brought  into  this  loose  kind  of 
resemblance  and  classed  together.  Thus,  anahgy  is  enough  to 
bring  diseases  together  in  the  same  uosological  order,  as  Fevers. 
Then,  again,  by  calculating  what  individuals  of  the  general 
order  have  most  points  of  agreement,  and  distinguishing  them 
accordingly,  we  come  to  divide  orders  into  genera ;  and  by  etill 
further  selecting  the  individuals  of  the  genus  which  have  most 
points  of  agreement,  we  find  the  species ;  and  by  dealing  with 
the  species  in  like  manner,  we  may  divide  it  again  and  again, 
*  Cecil's  RemainB — on  judging  justly. 
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until  thus,  from  the  relation  of  mere  analogy,  we  reach  that  of 
a  tolerably  strict  resemblance.  This  is  the  scheme  upon  which 
nosologies  are  constructed ;  and  nosologies  have  their  use,  until 
we  can  arrive  at  something  better.  It  is  better  to  arrange  facts 
according  to  the  relation  of  analogies  and  resemblances  than 
not  at  all. 

But  it  is  &r  better  still,  if  it  be  possible,  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  natural  sequences,  i.e.  according  to  the  rela- 
tioD  of  cause  and  effect.  Now,  "  our  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect,  in  reference  to  any  two  particular  events,  is  founded 
entirely  upon  the  observation  of  a  uniform  sequence  of  the 
events ;  or  of  the  one  following  the  other  in  a  imiform  manner 
in  a  great  number  of  instances.  The  greater  the  number  of 
instances  is  in  which  the  sequence  has  taken  place,  with  the 
greater  confidence  do  we  expect  it  to  take  place  again  under 
similar  circumstances;  and  every  single  instance  in  which  it 
does  not  occur  weakens  our  confidence,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  adequate  cause  by  which  the  sequence  was  interrupted. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  is,  that  when  we  observe  the  first 
of  two  such  events,  we  expect  the  second  to  follow  it ;  and  that 
when  we  observe  the  second,  we  conclude  the  first  has  preceded 
it.    The  first  we  call  cause,  the  second  effect."* 

The  philosophical  physician  is  evermore  studying  how,  upon 
adequate  groimds,  he  can  assign  to  medical  .facts  this  relation. 
But  he  knows  in  how  delicate  and  difiScult  a  task  he  is  engaged. 
He  is  obliged  to  wait  upon  experience,  and  to  attend  to 
phenomena  as  they  happen  to  occur.  He  cannot  bring  them 
together  at  will,  and  vary  and  transpose  them  as  he  likes,  so  as 
to  learn  their  connexion.  He  envies  the  ease  with  which  th^ 
chemist  can  bring  any  substance  within  the  sphere  and  influence 
of  as  many  others  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  can  then  ascertain  the  degrees  of  affinity  it  bears  severally  to 
each, — an  accuracy  so  precise,  that  he  can  express  them  by 
numbers. 

Further:  when  the  physician  has  ventured  to  draw  such 

*  Abercrombie ;  Intellectual  Powers,  390. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  following  the  right  path  of  medical  investiga- 
tiofD,  would  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  pointed  out  hy  Dr. 
Abercromhie.  I  recommend  his  hook  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
stnde&tb 
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conclusions  as  his  long  observation  seems  to  warrant,  he  cannot 
test  their  truth  by  any  simple  experiment.  He  has  no  litmus 
or  turmeric  paper  to  tell  him  whether  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
nerves  are  the  prime  agents  in  producing  a  certain  form  of 
fever;  but  what  his  long  observation  seems  to  have  taught  him, 
he  must  still  wait  for  the  same  long  observation  to  confirm  or 
to  confute. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  nature  of  medical  causation  is  si 
that  it  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  rectify  an  error  a 
establish  a  truth.  Thus  it  may  require  the  experience  of  a 
man's  life  to  arrive  at  some  plausible  theory,  and  the  counts 
experience  of  another  man's  life  to  show  that  it  is  false. 

The  vast  experience  required  to  establish  a  uniform  sequenM 
of  events,  and  the  impossibility  of  applying  any  summary  test 
to  the  truth  of  our  conclusions,  are  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  medical  causation.  They  lie  at  the  very  root  a 
the  matter. 

And  beside  these,  there  are  others,  from  sources  imp* 
to  enumerate,  which  perpetually  beset  and  waylay  our  path  o 
inquiry,  breaking  in  upon  the  uniform  sequence  of  event-s,  and 
disappointing  the  best  conclusions  of  experience.  Such  are  the 
influences  of  places,  and  seasons,  and  climates,  and  the  w 
feelings,  and  propensities,  and  all  that  is  understood  by  1 
constitution,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  human  beings. 

But  however  hard  the  task  may  be,  we  must  still  try  'I 
know  the  true  relation  of  the  things  which  concern  the  ordinal 
practice  of  onr  profession;  we  n»(si  trace  the  influence  of  ext«ni 
agents  as  causes  of  disease ;  otherwise  we  can  do  nothing  for  ito" 
prevention.     We  must  trace  the  influence  of  external  agents  as 
remedies  ;  otherwise  we  can  do  nothing  for  its  cure.     Wo  mait 
trace,  too.  the  connexion  between  certain  symptoms  and  cert 
morbid  processes  going  on  within ;  otherwise  we  can  adopt  i 
rational  treatment  of  individual  cases, 

Bespecting  the  external  causes  of  disease,  you  must  msl 
them  your  study  as  opportunities  may  present  themselves  tj 
j'ou.  But  there  are  some  so  important,  that  their  investigatioi 
has  become  of  itself  a  department  of  medical  education ; 
what  is  called  "forensic  medicine,"  And,  indeed,  I  known 
department  of  public  teaching  which,  if  it  be  entrusted  to  g 
hands  (and  I  am  sure  it  is  so  in  this  hospital),  promises  i 
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benefit  to  medical  science  and  medical  practice  than  this.  It 
imdertakes  to  illostrate  the  modes  in  which  injorj,  disease,  or 
death,  arrive  from  those  external  agents  or  accidents  that  are 
most  signally  hurtful  to  animal  life;  from  poisons  of  every 
kind ;  from  lightning ;  from  hanging  and  drowning ;  from  cor- 
ruption of  the  air ;  and  from  every  method  of  simple  violence. 
Thus  forensic  medicine  is  conversant  with  all  the  highest  points 
of  physiology  and  pathology  ;  and  its  very  purpose  requires  the 
greatest  exactness  in  the  nature  and  display  of  its  proofs.  It 
requires,  in  truth,  that  they  should  be  so  made  out  as  to  be 
obvious  to  such  imderstandings  as  ordinary  men  are  accustomed 
to  bring  with  them  into  a  jury-box. 

Here,  then,  is  provision  made,  within  a  large  and  interesting 
field,  for  demonstrating  to  you  the  effects  of  external  agents  as 
the  causes  of  disease ;  and  all  matters  of  fact. 

The  display  of  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  tke  causes 
enumerated  to  several  vital  parts  and  organs,  furnishes  so  many 
demonstrations  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  same  parts 
and  organs  are  capable  of  suffering  from  causes  less  hurtful. 
Not  long  ago,  poisoning  was  an  affair  of  the  utmost  darkness 
and  mystery ;  but  now,  the  rationale  of  poisoning  in  its  several 
kinds  is  so  well  made  out,  that  I  am  able  to  refer  to  it  for  the 
best  instances  which  pathology  affords  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
manifest  influence  of  external  agents  and  accidents  for  the 
production  of  disease. 

Poisoning,  and  the  severer  injuries,  are  a  sort  of  pathological 
experiments.  They  produce  upon  this  or  that  organ  all  the 
phenomena  which  any  conceivable  disease  can  exhibit;  and 
they  produce  them  in  the  greatest  simplicity,  because  the  subject 
is  often  previously  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus  it  is  that  they 
famish  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  what  is  called 
spontaneous  disease  in  the  same  organs. 

Very  acute  inflammations  arising  suddenly  in  a  healthy  body 
afford  the  neopt  best  instances  of  the  effects  of  external  agents  as 
causes  of  disease.  I  am  accustomed  to  regard  them  in  the  light 
of  medical  accidents ;  for  although  the  inflammation  come  from 
no  injury  in  the  ordinary  sense,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  followed  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  influences  which 
aet  with  a  kind  of  violence, — such  as  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, or  the  use  of  meats  and  drinks  which,  from  their 
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preposterous  kind  or  quality,  have  become  in  a  manner  poisonous. 
Thus,  the  external  cause  productive  of  inflammation,  and  the 
time  of  its  application,  are  sometimes  as  accurately  determined 
as  a  fall  or  a  hlow. 

In  proportion  as  diseases  are  more  chronic,  they  are,  upQ 
the  whole,  less  easily  assigned  to  their  external  exciting  cam 
With  respect  to  them,  a  longer  experience  and  inquiry  i 
needed  to  establish  a  uniform  sequeDce  of  the  events.  If  j 
are  attentive  observers  in  the  wards  of  thia  hospital,  it  n 
require  a  brief  period  only  to  convince  you  that  the  sudd< 
impression  of  cold  is  among  the  undoubted  causes  of  acute 
inflammation  in  various  vital  organs.  But  you  cannot  know 
that  the  habitual  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  is  undoubte  " 
productive  of  congestion  of  the  liver  until  after  years  i 
experience.  For  the  present,  you  must  be  content  to  t&ke  t 
fact  upon»trust  from  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  question  of  malaria,  of  contagion,  and  of  animal  poiso 
the  certainty  of  their  influence  as  causes  of  disease,  and  the  n 
the  sphere,  and  condition  of  their  operation,  are  all  questions  ^ 
the  highest  importance,  and  involving  facts  of  great  inte 
But  I  would  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  these  queationsa 
present;  (or  al  present  you  can  only  do  it  speciilalirely :  thei 
fore  it  is  better  that  you  should  wait  until  a  sufficient  numbi 
of  facts  have  fallen  under  your  notice,  either  to  enable  you  ^ 
form  some  conclusions  of  your  own  upon  these  subjects,  or  fl 
have  a  sound  judgment  of  the  conclusions  which  have  \ 
formed  by  others. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  external  agents  as  remet 
I  would  recommend  you  to  be  most  jealously  observant  of  eve( 
circumstance  connected  with  the  treatment  of  individual  i 
A  mvre   sequence  of  events  is  not  a  necessary  sequence, 
remedy  may  be  administered,  and  the  di.sease  may  cease; 
yet    the    treatment    and    the   cure   may  not    be    causa 
effect. 

The  remedy  may  have  been  really  incrl,  and  the  spontanea 
powers  of  reparation  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  part  may  han 
been  enough  to  surmount  the  disease ;  or  the  remedy  may  haiV 
been  active  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  powers  of  reparati<^ 
more  than  enough  to  surmount  the  disease, — enough  both  1 
surmount  the  disease  and  to  render  the  remedy  harmless. 
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Yonr  only  safeguard  against  such  deception  lies  in  the  most 
jealous  and  scrupulous  obserration  at  the  bedside.  Turn  your 
attention,  first  of  all,  to  well-marked  instances  of  disease  which 
is  acute  and  rapidly  progressive,  where  the  remedies  must  be  of 
equal  force  with  the  disease,  and  must  operate  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  from  which,  if  a  curative  impression  follows,  it 
must  be  a  sensible  impression.  Watch  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation in  various  vital  organs  by  the  different  modes  of 
bleeding,  by  calomel,  by  tartar  emetic,  by  colchicum ;  and  the 
treatment  of  certain  convulsive  and  painful  disorders,  and 
certain  forms  of  delirium,  by  opium. 

Beware  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  then 
believing  that  the  remedy  has  cured  what  in  fact  never  existed. 
I  lately  read  a  book  in  which  a  certain  remedy  was  recommended 
as  infallible  for  diseases  by  dozens;  tic  douloureux,  ovarian 
dropsy,  disorganization  of  the  heart,  paralysis,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides,  were  all  cured  by  it.  Of  these  diseases  no 
description  was  given,  but  only  the  name ;  so  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  such  diseases  existed  as  those 
that  were  said  to  be  cured. 

In  like  manner  there  have  been  remedies  for  cancer,  reme- 
dies for  consumption,  remedies  for  stone,  all  owing  their 
reputation  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  being  mistaken. 

This  is  the  field  in  which  ignorance  and  imposture  reap 
their  golden  harvests.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  of 
good  intention  and  good  information  to  mistake  the  character 
of  a  disease,  and  so  ascribe  an  efficacy  to  a  remedy  which  is  not 
its  own ;  but  those  have  the  best  security  against  this  error 
who  have  taken  the  most  pains  to  acquire  a  habit  of  faithful 
and  jealous  observation. 

But  there  is  an  opposite  infirmity  not  uncommon  among 
medical  men,  which  is  just  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  easy 
credulity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,— a  scepticism  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  medicine — a  stubborn  reluctance  to 
admit  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  remedy  and  cure. 
Surely  it  is  not  at  all  less  hurtful  to  take  up  a  notion  that  a 
number  of  diseases,  from  their  nature  or  seat,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  remedies,  than  to  believe  that  any  or  every  disease 
that  gets  well  after  the  use  of  any  remedy  is  necessarily  cured 
by  it.    In  the  one  case  things  are  linked  together  as  cause  and 


effect,  whicli  bear  no  aucli  relation  ;  and  in  the  other,  things 
■which  really  bear  that  relation  are  perversely  dissevered. 

Many  men  pride  themselves  upon  this  vicious  scepticism,  and 
Tvieh  to  be  thought  to  exercise  a  philosophical  caution.  Voltaire, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  for  every  ludicrous  infirmity  of  hunum 
character,  was  sharp  enough  to  discern  this  in  physicians,  and 
has  made  excellent  sport  of  it. 

He  makes  a  physician  of  renown  come  from  Afemphis  to 
cure  Zadig  of  a  wound  in  his  le/l  eye.  The  physician,  however, 
affirms  it  to  be  incurable,  and  predicts  the  very  day  on  which 
Zadig  is  to  lose  his  sight,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
accident  had  not  befallen  the  rig/it  instead  of  the  left  eye,  for 
then  he  would  have  promised  his  cure ;  wounds  of  the  kjl  eye 
being  in  their  very  nature  irremediable.  But  Zadig  gets  well; 
and  the  physician  writes  a  took  to  prove  that  he  ought  never- 
theless to  have  lost  his  sight. 

But  much  better  than  the  fiction  of  Voltaire,  and  very  much 
more  to  the  purpose,  is  what  really  happened,  and  stands 
authenticated  in  a  Scotch  law  book.  Three  physicians  and  two 
surgeons  made  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  that,  "by  the  rules 
of  their  prognostics,"  the  wounds  received  by  one  James 
Houston  were  mortal  wounds.  But  James  Houston  was  still 
alive ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  three  physicians,  the  two  sur- 
geons, and  "  the  rules  of  their  prognostics,"  was  plaintiff  in  the 
very  process  wherein  they  had  so  memorably  deponed." 

With  respect  to  symptoms  and  their  connexion  with  morbid 
processes  going  on  within,  the  subject  is  too  esteuaive  to  allow 
me  to  enter  upon  it  at  present.  Indeed,  it  is  so  extensive  and 
so  important,  and  ho  full  of  its  own  difficulties,  and  yet  a  subject 
wherein  right  views  are  so  expedient,  and  wrong  views  so 
perilous,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  altogether  a  pro- 
fitless task  either  to  you  or  to  me,  if  we  were  to  undertake 
together  a  patient  and  comprehensive  examination  of  this  verj' 
subject.  Therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  proper  business  of 
the  wards,  and  the  observation  of  cases,  and  (as  I  trust)  for 
your  help  and  my  own,  and  for  our  mutual  guidance  at  every 
step  of  our  practical  studies,  I  will  endeavour,  in  a  series  (^ 
lectures,  to  give  what  illustration  I  am  able  to  the  doatrinB,^ 
symptoms. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouma!,  voL  i.  p.  339, 
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It  remains  that  we  notice  another,  and  (philosophically  con- 
sidered) a  higher  purpose,  which  concerns  us  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  medical  hcta — \iz.  the  discovery  of  general  principles 
from  them. 

A  principle  (as  the  name  imports)  is  a  beginning.  A 
principle  is  some  matter  of  fact  to  which  numerous  other  matters 
of  fact  are  traced  as  to  a  common  source ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  discovering  a  principle,  we  mean  the  business  of  analyzing 
er  decomposing  compound  matters  of  fact,  into  those  which  are 
simpler,  until  we  come  to  one  which  is  simpler  still,  and  more 
general  and  elementary ;  and,  being  unable  to  go  beyond  it,  we 
regard  this  as  an  ultimate  fact,  or  a  principle.  A  principle  is 
an  ultimate  fact,  and  a  universal  fact,  and  true,  without  a 
single  contradictory  instance. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  fact  in  medicine 
(t.«.  no  fact  respecting  the  animal  body,  its  actions  upon  itself, 
or  its  obedience  to  other  influences)  which  has  the  same  character 
of  universality  with  certain  facts  respecting  the  external  world. 
In  medicine  we  have  no  fact  so  universal  as  that  all  bodies  un- 
supported fall  to  the  ground,  no  principle  so  sure  or  irrefragable 
as  gravitation. 

Nevertheless,  in  medicine  we  talk  of  principles,  and  we  are 
oontinually  striving  after  them ;  but  in  the  strict  philosophical 
sense,  have  we  ever  really  compassed  them  P 

We  have  reaciied  forms  of  principles  (if  I  may  so  say)  rather 
than  principles  themselves.  By  forms  of  principles  I  do  not 
mean  things  fictitious,  or  things  purely  imaginary,  but  facts 
tested  by  observation,  and  carefully  analyzed,  and  very  com- 
prehensive, but  not  universal :  facts  true  in  a  vast  nimiber  of 
instances,  but  not  true  in  all. 

In  medicine  there  have,  indeed,  been  facts,  which  for  a  time 
have  passed  for  universal,  and  for  a  time  have  held  the  place  of 
principles ;  but  larger  experience  has  shown  that  their  title  to 
it  was  not  a  just  one. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  symptoms  constituting  what  is 
called  **  angina  pectoris ;"  and  angina  pectoris  was  for  years,  by 
the  common  consent  of  medical  men,  drawn  from  extensive 
observation  and  dissection,  universally  ascribed  to  ossification  of 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  But  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence has  found  angina  pectoris  to  exist  where  there  has  been  no 
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Huch  change  of  structure,  but  another  form  of  disease,  tis.  dila- 
tation of  the  origin  of  the  aorta;  and  util!  more  enlarged 
experience  has  found  it  where  there  has  been  neither  one  noi 
the  other. 

The  disease  produced  by  the  vaccine  virus  gave  proof,  by 
instances  almost  innumerable,  of  imparting  to  the  constitution  a 
protective  power  against  emall-pos.  Accordingly,  this  power  . 
was  believed  to  be  absolute  and  universal.  At  length  contrt 
dictory  instances  arose  and  multiplied;  and  the  protectifl 
power  of  vaccination  was  now  no  longer  a  law  or  a  principli 
In  the  present  state  of  our  experience  we  still  ascribe  to  v 
nation  a  protective  power  against  small-pox,  but  one  wbioh  I 
onli/  highly  pnihahlc,  not  certain.  We  ascribe  to  it,  moreovt 
when  its  protective  power  fails,  a  mitigating  power  ;  but  tbi 
too,  is  only  highly  probable,  not  certain  ;  for  assuredly  both  !■ 
protective  and  its  mitigating  influence  sometimes  fails,  i 
small-pox  aftei-  vaccination  sometimes  goes  through  all  its  stages 
unaltered,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  same  small-pox,  as  when  no 
vaccination  has  taken  place. 

After  the  history  of  vaccination  we  know  not  what  number 
of  concurrent  instances  is  enough  in  medicine  to  prove  a  feet 
universal,  or  when  we  can  ever  be  safe  against  the  intervention 
of  conti-adictory  instances,  and  venture  to  rely  upon  any  fact  as 
a  doctrine  or  a  principle. 

But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  abandon  our  search  after 
principles;  ami  the  same  method  which  in  other  departments  of 
natural  knowledge  has  alone  led  to  their  discoverVi  we  must 
still  employ  in  ours  ;  for  although  in  our  hands  a  less  eminent 
Huccesfi  has  hitherto  attended  this  method,  no  success  whateW 
has  attended  any  other.  This  method  imperatively  requi 
that  the  principle  sought  be  a  matter  of  fact. 

If,  while  we  properly  restrict  ourselves  to  matters  of  fact  in 
every  other  stage  of  our  investigations  we  yet  take  a  fiction  for 
our  principle,  medicine  will  never  improve  as  a  science  ia  our 
hands,  and  ancient  errors  and  follies  will  only  give  way  to  u 
ones. 

The  fault  of  physicians  has  not  so  much  been,  that  t      _ 
have  shown  a  general  disregard  of  matters  of  fact,  as  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  them  just  when  they  ought  especially  to  baVB 
kept  them  in  viuw — when  they  were  concerned  with  prinoiplu. 
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Hence  the  mischiefs  that  haye  arisen  to  physic  in  the  shape  of 
flo  many  renowned  theories,  either  shown  to  he  false,  or  not 
shown  to  be  true.  Take  any  of  these  false  or  unverified  theories 
you  please,  and  you  will  always  find  it  derived  from  some 
principle  gratuitously  assumed,  a  principle  which  is  either  no 
matter  of  fSEU)t  at  all,  or  incapable  of  being  shown  to  be  a  matter 
of  &ct. 

The  principle  assumed  may  be  some  physical  process  or 
property,  such  as  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  a  peccant 
matter  in  the  blood ;  things  which  possibly  may  be,  but  which 
are  entirely  without  proof,  and  even  too  subtle  to  admit  of  any; 
possible  facts,  but  facts  quite  unascertained  and  gratuitous. 

Or  the  principle  may  be  neither  process  nor  property,  nor 
anything  that  has  a  physical  existence,  real  or  possible,  but  a 
mere  figment  of  the  mind.  The  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin 
abounds  in  principles  of  this  kind.  Even  Mr.  Hunter,  with  all 
his  wariness  and  penetration  in  search  of  truth,  admits  what  he 
calla  **  the  stimulus  of  necessity,"  as  a  principle  or  element  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  diseases  before  they  are  yet  apparent 
in  their  phenomena.  This  is  to  escape  from  physical  inquiry 
into  the  region  of  pure  fancy. 

What  has  been  said  of  principles  in  medicine,  whether 
erroneously  or  legitimately  pursued,  may  seem  to  ofier  small 
encouragement  to  physicians  to  engage  further  in  the  search 
after  them.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  that  have  given  re- 
nown to  schools  and  universities  have  been  abandoned  altogether 
— abandoned  because  they  have  been  erroneously  pursued,  and 
have  not  possessed  the  essential  character  of  matters  of  fact. 
Many,  again,  being  real  matters  of  fact,  and  legitimately  sought 
and  accepted  as  principles  for  a  time,  have  at  length  been 
abandoned,  because  they  have  been  found  not  to  possess  the 
eeaential  character  of  universality. 

But  we  must  still  concern  ourselves  with  principles;  we 
cannot  help  it ;  all  men  do  it  in  some  sort  or  other ;  for  the 
mind  is  not  able  constantly  to  keep  in  view  all  the  particulars 
of  its  own  experience.  It  must  needs  reduce  them  within  a 
narrower  compass,  and  contemplate  them  (so  to  speak)  in  some 
representative.  Thus  a  law  or  a  principle  must  be  set  up,  right 
or  wrong.  Some  forge  a  maxim,  and  some  forge  a  fact,  and 
soon  find  it  conspicuously  illustrated  in  every  instance  of  disease 
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ttey  meet  with.  They  find  irritation  in  everj-thing,  or  *paw» 
in  everything,  or  bile  in  everything.  While  othere,  after 
having  gone  on  observing  and  collecting  facts,  and  cautiously 
arranging  them  according  to  their  natural  relations,  venture  at 
length  to  rest  in  one  which  seems  to  have  every  character! stio 
of  a  principle,  and  yet  in  process  of  time  may  turn  out  to  be 
no  principle  at  all :  witness  the  protective  power  of  vaccination. 
The  truth  is,  something  must  be  conceded  to  physicians  in 
respect  of  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  they  are 
engaged.  Let  the  principle  be  ever  so  legitimately  reached,  we 
are  only  answerable  for  it  as  a  law  explanatory  of  the  facts 
alretuiij  known.  But  in  medicine  new  facts  are  continually  pr&> 
senting  themselves.  These  may  be  still  comprehended  within 
the  same  principle,  or  they  may  not.  If  they  are,  they  furniah 
a  stronger  attestation  to  its  truth.  If  they  are  not,  they  weaken 
or  destroy  the  principle  altogether.  But  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  US  that  our  principle  has  failed.  We  are  only  concerned  that 
the  method  by  which  we  reached  it  is  the  right  one ;  and  then, 
though  it  fail,  we  are  at  liberty  to  arrive  at  a  new  principle,  if 
ve  are  able,  by  the  same  method ;  that  is,  to  find  some  other 
matter  of  fact  comprehensive  of  the  newly  discovered  particu- 
lars, and  to  concede  to  it  the  character  of  a  principle. 

Such  ia  the  nature  of  medicine,  that  things  which  we  have 
laid  np  in  our  minds  as  settled  truths  often  require  to  be  modi- 
fied by  our  future  experience,  and  come  at  last  to  be  rated  many 
degrees  below  the  value  at  which  we  originally  prized  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  claim  for  medicine  a  liberty  to 
transgress  any  of  those  landmarks  which  philosophy  has  set  up 
to  indicate  the  path  of  truth.  Let  it  have  no  other  principles, 
and  no  other  method  of  arriving  at  them,  but  such  as  philosophy 
approves ;  only  let  no  disparagement  fall  upon  it  (considering 
the  nature  of  the  things  with  which  it  is  conversant),  if,  for 
just  reasons,  it  be  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  principles  which 
it  once  embraced,  and  seek  to  discover  new  ones. 

Finally,  then,  as  to  general  principles  in  medicine,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  mind  must  always  seek  to  arrive  at  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  there  only  be  content  to  take  its  rest.  But  it  need 
not  settle  there  longer  than  until  the  clear  discernment  of  some 
other  fact,  more  general  and  elementary,  opens  the  way  to  a  safe 
progreeeion  beyond  it.     Then  the  fact  last  discovered  becomes 
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the  principle,  and  the  other  is  only  one  of  the  several  stages 
conducting  to  it. 

In  this  mode  of  proceeding  our  knowledge  may  be  incomplete^ 
but  it  is  never  erroneous.  The  mind  advances  from  fact  to  fact, 
resting  on  one  as  the  stepping-stone  to  another^  and  feeling  safe 
in  the  possession  of  the  truth,  although  it  may  not  be  all  the  truth 
that  is  capable  of  being  ascertained. 

Every  fact  from  which  another  fact  is  derived  is  in  some 
sort  a  principle.  To  us  it  is  a  first  principle  as  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  rest  in  it ;  but  as  soon  as  another  fact  is  dis- 
covered which  is  prior  to  it,  it  loses  its  character  of  2l  first  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  if  it  be  a  principle  at  all,  it  is  only  an  intermediate 
one,  the  first  being  always  that  to  which  we  know  nothing 
prior. 
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LECTUEE  VI. 


ON    THE   DOCTRINE   OF   SYMPTOMS. 


GENERAI.  KOTIOK  OF  SYMPTOMS. — HOW  THEY  DIFFER  FROM  MEHE 
SIGNS. — THE    BELATION    OF    Sl'MPTOMS   TO    DISEASES    NOT    THI 

SAME    IN  ALL   CASES. SYMPTOMS    ARE    DIRECT   OR    INDIRECT.— 

CHARACTER   OF    EACH. 

DIRECT  SYMPTOMS  BESFECI  THE  SENSATIONS,  FUNCTIONS,  ANI> 
STRUCTURE   OF   THE    PART   AFFECTED: — 

1.  SYMPTOMS  WHICH  RESPECT  SENSATION. — PAIN — ITS 
DEGREES — ITS    QUALITIES. — AMOUNT  OF  INFORMATION    DEKIVEB 

FROM   PAIS   AS   A   SYTdPTOM. SOURCES    OF   DECEPTION    ARISIN(i 

FROM    FT. 

2.  HYUFTOHS  WHICH  RESPECT  FUNCTION. AMOUNT  OF  IN- 
FORMATION DERIVED  FROM  THEM,  AS  COHPABED  WITH  TTL^T 
DERIVED  FROM  SENSATION, — AMOUNT  FROM  BOTH  TAKES 
TOGETHER. 

3.  SYMPTOMS  WHICH  RESPECT  STRUCTURE. — THE  INFORMA- 
TION DERIVED  FROM  THEM  LIMITED  TO  PARTS  WITHIN  REACH 
OF  THE  SIGHT  AND  THE  TOUCH,  UNTIL  AUSCULTATION 
BROUGHT  THE  DISEASES  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  WITHIN  ' 
SCRUTINY  OF   THE  EAR. 

In  going  round  tte  hospital  my  mind  often  reverts  to  I 
time  when  I  was  a  mere  beginner  like  yourselves ;  and  I  i 
member  how  strange  and  puzzling  to  me  was  everything  that 
saw ;  how  I  thought  I  never  should  be  able  to  dieting 
diseases,  one  from  another,  as  long  as  I  lived  ;  and,  as  to  t 
ing  them,  I  could  not  look  forward  with  the  hope  that  my  o 
would  ever  allow  me  to  attempt  any  such  thing. 
Above  all,  I  was  perplexed  with  the  number  and  variet 
and  (as  I  humbly  thought)  contradictorj'  nature  of  sympto 
It  eeemed  to  me,  that  if  I  could  ever  succeed  in  learning  tbd 
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all,  it  would  be  to  no  profit ;  for  the  same  symptoms  appeared 
sometimes  to  import  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another. 

There  was  a  patient,  perhaps,  suffering  convulsions ;  and 
the  physician  evidently  thought  the  case  most  grave  and  perilous, 
for  he  employed  several  remedies  of  the  most  gigantic  power, 
and  succeed^  in  saving  him.  But  there  was  another  patient 
suffering  convulsions  no  less  severe,  and  to  my  apprehension 
just  of  the  same  kind,  yet  so  far  was  the  physician  from  thinking 
seriously  of  this  case,  or  treating  it  severely,  that  he  just  looked 
at  the  patient  and  smiled,  ordered  some  cold  water  to  be  thrown 
in  her  face  whenever  the  convulsions  returned,  and  said  that 
would  cure  her ;  and,  sure  enough,  he  was  right.  Moreover, 
many  died  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  little  or  nothing  the 
matter  with  them,  and  many  recovered  whom  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  to  death  at  first  sight. 

Thus  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and  death,  seemed  the 
most  mysterious  things  in  the  world ;  and  the  symptoms  which 
were  said  to  indicate  them  were  to  me  a  long  while  imintellig^ble. 

These  recollections,  at  this  day  so  often  present  to  my  mind, 
enable  me  to  place  myself  in  your  situation.  They  serve  the 
good  purpose  of  making  me  feel,  that  just  the  same  difficulties 
which  are  yours  now  were  once  my  own,  and  of  making  me 
wish  to  aid  you  by  my  little  experience  in  removing  them. 

Yet  the  very  objects  which  have  puzzled  me,  and  are,  perhaps, 
now  puzzling  you,  do  in  fact  contain  infinite  instruction.  It  is 
by  symptoms,  and  by  symptoms  only,  that  we  can  learn  the 
existence,  and  seat,  and  nature,  of  diseases  in  the  living  body, 
or  can  direct  and  methodize  their  treatment.  But,  first  of  all, 
symptoms  themselves  must  be  understood,  before  we  can  make 
the  proper  use  of  them  for  gaining  the  instruction  which  they 
are  calculated  to  convey. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  the  symptoms  or 
mgns  of  diseases  are  never  to  be  taken  in  the  like  sense  with  that 
in  which  the  signs  of  external  things  are  often  regarded.  The 
buoy  which,  floating  in  the  river,  marks  its  navigable  tract ; 
the  bell  which,  by  striking,  denotes  the  lapse  of  time ;  the  stone 
by  the  wayside,  which  tells  us  how  far  we  have  come,  and  how 
&r  we  have  yet, to  go;  these  are  most  important  signs,  and  of 
indispensable  service  to  us  all,  but  they  have  no  natural  con- 
neziom  with  the  things  they  are  made  to  indicate.    They  are 
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mere  expedients,  of  conventional  meaning  and  uae.  Navigable 
rivers,  and  time  and  space,  would  atill  cxiat,  though  there  were 
neither  buoy,  nor  bell,  nor  milestone,  in  the  univerae. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  call  the  symptom  of  a  disease, 
which  does  not  contain  within  itself  much  more  than  a  mere 
sign.     Heat,  pain,   redness,  awelling,  are  called  the  signs  of 
inflammation ;  but  nature  does  not  intend  by  them  barely 
intimate  that  inflammation  exista ;  they  are  essentially  connecl 
with  the  proceaaes  she  is  carrying  on. 

Thus  at  early  dawn  we  point  to  the  first  glimmering  in 
east,  and  call  it  a  sign  of  the  rising  aun  ;  but  it  is  more,— it  ia 
an  emanation  from  his  heama.  We  look  at  the  cloud  above  our 
heads,  and  any  it  is  a  sign  of  rain ;  but  it  is  the  gathering  of 
the  waters  themselves. 

Concerning  symptoms  I  would  nevertheless  remark  (what 
is  very  important  to  be  borne  in  mind),  that  they  stand  ia 
diSerent  relations  to  the  diseases  to  which  they  belong.  They 
may  flow  out  of  the  diaeaae,  ao  as,  in  idea  at  least,  to  be  sepa- 
rable irora  it ;  or  they  may  be  involved  in  the  diaease,  ao  aa  to 
be  identical  with  it.  The  difficult  respiration,  the  cough,  the 
sputa,  the  emaciation,  the  hectic,  are  the  sj'raptoms  of  phthisis, 
and  are  distinguishable  from  the  disease  itself.  They  are  the 
signs  of  something  beyond  themselves,  which  we  do  not  see — 
viz.  tubercles  of  the  lunga.  But  the  symptoms  which  denote 
an  intermittent  fever  are  the  aame  which  constitute  the  disease. 
We  have  no  idea  of  an  intermittent  apart  from  the  rigor,  the 
heat,  and  the  perspiration.  The  same  may  he  said  of  othex 
fevers,  and  of  almost  a!]  diseases  not  organic,  in  which,  if  yon 
seek  to  separate  the  symptoms  from  the  disease,  you  must  reaort 
to  theory  for  the  purpose,  and  conceive  an  action  of  a  certain 
^nd  prior  to  the  aclions  which  constitute  the  aymptoms, 
productive  of  them. 

There  are  then  symptoma  which,  in  the  plain  and  intellij^ 
sense,  are  signa  and  tokens  of  the  diaease  that  exists  separal 
and   diatinctiy  from  them ;    and  there  are   symptoms  which, 
however  they  may  be  spoken  of  aa  signs  merely,  are,  never- 
theless, all  that  tee  know  of  the  disease  itaelf .     The  disease  u 
aymptoms ;  and  the  symptoms  are  the  disease- 
True  :  but  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  they  are  in  ri 
the  same.     Yet  it  ia  better  that  they  should  he  so  rej 
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than  that  we  should  go  beyond  our  knowledge  in  attempting  to 
distinguish  them.  Better  to  see  in  fevers  only  a  certain  oom- 
hination  of  symptoms^  than  to  run  wild  about  a  debility  of  the 
nerreSy  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  a  peccant  matter  in 
the  blood. 

Again ;  I  would  remark  that  it  is  often  most  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  is  disease,  and  what  is  symptom ; 
and  that  the  same  conditions  may,  in  different  cases,  become 
now  one  and  now  the  other.  A  dropsy,  or  an  hsemorrhage,  are 
sometimes  primarily  and  essentially  the  disease.  Sometimes 
they  are  secondary,  and  incidental  to  the  real  disease,  and  are 
themjBelves  only  symptoms. 

How  impossible,  then,  must  it  be  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
symptom  which  shall  be  philosophicaUy  true,  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  every  sense  in  which  it  is  practically  regarded ! 

From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  the  whole  subject 
of  semeiology  is  beset  with  philosophical  difficulties ;  and  no 
advantage  will  be  gained  from  conducting  our  inquiry  con- 
oezning  it  in  a  stricter  method  than  its  own  nature  will  bear. 

Whatever  it  is  that  bespeaks  the  presence  of  diseases,  or 
denotes  their  nature  or  their  seat,  or,  moreover,  whatever 
indicates  the  proper  method  of  treating  them,  may  be  equally 
regarded  in  the  character  of  a  symptom.  At  present  I  shall 
restrict  myself  to  the  symptoms  which  denote  the  disease, 
reserving  those  which  indicate  the  remedy  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  certain  popular  tokens  of  disease  which  all  the 
world  is  acquainted  with.  A  man  is  generally  known  by  his 
friends  to  be  ill  before  he  submits  his  case  to  a  physician.  They 
judge,  and  judge  rightly,  from  his  complexion,  his  aspect,  his 
voice,  his  gait,  or  something  imusual  and  unsatisfactory  in  his 
whole  form  and  behaviour.  And  these  circumstances,  which 
strike  everybody,  are  not  imobserved  by  us.  All  can  gather 
from  them  that  disease  is  present  somewhere ;  but  tee  can  often 
draw  from  them  intimations  of  its  very  nature  and  seat. 

But  how  much  soever  physicians  may  learn  from  what  con- 
stitates  the  physiognomy  of  diseases  in  its  largest  sense  (and, 
indeed,  they  may  learn  a  great  deal),  their  more  accurate 
knowledge  is  derived  from  symptoms  which  admit  of  a  more 
exact  analysis.    Upon  such  I  propose  principally  to  dwell. 
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Of  symptoms  some  belong  immediately  to  the  part  affected^' 
They  proceed  immediately  from  it,  and  are  referred  immediately 
to  it.  We  will  call  these  direct  gymptums.  Others,  belonging 
originally  to  the  part  affected,  declare  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  other  parts,  or  through  the  m.ediuni  of  the  constitution 
at  largo.     We  will  call  these  indirect  symptoim. 

To  begin  with  direct  symptoms,  there  are  those  which 
respect  the  sensations  of  the  part,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
differ  from  what  is  natural. 

Now,  concerning  unnatural  sensations  as  evidences  of  disease, 
to  what  extent  they  esist,  or  whether  they  exist  at  all,  we  are 
not  competent  absolutely  to  determine.  In.  matters  of  feeling 
we  must  depend  entirely  upon  what  our  patient  tells  us.  Every 
man  smarts  with  his  own  pain ;  himself,  and  nobody  else,  can 
say  how  much.  We  must  presume,  therefore,  that  our  patient 
has  no  disposition  to  deceive  us ;  and,  giving  him  credit  for  tl 
correct  expression  of  bis  own  feelings,  we  must  act  upcm 
information  concerning  them. 

Fain  and  uneasiness  I  These  are  general  terms.  But 
is  more  to  be  learnt  upon  the  subject  of  morbid  sensations 
what  these  terms  are  calculated  to  convey. 

There  are  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  pain  arising  fi 
parts  which  are  disordered,  diseased,  or  injured,  as  there 
qualities  and  peculiarities  of  sensations  arising  from  parts  wl 
are  healthy. 

Ask  the  man  whose  leg  has  just  been  amputated,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  suil'ered  one  kind  of  pain  when  tlie  knife  divided 
the  akin,  and  another  when  it  cut  through  the  muscles ;  and 
that  sawing  through  the  bone  gave  him  still  a  different  pain. 
Ask  the  man  who  has  just  suffered  the  operation  of  a  violent 
purgative,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  after  taking  it  he  fi.rst  felt 
oppression  and  nausea  ;  that  presently  the  nausea  heoame  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  it  was  exchanged  for  real  pain ;  twinges  and 
griping  arose,  and  became  more  and  more  acute,  until  they  were 
relieved  by  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

Here  we  see  various  peculiarities  of  uneasiness  arising  from 
the  same  mode  of  irritation  applied  in  succession  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  different  structures  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  the  leg. 

Fain  in  vital  parts  is  different  irom  common  paia ;  and 
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pain  in  one  vital  part  is  difierent  from  the  pain  in  another.  In 
the  brain  it  is  heavy  and  stupefying ;  in  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  contiguous  structures,  it  is  apt  to  be  acute,  and  generally 
much  circumscribed,  or  confined  to  a  spot;  in  the  liver,  the 
uterus,  and  testicles,  it  is  oppressive  and  sickening. 

Pain  varies  also  in  parts  not  vital.  In  skin,  cellular  struc- 
ture, and  muscle,  it  rouses  and  excites ;  in  tendon,  ligament, 
and  bone,  it  rather  oppresses ;  in  nerve,  it  is  numbing,  prick- 
Kng,  or  intolerably  acute,  and  often  runs  along  a  string  (as  it 
were)  to  a  considerable  distance.  Witness  tic  douloureux; 
witness  the  sciatic  affection. 

But,  besides  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  pain  belonging 
to  several  parts,  and  denoting  generally  their  unhealthy  con- 
dition, there  are  those  which  belong  to  the  same  parts  under 
different  states  of  disease,  and  are  thus  expressive  of  the  kind 
of  morbid  action  which  produces  them.  There  is  what  is  called 
throbbing  pain,  in  which  the  patient,  simply  by  attending  to  the 
part  affected,  may  count  his  own  pulse.  This  throbbing  pain  is 
characteristic  of  inflammation  just  at  the  point  when  it  is 
passing  from  the  adhesive  to  the  suppurative  stage.  There  is  a 
pain  which  is  called  lancinating,  almost  the  constant  concomi- 
tant of  cancer,  and  very  different  from  the  pain  which  would 
attend  common  inflanmiation  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body. 

The  sense  of  pain  is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
disease,  only  within  certain  limits.  The  extremity  of  the  disease 
may  abate  or  even  abolish  the  sense  of  pain  altogether.  Thus, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  learn 
the  existence  of  pain  by  interrogation  merely :  the  sense  of  it 
must  be  awakened  by  hard  pressure  or  rough  handling  of  the 
part  in  which  the  disease  is  thought  to  reside ;  and  sometimes 
even  these  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  sense  of  pain 
ia  irrecoverably  gone.  Surely  there  is  a  benevolent  intention 
conspicuous  in  all  this.  The  way  of  death  is  often  smoother 
than  the  path  of  life;  and  great  bodily  anguish  (there  is  reason 
to  believe)  does  not  often  enter  largely  into  the  process  of  dis- 
solutioa. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon  pain,  its  quantity,  and 
peculiarities,  as  infallible  criteria  by  which  to  detect  what  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  what  its  kind.  It  is  possible  to 
speculate  too  curiously  upon  morbid  sensations;  to  speculate 
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even  so  far  as  to  deceive  ourselves  respecting  tliem.  Besides, 
the  patient  himself,  by  an  over  anxioua  and  over  constiint 
attention  to  what  he  feels,  is  liable  to  miscalculate  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  thus  to  mielead  you  by 
exaggerating  every  little  ache  into  an  intolerable  grievance. 
Again ;  the  patient  himself,  by  habitual  disregard  of  what  lie 
teah,  is  liable  to  miscalculate  in  the  opposite  way.  He  either 
has  no  pain,  or  he  owns  to  none,  where  another  would  complain 
of  a  great  deal ;  and  thus  he  misleads  you  by  extenuating  a  real 
grievance,  or  entirely  passing  it  by.  Neither  of  these  can  be 
safely  trusted  for  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  own  aenn- 
tions. 

It  is  an  important  practical  truth,  well  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  that  diagnosis  is  capable  of  being  greatly  fuded  or 
greatly  obstructed  by  the  personal  character  of  the  patient. 
Education,  and  the  better  habits  of  civilized  life,  render  men 
more  rationally  attentive  to  their  internal  sensations  and  better 
able  to  describe  them ;  whereas  over  refinement  engenders  aach 
excessive  care  and  regard  of  the  feelings,  that  it  contrives  to 
sophisticate  and  spoil  them ;  and  barbarity  acts  so  much  in 
spite  of  them,  that  it  blunts  or  nearly  abolishes  them  alto- 
gether. 

Plain  sensible  men,  who  feel  just  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  tell  just  what  they  feel,  are  the  most  agreeable  patients  to 
attend.  You  make  out  their  complaints  easily  and  satisfactorily ; 
they  have  noticed  the  first  real  deviations  from  healthy  senaa- 
tion,  and  can  describe  them  intelligibly ;  and  they  obtain  from 
you  an  earlier  and  more  certain  relief.  But  soft,  delicate, 
nervous  persons,  who  feel  extravagantly,  and  still  exaggerate 
what  tbey  feel,  are  very  troublesome  to  deal  with.  You  are 
not  certain  that  they  do  not  deceive  both  you  and  themselvefl; 
and  such  a  perplexity  is  cast  over  their  complaints  that  you  can 
neither  understand  them  nor  treat  them  properly.  Again ;  the 
stupid  and  half  civilized,  who  are  often  literally  insensible  to 
their  disease  until  it  has  endured  a  long  time,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  and  done  formidable  injury  to  the  parts 
concerned,  can  hardly  give  you  any  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  complaints  by  their  own  description  of  their  feelings, 

I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  victims  of  extreme  intern- 
—perance,  that  they  have  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the 
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and  disordered  sensations  proper  to  the  diseases  which  they 
suffer.  This  strange  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
symptoms  of  disease  derived  from  other  sources,  and  those 
derived  from  the  sensations,  is  a  subject  of  very  curious  specula- 
tion medically,  and  of  very  melancholy  interest  morally.  For 
the  chief  cause  of  the  anomaly  I  believe  to  be  really  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  There  are  whole  classes  of  society  in 
London  who  are  never  really  sober  for  years  together.  The 
sensations  proper  to  health  and  to  disease  are  alike  unknown  to 
ihem.  In  health,  the  stimulus  of  spirits  renewed  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  g^ves  them  feelings  and  excitement  which 
are  unnatural;  and  however  they  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
health,  do  in  truth  not  at  all  belong  to  it.  They  are  better, 
perhaps,  and  more  pleasurable,  than  any  that  health  has  to 
give ;  and  they  have  superseded  them.  In  disease  (disease 
whioh  it  has  itself  produced),  the  stimulus  of  spirits  gives  them 
feelings  and  excitement  which  are  still  unnatural,  and  disguise 
or  supersede  the  sensations  which  they  then  ought  to  have. 

People  are  frequently  brought  into  the  hospital  just  ready 
to  perish  of  complicated  visceral  disease,  yet  declaring  that 
they  never  suffered  ache  or  pain  in  their  lives  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Their  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  and  hear^^  and  blood-vessels 
are  all  disorganized.  They  are  breathing,  perhaps,  with  one 
lung ;  and  the  cellular  structure  and  some  cavities  of  the  body 
are  distended  with  fluid.  Here  is  a  disease  which  must  have 
been  the  growth  of  years ;  yet  true  it  is,  as  they  say,  that  they 
have  felt  neither  ache  nor  pain  until  within  a  few  weeks. 
Spirits — spirits  more  and  more  recklessly  taken — ^have  sus- 
tained and  excited,  and  cheated  them,  with  false  strength  and 
Use  feelings,  till  fluid  has  gushed  out  everywhere,  and  vital 
organs  have  been  suddenly  oppressed,  and  down  they  have  sunk 
at  once,  and  irretrievably. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  into  morbid  sensations  is  most 
interesting  in  itself,  and  most  proper  and  necessary  to  be  pur« 
sued  for  pathological  and  practical  purposes. 

There  are  complaints  of  sensation,  and  sensation  merely. 
People  feel  burning  heat  and  pinching  cold,  in  opposition  to 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  physician,  who  applies  his  hand  to  the  person 
of  his  patient  without  being  able  to  confirm  the  fact  by  his  own 
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feeling.      People    will    complain    of    severe    pain    upon    some 
external  surface,  which  exhibita  no  visible  marks  of  disease. 

These  compluints  of  sensation,  and  sensation  merely,  oftes 
occur  in  those  whom  you  cannot  suspect  of  any  intention  to  de- 
ceive you.  They  are  often  real  diseases,  and  being  such,  are 
generally  most  dilRcult  to  cure.  But  these  complaints  of  sensa- 
tion, and  sensation  merely,  are  those  which  people  most 
frequently  ciunterfejt  when  they  have  an  interest  in  being 
believed  to  be  ill ;  and  they  often  counterfeit  them  successfully, 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  the  deceit.  Yet 
even  here  the  physician  would  make  the  probability  of  deceptioi 
less,  if  ho  were  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  pain  which  is  usuall; 
felt  in  that  part  to  which  the  patient  refers  it. 

But,  although  we  may  learn  from  this  order  of  symptoms  all 
that  they  are  in  their  own  nature  capable  of  teaching  us,  yet,in 
almost  every  case  we  meet  with,  we  shall  find  a  necessity  of  _ 
inquiring  into  other  symptoms,  if  we  would  know  the  real  c 
dition  of  the  part  which  falls  under  suspicion  of  disease.  Hll 
majority  of  complaints  are  not  such  as  declare  themselves  ^ 
this  or  by  any  ono  order  of  symptoms  only.  Diseases  of  i 
sensation  are  very  few.  

Now  there  are  other  direct  symptoms  (symptoms  immediate] 
referable  to  the  part  affected)  besides  those  which  respect  i' 
sensations  ;  and  these  arc  in  truth  more  important,  on  ai 
of  the  more  certain  information  which  they  are  calculated  i 
convey.  These  other  direct  symptoms  respect  the  functions  1 
the  part. 

If  the  patient  own  to  pain  in  a  part,  we  suspect  that  part  1 
be  the  seat  of  some  morbid  affection  ;  but  we  are  not  &a^ 
that  it  is  so,  nor  can  we  tell  what  the  morbid  affection  is,  11 
we  have  made  further  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  man  complains  of  pain  in  the  head.  It  may  ba 
mere  nervous  pain  ;  it  may  be  a  sick  headache  ;  or  it  may  be 
symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  But  we  cannot  t 
what  it  ia,  and  (what  is  worse)  we  cannot  prescribe  with  an 
reasonable  chance  of  procuring  relief,  until  we  have  ascertaiofl 
many  more  particulars  concerning  it. 

Or  if  the  patient  own  to  no  pain,  yet,  if  a  part,  has  fallfl 
under  a  suspicion  of  disease,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  that  it  i 
healthy  until  we  have  made  other  inquiries.     I  have  know! 
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people  die  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  heart, 
who  have  suffered  no  pain  whatever. 

It  appears,  then,  that  whether  we  learn  much  or  little,  or 
nothing,  respecting  the  sensations  of  a  part,  there  is  always  a 
necessity  for  further  inquiry,  if  we  would  know  the  nature  of 
its  complaint. 

Our  further  inquiry  is  still  into  direct  symptoms,  viz.  those 
which  respect  the  functions  of  the  part. 

The  sjrmptoms  which  respect  function  are  of  much  more 
practical  value  than  those  which  respect  sensation ;  and  for  this 
consideration  especially,  that  the  knowledge  which  they  convey 
is  less  fiedlible  in  itself,  being  the  result,  not  of  what  we  ask  and 
another  tells  us,  but  of  what  we  see  and  note  for  ourselves.    In 
obtaining  it,  we  depend  not  at  all  upon  the  representations  of 
the  patient,  but  entirely  upon  our  own  observation  and  reasoning. 
But,  concerning  the  direct  symptoms  which   respect  the 
functions  of  parts,  and  which  consist  in  the  various  deviations 
of  those  functions  from  their  healthy  state,  let  this  especially  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  valuable  as  they  are  themselves,  to  us  they 
will  be  of  much,  or  little,  or  no  use,  according  as  we  take  much, 
or  little,  or  no  care,  to  prepare  and  capacitate  ourselves  for  un- 
derstanding them.     Everybody  cannot  tell  when  and  how  the 
functions  deviate  from  what  is  natural.     A  competent  acquaint- 
anoe  with  physiology  must  precede  and  prepare  us  for  such 
knowledge.     We  must  begin  with  what  is  natural  and  healthy, 
and  afterwards  inquire  into  what  is  unhealthy  and  disordered ; 
and  thus  learn  the  latter  by  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  former. 

As  the  anatomy  of  healthy  structure  must  always  be  the 
beginning  and  foundation  of  morbid  anatomy,  so  must  the  phy- 
siology of  healthy  function  be  always  the  beginning  and  foun- 
dation of  morbid  physiology;  for  by  this  name  of  morbid 
physiology  I  will  venture  to  call  the  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  functions  of  the  living  body  and  its  several 
parts  are  capable  of  being  perverted  and  deranged. 

Some  interruption  or  derangement  of  their  ordinary  func- 
tions probably  always  attends  disease  or  injury  in  every  part 
and  structure  of  the  body ;  such  interruptious  or  derangements, 
discovered,  tmf^^ig^gf^^i^f^mki^^  bring  us  home  to  the 
of  complaint  more  sureiv.thau,  wy  other. 
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But  there  are  parts  in  whicb  they  are  not  discoTenUs; 
namely,  those  of  which  the  ordinary  functions  are  unknown,  tn 
the  spleen.  And  there  are  parts  in  which  I  will  not  aay  that 
they  are  not  discoverable,  but  only  that  they  are  never  dis- 
covered— namely,  those  whose  functions  are  so  mixed  and 
blended  with  the  functions  of  other  parts,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  belongs  to  them  and  how  much  not, 
either  in  health  or  in  disease.  Who  shall  say  when  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  la  redundant  or  defective,  or  of  an,  unheiJthy 
quality  ? 

But  the  brain  and  the  nerves;  the  heart  and  the  blood- 
vessels ;  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  kidneys ;  all 
give  direct  intimations  of  their  diseases,  by  the  interruptiona 
and  derangements  of  their  ordinary  functions. 

The  brain  and  nerves  exhibit  direct  symptoms  of  their 
eases  in  every  manner  and  every  degree  in  which  sensation 
voluntary  motion,  the  senses  or  the  intellect,  are  capable  of 
being  impaired  or  perverted.  The  heart  and  blood-vessels  ex- 
hibit direct  symptoms  of  theirs,  in  the  strength  or  weakness,  the 
unusual  extent,  and  the  irregular  succession  of  their  pulsation^ 
and  the  sounds  accompanying  these ;  also  in  many  qualities  and 
varieties  of  the  pulse,  and  in  the  unequal  course  and  distribatiao 
of  the  blood  itself. 

All  are  acquainted  with  the  direct  symptoms  which  impi 
diseases  to  the  lungs,  when,  instead  of  a  respiration  which  shot 
be  easy  and  uninterrupted,  there  is  panting  and  wheezing,  and 
atertor,  and  cough ;  and  when,  instead  of  the  humid  vapour 
which  in  health  is  separated  by  the  bronchi,  and  mingles  and 
glides  forth  with  the  breath,  there  is  a  hard  and  difficult  expec- 
toration of  phlegm,  of  mucous  or  purulent  secretion,  or  of  blood. 

But  the  direct  symptoms  which  impute  diseases  to  the  lungfl 
most  unequivocally,  and  which  make  the  most  precise  discovi 
of  their  nature  and  seat,  are  not  of  common  or  popular  ap] 
henaion.  There  ia  a  method  by  which  the  entire  lungs,  and 
separate  portion  of  them,  can  bo  scrutinized,  and  by  which  wa 
can  learn  where  respiration  is  perfect,  and  where  it  labours.  It 
is  the  method  of  auscultation.  And  this  method  of  auscultation 
does  not  merely  discover  a  defect  or  failure  of  function  in  the 
longs  at  this  part  or  that,  and  so  leave  us  to  infer,  from  reason- 
ing or  from  other  circumstances,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
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(this  indeed,  would  be  a  great  deal,  and  as  much  as  the  direct 
symptoms  which  respect  the  functions  of  parts  are  generaUy 
able  to  do) ;  but  it  often  leads  to  more — discovering  not  merely 
the  symptom,  but  the  disease  itself. 

The  excess  and  defect  of  bile,  and  various  qualities  of  that 
secretion  different  from  those  of  health,  are  the  direct  symptoms 
by  which  the  liver  shows  itself  morbidly  affected.  And  the 
common  consequences  that  immediately  flow  from  impediments 
to  the  digestive  function  are  the  direct  symptoms  by  which  the 
stomach  declares  its  complaint.  Such  are  distensions,  eructations, 
and  rejected  food,  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  become  acid  and  putrid :  for  those  plainly  show  that 
the  sabstances  submitted  to  the  stomach  have  been  left  to  suffer 
the  chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  naturally  obnoxious, 
the  organ  having  lost  its  controlling  power  over  them. 

So,  too,  in  the  various  changes  which  the  urine  is  apt  to 
soflbr,  in  its  excess  and  its  defect,  in  the  predominance  of  an 
add  or  an  alkaline  quality,  in  its  amorphous  sediments  and  its 
crystalline  deposits,  we  have  the  direct  symptoms,  which  lead  us 
to  search  for  disease  in  the  kidneys. 

But  each  of  these  systems  and  organs  requires  from  the 
student  an  express  acquaintance  with  its  natural  functions, 
before  he  can  be  prepared  to  examine  and  appreciate  their  errors 
and  defects ;  and  then  these  errors  and  defects  themselves  he 
must  expressly  study,  before  they  can  yield  him  all  the  informa- 
tion which,  as  direct  symptoms  of  disease,  they  are  calculated  to 
coQTey* 

Now,  whatever  part  be  affected,  when  we  bring  our  own 
knowledge  of  its  disordered  functions,  and  add  it  to  what  the 
patient  tells  us  of  its  disordered  sensations,  we  shall  generally 
oome  somewhat  nearer  to  a  right  notion  of  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  oomplaint ;  sometimes,  indeed,  to  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  it,  so  fieur  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  at  all;  inasmuch 
as  there  are  conditions  of  disease  into  which  no  further  inqui- 
sition can  be  made  when  we  have  learned  the  feelings  and  the 
fimctians  of  the  part  to  which  they  belong. 

Many  of  the  local  complaints  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
witness  and  to  treat,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  structure  of 
the  part.  In  them  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
ascertained  beyond  the  symptoms  which  respect  its  sensations 
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and  functions  ;  whether,  if  the  part  were  laid  bare  to  aa,  and 
we  could  see  and  handle  it,  we  should  have  any  better  notion  ot 
its  complaint,  or  how  to  treat  it.  A  man  has  a  p^n  in  hi* 
Btomacb,  and  he  cannot  digest,  and  yet  he  has  no  organic  disease; 
and  this  being  the  case,  I  really  do  not  comprehend  how  we  ara 
more  likely  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  pain  and  the  indigestion, 
or  the  proper  method  of  its  relief,  seeing  the  stomach,  than 
seeing  it  not. 

But  with  all  the  knowledge  of  disordered  functions  whioh 
our  best  obsefTation  can  furnish  us,  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
disordered  sensationa  which  the  patient's  faithful  interpretation 
of  his  own  feelings  can  supply ;  with  all  the  light  which  eenu- 
tion  and  function  can,  as  direct  symptoms,  throw  xipon  the 
disease  of  the  part  affected ;  still  we  often  need  other  aymptoina 
and  more  light  to  inform  us  what  the  disease  really  is,  and  whit 
its  treatment  should  be. 

There  is  yet  another  order  of  direct  symptoms  besides  those 
which  immediatehj  respect  the  sensations  and  functionB  of  ti>e 
part — viz.  those  which  immediately  respect  its  structure. 

When  parts  are  within  reach  of  the  eight  or  the  touch,  m 
can  often  judge  whether  their  forms  and  structure  be  different 
from  what  tbey  ought  to  he,  and  thus  obtain  direct  evidence  of 
their  disease :  and  this  evidence  may  be  all  that  we  require. 
What  we  see,  or  what  we  feel,  may  convey  to  ua  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  render  all  consideration  of  other 
symptoms  unnecessary.  Sometimes  these  visible  or  tangible 
deviations  from  healthy  structure  are  not  only  the  direct 
symptoms  expressive  of  the  disease,  but  the  disease  itself. 

In  the  morbid  affections  of  external  parts  we  can  examine 
at  once  their  state  and  structure,  and  learn  in  what  respect  thef 
differ  from  what  is  natural ;  and  the  observation  of  this  direct 
symptom  almost  supersedes  the  necessity  of  inquiry  for  any 
other ;  for  herein  we  witness  the  very  manner  and  process  of 
the  disease  itself.  We  see  the  increased  vascularity  and  tnm»- 
cence  which  constitute  inflammation,  the  lymph  which  is  the 
material  of  adhesion,  and  the  fluid  which  is  the  essential  product 
of  suppuration.  We  see  all  those  sensible  changes  in  the  con- 
dition  of  the  skin  and  cuticle  which  constitute  the  many  oidera 
and  varieties  of  cutaneous  diseases— rashes  and  vesicles,  and 
pustules  and  scales;   in  which  it  is   obviously   impossible  to 
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dtBtingnish  the  symptom  from  the  disease,  or  the  disease  from 
the  symptom. 

Again ;  we  learn  by  the  touch  that  l!ic  os  uteri  is  changed 

in  structure — that  it  is  scirrhous,  or  that  it  is  ulcerated,  or  that 

a  polypus  passes  through  it  or  grows  from  it ;  and  here  we  have 

^      not  only  the  palpable  eWdence  of  the  diseases,  hut  the  diseases 

^■ihemaelves. 

^H  Bat  our  business,  as  physicians,  is  chiefly  with  internal  parts 
^Knd  organs ;  all  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sight,  and 
^^BOt  a  few  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  and  these  few  only  under 
^■Bertain  conditions  of  disease. 

^H  Some  organs  of  the  abdomen,  when  disease  has  produced  an 
^^ncrease  of  their  natural  bulk,  become  palpable  through  the 
integuments,  and  allow  an  examination  of  their  shape  and 
dimensions.  But,  after  we  have  in  this  manner  obtained  such 
information  as  is  possible  respecting  the  structural  condition  of 
an  internal  organ,  let  us  be  careful  to  estimate  it  properly,  and 
not  to  value  it  for  either  more  or  less  than  it  is  worth. 

To  ascertain  by  the  touch  that  certain  organs  within  the 
Cftvity  of  the  abdomen  have  undergone  an  augmentation  of  their 
natural  bulk — that  the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  occupy  a  space  far 
exceeding  that  which  nature  has  allotted  them,  beneath  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  on  either  side^s,  without  doubt,  to  fix 
disesae  upon  them.  But  it  is  not  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  processes  which  either  are  or  have  been  in  action  within 
them.  Finding  the  spleen  enlarged,  or  the  liver  enlarged,  we 
hsv^  the  palpable  result  of  some  morbid  action ;  but  what  that 
morbid  action  has  been,  and  whether  it  is  still  in  progress  (the 
only  questions  which  are  pathologically  or  practically  important), 
we  most  seek  to  discover  by  other  symptoms.  The  increased 
balk,  then,  of  an  organ,  is  a  symptom,  a  direct  symptom,  of 
gT«Bt  value  and  certainty  in  fixing  the  scat  of  disease,  but 
nothing  more. 

Bnt  it  is  by  another  sense  that  we  are  admitted  to  a  much 
more  intimate  scrutiny  of  an  internal  part  than  any  which  the 
a  touch  can  afford ;  and  thus  obtain  direcl  symptoms  of  its 
which  are  often  as  infallible  as  those  derived  from  sight 
elf. 

By  auscultation  we  not  only  become  acquainted  with  the 
mote  effects  or  ultimate  results  of  morbid  action,  but  often. 
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when  the  disease  is  just  doing  its  first  rudiment  of  injury,  the 
secret  of  its  proceeding  is  betrayed  to  the  ear. 

The  ear  not  only  discovers  the  vomica  or  cavity,  which  it 
the  last  of  many  changes  wrought  by  tubercular  disease  upon 
the  structure  of  the  lungs ;  not  only  finds  their  permeable 
texture  converted  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  gradual  depoaiticm 
(it  may  be)  of  tubercular  matter,  or  (it  may  be)  of  inflammatoiy 
lymph ;  but  it  can  detect  the  first  efiiision  produced  by  inflam- 
mation into  the  vesicles  of  a  single  lobule:  it  can  detect 
pneumonia  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  simultaneously  with  its 
beginning  to  exist. 
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LECTURE  Vn. 

ON  THE  DOCTBINS  OF  SYMPTOMS. 

DIKBCT    SYMPTOMS   OP    DISEASES   AFPECTING    THE    STEUCTUBE    OF 

THE  THORACIC  ORGANS,  KNOWN  BY  MEANS  OF  AUSCULTATION. 

MODES  OF  AUSCULTATION. — PRELIMINARY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
MORBID  PROCESSES  ESSENTIAL   TO   ITS  SUCCESSFUL    USE. — PRE- 
CISE NATURE  OF  ITS  OBJECTS  IN    RESPECT   TO   DISEASES  OF  THE 
LUNGS.— <}ENERAL    DIRECnONS    FOR   ITS   USE. — AUSCULTATORY 
SIGNS  OF  HEALTHY  LUNGS. — AUSCULTATORY  SIGNS  OF  DISEASED 
LUNGS — ^KNOWN  IN  THE   ACTS  OF   BREATHING,  SPEAKING,  AND 
COUGHING. — THESE    SIGNS    CONSIST  IN   DRY   SOUNDS  AND  MOIST 
SOUNDS. 

Urcollect  for  a  moment  the  inquiry  in  wliicli  we  were 
engaged,  and  how  far  it  has  proceeded.  It  is  an  inquiry  into 
^  nature  of  symptoms ;  and  hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  symp- 
toms directly  referable  to  the  part  affected ;  those  which  regard 
its  sensations,  and  those  which  regard  its  functions ;  and  we 
iiave  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  information  which  these  are 
'OBpectively  calculated  to  convey.  We  have  spoken  also  of 
^oee  which  directly  regard  its  structure ;  and  are  now  oon- 
^ering  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  them. 

This  information,  it  should  seem,  is  necessarily  very  limited 
^  regard  to  internal  organs  in  general;  but  the.thoradc 
^^'^fans  are  excepted  from  the  rest,  because,  being  within  the 
^^^S^iizance  of  another  sense,  and  thus  subjected  to  a  method  of 
^^estigation  peculiarly  applicable  to  themselves,  all  their 
^tians  and  conditions  are  more  clearly  perceived  and  known, 
^s  is  the  method  of  auscultation. 

There  are  different  modes  of  performing  auscultation.  In 
^Q  mode  we  apply  the  ear  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  chest : 
^  is  (what  is  called)  immediate  auscultation.  In  another,  we 
Hf  ly  the  tube  to  the  chest,  and  the  ear  to  the  tube  :  this  is 
ii^ediate  auscultation.    In  another,  without  applying  the  ear  to 
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the  chest  either  immediately  or  mediately,  we  strike  its  witlls 
with  our  fingers,  and  listen  to  the  soands  which  result :  llii* 
might  be  properly  called  aascnitatioii  by  percussion.  But  per- 
cossioQ  and  auecnltatioti  are  often  spoken  of,  as  if  they  wen 
difierent  things,  whereas  they  are  only  different  modes  oi 
appealing  to  the  same  sense ;  for  we  gather  our  infortBaliai 
equally  &om  what  we  hear,  whether  we  strike  the  chest  or 
apply  our  ear  to  it,  or  use  the  instrument. 

I  have  often  taken  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  the  importanee 
of  pathological  knowledge  to  the  just  diagnosis  and  the  succeaiiDl 
treatment  of  disease ;  and,  as  a  part  of  pathology,  I  have  kid 
especial  stress  upon  the  knowledge  of  morbid  processes.  How 
the  use  which  you  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  make  of  auscnlta- 
tion,  will  depend  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
those  organs  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  sounds  which  reach  the  ear  through  the  walla  of  tlie 
chest  during  breathing,  or  speaking,  or  coughing,  ^-aried  and 
modified  by  divers  diseases  of  the  organs  within,  are  easily  dis- 
criminated. Any  person  not  deaf  will  soon  leam  that  there  is 
some  distinction  of  these  sounds.  But  we  may  distinguish  thEm 
correctly,  and  call  them  by  right  names,  and  moke  a  musical 
scale  of  them,  if  we  please,  and  still  know  nothing  of  tbe 
morbid  conditions  which  they  indicate,  and  out  of  which  they 
arise.  These  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  discriminating  eu 
oniy ;  they  must  first  be  known  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
By  means  of  auscultation,  various  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  capable  of  being  detected  with  wonderful  certainty 
but  the  power  of  so  detecting  them  belongs  to  those  only  wl 
have  studied  these  diseases  in  all  the  processes  of  their  fc 
tion,  and  progress,  and  results. 

It  is  with  hearing  as  it  is  with  the  other 
they  are  taxed  to  give  intimations  to  the  mind  concerning  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  impressed.  It  ia  necessary  that  the 
mind  should  have  a  previous  knowledge  what  those  objects  aie. 
Place  a  man  within  sight  of  London,  and  give  bini  a  telescope, 
and  tell  him  to  look  for  St.  Paul's.  St.  Paul's  he  will  un- 
doubtedly see,  and  many  a  striking  object  besides ;  but  he 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  Westminster  Abbey  tw 
Uonoment,  unless  he  is  previously  instructed  what  sort 
boildiiig  St.  Paul's  Is. 
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A  ckQd  will  at  once  perceive  a  difference  between  the 
Eragranoe  of  the  violet  and  of  the  rose ;  but  it  must  know  the 
violet,  and  know  the  rose,  and  smell  them  both  singly,  and  by 
baiDB,  before  it  can  assign  to  each  its  peculiar  sweetness. 

Any  man  can  discern  a  difference  between  the  sound  of  a 
kmmpet  and  of  a  drum;  but  he  must  have  been  where 
brompets  have  been  blown,  and  drums  been  beat,  ere  he  can 
tell  which  soimd  belongs  to  each.  My  voice  is  different  from 
fours ;  but  a  man  must  be  familiar  wiUi  you  and  with  me,  and 
bave  heard  us  speak  a  hundred  times,  before  he  can  distinguish 
OS  by  our  voices. 

So  diseases  of  the  chest  have,  as  it  were,  different  voices ; 
bnt  we  must  first  be  fSsuniliar  with  the  diseases  themselves,  and 
then  be  accustomed  to  hear  them  speak,  ere  we  can  tell  one 
iisease  from  another  by  its  voice. 

What  are  diseases  of  the  chest  P  Pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
phthisis.  And  do  we  mean  that  auscultation  can  disting^sh 
Bseh  of  these  from  the  other  P  Yes,  truly ;  and  we  mean  more 
Qiaa  this — ^much  more. 

Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis  are  only  the  complex  of 
l0Teral  morbid  processes  and  results.  There  is  no  such  thing 
iS  a  pneumonic,  a  pleuritic,  or  a  phthisical  soimd.  Pneumonia, 
pinirisy,  and  phthisis  have  no  sounds  that  are  peculiar  to 
Bieni selves  at  such:  but  the  soimds  that  we  hear  in  these 
flifpftjMMi  result  from  certain  morbid  processes  going  on,  and 
oertain  changes  wrought  upon  the  structure  of  parts ;  which 
processes  and  changes  make  up  the  complex  to  which  we  give 
ft  name.  We  hear  the  soimds  denoting  that  this  part  of  the 
long  is  loaded  with  fluid,  that  part  condensed  with  solid 
matter,  and  another  hollowed  with  cavities.  Thus  we  get  at 
inflammation;  thus  we  get  at  phthisis.  We  anatomize  by 
mseoltation,  if  I  may  say  so,  while  the  patient  is  yet  aUve,  the 
rery  processes  and  changes  of  structure  of  which  inflammation 
or  phthisis  consist :  and  so  of  other  diseases. 

Auscultation  professes  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
lotual  condition  of  the  limgs  in  many  of  the  most  important 
Hinmnon  incident  to  them;  their  actual  condition  at  any 
parUcular  time;  and  their  changes  from  one  condition  to 
mother /rom  time  to  time. 

I  am  not  aware  that,  before  auscultation  lent  its  aid  to 
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diKgnosis,  we  could  do  more  than  speak  generally  concerning 
the  diseases  of  the  lungs  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  W« 
could  affirm  generally  that  the  lungs  were  infiamed;  and, 
knowing,  from  our  acquaintance  with  morbid  processes,  till 
it  was  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  produce  such  and  aooh 
changes  of  their  structure,  we  were  aware  what  perils  it 
involved,  and  could  anticipate  with  tolerable  accuracy  what 
we  should  meet  with  when  the  patient  died.  So,  too,  we  could 
affirm  generally  that  there  were  tubercles  or  vomicffl  in  the 
lungs ;  and,  understanding  the  forme  and  processes  of  phthiaicil 
disease,  we  could  foretel  in  the  main  what  we  should  find  aft« 
death. 

But  auscultation  anticipates  the  disclosures  of  morbid 
anatomy.  Nearly  all  that  dissection  can  unfold,  it  tells  whil* 
the  patient  is  yet  alive.  It  does  more:  it  brings  us  acquainted 
with  diseases  long  before  they  have  reached  their  fatal  stags. 
By  dissection  wo  come  in  with  our  knowledge  ai  last,  and  gais- 
assurance  of  the  disease  from  its  ultimate  results.  By  auBCnl* 
tation  we  are  often — very  often — enabled  to  make  our  know« 
ledge  keep  pace  with  the  disease  from  its  least  and  earlieot 
beginnings,  through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  to  the  end- 
By  auscultation  we  contemplate  a  living  action  going  on,  and' 
have  cognizance  of  it  while  it  is  yet  at  work.  By  dissectica, 
we  contemplate  the  ruin  as  it  is  left,  when  all  action  haf 
ceased. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  regular  didactic  diaovnnfr. 
upon  auscultation :  you  can  only  learn  it  for  yourselves,  by  tiff 
use  of  your  own  ears,  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  And  e 
by  your  own  ears  it  is  hardly  possible  to  learn  it  anywhen 
except  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital ;  for  you  must  have  i 
patients  to  practise  upon  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  moreover,  yott 
must  have  many  fellow- student 8  engaged  at  the  same  time  i 
making  the  same  observations  with  yourselves,  that  you  maj 
compare  notes  together,  and  agree  about  what  you  hear. 
quite  sure  that  no  man  can  arrive  at  any  useful  or  safe  conclw 
sions  from  auscultation,  if  he  studies  it  alone.  I  speak  £ 
experience  when  I  say  this.  When  I  first  turned  my  attentiol 
tfl  auscultation,  I  found  so  many  sources  of  deception  connected 
with  it,  that  I  determined  to  admit  no  fact  which  was  na 
attested  by  others  besides  myself;  and  I  would  advise  you  t 
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prooeed  at  first  with  the  same  sompulous  care.  "  That  everv- 
thing  is  easy  when  you  know  it/'  sounds  like  the  simplest  of 
tmimns ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  wise  apophthegm.  It  imports 
that,  be  a  thing  ever  so  difficult,  you  may,  by  taking  the 
neoessary  pains,  obtain  such  a  mastery  over  it,  as  to  be 
surprised  that  you  ever  thought  it  difficult  at  all.  Auscultation 
sorely  is  not  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world ;  neither  is 
it  the  easiest.  It  is  beset  with  many  perplexities,  and  requires 
much  time,  and  labour,  and  patience,  and  caution,  to  master  it 
perfectly ;  but,  being  mastered,  it  becomes  the  safest,  simplest 
guide,  within  its  proper  sphere,  to  a  just  diagnosis. 

But  auscultation,  I  have  said,  can  only  be  learned  within 
tbe  walls  of  a  hospital.  Yet,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  give 
you  some  general  directions  how  to  proceed,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  auscultation  at  present  as  it 
respects  the  lungs  only. 

Now  before  you  seek  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  sounds 
which  indicate  diseases  of  the  lungs,  you  must' learn  those  which 
are  expressive  of  their  healthy  state :  for  the  healthy  sounds  must 
be  your  standard  of  comparison  in  judging  of  the  unhealthy. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  (what  is  called) 
''the  healthy  respiratory  murmur;"  I  could  only  tell  you  that 
this  sound  is  like  some  other  sound  with  which  you  might  be 
more  familiar.  But  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  know  the  respira- 
tory murmur  so  well  by  experience,  that  it  will  itself  become 
the  most  familiar  of  all  sounds.  The  pure  perceptions  of  sense 
cannot  be  made  clearer  by  descriptions  and  similitudes. 

I  would  recommend  students  to  practise  auscultation  upon 
each  other,  for  the  sake  of  learning  what  the  healthy  respira- 
tory murmur  is ;  and  to  do  it  often,  and  upon  many  individuals. 
The  respiratory  murmur  is,  I  believe,  the  same  in  kind  in  all 
men  who  have  healthy  lungs ;  but  it  has  differences  of  degree 
belonging  to  it  in  different  men,  which  are  somewhat  puzzling 
at  first.  It  does  not  reach  the  ear  with  the  same  clearness  and 
loudness  in  the  fat  and  the  lean  man.  Fat  and  muscle  damp 
the  sound,  where  they  abound  above  measure,  as  effectually  as 
coats  and  waistcoats.  Ausculting  a  man  who  is  very  fat  and 
muscular,  is  like  ausculting  a  man  with  his  clothes  on:  you 
must  make  the  same  allowance  in  both  cases. 

But  still  the  reason  why  the  healthy  respiration  is  more  or 
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less  audible  cannot  always  be  found  in  the  integuments  of  the 
chest.  It  often  huppeas,  that  in  a  thin  spare  man,  whose  lungs 
are  perfectly  sound,  you  can  scarcely  hear  it  at  all,  while  in  s 
fat  man  you  hear  it  most  distinctly;  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, in  a  fat  woman,  even  through  the  mamma. 

People  seem  to  me  to  differ  very  much  in  the  mode  and 
intensity  of  their  breathing :  some  fill  their  lungs  at  every  in- 
spiration :  th«  air  appears  to  go  further,  and  to  dwell  longer, 
within  them.  They  breathe  as  if  they  bad  a  luxury  in  breathing; 
and  your  ear  seems  to  follow  the  air  through  every  cell  and 
vesicle  as  it  goes  in  and  out.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  let  the  air 
just  enter  into  their  lungs,  and  come  hack  again.  They  breathe 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  breathing ;  and  your  ear  can  hi 
detect  any  respiratory  murmur  except  when  they  breathe 
a  forced  effort. 

It  is  probable  that  these  diverse  modes  of  breathing, 
people  perfectly  healthy,  are  required  by  peculiar  states  of  the 
circulation ;  and  that  they  are  natural  and  necessary  proriaioni, 
not  only  consistent  with  health,  but  essential  to  it. 

In  children  the  respiratory  murmur  is  far  more  audible 
than  in  adults ;  and  on  this  account  it  would  be  well  for  those 
to  whom  auscultation  is  new  to  make  their  first  trials 
children,  that  they  may  know  what  the  healthy  respirat 
murmur  is  in  its  full  and  complete  development. 

That  the  parietea  of  a  child's  chest  are  thinner,  there  oan 
no  doubt :  and  this  may  be  one  cause  why  its  breathing  is  more 
audible.     But  the  mode  and  intensity  of  the  breathing  itself  a 
the  chief  cause ;  and  this  peculiar  breathing  of  a  child  is  ilL 
obedience  to  some  natural  necessity,  and  that  necessity  ia 
bably  respective  to  its  circulation. 

In  adults  (even  in  fat  and  muscular  men  and  women) 
respiratory  murmur  is  sometimes  as  loud  as  in  a  child.  But  then 
it  iii  generally  in  some  part  only  of  the  lungs  that  it  is  so ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  and  the  disease 
ia  demonstrably  of  a  nature  to  require  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
air  should  be  received  into  that  portion  of  the  lungs  whence  the 
louder  respiratory  murmur  issues,  and  that  there  should  be  h 
more  energetic  act  of  respiration. 

All  this  you  will  soon  be  able  to  verify  for 
namerous  cases  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
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Haying  learned  the  natural  respiratory  mormur,  the  sound 
whioh  indicates  that  the  lungs  are  healthy,  you  have  got  your 
standard  of  comparison^  and  are  now  prepared  to  judge  of  the 
floonds  whicdi  denote  their  disease,  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  respiration.  But  you  have  got  more  than  a  mere 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  try  the  quality  of  other 
aoonds.  You]  are  enabled  to  appreciate  simple  defects  and 
fiulures  of  the  respiratory  murmur  itself;  and,  indeed,  it  is  as 
important  a  part  of  the  business  of  auscultation  to  learn  the 
eoctent  to  which  the  respiratory  murmur  is  absent,  as  to  dis- 
criminate the  kind  and  character  of  the  new  soimds  which  are 
pceaent  and  have  superseded  it.  Besides,  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs  are^neiiher  few  nor  inconsiderable  in  which  auscultation 
finds  no  new  or  unnatural  sounds  whatever,  but  only  the  natural 
zeapiratory  murmur  abated,  or  abolished ;  and  these  prwaiive 
signs  are  as  valuable  helps  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
disease,  as  any  that  are  most  positive  and  reaL 

Buty  after  all,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  auscultatory 
signs  of  pulmonary  disease  are  not  all  developed  in  the  act  of 
boraaihing :  many  occur  in  speaking  or  coughing ;  as  will  here- 
after be  shown. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  enough  for  all  practical 
puzposes  if  the  unnatural  soimds  referable  to  the  lungs,  whether 
in  breathing,  speaking,  or  coughing,  were  divided  generically 
into  two ;  into  Dry  soimds  and  Moist  sounds. 

By  dry  sounds  I  mean  those  which  result  when  bronchi, 
V6sicles,  or  pulmonary  cavities,  present  impediments,  or  re- 
bounding surfaces,  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  thus  become 
sonorous  or  vocal  firom  reverberation.  By  moist  sounds  I  mean 
those  whidi  result,  when  bronchi,  vesicles,  or  pulmonary  cavities, 
present  fluid  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  thus  yield  a  cracklmg 
or  babbling  noise  from  the  mingling  of  air  and  fluid  together. 

Of  these  sounds,  the  dry  and  the  moist,  I  will  point  out  such 
well  marked  varieties  as  (I  conceive)  need  to  be  imderstood, 
and  will  endeavour  to  give  to  each  an  appropriate  name;  taking 
eare  in  the  meantime  to  treat  the  subject  as  little  artificially  as 
possib1<^,  while  I  state  fairly  and  faithfully,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, how  I  have  used,  and  what  benefit  I  have  derived  from 
using,  this  newly  invented  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
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LECTURE  Vm. 

ON  THE   DOCTRINE   OF   SYMPTOMS. 

RHONCHUS    AND    SIBILUS — WHERE     AND    HOW   FKODUCED. HOW 

THEY  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  RESPIRATORY  MURMCR. — IN  WHIT 
SENSE   THBY  ARE  DRY  SOUNDS. — THEIR   PATHOLOGICAL  IMPOIT. 

CONDITIONS    UNDER    WHICH    RHONCHUS   OCCURS CONDITTOSS 

UNDER    WHICH      SIBILUS    OCCURS ILLUSTRATED      BY     COMMOS 

FORMS  OF  BRONCHIAL  DISEASE;  BY  ASTHMA,  AND  BY  A  PKCCLIAB 
FORK    OF   ACUTE    BRONCHIAL   INFLAMMATION. 

Before  I  employ  any  terms  to  designate  particular  Boonds,  I 
would  remark  that  the  language  of  auscultation  is  not  yet 
uniform.  All  writers  do  not  use  the  same  terms  to  deeignftte 
the  aamo  things  ;  and,  until  they  do,  some  inconvenience  tnoit 
continue  to  be  felt.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  using  those  which  have  become  current  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  have  had  here  a  certain  meanmg 
attached  to  them. 

In  considering  the  direct  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  lungs 
derived  from  auscultation,  I  will  begin  with  that  part  of  their 
structure  which  is  most  obnoxious  to  disease;  for  there  is  a  part 
in  which  disease  is  found  most  frequently  to  begin,  and  to  which, 
wherever  else  it  may  begin,  it  is  almost  always  found  ultimately 
to  reach.  This  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
their  ramifications. 

It  is  essential  to  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  not 
the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications  be  merely  free  and  pervi< 
in  every  part,  but  that  their  surface  be  equal  and  smooth,  and 
lubricated  with  moisture,  and  that  the  moisture  be  not  in 
excess.  If  the  surface  be  unequal,  rough,  or  unlubricated, 
Mtunds  reach  the  ear  in  the  act  of  respiration 
of  moisture,  the  sounds  that  reach  the  eai 
mingling  with  fluid.     The  dry  sounds  thus  proceeding 
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air  passages  I  will  call  Bhonehua  and  Sibilus,  and  the  moist 
sounds  CrepUaiions. 

This  Bhonchos  and  Sibilus,  and  these  Crepitations^  are 
always  produced  in  breathing,  not  in  talking  or  coughing.  And 
first  I  wish  to  speak  of  what  they  are  in  themselreSy  and  of 
how  they  interfere  with  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur ;  and 
then  I  will  endeavour  to  estimate  their  pathological  import. 

The  terms  Bhonchus  and  Sibilus  are  perhaps  as  intelligible 
in  themselves  as  they  can  be  made  by  further  description. 
Bhonchus  is  the  larger  and  hoarser  sound  ;  Sibilus  the  smaller 
and  shriller.  And,  from  what  you  must  familiarly  know  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  blowing  into  a  pipe  of  larger  or  smaller 
8126,  you  will  readily  conceive  that  Bfionchus  proceeds  from 
the  bronchi  in  their  first  divisions,  and  Sibilus  from  them  in 
their  minute  ramifications,  or  from  the  vesicular  structure  of 
the  lungs. 

Bhonchus  often  occurs  alone.  It  is  often  the  only  imnatural 
sound  that  is  heard ;  and  then  the  affection  is  of  the  bronchi  in 
their  first  or  larger  divisions  exclusively.  In  this  case,  to  what- 
ever degree  the  rhonchus  supersedes  the  healthy  respiratory 
murmur,  it  does  so,  not  in  the  sense  of  preventing  it  from  taking 
place,  but  in  the  sense  of  preventing  it  from  being  heard.  The 
Bhonchus  overpowers  the  respiratory  murmur.  The  greater 
sound  overpowers  the  less;  but  the  less  is  extant  notwith- 
standing. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  bronchi  in  their  first  divisions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  producing  the  respiratory  murmur ;  it  does 
not  arise  in  them,  but  in  the  lesser  ramifications  and  vesicular 
structure  beyond  them ;  therefore  they  have  no  power  to  hinder 
the  respiratory  murmur,  except  when  they  suffer  such  impedi- 
ments as  absolutely  preclude  the  access  of  air  even  to  themselves, 
and  consequently  must  prevent  its  further  progress. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  Bhonchus 
is  loud  enough  to  overcome  the  murmur  altogether ;  and  while 
they  exist  concurrently  the  ear  has  often  a  distinct  perception 
of  both.  There  is  a  loud  hoarse  sound  in  several  parts,  and 
there  is  also,  perhaps  even  in  the  same  situations,  a  clear 
respiratory  murmur.  The  murmur  is,  as  it  were,  heard  through 
the  i^honchus.  In  such  cases  some  of  the  larger  bronchi  contain 
the  cause  productive  of  the  dry  sound,  but  offer^  nevertheless, 
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hardly  any  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  air;  wfaioh, 
reaching  the  lesser  bronchi  and  vesicles  of  the  longs,  and  finding 
them  healthy,  glides  through  them,  and  produces  as  it  goes  ' 
murmur  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  health. 

So,  too,  Sibilus  often  occurs  alone,  and  is  often  the  only 
unnatural  sound  that  is  beard  during  respiration ;  and  thenthfl 
affection  is  of  the  bronebi  in  their  lesser  ramifications,  or  of  tha 
vesioles  of  the  lungs.  But  in  this  case,  to  whatever  degree  the 
Sibilus  supersedes  tbe  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  it  do 
not  in  the  sense  of  preventing  it  from  being  heard,  but  of 
preventing  it  from  taking  place.  And  the  reason  is,  that  thi 
parts  which  produce  the  Sibilus  and  the  respiratory  murmnr 
are  the  same ;  but  the  bonditiotis  under  which  they  produce  1 
are  different.  Consequently  the  sounds  themselves  are  income 
patible  with  each  other,  and  cannot  co-exist. 

But  Khonchus  and  StbQus,  though  each  often  occurs  olon^ 
do  just  as  of  ten  occur  both  together.  And  nothing  moreii 
wanted  to  this  event  than  that  a  bronchus,  through  its  seven! 
divisions  and  ramifications,  large  and  small  simultaneously, 
should  contain  the  cause  capable  of  modifying  the  vibratioiM  of 
the  air  in  its  passage. 

The  moist  sounds  occasioned  by  the  mingling  of  air  and  6mt, 
in  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications  during  the  act  of  breatli* 
ing,  which  have  been  variously  denominated,  I  call  by  ona 
name,  Crepitations ;  and  of  Crepitations  I  only  m&ke  ibti 
distinction  of  Large  and  Smali. 

Sounds  so  produced  are  ever  without  variety,  and  can  on^ 
differ  in  being  greater  or  less.  And  according  to  their  largeni 
or  smallness,  and  the  space  to  which  they  are  extended  or  owt- 
fined,  they  become  important  signs  in  all  those  diseases  wha» 
a  separation  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ail 
passages  is  a  pathological  ingredient. 

The  Large  Crepitation  is  occasioned  by  the  mingling  of  ail 
with  fluid  in  the  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi.  It  arises  frcA 
the  same  parts  as  the  Ehoncbus,  but  results  from  a  differod 
condition. 

The  Smart  Crepitation  is  occasioned  by  the  mingling  of  aiC 
with  fluid  in  the  lesser  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  or  in  tte 
vesicles  of  the  lungs.  It  arises  from  the  same  parts  as  tiw 
SibduB,  but  is  owing  to  a  different  state  of  those  parts. 
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The  large  and  small  Crepitation  liave  the  same  effect  of 
sappressing  or  superseding  the  respiratory  murmur  that  the 
BhondiUB  and  Sibilus  have;  and  each  after  its  own  manner 
lespectiYely.  The  Large  Crepitation,  proceeding  from  the  same 
parts  as  the  RhonchuSy  may  overpower  the  murmur,  but  cannot 
prevent  it  firom  taking  place ;  whereas  the  Small  Crepitation, 
proceeding  firom  the  same  parts  as  the  Sibilus,  is  instead  of  the 
murmur,  which  it  abolishes  altogether. 

All  the  bronchi  in  their  primary  divisions  may  contain  an 
excess  of  fluid,  and  Large  Crepitation  may  be  heard  over  every 
part  of  the  chest ;  and  yet,  through  that  Large  Crepitation,  a 
practised  ear  wiU  be  able  to  detect  the  respiratory  murtnur ; 
obscured,  indeed,  by  the  louder  sound,  but  itself  genuine  and 
healthy. 

So,  too,  all  the  bronchi  in  their  lesser  ramifications,  and  the 
whole  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  may  contain  an  excess 
of  fluid,  and  Small  Crepitation  may  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  diest ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  no  ear  is  subtle  enough  to 
eatdh  the  natural  respiratory  murmur,  for  no  such  murmur  exists. 

The  Large  and  Small  Crepitations  may  co-exist  together  in 
every  variety  of  combination.  You  may  have  both  Large  and 
Small  in  every  part  of  both  lungs ;  or  Large  in  one  lung^  and 
Small  in  the  other ;  or  Large  and  Small  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  lung.  And  with  Large  and  Small  Crepitation  thus 
diflbrently  combined,  Bhonchus  and  Sibilus  may  be  still  inter- 
mingled, and  some  natural  respiratory  murmur  be  here  and 
Aere  distinguishable  among  all  the  rest. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  the  pathological  import  of  the 
several  auscultatory  signs  which  have  been  specified,  before  I 
proceed  to  others ;  for  they  are  practically  the  most  momentous 
of  alL  They  are  few ;  but  they  convey  vast  information  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  and  combinations  in  which  they  occur. 
Bo  not  be  surprised  at  this.  There  are  but  twenty-six  letters 
in  the  alphabet ;  yet  these  compose  all  language ;  and  language 
conveys  all  knowledge.  Think  of  knowledge,  its  vastness,  its 
variety,  its  multitudinous  particulars !  Yet  language  has  com- 
passed it  all ;  language  has  delineated  it  all ;  and  language  is 
daily  furnishing  to  you  and  to  me  little  pictures  of  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  we  desire  to  survey.  Still  the  wonders  of 
language  are  comprised  in  twenty-six  letters. 
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Let  it  not,  therofore,  seem  strange  that  nmny  conditiona 
disease  are  signified  by  a  few  simple  sounds. 

I  have  called  Rhonchus  and  Sibilus  dry  aouwla,  because  I 
thought  it  particularly  important  to  distinguish  them  trom 
others  which,  arising  from  air  and  fluid  in  the  act  of  mingling 
together,  are  properly  denominated  moist  sounds.  But  I  miut 
warn  you  against  inferring,  from  my  designation  of  them  81 
dri/  sounds,  that  a  preternatural  dryness  of  the  air  passages  is 
essential  to  their  production  ;  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Indeed, 
respective  to  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arise,  I  would 
rather  aay,  of  Rhonchus  and  Sibilus,  that  they  were  not  moid 
tbon'tbat  they  were  dry.  And  if  you  like  it  better,  there  is  no 
objection  to  your  speaking  of  sounds  that  are  moUt  and  soniulj 
that  are  not  moist,  instead  of  sounds  that  are  moiat  and  soondi 
that  are  dry. 

Rhonchus  is  the  most  fluctuating  and  inconatant  of  nil 
sounds  that  belong  to  the  lungs.  It  arises  out  of  various 
pathological  conditions,  and  out  of  some  that  do  not  deserve  tu 
be  called  pathological  at  all.  It  would  be  affectation  to  pre- 
tend to  speak  of  them  all  with  precision. 

People  in  perfect  health  are  apt  to  have  Rhonchus  mixed 
with,  the  ordinary  respiratory  murmur:  they  strive  to  clear 
their  throat  by  a  forced  eflbrt  of  expectoration,  and  aometime* 
bring  up  a  little  phlegm  and  somelimes  not ;  they  only  displace 
it.  Hereupon  tho  Rhonchus  ceaseB,  and  the  respirat 
murmur  remains  alone.  Again,  people  sufiering  disease  of 
lungs  are  apt  to  have  Rhonchus  mixed  with  all  sorts  of 
natural  sounds.  They  make  an  effort  to  dislodge  or  reject^ 
little  phlegm  and  the  Rhonchus  disappears,  but  all  the 
unnatural  sounds  remain. 

In  these  cases  the  cause  of  the  Rhonchus  is  evidenl 
secreted  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  bronchi ;  but  why  does 
it  not  produce  crepitation  and  not  rhonchus  ?  Simply  because 
it  is  not  Jiuid  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  it,  mingle 
with  it,  and  pass  through  it.  Tho  air,  in  going  in  and  ooi 
out,  passes  by  it  and  impinges  against  it,  and  supers  a 
tion  from  it ;  and  this  yields  the  sound. 

This  Rhonchus,  which  is  owing  to  tough  and  viscid  phl( 
clinging  to  the  part  upon  which  it  is  deposited,  is  sometii 
propagated  over  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  ch< 
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Imt  then  the  extent  of  the  Rhonchus  is  no  just  measuriD  of  the 
quantity  of  the  phlegm.  The  phlegm  may  still  be  very  small 
in  quantity ;  but  being  lodged  in  the  trachea^  or  the  first  divi- 
aionB  of  tiie  bronchi^  where  they  are  very  large  and  free^  it 
▼ibrateSy  like  a  harp-string,  to  the  impulse  of  air,  and  diffuses 
the  Rhonchus  fSur  and  wide  through  the  chest. 

Buty  whether  this  explanation  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is 
perpetually  happening  that  a  Rhonchus,  heard  in  every  part 
oi  the  chesty  is  made  to  cease  at  once  by  a  stout  voluntary 
effort  of  expectoration.  Indeed  I  may  venture  to  say,  from 
my  own  observation,  that  a  Rhonchus  may  almost  always  be 
thus  got  rid  of,  whether  it  occur  alone  or  be  one  amongst 
other  unnatural  sounds.  And  hence  I  infer  that  the  cause 
of  Rhonchus  is  almost  always  a  small  tough  moveable  piece  of 
phlegm,  adhering  to  the  trachea  or  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 

The  cause  is,  however,  sometimes  immoveable  and  perma- 
nenty  and  quite  of  another  kind.  Anything,  from  within  or 
from  without^  that  has  the  effect  of  narrowing  or  obstructing  a 
bronchial  tube,  in  ever  so  small  a  space,  may  occasion  the 
same  sort  of  sound.  Changes  of  structure  within  the  parts 
themselves,  such  as  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  ossification  of  a  cartilaginous  ring ;  or  morbid  growths 
from  without,  such  as  a  bronchocele,  an  aneurismal  sac,  or  a 
tubercular  mass  in  the  bronchial  glands,  or  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves,— ^have  so  compressed  or  distorted  the  trachea,  or  certain 
bronohi,  that  the  air  could  not  force  its  way  through  them 
without  continual  vibrations,  and  without  the  respiration  being 
constantly  accompanied  by  a  hoarse  unnatural  sound — ^by 
Bhonohus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  Sibilus.  In  seeking  to  assign  them,  I  am 
left  to  my  own  reasonable  calculation  of  what  they  possibly  may 
be,  having  no  direct  means  of  proving  what  they  actually  are. 
I  never  knew  any  person  die  whose  only  auscultatory  symptom 
was  a  Sibilus.  Yet  I  believe  people  may  and  do  die,  and  I  have 
myself  seen  several  in  inmiinent  peril  of  death,  from  disease  of 
the  lungs,  whose  only  auscultatory  symptom  referable  to  the 
lungs,  has  been  a  widely  diff'used  Sibilus.  Of  such  cases  I  will 
spes^  presently:  they  are  of  great  importance,  and  well  deserve 
to  be  pointed  out. 
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Sibitus,  like  Bhonchus,  may  occnr  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  auscultatory  eigna.  But  whether  alone  or  mised 
■with  others,  it  cannot,  like  Ehonchus,  be  got  rid  of  by  an  eSort 
of  expectoration.  Yet  the  cause  of  both  may  be  the  same  in 
kind,  and  different  only  in  situation.  A  secreted  matter,  not 
fluid  enough  to  admit  air  to  mingle  with  its  particles  and  thus 
produce  a  moid  sound,  hut  so  consistent  as  to  present  a  reverber- 
ating surface,  and  thus  produce  a  rfry  sound,  may  be  equally  the 
occasion  of  Rhonchua  and  Sibilus,  But  in  Rhoncbus  this 
matter  is  within  reach  of  a  voluntary  succussion  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  to  expel  it ;  in  Sibilus  it  is  beyond  it.  In  Rhon- 
cbus it  is  contained  within  the  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi;  in 
Sibilus.  within  their  lesser  ramifications. 

Sibilus,  whether  alone  or  in  its  combinations,  cannot,  like 
Ehonchus,  ever  he  regarded  as  an  innocent  sj-mpfom.  It  is  a 
more  unquestionable  evidence  of  disease  than  Ehonchus,  in 
whatever  that  disease  may  consist. 

Sibilus  is  almost  always  mixed  with  Small  Crepitation. 
They  are  united  together  in  the  same  individual,  and  often 
succeed  and  supersede  each  other,  as  if  they  were  contending 
together  for  the  mastery ;  now  one  and  now  the  other  being 
predominant. 

This  mixture  of  Sibilus  and  Crepitation,  and  the  predomin- 
ance first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other,  are  chiefly  seen  where 
both  are  largely  difl"u8ed  throughout  the  lungs ;  and  in  such 
cases  one  may  often  remark  a  fluctuation  of  the  general 
symptoms  answerable  to  this  fluctuation  of  the  auscultatory 
Bigns  ;  that  these  symptoms,  in  their  aggregate,  become  more 
inflammatory  when  the  Sibilus  increases,  and  less  inflammatory 
when  the  Sibilus  declines  ;  also  that  the  remedy  which  abates 
their  general  inflammatory  character  commonly  abates  the 
SibQua ;  also  when  the  expectoration  is  freer  the  Sibilus  is  less, 
and  when  the  expectoration  is  scanty  the  Sibilus  is  more. 

Now  these  are,  indeed,  great  practical  points,  if  they  be 
true;  and  there  arc  always  examples  enough  to  he  found  in  t^ 
hospital  by  which  you  may  test  their  truth.  There  are  plenty 
ol  patients  who  have  been  suffering  cough,  expectoration,  and 
dyspnoja,  long  and  habitually, — some  from  disease  which  belongs 
primarily  to  the  lungs — some  from  disease  which  is  derived  to 
the  lungs  from  the  heart.     Watch  these  patients  well  for  a  iew 
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Breeks  together;  mark  tlio  auscultatory  signs  and  their  fluctua- 
Btioiis ;  mark  the  general  symptoms  and  their  fluctuations  also  ; 
Bnark  the  treatment,  and  its  adaptation  to,  and  influence  upon 
Rioth ;  and  then  judge  whether  the  practical  points,  which  respect 
bhfi  particular  auscultatory  sign  now  in  question,  are  really  such 
ne  I  hare  represented  them. 

I  These  cases  of  chronic  hronchial  affection  are  the  most 
K£tvourable  for  teaching  the  character  of  Sibilus,  and  kow  it 
Kstaads  related  t-o  other  auscultatory  signs,  and  to  more  general 
I  Bymptoms,  and  how  it  is  amenable  to  methods  of  treatment. 
I  Such  cases  tell  their  story  (if  I  may  say  so)  more  leisurely: 
I  they  tell  it  over  and  over  again,  and  with  many  interesting 
I  Tariations  and  thus  give  you  time  to  dwell  upon  it  and  under- 
I  «tand  it. 

L         But  still  of  Sibilus,  that  is  thus  mixed  with  Crepitation,  now 

superseding  it,  and  now  superseded  by  it — becoming  less  as  the 

expectoration  is  more,  and  more  as  the  expectoration  is  less — 

increasing  as  the  general  symptoms  are  more  inflammatory,  and 

yielding  to  the  same  remedies  that  they  yield   to ; — of  this 

i   Sibilus  I  do  not  pretend  punctually  to  know  the  local   efficient 

I   cause,  or  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  parts  out  of 

I  vbioh  it  immediately  arises.     1  am  content  to  believe  (without 

I   any  curious  speculation  upon  things  which  I  cannot  prove]  that, 

I   apOD  the  access  of  a  more  inflammatory  action,  the  secreted 

I  matter  in  many  bronchial  ramifications  becomes  more  scanty  and 

I  lees  fluid,  so  that  the  air  that  is  breathed  cannot  freely  mingle 

tirith  it,  and  thus  Crepitation  yields  to  Sibilus ;  and  that,  upon 

m  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  action,  the  secreted  matter 

I 'becomes  more  copious  and  more  fluid,  so  that  again   the  air 

I  freely  mingles  with  it,  and  thu^  Sibilua  in  its  turn  yields  to 

I  Crepitation. 

I  But  Sibilus  does  not  occur  under  these  circumstances  only. 
I  It  does  not  merely  go  and  come,  or  occasionally  intervene  in 
W  chroaic  bronchial  disease,  of  which  the  auscultatory  symptom 
■  thftt  is  most  characteristic  and  abiding  is  of  another  kind. 
I  There  are  caises  in  which  Sibilus  is  itself  the  most  characteristic 
I  auscultatory  symptom, — cases  in  which  for  a  long  period,  and 
f  cases  in  which  even  from  flrst  to  lost,  there  is  no  other  auscul- 
I  tatory  symptom  whatever  but  Sibilus. 
I  There  are  ciises  of  (what  I  suppose  would  be  called)  genuine 
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aatbma,  that  present  aomo  such  Bymptoms  as  these :  djspiicEa, 
or  rather  an  agony  and  fighting  for  breath;  livid  lips;  cold 
and  livid  extremities ;  and  a  dry  ineffectual  cough,  terminated 
and  relieved,  after  an  uncertain  interval,  by  a  copious  puiiform 
expect  oration.  Here,  during  the  agony  or  paroxysm  (and  un- 
fortunately it  often  continues  long  enough  to  allow  a  vtry 
leisurely  examination  of  the  chest  by  the  ear — sometimes  maoy 
daye,  sometimes  a  week  or  two),  the  solo  auscultatory  sign  iss 
Sibilus  pervading  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  lung*, 
aoDording  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  And,  as  the  agony 
lessens,  and  the  expectoration  begins  to  appear,  Crepitation  i< 
found  mingling  itself  with  Sibilus ;  and,  when  the  agony  has 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  expectoration  become  more  copiouG  mi 
free,  Crepitation,  and  Crepitation  alone,  is  then  heard  in  the 
same  situations,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  Sibilus,  and 
Sibilus  alone,  was  heard  before, 

I  have  witnessed  instances  of  asthma  in  several  individuals, 
and  several  attacks  of  asthma  in  the  same  individual,  where 
the  auscultatory  signs  have  had  as  strict  and  definite  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  stages,  progress,  and  prominent  symptom* 
of  the  disease,  as  that  which  I  have  here  described.  ] 

Now,  if  absolute  Dryness  can  be  ever  safely  predicated  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  can  be  ever  safely  reckoned 
among  the  pathological  ingredients  of  their  diseases,  and  e»er 
clearly  notified  by  one  express  symptom,  it  is  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  of  which  it  seems  the  chief  pathological  ingrediai* 
during  its  first  and  often  most  protracted  stage,  and  is  clearlf 
notified  by  a  widely  diffused  Sibilus. 

1  am  persuaded  that  the  natural  moisture  of  the  respiratoi? 
passages  is  then  reaUy  in  defect,  and  that  Sibilus  is  really  »" 
index  of  the  fact.  Sibilus  may  then,  if  ever,  be  truly  called  * 
Dry  sound.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Sibilus  directly  resol'* 
irom  the  mere  condition  of  Dryness ;  I  doubt  whether  simp*" 
Dryness  alone  would  naturally  produce  it.  In  consequence  ^' 
its  Dryness  the  mucous  membrane  may  lose  its  elasticity,  ai*'^ 
become  to  a  certain  degree  unyielding;  or  it  may  under^ 
wrinklings  or  puckerings  at  various  spaces,  or  its  general  tum^*— 
faction  may  produce  a  narrowing  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  t' 
present  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  impart  to  it  i 
Tibrations ;  and  hence  the  Sibilus. 
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Nevertheleas,  whether  Dryness  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
or  other  conditions  necessarily  resulting  from  it,  give  imme- 
diate occasion  to  the  Sibilua,  the  Sibilus  may  bo  properly  re- 
garded 03  the  auscultatory  symptom  of  the  former.  Dryness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  bespeaks  a  well-known  pathological 
change;  the  other  conditions  are  mere  matters  of  conjecture. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Sibilus  occurring  in  two  forms  of 
bronchial  disease,  Ist,  As  it  intervenes  among  the  auscolta- 
tory  symptoms  of  certain  chronic  aifections,  characterized  by 
dyspncoa,  expectoration,  and  cough,  instances  of  which  are  per- 
petually at  hand  to  enable  you  to  verify  the  fact.  2ndly,  As  it 
presents  itself  as  the  sole  auscultatory  symptom  that  attends 
the  paroxysm  or  agony  of  an  asthmatic  attack,  when  it  is  so 
marked  that  its  presence  can  never  be  doubted.  In  both  these 
forma  of  diwase  Sibilus  conveys  pathological  and  practical 
information  of  great  importaRce. 

But  does  Sihilus  ever  occur  in  acute  bronchial  or  vesicular 
inflammation  ?  And  does  it  ever  so  occur  as  to  throw  essential 
light  upon  morbid  processes  going  on,  and  essential  light  upon 
modes  of  treatment  Y 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  ramifications  perhaps  never 
exists  without  the  natural  secretion  of  their  mucous  surface 
being  cither  diminished  or  increased,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out tho  accompaniment  of  thoso  sounds  which  indicate  its 
defect  or  excess ;  i.e.  without  Sibilus  or  Crepitation. 

8ibilus  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  such  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  thus  it  corresponds  with  the  pathological  condition 
out  of  which  it  arises,  the  mucous  membrane,  when  it  is  in- 
fiamod,  becoming  drier  than  ordinary  before  it  yields  a  more 
abandant  secretion. 

Sibilus,  too,  after  it  has  arisen,  is  apt  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, seldom  abiding  long  as  tho  tole  auscultatory  symptom  of 
suefa  inflammation.  And  herein  also  it  corresponds  with  the 
pathological  condition  from  which  it  proceeds ;  for  the  dryness 
of  the  mucous  surface  generally  soon  gives  place  to  moisture. 

Hence  it  happens  that  Sibilns  is  so  seldom  met  with  in 
except  with  some  misture  of  Crepitation.  The  inflam- 
B,  in  truth,  not  submitted  to  our  observation  until  the 
dry  sounds  is  passing,  or  has  already  passed,  into  the 
of  moUt  sounds. 
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I^TeTertheless,  there  are  cases  in  wbich  Sibilus  is  the  sole  a 
abiding  symptom  derived  from  Auscultation,  and  a  dryness 
the  air  passages  the  sole  and  abiding  morbid  condition.     Xhei 
are  cases  distinct  from  asthma — cases  of  genuine  inflammatioqi 
and  so  remarkable  as  to  require  an  especial  notice. 

I  have  met  with  a  frightful  affection  in  children ;  but  via 
its  nature  was  1  could  never  tell,  until  auscultation  enabled  a 
to  unravel  it.  It  commonly  passes  for  inflammation  of  tfa 
lunga.  But,  when  children  have  got  well,  they  have  got  wfll 
80  soon  and  so  entirely,  that  I  could  never  believe  the  disease  i 
be  pneumonia,  although  the  symptoms  seemed  to  indicate  thi 
it  could  be  nothing  else. 

Last  summer  I  went  out  of  town  to  see  a  little  boy,  seven  a 
eight  years  of  age,  whose  life  was  very  precious  to  his  family 
He  was  thought  to  be  dying  of  inflammation  of  the  lunga. 
found  him  raised  up  in  bed,  supported  by  his  nurse,  and  breathioj 
with  all  his  might.  His  skin  was  hot ;  his  face  flushed ; 
his  chest  heaved,  and  his  nostrils  quivered  frightfully.  Tha 
was  no  croupy  sound.  Whatever  the  disease  was,  it  was  aJ 
within  tho  chest.  I  percussed  the  chest :  it  sounded  wdl  i 
every  part :  I  listened :  tho  air  entered  freely,  and  reache 
every  cell  and  vesicle  of  the  lunga ;  but  there  was  not  the  h 
perception  of  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  :  a  shrill  Sibila 
had  taken  place  of  it  altogether.  Wherever  you  applied  yon 
ear  to  the  chest,  you  might  fancy  you  heard  the  piping  i 
screaming  of  a  nestful  of  unfledged  birds. 

But  what  was  this  disease  ?  Surely  it  was  inflammat 
largely  diffused  over  tho  mucous  surface  throughout  th 
bronchial  ramiflcations,  but  iiiflaromation  as  yet  only  in  its^n 
stage  ;  for  the  air,  as  it  passed  through  them,  did  not  min^ 
with  a  particle  of  fluid  anywhere,  and  the  sound  it  produos 
was  a  dry  Sibilus  only. 

But  koif>  inflammation  yet  only  in  its  Jirst  stage  ?  The  ba 
had  been  already  ill  four  days.  StUl  it  might  be  inflammattoi 
in  iUJinl  stage.  Tho  boy  continued  ill  two  days  longer,  wifl 
the  same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of  suffering ;  and  theHf 
under  the  influenco  of  tartar  emetic,  the  fever  began  gradualljF 
to  subside,  and  the  dyspncea  to  abate.  The  SibUua  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  and  he  waa  n 
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again  tnthout  expectoration  of  any  kind.  The  inflammation 
began  and  ended  with  the  first  stage ;  and,  although  it  continued 
with  great  severity  for  a  week,  it  never  got  beyond  the 
fint  stage. 

This  is  an  instance,  which  strikingly  shows  the  value  of 
Auscultation  in  detecting  at  once  the  state  of  things,  about 
which  you  might  go  on  conjecturing  and  conjecturing  for  ever 
what  it  possibly  might  be,  and  not  gain  the  least  assurance  what 
it  actuaUy  was. 

In  adults  sometimes,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  children,  I 
have  met  with  the  same  evidences  of  acute  inflammation  widely 
dififosed  through  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  remaining  in 
this  its  first  stage  for  days  and  days  together.  In  the  mean- 
time their  mucous  surface  has  still  been  dry  throughout  a  great 
part  of  both  lungs,  and  the  ear  has  continued  for  days  and  days 
together  to  hear  no  other  unnatural  sound  but  a  Sibilus.  Con- 
valescence has  taken  place  without  expectoration,  and  the  Sibilus 
has  given  way,  without  the  intervention  of  any  moist  sound,  at 
once  to  the  murmur  of  health. 

Bat  such  inflammation,  after  lingering  long  in  the  first 
stage,  will  sometimes  pass  beyond  it ;  and  the  whole  mucous 
surface  that  was  previously  dry  will  pour  forth  an  enormous 
secretion,  and  the  widely  diffused  Sibilus  will  be  changed  into 
a  widely  diffused  Crepitation.  Still  the  lungs  are  imhurt 
beyond  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  and  the 
patient  will  get  well,  if  he  be  not  suffocated  by  the  enormous 
expectoration. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  disease  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  asthma,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation — a  disease  not 
habitual  to  the  individual,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  he  has  never 
suffered  a  previous  attack.  I  am  speaking  of  acute  inflammation 
extending  throughout  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  reaching, 
perhaps,  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  putting  on  a 
peculiar  form,  and  affecting  a  peculiar  course ;  but  still  of  acute 
inflammation,  as  further  evidenced  by  the  remedies  necessary 
for  its  relief. 

Daring  the  last  summer  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  had  been, 
two  days  previously,  seized  rather  suddenly  with  feverish 
symptoms,  and  with  the  most  dreadful  dyspncea.    His  lips  were 


blue ;  he  was  labouring  for  breath,  and  coughing  witli  hard  s 
ineffectual  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  something  which  seemed  t 
tease  the  larynx,  but  no  expect^iralion  followed. 

Cupping  on  various  parts  of  the  chest  (the  state  of  \ 
action  required  that  blood  should  be  drawn),  and  ta,rtar  ( 
in  frequent  doses,  were  the  remedies  employed  ;  but  in  the  at 
state  of  agony  he  remained  for  a  week,  propped  up  in  I 
fitriving  with  all  his  might  to  free  himself  from  his  e 
eion,  coughing  and   endeavouring   to   expectorate,   but  i 
fectually. 

What  was  going  on  all  this  time  ?  There  was  angiiil 
enough  for  any  disease  of  the  most  formidable  name ;  for  Bm 
in  the  pericardium ;  for  extensive  hydrothorax;  tor  induratiai 
of  a  whole  lung ;  for  stricture  at  some  orifice  of  the  heart, 
few  years  ago  the  most  sagacious  physician  could  only  hai 
guessed  at  the  real  state  of  disease,  and  probably  would  h&i 
guessed  wrong.  Such  severe  dyspntBa,  so  long  continued,  vnA 
out  expectoration,  would  probably  have  determined  his  diagnU 
to  hydrothorax. 

But  what  was  the  disease  ?  Every  part  of  the  chest  sounda 
well  to  percussion.  The  heart  beat  regularly,  and  with  ) 
natural  sound,  only  with  too  great  frequency. 

What  could  it  be  ?    There  reached  the  ear  from  every  p 
of  the  cheat  to  which  it  was  applied  a  loud  Sibilus.    The  diseu 
was  an   inflammation  largely  diffused  through  all,  perhaps,  <l 
the  bronchial  passages,  great  and  small ;  inflammation  abid 
long  in  its  first  stage,  and  limiting  itself  to  one  structure. 

But    in    this    case    the    inflammation    ultimately    pai 
beyond  its  first  stage;  for  ultimately  there  arose  an  i 
expectoration,  and  so  the  disease  reached  a  favourable  ternu 
nation. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  auscultation,  at 
merely  to  discover  disease  in  its  ultimate  results,  but  to  analya 
it  in  its  several  processes  as  it  goes  on ;  to  mark  its  stay  bb 
continuance  in  one  process,  and  its  passage  and  transitua  fra 
one  to  another.  Here  we  have  a  conspicuous  instance  of  bol 
these  circumstances  discovered  to  us  by  Auscultation, 

It  is,  I  suspect,  among  the  characteristics  of  inflammati 
that,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  widely  diffused,  it  should 


of 
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less  rapid  in  its  progross ;  not  necessarily  less  severo,  as  far  as 
eeverity  is  measured  by  force  of  vascular  action  and  by  fever, 
but  less  rapid  in  accompUsbing  its  whole  course ;  dwelling 
longer  in  each  particular  stage  before  it  passes  to  another,  than 
the  inflammation  which  begins  at  a  point, 

Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  acute  rheumatism,  which  is 
diffused  over  similar  etrccturea  in  many  joints  Bimultaueously. 
In  acute  rheumatism,  action  snd  suffering  are  carried  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  severity.  There  are  extreme  heat,  and 
extreme  pain,  and  extreme  vascular  action,  in  the  parts,  and  in 
the  constitution  at  large  ;  yet  all  are  expended  upon  one  stage 
of  iufiommation. 

Rheumatism  may  exist  for  weeks  and  months  together, 
itfa  all  its  pain,  and  heat,  and  vascular  action,  unabated. 
'hronic  in  duration,  but  most  acute  in  what  respects  action 
and  suffering,  it  should  seem  that  any  length  of  time  was 
permitted  to  it  to  do  all  that  inflammation  can  effect  within  a 
certain  limit,  but  that  it  was  restrained  by  a  strong,  though  not 
im  invincible,  law,  from  transgressing  t/iat  limit,  or  doing 
beyond  it. 

After  many  weeks  or  months  the  inflammation  will  cease, 
id  every  joint  be  restored  to  the  form,  and  feelings,  and 
{onctioDS,  of  health. 

Such  inSammation  may  exist  in  internal  parts.     (I  do  not 

in  rheumatic  inflammation.  Do  not  let  me  perplex  you 
iritti  a  name.  I  only  refer  to  rheumatism  as  to  something  well 
Imowii,  for  comparison's  sake,  or  analogy')  Inflammation,  I 
asy,  m^y  exist  in  internal  parts,  which  (like  rheumatic  inflam- 
nutiaD  of  the  joints)  is  of  a  diffusive  character,  and  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  surface  at  once,  travelling  tardily  from  struc- 
tare  to  structure,  slow  to  disorganize,  abiding  long  in  each  of 
4t«  stages,  and  gi^'ing  leisure  for  the  application  of  remedies  in 

of  them.  Such  an  inflammation  is  especially  incident  to 
rtJiB  lungs ;  and,  of  the  pulmonary  structures,  especially  to  the 
JBOOOOB  membrane  which  lines  the  air  passages. 

I  have  given  instances  of  such  inflammation  of  the  bronchi 

luring  in  if«  first  stage,  its  stage  of  mere  vascularity  and 

itive  secretion ;  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  instances  for 

sake  of  showing  you  the  real  value  of  Sibilus  as  a  patho- 
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gnomonic  sign.     Bat  for  it,  in  the  instances  specified,  I  could 
not  haye  made  out  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Of  Sibilus  I  will  venture  to  observe,  that  sufficient  regiri 
has  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon  what  it  is  in  Uaelf.  It  ii 
usually  spoken  of  as  conducting  to  Crepitations,  and  mixed 
with  Crepitations,  or  moist  sounds.  But  there  wants  aoma 
illustration  of  it  in  its  separate  import,  as  standing  alone.  To 
that  illustration  what  I  have  said  may,  perhaps,  contribute  t 
little. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

on  tiie  doctrine  of  symptoms. 

Crepitations,  or  moist  sounds,  that  attend  thk  act  o^ 
breathing. — large  and  shall  crepitations. — the  dis- 
nscnoN  OBVIOUS  and  useful  in  its  main  characteris- 
tics— uncertain  and  U8ELKSH  IN  ITS  LESSER  DEGREES. — 
CREPITATIONS   THE     MOST    FREQUENT     OF     ALL    AUSCULTATORY 

SIGNS. — WHAT  THEY  CAN,  AND  WHAT  THEY  CANNOT,    TEACH. 

HOW  THEY  NEED  OTHER  AND  MORE  GENER.AL  SYMPTOMS  TO 
IKTERPRET  THEIK  MEANING, — ILLUSTRATED  BY  ACUTE  IN- 
FLAMMATION OP  THE  LARGER  BRONCHI— OF  THE  SMALLER — 
BY  THAT  INFLAMMATIO.N  OF  THE  BRONCHI  WHICH  ACCOM- 
PANIES  DISEASES  OF   THE    HEART BY  THAT  WHICH  SIMULATES 

PHTHISia — BY  THAT  WHICH  IS  CALLED  PERIPNEUMONIA 
KOTHA. — HOW  MUCH  IN  EACH  CAN  BE  INFERRED  FROM  THE 
KIND  AND  EXTENT  OF  TIIE  CREPITATIONS, — ^THE  CREPITATION 
CHARACTERISTIC   OF    PNEUMONIA. 

Xhe  sounds  produced  by  the  meeting  and  mingling  of  air  with 
fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes  during  the  act  of  respiration,  I  have 
nlled  Crepitations  ;  and  of  Crepitations  I  have  made  one  dia- 
liaction  onlj',  large  and  Email . 

Between  the  largest  of  the  large  and  the  smallest  of  the 
IRd&II  there  are  many  intermediate  degrees  ;  and  some  of  these 
i«y  perhaps  seem  to  deserve  a  name.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
[  always  have  had  a  great  unwiUingneaa  to  multiply  names, 
Mpecially  where  things  are  essentially  the  same,  and  diSer  only 
B  being  greater  or  less  ;  therefore  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
iDTtitt  several  names  to  designate  different  degrees  in  the 
t  instance. 
But  though  the  extremes  are  far  apart,  yet  in  the  midway 
Ibi^  and  small  Crepitation  will  so  nearly  meet,  that  there  must 
SB  doubt  which  is  which  ;  and  what  one  man  calls  large. 
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another  will  call  small.  Language,  however,  will  afibrd  no 
remedy  where  the  difficulty  is  in  the  thing  itself.  You  cm 
only  accurately  distinguish  things  when  they  are  somewij 
apart,  and  not  when  they  lie  close  upon  the  confines  of  each 
other.  You  can  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness,  but 
you  cannot  put  a  mark  upon  the  boundary  between  day  m^ 
night. 

Large  Crepitation  arises  from  air  meeting  and  mingling 
with  fluid  in  the  larger  bronchi ;  small  Crepitation  from  ths 
same  conditions  in  the  smallor  bronchi  and  the  vesicles  of  dka 
lungs.  This  is  an  important  distinction,  and  I  desire  to  m^ie 
much  of  it :  important,  however,  in  its  main  and  promiiunt 
characteristics,  but  useless  if  it  be  refined  into  many  degrees. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  nomenclature. 
I  would  further  remark  that,  in  giving  names  to  auscultatory 
signs,  we  should  take  especial  care  that  the  names  themselveedn 
not  imply  anything  that  is  erroneous ;  and  that  they  do  not  go 
beyond  the  truth,  in  pretending  to  designate  that  which  they 
certainly  cannot  designate. 

What  I  call  "  large  Crepitation  "  is  called  by  most  French 
writers  "  rale  muqueux,"  and  by  most  English  writers  "  mueons 
rattle."  Call  it  r31e,  or  rattle,  or  Crepitation,  or  what  you  will; 
but  pray  do  not  add  "  mucous  "  to  it  by  way  of  specific  difie- 
rence ;  for  this  term  must  always  seem  to  imply  that  the  sound 
is  produced  by  air  passing  through  mucus ;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
duced equally  by  air  passing  through  mucus,  or  pus,  or  blood, 
or  any  fluid  whatever.  Besides,  it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  qua/ill/  of  the  fluid  through  which  the  air  passes  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  quality  of  the  sound  that  results.  The 
sound  will  indicate  the  situation  and  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and 
no  more. 

Therefore,  by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  designate  H 
moist  sounds  arising  from  the  bronchial  passages  daring  i 
ration,  be  it  Crepitation,  rfile,  or  i-attle,  you  cannot  distingi 
it  by  any  other  epithets  of  more  precise  meaning  than  "  largvfl 
small,"  without  implying  more  than  you  intend,  and  that,  i 
Eometbiug  erroneous,  or  something  beyond  the  truth. 

Crepitation,  or  the  sound  which  shows  that  the  moistore  of 
the  bronchial  passages  is  in  excess,  is  the  commonest  of  all 
auscultatory  signs.     Qo  round  this  bospitalj  and,  oat  of  the  £10 
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Irandrad  and  more  patients  which  it  contains,  you  will  probably 
find  Crepitation  in  forty  or  fifty.  And  in  all  these  it  arises 
immediately  from  one  and  the  same  condition ;  viz.  from  excess 
of  fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

But  all  these  patients  cannot,  in  any  just  sense,  be  said  to 
hmve  the  same  disease,  because  a  single  pathological  condition 
is  the  same  in  all.  Neither,  on  that  account,  will  all  be  found 
to  demand  the  same  treatment. 

I  speak  of  disease  and  treatment  in  the  largest  and  most 
oomprehensiye  sense. 

Now  the  forty  or  fifty  patients  who  have  all  Crepitation  of 
their  lungs,  are  not  suffering  alike  in  other  respects.  And  these 
other  respects  in  which  they  differ  include  the  great  charac- 
teristicB  of  their  diseases,  and  the  special  indications  of  their 
trefttment. 

At  present  I  am  speaking  only  of  direct  symptoms^  imme- 
diately referable  to  the  part  affected.  When  I  come  hereafter 
to  speak  of  indirect  symptoms,  or  those  which,  originating  in 
one  part,  declare  themselves  through  the  medium  of  another  ; 
and  of  general  or  constitutional  symptoms,  the  signs  of  the 
pulie,  and  of  febrile  and  nervous  affections  in  their  various 
kinds  and  degrees ;  then  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  many 
diseases,  apparently  local,  have  a  much  larger  range  through- 
oat  the  body,  and  that  the  treatment  which  is  to  compass  their 
core  must  be  alike  comprehensive  in  its  influence. 

Learn,  however,  all  that  is  capable  of  being  known  concern- 
ing the  mere  part.  Let  the  patient  tell  you  how  it  feels  amiss, 
and  ascertain  for  yourselves  how  it  acts  amiss ;  and  if  it  be  a 
part  within  reach  of  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  the  touch, 
make  out  what  changes  of  structure  it  has  undergone.  Still 
its  sensations,  its  functions,  and  its  structure,  will  only  half 
inform  you  what  are  the  essentials  of  the  disease  it  suffers. 

Bemember,  there  is  a  pathology  of  diseases  beyond  the  part, 
as  well  as  a  pathology  of  diseases  within  the  part ;  and  that 
the  things  beyond  it  are  really  and  practically  the  great  inter- 
preters <^  the  things  within  it. 

Bemember,  there  is  a  great  vascular  system,  and  a  great 
nervous  system,  and  that  these,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  actuated,  assign  a  character  to  the  local  disease, 
and  determine  its  treatment  accordingly.      Concerning  the 
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disease,  they  tell  us  what  ie  its  force  of  action,  and  what 
rate  of  progress ;  and,  conceniiog  its  treatment, 

'  '  'AT  impression 

J  pace  wil 


to  choose  the  remedies,  and  so  to  regulal 
to  counteract  this  force  of  actioD,  and  to 
rate  of  progress. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  you  will  be  ablfl  I 
comprehend  what  I  mean  by  saying,  that  the  many  patientaa 
this  hospital  who  have  Crepitation  as  a  common  auscoltatff 
sign,  and  redundant  fluid  in  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  v 
as  a  common  pathological  condition,  may  nevertheless  1: 
different  diseases.  And,  still  bearing  them  in  mind,  ytm 
will  now  be  able  to  follow  me  as  I  run  over  a  few  prominent 
diBtinctions. 


L 


Among  the  many  who  have  this  auscultatory  sign,  in  some 
it  has  endured  for  weeks  or  for  months,  and  in  some  it  has 
sprung  up  since  yesterday.  In  some  it  is  accompanied  by  much 
fever  and  great  vascular  action,  and  life  itself  seems  already  in 
peril,  aithougb  it  has  existed  but  for  a  few  days. 

In  some  it  is  accompanied  by  less  fever  and  less  vascular 
action,  and  there  is  yet  no  peril  of  life,  although  it  has  esisUd 
for  many  weeks. 

This  Crepitation  is  present  in  rheums  and  catarrhs,  and 
chronic  coughs,  which  cleave  to  old  people,  from  the  ecd  ot 
autumn  to  the  beginning  of  spring,  with  little  or  no  fever. 

And  it  is  seldom  absent  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart ; 
and  here  it  is  found  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
fever,  or  any  signs  of  inflammation;  as  if  the  bronchial  surface 
had  the  power  of  simply  increasing  its  secretions  for  the  relief 
of  a  burdened  and  baffled  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

Crepitation  also  ia  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  pulmonary 
htcmoptysis,  with  or  without  fever. 

Now,  while  the  great  constitutional  sj-mptoma  are  our  pars- 
mount  guides  to  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  disease  a> 
a  whole,  it  is  to  ihia  Crepitation  that  we  are  to  look,  in  each 
particular  case,  for  the  knowledge  of  what  the  disease  18  ia 
the  lungs ;  its  exact  seat,  its  extent,  and  tho  stage  of  its 
progress. 

The  case  ia  one,  perhaps,  in  which  there  is  much  fever  and 
great  vascular  action ;   while  cough  and  dyspntsa,  and  i 
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iXpeetoratioB,  denote  the  lungs  to  be  the  part  upon  which  the 
[nflammatioQ  has  specially  fallen. 

"We  auBcult,  and  discover  Crepitation  :  and  the  Crepitation 
s  one  main  and  prominent  characteristic ;  that  it  is  large.   It 
1  large,  and  large  exclusively ;  while  through  it,  wherever  it  is 
Sieard,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  also  heard  in  every  part  of 
~  e  lungs. 

Such  auscultatory  Signs  denote  the  mingling  of  air  with 
tile  matter  of  morbid  secretion  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes, 
■nd  in  them  exclusively ;  the  losaer  tubes  and  the  vesicular 
■Btmcture  of  the  lungs,  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur, 
Iraing  entirely  free. 

But  the  much  fever,  and  the  great  vascular  action,  declare 
ibis  condition  of  the  bronchi  to  be  the  work  of  severe  inflamma- 
i,  and  of  inflammation  that  is  still  going  on.  Yet,  while 
Atiscnltation  continues  to  show  that  such  is  exclusively  the 
iat  and  limit  of  the  inflammation,  severe  as  it  is,  we  are 
trarranted  in  expecting  a  favourable  result;  provided  always 
Ihat  we  pursue  a  just  treatment.  For  even  the  acutest  inflam- 
lation  of  the  larger  bronchi  is  unapt  to  extend  itself  to  other 
Kztares,  or  to  involve  the  structure  of  the  lungs  beyond  tiiose 
bronchi  themselves. 

But  the  case  is  one,  perhaps,  in  which  there  are  the  same 
eonstitntional  symptoms  bespeaking  the  disease  to  be  inflam- 
nation,  and  the  same  local  symptoms,  fixing  that  inflammation 
flpon  the  lungs.  But  withal,  the  Crepitation  heard  during 
breathing  is  small,  and  smaU  exclusively ;  and  this  small 
Crepitation,  wherever  it  is  found,  has  entirely  obliterated  the 
Respiratory  murmur. 

Such  auscultatory  Signs  denote  the  mingling  of  air  with  the 
ttalter  of  morbid  secretion  in  the  lesser  bronchial  tubes,  or  in 
Itbe  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  former  case,  the  disease  was  acute  inflammation,  and 
t  ia  no  more  than  acute  inflammation  in  this.  We  have  the 
iBCse  means  of  subduing  inflammation  in  this  which  we  had  in 
haX,  and  the  same  plain  indications  to  direct  our  treatment ; 
and  the  disease,  in  t^  o>cn  nature,  is  as  amenable  to  remedies 
iurt  as  it  was  there.  Tot  are  we  not  warranted  in  forming  the 
e  expectation  of  a  favourable  result.  Because  inflammation 
of  the  lesser  bronchi,  unlike  that  of  the  larger,  is  ever  ready  to 
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pass  beyond  them  to  other  textures,  and  to  involve  the  whole     I 
structure  of  the  lungs.  I 

Where  you  have  small  Crepitatioa  one  day,  yoa  may  find  J 
that  it  has  entirely  ceased  the  next ;  and  ceased,  not  to  ba  ^^ 
replaced  by  the  reapirutory  murmur,  but  by  absolute  dotoMI^I 
and  total  obliteration  of  sound.  ^H 

And  what  is  implied  by  this  rapid  change  from  flm^^f 
Crepitation  to  total  obliteration  of  sound  ?  Even  this ;  tfa^^f 
the  bronchial  rami&cations  and  vesicular  structure  are  ^^M 
pressed  upon,  from  within  and  from  without,  by  the  effiil^^H 
products  of  inflammation,  by  serum,  or  lymph,  or  pus,  or  bioa^^| 
or  a  mixture  of  all,  that  air  cannot  enter,  and  the  lung  In^H 
become  solid  at  that  part,  and  may  possibly  have  undergona^f 
irreparable  disorganization.  1 

Let  it  not,  then,  be  esteemed  a  small  tubing,  that,  upon 
rational  grounds,  and  by  tokens  which  we  can  justify  and  ^1 
explain,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  this  diagnosis ;  that,  in  the 
severest  inflammation  of  such  an  organ  as  the  lungs,  we  cso 
mark  the  cases  which  are  within  the  probability  of  a  perfect 
cure,  and  those  which  are  beset  with  the  most  perilous  hazards. 

To  distinguish  between  inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchi 
and  inflammation  of  the  smaller,  or  of  the  vesicular  structure, 
is  still  important  in  qU  its  degrees,  and  whether  it  be  chronic 
or  acute  ;  and  auscultation  will  alway  enable  us  to  do  so. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchi,  after  months 
and  years,  is  still  reluctant  to  extend  itself  to  other  structuree ; 
whereas  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lesser  bronchi  is  always 
ready  to  spread  beyond  its  original  soat. 

The  most  frequent  instances  that  I  meet  with,  of  inflamma- 
tion, slight  in  degree  and  chronic  in  duration,  affecting  the 
lesser  bronchial  tubes,  and  producing  efiuaion  into  them,  are 
those  in  which  it  accompanies  chronic  disease  or  disorganization 
of  the  heart.  It  is  evidenced  by  small  Crepitation  proceeding 
from  a  considerable  space  at  the  lower  part  of  one  or  both  lungs, 
and  often  continuing  to  be  heard  for  months  and  months 
together.  Thus,  even  for  months  and  months,  the  luug  may 
remain  quite  pervious,  but  crepitating.  Yet  there  is  no 
security,  in  the  meantime,  that  what  is  pervious  and  crepitating 
to-day,  may  not  be  absolutely  impervious  and  dull  to-morrow. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  have  known,  by  the  test  of  auBcultatioi 
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nearly  a  whole  lung  become  condensed  and  solid  in  the  course 
of  a  single  night,  when  there  has  been  nothing  to  give  warning 
of  such  a  catastrophe. 

Indeed,  in  the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  diseased  hearts, 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  the  lungs  generally  loaded  with 
■erouB  and  sanguineous  effusions,  while  some  portions  of  them 
are  solid  and  impervious,  and  sink  in  water. 

But  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larger  bronchi,  after 
months  or  years,  is  still,  I  have  said,  reluctant  to  extend  itself  to 
other  structures.  After  months,  or  years.  Auscultation  still 
finds  it  in  its  original  seat;  the  air  bubbling  through  a  thickish, 
copions,  puriform  fluid,  and  producing  the  truest  form  of  large 
Crepitation. 

There  is  a  form  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  in  which  all  the 
conoeivable  signs  of  Phthisis  are  present  except  the  auscultatory ; 
emaciation,  hectic  fever,  cough,  and  a  copious  thick  yellow 
globular  expectoration.  Yet  the  chest  sounds  well  everywhere 
upon  percussion,  and  theausciiltatory  sounds  bltq  purely  bronchial^ 
and  nothing  more,  and  proceeding  from  the  bronchi  in  their 
first  divisions,  and  not  beyond  them  ;  large,  not  small  Crepita- 
tion ;  but  large  Crepitation  widely  diffused,  and  permitting  the 
respiratory  murmur  to  be  heard  everywhere  through  it. 

Here  the  larger  bronchi  alone  are  inflamed,  and  filled  with 
the  matter  of  morbid  secretion,  while  the  lesser  bronchi  and  the 
vesicolar  structure  of  the  lungs  are  free.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  cavity. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  sagacious 
physician  upon  earth,  without  the  help  of  Auscultation,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  case  from  a  case  of  phthisis  ;  but  by  such  help  we 
not  only  determine  this  disease,  which  is  so  like  phthisis,  to  be 
no  phthisis  at  all,  but  we  pronounce  it  curable  ;  that  is,  curable 
in  its  own  nature,  although  from  circumstances  not  always 
cnrecL 

Cases  of  this  kind — cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  in  which  all 
the  ccmceivable  signs  of  phthisis  are  present  except  those  which 
indicate  Tomicae — are  not  common  :  I  see  a  few  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

They  are  more  frequent,  to  my  experience,  in  the  hospital, 
than  in  private  practice.  The  disease  usually  begins  in  a 
catarrh,   which,   from    neglect  or    unavoidable    exposure,  is 
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aggrayated  into  a  Bimilltude  of  pbthleiB.  Under  this  aimilitQde 
it  may  endure  even  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  it  becomes  difficult 
of  cure  in  proportion  to  its  continuance. 

But,  where  there  is  Crepitation,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  one  kind  only.  In  the  aame  patient  you  may  hear  at  one 
part  of  the  lunga  a  Crepitation  like  the  tracheal  rattle  of  the 
dying;  at  another,  like  the  bursting  of  large  bubbles  on  the 
surface  of  water ;  at  another,  like  the  crackling  of  salt  thrown 
upon  hot  embers. 

There  is  a  disease  which  was  £rst  called  by  Sydenham 
Peripnemnonia  Nothn,  and  which  is  still  known  by  that  name. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  diBused  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubett 
chiefly  incident  to  old  people.  One  of  its  peculiarities  conaisU 
in  the  enormous  secretion  that  is  poured  forth  from  the  mucous 
surface  ;  and  another  which  I  have  remarked  is,  that  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  often  still  remain,  nay,  often  continue  to 
increase,  after  the  accretion  is  freely  establiahed.  This  latter 
peculiarity  (if  auscultation  informs  me  aright)  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  inflammation  does  not  arise  at  once  and  simulta- 
neously upon  the  whole  surface  which  it  is  destined  to  pervade, 
but  travels  over  it  progressively;  so  that  various  portions  of 
the  same  continuous  surface  are  in  different  stages  of  inflam- 
mation at  the  same  time.  How  possible  this  is,  everyone  knomi, 
who  has  watched  erysipelas  travelling  over  the  whole  body. 

Cases  of  Peripneumonia  Notha  I  recommend  to  you  as 
special  studies  for  Auscultation  :  here  vou  will  often  find,  in 
the  same  patient,  every  modification  of  those  sounds  which  are 
produced  by  the  matter  of  morbid  secretion  mingling  with  air 
in  the  bronchial  ramifications  of  every  size,  from  the  largesi 
to  the  least. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  old  people  die  of  Perineamonia 
Notha  simply  because  they  have  not  power  to  bring  up  the 
large  accumulation  of  phlegm  ;  implying,  that  the  whole  disease 
is  limited  to  the  first  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  that  if  they 
were  freed  from  obstruction,  there  is  nothing  beyond  them, 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs  elsewhere,  capable  of 
producing  death.  Doubtless,  it  is  quite  possible  that  accumu- 
lated secretion  of  any  kind  in  this  situation  may  be  the  whole 
and  sole  cause  of  death  :  it  may  suflbcate  by  its  very  quantity. 
But  this  I  know,  that  since  I  have  had  AuBCultation  to  help  mj 
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inqniriesy  I  have  never  seen  anyone  perish  of  Peripneumonia 
Notha,  in  wliom  there  was  not  elsewhere  within  the  lungs 
enough  to  claim  a  large  share  in  producing  his  death. 

Bnt  I  find  myself  speaking  of  Auscultation  too  much  in 
detail  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view.  In  these  lectures  I 
would  rather  wish  to  give  you  such  a  notion  of  the  general 
bearings  of  this  and  that  subject,  as  will  help  you  to  follow  it 
up  for  yourselyes  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitaL  Here  I  am  not 
80  much  striying  to  teach,  as  I  am  encouraging  you  to  learn. 

There  is  a  Crepitation  which  consists  of  the  smallest  con- 
oeiyable  crackling — a  noise  like  the  crackling  of  salt  thrown 
upon  burning  coals.  This  is  regarded  as  the  characteristic 
Orepitation  of  Pneumonia,  because,  wherever  it  exists,  it  is 
always  for  a  short  period  only ;  and  it  is  quickly  followed  either 
by  the  return  of  the  natural  respiratory  murmur,  or  by  the 
absence  of  all  sound  whatever.  In  the  one  case  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lung  has  again  become 
free,  and  a  resolution  of  the  disease  has  taken  place ;  in  the 
otiher  case  the  passage  of  air  is  altogether  precluded,  and  the 
disease  has  passed  into  its  next  stage,  and  has  condensed 
the  lung. 

There  is  a  doubt  in  what  manner  this  particular  soimd  is 
prodncedy  and  where.  Some  conceive  it  to  proceed  from  the 
structure  of  the  lung  exterior  to  the  bronchi  and  vesicles,  and 
to  result  from  the  tearing  of  parts  asunder  that  have  been  united 
by  effiised  lymph.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  fact  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  prove.  To  my  ear  the  sound  is  the  same 
in  kind  with  those  which  I  have  described  by  the  generic  term 
Grepitation.  Of  these  it  is  the  smallest  in  degree,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  same  continuous  surface,  from  the  extreme 
yesicles  and  air-cells  of  the  limgs ;  and  is  probably  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  mingling  of  air  with  the  morbid 
secretion  which  it  finds  there.  This  little  crackling  sound,  so 
well  known  to  those  whose  experience  has  taught  them  to 
appreciate  Auscultation  in  its  practical  use, — this  little  crackling 
sound,  reaching  the  ear  from  a  limited  and  circumscribed  space 
within  the  chest,  marks  the  commencement  of  Pneumonia.  It 
18  a  direct  symptom,  having  immediate  reference  to  the  structure 
of  the  part.  And  if  we  consider  what  the  part  is,  and  what  the 
disease, — the  part  the  lungs,  and  the  disease  inflammation, — 
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we  cannot  too  highly  value  this  single  symptom  (aimple  and 
mean  as  it  may  seem),  which  gives  the  earliest  and  surest 
intimation  that  such  a  disease  has  begun  as  tends  to  disorgani- 
zation and  the  inevitable  loss  of  life,  unless  quickly  arrested  by 
its  counteracting  remedy. 

But  Auscultation,  having  detected  inflammation  of  thelung* 
at  the  point  where  it  begins,  still  follows  it  as  it  spreads ;  and 
it  follows  not  merely  its  progress,  but  its  processes. 

The  Crepitus  commencing  at  a  small  space,  and  gradually 
reaching  further  and  further,  gives  notice  of  inflammation 
gradually  passing  from  lobule  to  lobule,  and  effusing  fluid  into 
their  vesicles  as  it  spreads.  Then  the  Crepitus  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter,  but  not  replaced  by  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur ;  and  the  spaces  in  which  it  was  first  heard  becoming  dull, 
and  larger  and  larger  spaces  becoming  dull  in  succession,  until 
not  a  sound  of  respiration,  either  healthy  or  unhealthy,  proceeds 
from,  perhaps  half  the  chest ;  these  striking  phenomena  giTe 
notice  bow  the  vesicular  structure  of  a  whole  lung  is  progrea- 
sively  obliterated  by  the  efiiised  lymph  aud  morbid  products 
of  the  still  unarrested  inflammation. 

Thus  far  the  intimations  of  the  ear  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  and  procesBes  of  an  acute  attack  of  Pneumonia. 
Auscultation  pronounces  the  permeable  lung  converted  into  a 
solid  mass,  and  admitting  no  air,  save  what  may  just  enter, 
and  immediately  return  from,  a  bronchus  or  two  which  still 
remain  pervious.  Beyond  this  point  Auscultation  cannot  gO£. 
but  the  disease  may  go  further. 

This  ia  a  painful  period  of  suspense  in  every  case  of  Pn( 
monia,  when  a  whole  lung,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  has  ceased 
admit  air,  and  the  patient  still  survives. 

The  disease  (I  say)  may  go  further  than  Auscultation  CMK> 
follow  it.  Auscultation  only  discovers  that  the  lung  does  not 
admit  air ;  that  it  has  become  solid  from  having  been  per- 
meable. But  its  texture  may  be  softened ;  its  cobesioo 
destroyed ;  and  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp 
rottenness,  which  is  irreparable. 

But  if  its  texture  be  not  thus  disorganized,  it  is  yet  capal 
of   reparation ;    and   then,   the   inflammation   having   ceased, 
Auscultation  beautifully  takes  up  its  part  again,  and  gives  the 
first  notice  of  reparation,  as  it  gave  the  first  notice  of 
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Crepitation  again  begins  to  be  heard  where  there  was  no 
sound ;  at  first  in  a  small  space,  and  then  more  extensively ; 
and  then  some  vesicular  breathing  is  mixed  with  it ;  and  the 
respiratory  murmur  and  the  Crepitation  seem  as  if  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  mastery,  until  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  predominant ;  and  then  all  is  well. 

And  what  is  going  on  all  the  while  within  the  structure  of 
the  lungs  P  Even  this.  The  lymph  within  and  around  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  air  gradually 
finds  admission  within  them.  At  first,  it  is  impeded  by  the 
extravasated  fluid  it  meets  with  in  its  passage ;  but  as  the 
permeable  texture  of  the  lungs  gets  disentangled  and  set  free, 
it  glides  through  them  unobstructed  and  alone,  and  with  the 
genuine  murmur  of  health. 
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LECTURE  X. 

ON   THE    DOCTRINE   OF   SYMPTOMS. 

BEONCHIAL    RESPIRATION     AND     BBONCUOPHONY. — DRY   SOUHDS— 
WHERE      AND      HOW      THEY      ABE      PRODUCER — INCIDENT     TO 

SEVERAL    DISEASES FECULIAK   TO    NONE, THEIB  ANAIXMJT  Tfl 

CERTAIN   SOUNDS     OF     THE     HEART    IN    THE     MODE    OF   THEIR 

PRODUCTION. KSTIMATE   OF     THEIR     VALUE    AS   DIRECT   STMP- 

TOMS, THEIR   VALUE    RELATIVE,   NOT  ABSOLUTE AND  LTITLE 

OR     GREAT,      ACCORDING      TO      CIRCUMSTANCES ^AS      SEEN      IK 

:    PNEUMONIA,    IX    PLEURISY. 
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Upon  the  subject  of  AuscultatioD,  hitherto  we  have  only 
sidered  certain  sounds  occurring  during  the  act  of  reapirat 
and  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  infonnft- 
tion   they   furnish  concerning  diseases  of  the  lungs,  both  by 
themselves   and   by  their   interference    with   the    respiratory 
murmur.     And  we  have  found  that  arising,  as  they  do,  from 
certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  air  passages,  they  become  direct  symptoms  of  all  those 
pulmonary    diseases    into    which    such    conditions    enter 
ingredients. 

The  sounds  which  I  have  called  Rbouchus  and  Sibili 
and  largo  and  small  Crepitation,  in  the  sense  the  terms 
at  this  hospital,  and  which  others  have  called  by  other  names 
hearing  an  equivalent  sense,  these  sounds  cannot  carry  us 
further  in  (he  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  diseases  thau  I  have  pointed 
out.  Other  sounds  are  required  to  detect  pulmonary  diseases 
consisting  of  other  pathological  conditions,  or  occupying  other 
structures. 

Of  the  other  sounds,  some  still  respect  the  respiration,  some 
the  voice,  and  some  the  act  of  coughing.  There  are  what  arc 
called  the  Bronchial  Respiration  and  the  Bronchial  Voice,  or 
Bronchophony ;  and  as  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Bron- 
chophony will  always  be  found  to  denote  the  same  thing,  I  will 
consider  them  together. 
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Whea  there  is  Bronchial  Keepiration  you  hear  the  breath- 
ing, imd  when  there  is  Bronchophony  you  hoar  the  voice,  as 
you  never  hear  tbem  when  all  is  healthy.  In  health,  the 
xeepiration  reaches  the  ear  through  the  chest,  in  a  clear, 
jnkOOtb,  uniform  murmur.  In  health,  the  voice  does  not  reach 
ahe  ear  at  all  through  the  chest,  except  when  it  is  applied  just 
Opposite  the  first  divisions  of  the  trachea — viz.  on  either  side 
the  second  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebrae.  But  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  disease  you  perceive  at  particular  situations  of  the 
chest,  while  the  patient  breathes,  audible  gusls  of  air  puffed  in 
Und  putted  out  of  the  lungs,  instead  of  the  smooth  respiratory 
mannur ;  and  at  the  same  situations,  while  the  patient  speaks, 
■  sort  of  humming  or  muttering,  but  no  articulate  word.  Such 
is  Bronchial  Respiration,  and  such  Bronchophony. 

Now  these  sounds,  accompanying  the  respiration  and  accom- 
panying the  voice,  are  called  Bronchial,  because  they  are  formed 
in  those  first  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  which  are  technically 
coiled  Bronchi.  But  the  Bronchi  themselves  are  not  in  fault ; 
they  need  not  themselves  have  undergone  any  disease  or  change 
of  strooture  whatever,  in  order  to  the  production  of  these 
«Muida. 

Bronchial  Respiration,  or  Bronchophony,  arises  when  the 
laags  have  undergone  sucb  changes  of  condition  as  are  calcu- 

Rt«d  to  render  them  better  conductors  of  sound  than  they  are 

a  their  natural  and  healthy  state. 

Kow  there  are  bo  many  diseases  and  so  many  morbid  pro- 

lesses  involved  in,  or  contingent  upon,  those  diseases,  which 

lare  the  oommon  effect  of  rendering  the  lungs  more  solid,  and 

huB  BugTQenliug  their  capacity  of  conducting  sound,  that 
Srandiiti]  Respiration  and  Bronchophony  cannot  be  diagnostic 

f  any  one  in  particular.  The  lungs  arc  consolidated  in  phthisis 
hy  tubercles;  in  pneumonia,  by  effused  lymph;  in  puhnonary 
^Mplexy  by  effused  blood;  in  hydrotboras  and  empyema,  by 

Sompresaion,  from  without,  of  accumulated  serum  and  of  pus; 
^-and  in  each  of  these  affections,  Bronchial  Respiration  and 
^Bronchophony  are  apt  to  occur.  But  they  are  not  properly 
diagnwtic  either  of  phthisis  or  pneumonia,  of  pulmonary 
t^ptexy  or  pleurisy. 

In  going  round  the  hospttdl,  I  have  often  taken  occasion  to 
At  out  to  you  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  sounds  of  the 
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heart  were  audible  over  the  entire  cheat,  or  a  considerable  part 
of  it.  With  the  sounds  themselves,  their  kind,  their  rhythm, 
their  succession,  no  fault  was  to  be  found  ;  only  they  were  heard 
beyond  their  natural  limit,  and  were  perhaps  a  little  louder 
than  natural,  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  in  the  meantime,  has 
not  been  remarkably  strong ;  perhaps  it  has  been  remarkably 
feeble,  and  the  general  state  of  the  circulation  has  not  indicated 


In  such  cases,  where,  during  life,  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
have  been  heard  thus  constantly  and  habitually  bej-ond  the 
praecordiul  region,  I  have  found,  upon  examination  after  death, 
that  the  organ  itself  has  not  exceeded,  and  often  that  it  has 
fallen  short  of,  the  natural  and  average  dimension. 

When  the  heart  is  perfectly  healthy,  it  must  depend  upon 
conditions  exterior  to  itself,  if  the  sounds  which  accompany  its 
contraction  be  heard  not  only  in  the  precordial  region,  but  both 
there  and  beyond  it.  In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  it  depended 
upon  the  condition  of  the  lungs;  which,  being  rendered  more 
solid  by  the  tubercular  matter  within  them,  and  becoming 
better  conductors  of  sound,  conveyed  the  soonda  of  the  heart 
extensively  through  the  chest. 

In  particular  instances  of  phthisis,  where  the  patient  has 
been  long  under  my  observation,  I  have  sometimes  remarked 
that  the  audible  limit  of  the  heart's  sounds  has  varied  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  which  seemed  to  me  not 
difficidt  to  explain.  During  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  lungs  have  been  more  and  more  beset  witk 
crur/e  tubercles,  they  have  reached  further  and  further  beyond 
the  praecordial  region ;  during  the  later  stages,  and  in  proportion 
aa  the  tubercles  have  been  more  and  more  changed  into  vomica^ 
they  have  receded  more  and  more  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  not  in  Phthisis  only,  but  in  other  and  curable  diseasee 
within  the  chest,  are  examples   found  of  the  sounds,  which 
accompany  the  heart's  contractions,  being  conveyed  beyond  tl 
precordial  region,  while  the  lungs  are  rendered  more  solid  I 
the  various  products  of  morbid  action ;   and  again  i 
within  that  region  when  reparation  has  taken  place,  and  thlr 
lungs    have   again    become    pervious   and    free.     Pneumonia, 
pulmonary  hiemorrhage,  and  pleurisy,  will  often,  during  their 
progress,  conduct  the  sounds  of  the  heart  over  half  the  cheats 
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he  cure  of  pneumonia,  pulmonary  lisemorrliage,  and 
sy,  will  often  bring  them  back  again  within  their  just 

like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  and  imder  the 
conditions  of  disease,  do  the  bronchi  acquire  a  resonance, 
oice,  which  in  nowise  belongs  to  them  when  the  surround- 
ructures  are  perfectly  healthy. 

eh  I  believe  to  be  the  true  account  of  Bronchial  Respira- 
id  Bronchophony.  They  are  dry  sounds,  according  to  the 
tation  already  given,  being  not  produced  by  the  mingling 
with  fluid. 

now  remains  to  determine  the  value  that  belongs  to 
hial  Respiration  and  Bronchophony,  as  auscultatory  Signs. 
f  be  taken  absolutely  and  alonCy  their  value  cannot  be  rated 
ligh ;  for,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  attach  themselves  to 
ngle  morbid  process,  but  result  frem  conditions  that  are 
on  to  many,  they  can  never  be  exclusively  trusted  for  the 
mis  of  disease ;  yet  they  may  be  trusted  very  often  for 
g  important  aid  towards  it.  In  truth,  their  value  con- 
ather  in  what  they  contribute  as  auxiliaries  to  other  signs 
18  standing  alone. 

( auxiliaries,  their  value  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
istances  of  the  particular  case,  and  as  other  auscultatory 
present  are  more  or  less  precise,  and  stand  less  or  more  in 
>f  that  confirmation  which  these  are  capable  of  contri- 

r- 

xmchial  Respiration  and  Bronchophony  are  worth  very 
in  Phthisis,  when  Gurgling  Respiration,  and  Gurgling 
ly  and  Pectoriloquy,  have  already  put   their    authentic 
upon  the  disease. 

ley  are  worth  very  little  in  Pneumonia,  when  the  respira- 
mrmur  has  been  gradually  overcome  by  small  Crepitation, 
nail  Crepitation  been  succeeded  by  dulness,  and  no  sound 
r  elicited  by  percussion,  or  yielded  to  the  listening  of 
r. 

ley  are  worth  very  little  in  Pleurisy,  when  already,  over 
ilf  the  chest,  the  ear  detects  no  respiratory  murmur,  and 
ision  can  produce  no  Resonance ;  when  the  heart  is  pushed 
ts  proper  seat,  and  the  patient  is  fixed  on  this  side  or  that 
Iread  of  sufibcation  if  he  move  to  the  other. 
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Yet  it  may  bappea  in  theae  several  diseasea,  that  the  Bron- 
chial Respiration  and  the  Bronchial  Voice  may  throw  jast  tint 
light  which  is  needed  upon  a  number  of  doubtful  symptonu, 
and   give  just  that   guidance  which  is  required   to  a   righl 


FhthiBis  may  exist;  but  you  cannot  certainly  prononnoe 
that  it  exists,  though  the  flesh  may  waste  and  the  strength 
decline,  and  the  pulse  be  habitually  more  frequent  than  natural, 
and  the  breathing  be  habitually  a  little  hurried,  and  some  cough 
be  habitually  present  without  expectoration;  from  all  these 
circumstances  you  cannot  pronounce  the  disease  to  be  certainly 
phthisis ;  you  still  need  the  help  of  some  auscultatory  Sign  to 
decide  your  diagnosis.  But  a  little  help  is  now  enough.  If  the 
Bronchial  Respiration  or  the  Bronchial  Voice  be  now  added, 
and  be  always  present,  and  always  found  in  the  same  place,  you 
may  securely  trust  either  one  or  the  other  as  the  sure  index  of 
phthisis. 

Yet  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  not  abta- 
lutely  diagnostic  of  tubercles  or  vomicaa,  or  of  any  morbid  pro- 
cess essentially  phthisical.  But  it  is  enough  that  in  this  case 
they  are  circuimianOall^  diagnostic;  for  as  such  they  are  in- 
fallible. 

Pneumonia  may  exist ;  but  you  can  have  no  sure  evidence  of 
its  existence,  though  fever  be  present,  and  Small  Crepitation  be 
more  or  less  diffused  through  the  lung.  But  if  to  this  Crepi- 
tation Bronchial  Respiration  or  Bronchophony  be  added,  these, 
which  are  but  indirect  symptoms  of  condensation  of  the  lung, 
are,  under  t/ie  circumstances,  as  certain  tokens  of  such  condensa- 
tion having  already  begun,  as  if  the  chest  at  some  part  already 
yielded  no  sound  to  percussion;  and  none,  either  healthy  or 
morbid,  to  the  application  of  the  ear.  Small  Crepitation  it, 
indeed,  the  auscultatory  sign  of  inflammation  in  the  aniaUer 
bronchial  ramidcations ;  yet  as  long  as  this  is  the  only  auacul* 
tatory  Sign,  there  is  a  hope  that  the  iaflammation  may  pass 
away  without  involving  structures  beyond  them.  But  Bronchial 
Bespiration  and  Bronchophony  are  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
involved  other  structures,  and  that  air  ia  admitted  less  freely 
into  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 

In  cases  of  Pneumonia,  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Bron- 
chophony will  sometimes  precede,  by  no  inconsiderable  period  — 
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liose  aQBeultatoTy  Signs  whicli  more  directly  declare  an 
npenrions  state  of  some  portion  of  the  lungs.  And  in  cases 
f  Pnewnoniay  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Bronchophony  will 
flea  exist  at  one  part  of  the  lungs,  while  Crepitation  still 
Dsti  at  another :  whereas  dulness  to  percussion  and  to  auscul- 
ilum  do  not  arise  until  the  Crepitation  has  ceased,  and  then 
re  found  exactly  in  those  situations  where  the  Crepitation  was 
efeie.  Bronchial  Bespiration  and  Bronchophony  seem  to 
ODOte  the  growing  incapacity  of  the  general  pulmonary 
encles  to  admit  as  much  air  as  they  ought:  dulness  to 
lerGUBBion  and  auscultation  show  the  exact  portions  of  the 
Bugs  that  are  absolutely  impervious. 

Pleurisy  may  exist.  Fever,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  in  the  side, 
le  enough  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  of  it ;  a  suspidan,  how- 
ver,  and  no  more.  But  only  let  the  least  auscultatory  sign  be 
dded,  and  the  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty.  Bronchial 
tespiration  or  Bronchophony,  is  as  much  as  you  want.  One 
T  the  other,  f oimd  in  any  part  of  the  affected  side,  and  known 
lot  to  have  been  there  before,  will  at  once  fix  the  character  of 
he  disease.  They  show  absoliUely  that  the  lung  is  beginning 
0  suffer  compression ;  and  they  show  circumstantially ^  i.e.  by 
heir  union  with  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  in  the  side,  that  the 
ompression  in  the  present  case  is  from  fluid  effused  into  the 
avity  of  the  pleura,  which  is  the  first  effect  of  its  inflam- 
nation. 

But  wait  a  little  in  this  case ;  and  if  the  inflammation  be 
Lot  arrested,  and  if  the  efiusion  within  the  pleura  increase, 
he  Bronchophony  will  be  attended  by  a  peculiar  echo.  And 
his  echo  (if  echo  it  be)  is  the  very  pathognomonic  sign  of 
lydrothorax.  It  has  been  well  likened  to  the  bleating  of  a 
poat^  and  therefore  called  QBgophony.  But  it  is  a  soimd  that 
dmits  of  varieties,  and  has  been  denoted  with  equal  propriety 
^  several  similitudes. 

Wait  yet  a  little  longer ;  and  if  the  fluid  still  increase,  the 
Jrcmchial  Bespiration,  the  Bronchophony,  and  the  echo,  and 
(Very  the  least  perceptible  sound,  will  cease. 

Finally,  concerning  Bronchial  Bespiration  and  Broncho- 
lihony,  if  it  be  thought  that  they  are  things  far  too  trivial  to 
lear  out  such  vast  conclusions  as,  in  one  case,  that  the  lungs 
je  beset  with  tubercular  matter,   and   the  disease  is  Con- 
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sumption ;  in  another,  that  inflammation^  either  in  itself  or  in 
its  products,  has  travelled  beyond  the  bronchial  ramification^ 
and  the  disease  is  Pneumonia ;  and  in  another,  that  inflammation 
has  fallen  upon  the  pleura,  and  Hydrothorax  is  already  begun, 
I  repeat,  that  this  mere  Bresonance  of  the  Breathing  and  the 
Voice  within  the  larger  bronchi,  is  diagnostic  of  these  diseaaei^ 
not  in  itself,  but  circumstantially y  and  in  the  relation  it  bean  to 
other  symptoms. 

And  thus  we  see,  in  the  daily  practice  of  medicine,  that 
things  in  themselves  mean  and  of  no  account,  do  often,  Ij 
their  place  and  by  their  relations,  gain  a  just  prepondenmee 
over  things  more  prominent  and  striking,  and  have  the  lazgeit 
share  in  guiding  our  decision  upon  the  most  important 
questions. 


.n.] 
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LECTURE  XI. 


ON   THE   DOCrBIHB  < 


'  SYMPTOMS. 


CAternocts  respiration  an»  pectoriloody.— dry  sodnds — 
where  ant>  how  produce ii  .—cavernous  respiration  has 
maky  modifications, — whence  these  are  derived. — thby 
cansot  and  need  not  be  characterized  by  names. — con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  pectoriloquy. — gurgling 
respiration  and  gurgling  cough. — moist  'sounds — how 
xsd  where  produced. — these  four  auscultatory  signs, 
cavernous  respiration  and  pectobiloquv,  gurgling  re- 
spiration and  gurgling  cough,  are  chiefly  concerned  in 

the  diagnosis  of  phthisis. estimate  of  their  value  as 

direct  symptoms  in  f.ach  st.agk  and  form  of  this  disease. 

Bnx  there  are  other  auscultatory  Signs  which  respect  the 
^respiration  and  the  voice ;  those,  namely,  which  are  called 
CaverDOUS  Respiration  and  Pectoriloquy,  I  will  consider  them 
together,  as  I  did  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Bronchophony, 
caose  they  too  will  be  found  to  signify  the  same  thing. 
We  call  it  Cavernous  Roapiration  when,  during  the  act  of 
breathing,  a  hollow  sound  reaches  the  ear  through  the  walls 
{  tlie  chest  from  some  circumscrihed  space  within.  And  we 
1  it  Pectoriloquy,  when,  during  the  act  of  speaking,  the 
BticoUte  words  that  are  utt«rcd  reach  the  ear  through  the 
■railfl  of  the  chest  from  a  circumscribed  space  within. 

CaTemous  Respiration  and  Pectoriloquy  both  result  from  a 

MTity   formed   in   the  luuga,  and    communicating  with    the 

tochi.      They   are,  in   the    sense    already    explained.  Dry 

not  requiring  the    presence    of    fluid   for  their 

tdaction. 

In  Cavernous  Respiration  the  hollow  sound  probably  does 
lot  begin  to  be  formed  until  the  air  enters  the  cavity,  and  results 
iltogetber   from   roTerberation  against  its  sides ;    whereas  lu 
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Pectoriloquy  the  articulate  sound  is  first  formed  in  the  L 
and  then  conducted  down  the  trachea,  and,  entering  the  cavity, 
is  merely  augmented  by  reverberation  against  its  aides. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  subject  of  AuscultAtlm 
would  have  been  better  understood  if  a  little  loss  artifice  had 
been  used  in  the  methoda  of  teaching  it^a  little  less  industry 
to  find  a  name  for  every  sound  that  ia  heard.  This  very  sound 
of  Cavernous  Respiration  has  been  puzzled  and  perplexed  to 
the  student  by  the  fancy  of  giving  an  expresa  name  to  each  of 
its  modifications. 

There  may  be,  perhaps,  now  in  the  hospital,  a  dozen 
patients  who  have  Cavernous  Respiration ;  and  in  each  one  of 
them  the  sound,  besides  being  cavernous,  has  some  distinct 
peculiarity  ;  it  is  large  or  it  is  small ;  it  is  a  click,  or  a  horn, 
or  a  aqueaJc.  "It  ia  like  blowing  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck,  or  into  one  with  no  neck  at  all ;  it  is  like  the  flapping  of 
a  valve ;  it  is  metallic  ;  it  is  as  if  air  was  puBed  into  your  em, 
or  as  if  air  was  drawn /rom  it. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  agree  upon  a  dozen  t«rmB  to 
designate  the  dozen  different  sorts  of  Cavernous  Breathing  ia 
the  patients  now  in  the  hospital ;  but  then  the  neit  dozen 
patients  would  require  as  many  new  terms  for  as  many  ne* 
sorts  of  Cavernous  Breathing,  which  would  still  be  different. 

The  varieties  of  Cavernous  Breathing  are  doubtless  owing 
to  different  sizes  and  forma  and  situations  of  cavities,  and  to 
different  conditions  of  the  surrounding  lung. 

A  cavity  may  be  very  large  or  very  small.  Several 
bronchi  may  open  into  it,  or  only  one.  It  may  be  a  simple 
cavity,  or  it  may  have  many  chambers.  Its  sides  may  be  con- 
densed and  equal,  or  rough  and  ragged.  The  lung  around  it 
may  be  solid  and  indurated,  or  pervious  and  vesicular.  It  may 
be  near  the  riba,  or  far  from  them  ;  adherent  to,  or  aeparale 
from,  the  pleura. 

It  ia  quite  obvious  that  theac  different  circumstances  are 
calculated  to  modify  the  sound,  which  will,  nevertheless,  be 
always  such  as  indicates  a  cavity. 

"Would  you  know  what  Pectoriloquy  ia?  Put  the  tnbe 
upon  the  larynx  or  trachea  of  a  healthy  man,  and,  when  he 
-speaks,  his  voice  will  acem  to  come  through  his  throat,  and 
pasa   directly  up  the  instrument  into  your  ear.     Juat  in  tin* 
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inner  does  the  voice  reacli  tbe  ear  througli  the  cheat,  when 
»  conditiona  within  are  favoarable  to  Pectoriloquy, 

The  conditions  most  favourable  to  Pectoriloquy  are,  that  the 
rity  should  have  dense  walls,  that  it  should  be  near  the 
rface  of  tbe  lung,  and  that,  by  mutual  adhesion  of  the  two 
June,  the  walls  of  the  chest  shoidd  themselves  contribute  to 
rm  it,  and  that  (he  cavity  itself  should  be  empty.  Thus  a 
rity  that  produces  Cavernous  Breathing  may  still  not  produce 
ictoriloquy.  It  must  not  be  too  small,  or  it  will  not  allow 
BGcient  reverberation  to  the  voice  ;  it  must  not  be  too  large, 

the  voice  will  bo  lost  in  an  indefinite  hum.     Thus  there  may 

a  cavity  without  Pectoriloquy,  but  a  cavity  can  scarcely 
ist  without  Cavernous  Respiration, 

There  is  yet  another  auscultatory  Sign,  which  belongs  to 
B  respiration.     It  results  from  the  mingling  of  air  with  fluid 

the  act  of  breathing ;  but  it  is  heard  in  a  circumscribed 
tee,  and  evidently  proceeds  from  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
■id  than  is  capable  of  being  accumulated  in  the  mere  bronchi 
ihin  that  space. 

Tbe  French  call  it  Gargouillement ;  we  call  it  Gurgling, 
is  essential  to  this  sound  that  there  be  a  cavity,  and  that  the 
rity  contain  fluid. 

The  Gurgling  sound  of  the  Hespiration  is  exactly  like  that 
lioh  a  boy  makes  when  he  blows  up  soap  suds  with  a  tobacco- 

Pe-     .  . 

Allied  with  the  Gurgling  Respiration,  and  requiring  tho 
a  conditions  to  produce  it,  is  the  Gurgling  Cough.  I  wish, 
.  I  had  another  term  for  the  souud  which  atiends  the 
,  of  coughing:  for  it  is  certainly  different  from  the  gar- 
HuUement  which  attends  the  act  of  breathing.  If  you  place 
r  ear  upon  the  chest,  immediately  over  a  considerable  cavity 
Btailliiig  pus,  or  any  fluid  that  admits  air  to  pass  through  it, 
1  tell  the  patient  to  breathe  rather  deeply  and  rapidly,  you 
iU  heftr  the  sound  of  a  hundred  great  bubbles  agitating  the 
lid  and  bursting  in  continual  succession,  liut  if  you  place 
r  ear  upon  the  chest,  and  loll  him  to  cough,  tho  sound  is  as 
the  whole  contents  of  tbe  cavity  struck  against  your  ear  at 
The  one  sound  is  a  gurgling,  the  other  a  plcuh.  I  wish 
!t  was  not  such  an  awkward  word ;  for  it  expresses  the 
y  thing. 
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In  the  effort  of  cougliing,  more  air  penetrates  the  cavity 
It  goes  in  and  out  of  it  with  a  rush.  Moreover,  it  dwells  loiigfl 
in  it,  and  while  it  ia  there  the  whole  cheat  auffers  a  succusaioiUi 
Thus,  by  the'act  of  coughing,  not  only  are  the  air  and  the  fluA 
mingled  and  agitated  together  within  the  cavity,  but  the  cavi^ 
itself  is  shaken,  like  a  bottle,  againat  the  ear. 

This  audible  Flash  of  fiuid  is  certainly  produced  durii 
coughing,  as  well  by  the  general  succussion  of  the  chest  nhil 
then  takea  place,  as  by  the  forced  impulse  and  agitation  of  a 
within  the  cavity  itself.  Indeed,  succussion  alone  will  prodaM 
it;  and  succussion  occasioned  by  othermeans  than  by  coughing. 
Very  often,  when  the  cavity  has  been  cloae  to  the  walls  of  thtf 
chest,  and  the  patient  baa  been  much  emaciated,  after  I  han. 
heard  its  contents  Bubbling  as  be  breathed,  and  Plashing  as  h 
coughed,  I  have  desired  bim  to  hold  bis  breath  for  a  few  secondl 
and  abstain  from  coughing  if  be  could ;  and  still  I  hare  heui 
distinctly  a  smaller  sound  of  ibe  samo  kind,  a  Plash  synchronoa 
with  the  pulse.  The  sound  is  doubtleaa  owing  to  the  motia 
derived  to  the  same  cavity  from  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  fl 
large  blood-vessels. 

And  now  for  the  practical  application  of  the  sereral  ani 
cultatory  Signs ;  Cavernous  Respiration  and  PectoriloqM 
Gurgling  Respiration,  and  Gurgling  Cough.  To  illuBtrd 
their  diagnostic  use  I  will  take  only  one  disease,  but  one  whifl 
includes  many  and  various  raorbid  changes  in  the  structure  i 
the  lungs,  and  see  how  far  these  signs,  either  by  themselves  a 
as  auxiliaries  to  others,  enable  our  knowledge  to  keep  pace  wili 
such  changes,  as  they  arise.  That  disease  shall  be  Pulmoou 
Consumption. 

Let  us  consider  Pulmonary  Consumption  in  the  stage  of  H 
first  development,  its  moat  uncertain,  but  its  most  fearfolf 
interesting  stage.  An  individual  ia  suspected  to  bo  phthisical: 
he  has  some  fever,  some  acceleration  of  pulse,  some  emaciatioii> 
and  some  cough  ;  all  inconsiderable  in  degree,  yet  all  abiding; 
but  no  expectoration. 

In  a  patient  thus  suspected  to  be  phthisical,  Auscultation 
moy  discover  no  more  than  this ;  that  beneath  the  clavicle  and 
about  the  scapula  the  respiratory  murmur  is  less  clear  o 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  that,  where  the  murmur  is  defectiw 
there,  too,  the  chest  is  less  resonant  to  percussion. 
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Now  if,  aiter  repeated  examiuatioos,  Auscultution  comes 
ilways  to  this  result,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  Tuberclea  are 
Ireadj  formed  in  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung. 

But  here  is  no  unnatural  sound,  only  the  natural  sound  is  in 
(trt  defective ;  and  this  must  arise  from  some  impediment  to 
he  passage  of  air  through  that  portion  of  the  lungs.  Now 
npediment  may  arise  from  the  deposition  of  lymph,  or  any  of 
lie  common  products  of  Inflammation,  as  well  as  from  tuber- 
tular  Matter.  But  inflammation  is  very  unapt  to  take  place. 
ind  its  products  to  be  effused  into  the  apex  of  an  upper  lobe, 
irbile  every  other  part  of  the  lungs  remains  unaffected  by 
I.  It  may  ultimately  reach  this  situation,  but  seldom, 
ery  seldom,  begins  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  belongs  to 
hthisicul  disease  to  deposit  Tubercles  in  the  upper  lobes  first, 
md  thence  gradually  to  scatter  them  over  the  rest  of  the 
nngs. 

ThoB,  by  help  of  Auscultation,  but  still  rather  by  what  we 
lo  not  hear,  than  by  what  we  do,  we  arrive  as  surely  at  the  per- 
axoa  that  there  are  Tuberclea  in  a  certain  case,  as  if  there 
Ircre  sounds  properly  denoting  their  existence. 

Always  bear  iu  mind  that  there  are  no  auscultatory  Signs 

rbich  expressly  bespeak  Tubercles.     You  arc  left  to  get  at  the 

lowledge  of  their  existence  by  that  sort  of  evidence  which 

IS  been  called  circumstantial ;  Auscultation,  however,  having 

1  important  share  in  the  result.     As  thus,  Auscultation  hnds 

he  respiratory  murmur  defective  at  a   certain   part   of   the 

nngs ;  and  hence  we  infer  its  obstruction  by  the  deposition  of 

I  kind  of  matter  or  other.     But   the   part  is  that  which 

latere  chooses,  above  all  others,  for  the  deposition  of  tubercular 

latter ;  and  hence  we  further  infer  that  the  flatter  is  tubercular 

t  thia  particular  Instance.     But,  moreover,  the  constitutional 

mptoms  are  such  as  are  wont  to  accompany  phthisical  disease ; 

ind  hence  we  finally  infer  almost  a  certainty  that  Tubercles 

;  deposited  at  the  upper  part  of  one  lung.     We  conclude 

hat   the   thing   must  be,   because    it    can    be    nothing   else. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  it  is  acknowledged,  may  bo  as  in- 

I  as  the  evidence  which  bears  direct  attestation  to  the 


1  been  speaking  of  the  auscultatory  Signs  that  we 
t  consumptive  disease,  when  it  has  proceeded  no  further 
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than  the  deposition  of  Tubercles  (crude  Tubercles)  at  the  apex 
of  ono  lung. 

In  proportion  aa  Tuberelea  are  more  largely  deposited  in  ma 
lung,  or  extend  to  both,  the  auscultatory  signs  are  the  same  in 
kind,  but  more  definite ;  and  the  portions  of  lung  that  are 
healthy  are  more  strikingly  contrasted  with  those  that  are 
diseased.  The  healthy  part,  being  called  upon  to  compensate 
by  a  more  energetic  respiration  for  the  absence  of  respiration 
in  the  diseased,  gives  out  a  louder  and  more  puerile  mnrmur. 
while  the  diseased  gives  out  no  murmur,  or  almost  none 
at  all. 

Recollect,  I  introduced  the  subject  of  Auscultation  for  tbe 
Bake  of  illustrating  to  you  the  best  means  we  have  of  knowing 
organic  disease  by  direct  symptoms.  But,  if  there  be  anr 
Signs,  not  auscultatory,  which  either  give  direct  intimations  of 
disease  in  the  same  organ,  or  tend  to  give  more  force  and  pre- 
cision to  the  auscultatory,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  introduce  them 
as  I  go  along. 

At  no  period  of  Consumptive  disease  is  hemoptysis  more 
apt  to  take  place  than  at  this  which  we  are  now  considering, 
when  the  lungs  arc  beset  by  crude  Tubercles,  And  the  haono- 
ptysis  illustrates  the  auscultatory  Signs,  and  the  auscultatory 
Signs  illustrate  the  hrcmoptysis. 

The  cases  are  numerous  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonll 
which  I  see  in  this  hospital  and  elsewhere,  of  hicmoptjni 
occurring  in  every  quantity,  from  a  tea -spoonful  to  a  pint,  in 
individuals  whose  general  health  has  been  previously  declining, 
hut  who  have  had  no  partioulur  complaint  except  (what  they 
have  called)  a  little  hacking  cough. 

The  great  majority  of  such  cases,  as  far  as  the  mere  bffiino- 
ptyais  is  concerned,  do  well.  In  a  few  days  the  hfemoptysii 
entirely  ceases,  and  very  often  the  paficnfs  tell  you  that  they 
are  better  since  they  spat  blood  than  they  were  before.  It'' 
my  habit,  however,  to  keep  such  patients  still  in  the  hospil'' 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  to  satisfy  myself  respecting  the  actml 
condition  of  their  lungs,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  it  by  AuBcal- 
tation. 

And  Auscultation  gives  the  same  results  which  have  IwO 
described.  Respiration  is  unequally  performed  in  different 
portions  of  the  lungs.     There  is  less  respiratory  Murmur  per* 
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ceptible  about  the  ecapnU,  or  beneath  tbe  clavicle,  on  one  or 
both  sides,  and  less  resonance  upon  Fercuaaioo,  than  else- 
trhere. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  to  all  such  cases  as  these, 
whenever  you  meet  with  them  in  the  hospital.  I  recommend 
you  particularly  to  exercise  yourselves,  whether  by  Auscultation 
or  otherwise,  in  detecting  the  signs  of  Tubercles  deposited  in 
the  lungs  at  the  earliest  possible  period :  because  it  is  then 
especially  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  things 
may  enable  you  to  do  infinite  good  ;  by  seasonable,  and  (I  will 
add)  practicable  advice  to  postpone  the  progress  of  disease,  and 
I      protract  many  a  valuable  life. 

^1        I  do  not  wish  you  to  fasten  on  small  points,  and  swell  them 

^Hoto   importance,  and  by  refining  and  sophisticating  to  make 

^BWnnething  out  of  nothing  at  all,   and  frighten  families,  and 

II'      deceive  yourselves  intoa  belief  that  you  have  cured  Consumption. 

The  cases  I  am  pointing  out  are  those  in  which  there  are 

veil-defined   constitutional   symptoms — fever,  wasting  of  the 

flesh,  acceleration  of  pulse.     These  denote  Bomethiug  going  on 

wrong  somewhere.     The  cough  fixes  suspicion  upon  the  chest ; 

and  the  chest  being  examined  gives  such  results  as  I  have 

mentioned. 

Let  us  now  consider  Pulmonary  Consumption  in  other  stages. 
In  all  stages,  subsequent  to  tbe  tubercular,  the  auscultatory 
Signs  are  paramount  and  unerring,  and  you  may  implicitly 
trust  to  them  for  your  entire  knowledge  of  each  and  every  other 
morbid  change  and  process  incident  to  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
from  Pulmonary  Consumption. 

The  earliest  and  the  least,  but  still  a  very  authentic  sign  of 
Vomica,  derived  from  Auscultation,  is  a  mere  Click,  or  slight 
riDging  sound,  heard  in  breathing,  at  some  point  beneath  the 
clavicle  or  about  the  scapula,  in  a  patient  in  whom  all  the 
surrounding  parts  have  been  for  some  time  dull.  This  Click, 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  its  being  owing  to  the  accidental 
lodgement  of  a  piece  of  tough  phlegm  in  one  of  the  bronchi, 
must  always  be  found  at  the  same  point  at  several  examinations 
of  the  chest.  It  is  ono  modification  of  Cavernous  Respiration. 
It  results  from  a  cavity  or  Vomica  in  its  first  formation,  when 
m     the  tttberonlar  Matter  i«  aoftening,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to 
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Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  me  for  anj 
length  of  time  in  my  visita  round  the  hospital,  must  knowlof 
often  I  have  pointed  out  this  particular  sign,  this  little  CM 
in  the  breathing,  and  desired  them  to  listen  to  it  day  afterdij, 
until  they  gradually  found  it  change  into  a  sound  of  a  mm 
certain  character.  i 

Where  there  is  a  Cavity,  in  the  progress  of  its  enlargement 
and  of  the  changes  it  undergoes,  its  auscultatory  Signs  art  to 
be  sought  in  Breathing  and  Coughing  and  Talking.  Breathing 
will  give  them  in  one  ease,  Coughing  in  a  second,  Talking  iB  i  | 
third.  Or  often  in  the  same  case,  whether  the  patient  breathy  " 
or  cough,  or  talk,  the  eWdcnce  of  a  Cavity  within  the  lungili  , 
equally  authentic.  ' 

Thus  the  Eespiration,  the  Cough,  and  the  Voice,  maj  ill  |' 
give  equal  assurance  that  Vomica;  exist;  one  confirming  tli6 
other,  and  all  agreeing  in  the  same  result. 

But  in  particular  cases,  from  the  situation  of  the  VomJ* 
from  its  size,  from  the  kind  and  quantity  of  its  contents,  or 
from  the  state  of  the  surrounding  lung.  Auscultation  giv» 
sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more  notice  of  the  disease  by  the 
sound  conveyed  in  one  of  these  actions  than  another.  Ow  ■ 
is  needed  to  supply  the  symptom  which  another  doea  | 
give. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  desired  to  pronounce  upon  the  i 
of  the  disease,  in  a  gentleman  who  was  affected  in  this  K 
He  had  sufl'ered  a  long  and  abiding  hectic,  and  had  r 
state  of  extreme  emaciation,  but  had  a  very  slight  cough,*! 
expectorated  only  one  large  globule  of  yellow  heavy  matH 
once  a  day,  immediately  after  he  woke  in  the  morning,  ffi 
little  cough,  his  little  expectoration,  and  his  ability  to  inflal* 
his  lungs  freely  and  deeply,  encouraged  a  hope  that  be  li"' 
might  not  have  Consumption,  his  abiding  hectic  . 
extreme  emaciation  notwithstanding. 

I  examined  the  chest,  and  found  the  respiratory  Mnl 
dear  and  loud,  and  vesicular.  In  the  act  of  breathing  tj 
■was  no  unnatural  sound,  either  Cavernous  or  Gurgling,  I 
where. 

Having  learnt  thus  much,  or,  rather,  having  puzzled  mj* 
thus  far,  I  was  interrupted  in  my  further  examination  by  aOJ 
accident,  and  I  postponed  it  until  the  next  day. 
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aext  day  I  could  get  no  more  information  from  the 
sathing,  except  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  air  entered 
ly  into  one  lung  than  the  other ;  the  other,  however, 
ing  the  Yesicular  Murmur  in  any  part.  Neither  from 
e  could  I  get  more  information;  it  was  neither 
8  nor  Pectoriloquous.  Percussion  elicited  a  somewhat 
sound  from  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  mamma 
le  and  the  other.  •  But  the  sound  was  dull  on  neither 

,  however,  neither  the  Respiration  nor  the  Voice 
clare  by  any  authentic   sign,   was  made   clear  and 

by  the  act  of  Coughing ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  large 
ill  of  fluid,  occupying  a  space  in  one  lung  between 
de  and  the  mamma.  For  when  I  desired  the  patient 
is  deep  an  inspiration  as  he  could,  and  then  to  cough 
the  force  he  was  able,  instantly  there  came  Plash 
sh  against  my  ear  from  the  whole  of  this  space ;  a 
lich  could  only  result  from  the  agitation  of  fluid  in  a 
•rity. 
vhy  was  there  a  Vesicular  Murmur  at  this   space? 

because  the  Cavity,  large  as  it  was,  had  a  considerable 
)f  healthy  lung  interposed  between  it  and  the  walls  of 
t.  Why  was  there  no  Pectoriloquy?  These  same 
s,  the  size  of  the  Cavity,  and  the  intervention  of 
.ung  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  were 
lO  prevent  it.  Besides,  the  Cavity  was  full,  and  thus 
rourable  to  Pectoriloquy, 
why,   above   all,   was  there  no   Gargouillement,  no 

sound  in  the  respiration,  and  little  or  no  expectora- 
he  air  during  ordinary  respiration  might  not  have 
(8  to  the  Cavity.  The  Cavity  was  there,  but  there 
I  no  considerable  bronchus  entering  it.  Or,  what  is 
•bable,  a  considerable  bronchus  or  bronchi  entered  it, 
1  obstructed  by  some  obstacle,  from  within  or  from 
before  they  reached  it.  Either  hypothesis  will  furnish 
nation,  how  a  large  Cavity  full  of  pus  can  exist  in  the 
id  yet  not   enough  of  air  find  its   way  into  it,  in 

breathing,  to  produce  an   audible   agitation   of   its 

and  not  enough  of  matter  find  its  way  ottt  of  it  to 
more  than  a  scanty  expectoration.      In  this  case  it 
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took  the  whole  night,  and  the  continual  oozing  of  pus  bj  somd 
narrow  passage  from  the  cavity  into  the  bronchi,  to  accumolato 
half  an  ounce  ready  to  be  expectorated  in  the  morning. 

So  much  for  the  present.  But  you  must  inquire  furrier 
into  the  forms  and  stages  of  Phthisical  Disease,  if  you  would 
know  the  real  value  that  belongs  to  the  auscultatory  Signs  in 
question. 
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LECrrURE  XII. 

ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    SYMPTOMS. 

rOBMS   OF  PHTHISIS  COMPARED  WITH    KINDRED  FORMS  OF  DISEASE 

IS    KXTEBNAL   PARTS. UNMIXED    PHTHISIS. — MIXED  I'HTHISIS, 

DNMIXED    PHTHISIS   COMMONLY  OF    LONG    DURATION. SOMB- 

T1MK8  LINOBRINO  IN  ONE  STAGE,  AND  RELOCTANT  TO  PASS 
BKYOKD  IT. — SOMETIMES  PASSING  QUICKLY  THROLGH  ALL  ITS 
STAGES,  BUT  OCCUPYING  SMALL  PORTIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS  IK 
BUOCSSSION — CEASING  IN  ONE  AND  BEGINNING  IN  ANOTHBB. — 
GKKBRAL  AND  AUSCULTATORY  SIGNS  OF  UNMIXED  PHTHISIS. — 
IS    PHTHISIS   CURABLE  ? 

1  WISH  to  consider  some  important  distinctions  of  I'ulmonary 
Conaumption,  grounded  on  pathology,  and  brought  to  our 
knowledge  by  Auscultation  during  the  life  of  tho  putteut. 

You  have  all  seeu  an  absorbent  gland  of  tho  neck  become  ^ 
bard  and  as  large  as  a  marble,  but  without  pain,  or  heat,  or 
discoloration  of  the  integuments  ;  and  hard,  and  indoleiit  ao^ 
iDRrble-Uke,  it  has  remained  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years. 

This  is  a  mere  deposition  of  tubercular  Matter  in  Ij^g  gub- 
stouce  o£  the  glaud. 

And  you  have  all  seen  an  absorbent  gland  of  the  neck  hard 
and  large,  and  without  paic,  or  bout,  or  discoloratioa  ^f  the 
integuments,   for  a  whOe ;  but  presently  pain,  and  heat    and 
redness,  have  arisen,  and  what  was  hard  has  become  aoft   aQ* 
the  intcgumonta  have  become  thin,  and  have  ulcerated  or  burst ; 
and   pus  has  been  discharged,  and  with  it  a  hard  nucleus  of 
Jubcrcukr  Matter;  whereupon  the  sweUing,  teat,    ^^d  paU. 
have  subsided,  and  the  parts  have  been  restored  without  anj" 
g  murk  of  nijury,  save  a  alight  scar. 
i«  a  deposition   of   tubercular    iiatt«r    fnUowed    by 
-on  m  the  substance  of  the  gland.     But  T^  Inaata- 
.tion  .  «stricted  almost,   if   „„t  -^Wthcr     t^  ^   g^Td 
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itaolf ;  and  it  baa  no  sooner  done  its  work  of  eliminating  tbe 
tubercular  Matter,  than  it  ceasea  entirely. 

In  like  manner  you  tave  seen  many  glands  of  the  neck 
remain  hard  and  indolent,  or  all  or  several  of  tbem  go  on  to  in- 
fiame  and  suppurate  simultaneously,  or  in  succession.  But  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  have  not  continued  longer,  nnr 
extended  further,  than  was  needful  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  tubercular  Matter. 

There  la  (what  is  called)  the  specijic  limit  of  a  disease.  By 
this  ia  meant  the  limit  proper  to  its  local  morbid  action,  which, 
for  any  purpose  it  has  to  accomplish,  it  never  need  to  transgres*. 

Thus,  in  the  instances  alluded  to,  the  specific  limit  of  ihe 
disease  was  strictly  preserved ;  for  if  tbe  tubercular  Matter  w« 
to  be  evacuated,  no  less  degree  of  inflammation  could  hsTO 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the  surface. 

But  in  such  tubercular  Affection  of  tbe  cervical  glands,  iBa 
disease  may  spread  beyond  its  specific  limit.  It  may  girt 
occasion  to  inflammation  both  more  severe  and  more  extensttTB 
than  is  needed  for  the  mere  elimination  of  tbe  tubercular  Matter; 
to  inflammation  pervading  tbe  whole  neck  widely  and  deeply, 
and  accompanied  by  diffused  redness,  and  swelling,  and  pain; 
the  whole  subcutaneous  cellular  structure,  between  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  tbe  clavicle,  being  loaded  with  effused  serum  and 
blood,  and  numerous  apertures  dripping  with  pus. 

And  all  this  inflammation,  with  its  destructive  processes,  is 
engendered  and  spread  abroad  from  a  mere  nucleus  of  tul>e^ 
cular  Matter  in  a  few  absorbent  glands.  Yet  in  another  ca« 
thia  same  tubercular  Matter  lav  indolent  and  harmless,  neither 
the  constitution  nor  tbe  part  feeling  any  apparent  incoa- 
Tenience  from  it.  And  in  another  case  it  created  just  inflam- 
mation enough  (and  no  more)  to  produce  a  process  of  ulceration 
which  might  bring  it  to  the  surface. 

Behold  hero,  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  veiy 
Disease  which  in  the  Lungs  constitutes  Consumption  !  Behold 
here  transacted  before  your  eyes  tbe  same  morbid  changes  and 
proceases  which  (allowance  being  mado  for  difference  of  struc- 
ture) are  Iherc  transacted  within  reach  of  the  ear  ! 

There  are  cases  in  which  Pulmonary  Tubercles  abide  Iongr> 
and,  perhaps,  never  suppurate,  or  at  a  very  late  period;  bD" 
there  are  cases  in  which  Pidmonary  Tubercles  excite  arouiMt 
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themselves  just  enough  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  to 
procure  their  own  solution  or  evacuation,  and  no  more ;  and 
again,  there  are  cases  in  which  Pulmonary  Tubercles  produce 
tmd  spread  abroad  inflammation  of  every  degree  and  every 
extent  throughout  the  lungs^  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce their  own  solution  or  evacuation.  And  these  cases  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  Auscultation.  And 
iheir  distinction  is  of  vast  practical  importance. 

Tubercles  and  Yomicse  are  the  specific  part  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption.     If  you  do  not  detect  one  or  other  of  these^  you 
cannot  pronounce  the  patient  to  be  consumptive.     The  auscul- 
tatory Signs  which  denote  their  existence  have  been  already 
enumerated. 

I  shall  take  no  notice  of  those  cases  in  which  a  few  Tubercles 
are  deposited  here  and  there  in  the  lungs,  without  any  auscul- 
tatory Sign  of  their  existence.     We  find  them  after  death, 
where  they  were  never  suspected  during  life,  and  where  the 
entire  lungs  besides  are  perfectly  healthy. 

There  are  no  auscultatory  Signs  which  expressly  denote 
Tubercles.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown  that  Tubercles  may  be 
detected  almost  infallibly  by  circumstantial  evidence,  to  which 
Auscultation  essentially  contributes.  But,  before  they  can  be 
thus  detected.  Tubercles  must  be  so  largely  deposited  in  some 
part  of  the  limgs,  as  to  impede  perceptibly  the  passage  of  air 
through  it. 

Consumption  is  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  me  in  this 
form.  An  individual  loses  the  complexion  of  health,  and  be- 
comes thin ;  he  coughs  a  little ;  but  perhaps  ho  has  no  notable 
fever,  and  no  constant  acceleration  of  pulse.  I  auscult  his  chest, 
>nd  find  a  Dulness  beneath  one  or  both  clavicles,  or  about  one 
^  both  scapulae,  and  a  free  respiratory  Murmur  through  every 
other  part  of  the  lungs.  Here  there  is  no  disease  beyond 
Tubercles;  and  while  they  occupy  the  upper  lobe,  the  whole 
huigs  besides  are  without  a  vestige  of  disease. 

This  form  of  Consumption  may  endure  for  years  and  years, 
wio  auscultatory  Signs  continually  denoting  the  same  thing, 
■J^d  the  patient  getting  neither  a  bit  better  nor  a  bit  worse  in 
we  meantime.  But  he  is  a  wretched  invalid,  and  finds  that 
'"'^ere  is  something  continually  incapacitating  him  for  the  severer 
^^^ess  of  life. 
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To  sucli  a  persoQ  it  is  a  continual  puzzle  why  he  does  not 
get  well.  Hii  consults  an  infinite  number  of  medical  men ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  gets  no  comfort  or  satisfaction  from 
those  who  understand  his  disease  the  best,  and  the  greatest 
comfort  and  satisfaction  from  those  who  understand  nothing 
about  it.  Those,  who  know  what  it  is,  out  of  kindness  do  aol 
tell  him  the  truth,  and  they  cannot  asseverate  a  falsehood 
stoutly  enough  to  carry  any  weight  with  it ;  whereas  tho« 
who  know  nothing  about  it  affirm  boldly  and  unhesitatingly 
that  it  is  all  stomach,  really  believing  that  the  whole  and  sole 
disorder  is  in  the  stomach,  and  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  u 
easy  cure. 

Surely  Auscultation  is  so  essential  a  help  for  arriving  at  tie 
truth  in  such  a  case,  that  they  who  are  skilleil  in  the  use  of  it 
always  agree  as  to  what  the  truth  is :  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
wonder  in  their  agreement ;  the  wonder  is,  that  they  who  do 
not  arrive  at  the  truth  should  so  constantly  agree  in  adopting 
the  same  fallacy.  I  have  been  somewhat  curious  in  my  inquiriw 
concerning  this  matter,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  have 
found  the  whole  malady  imputed  to  the  stomach  has  appeared 
to  me  very  strange.  There  is,  however,  a  eircumatance  in  tto 
history  of  these  cases  which  gives  a  colour  of  truth  to  this 
opinion.  The  state  of  the  bowels  is  very  frequently  such  as 
to  demand  the  continual  use  of  purgative  medicine  ;  and  the 
cough  often  comes  on,  and  with  it  a  kind  of  asthmatic  breathing, 
soon  after  dinner ;  and  both  continue  as  long  as  the  stomach  is 
distended  with  food. 

In  this  form  of  Chronic  Consumption  spittings  of  Blood 
are  apt  to  take  place  occasionally;  and,  when  they  do,  the  J 
must  give  fearful  intimations  of  disease  of  the  lungs  to  thow 
who  are  not  yet  assured  of  it  by  Auscultation.  But  IhaT?. 
known  them  also  imputed  to  the  stomach. 

In  this  form  of  Chronic  Couaumption  abscesses  are  apt  to 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  to  degenerate  into  fistulous  aim 

But  in  this  form  of  Consumption  Vomicn;  are  not  postponw 
indefinite  Iff :  they  at  length  are  formed,  and  from  that  time  the 
patient  sinks  rapidly.  Often,  when  a  fistulous  sinus  has 
cured  by  an  operation,  and  the  long  abiding  discharge 
abolished,  an  expectoration  of  pus  will  occur  for  the  first 
and  never  afterwards  cease. 
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Prom  the  first  formation  of  Vomicae  the  patient  sinks  rupidly. 
In  Pulmonary  Consumption,  characterized  by  the  length  of  iu 
Tubercular  stage  {if  I  may  so  call  it),  and  by  a  seeming  reluct- 
ance to  pass  ou  to  the  formation  o£  Yomicaj,  when,  after  scTerul 
years,  Vomicae  do  ultimately  take  place,  it  is  often  in  great 
numbers  simultaneously,  or  in  very  quick  succession ;  so  much 
eo,  that  a  lung  which  two  or  three  weeks  ago  was,  in  a  great 
part,  dull  to  Percussion,  and  yielded  no  sound  to  the  ear  but 
J}ronchial  Breathing  or  Bronchophony,  will  noir  give  the 
clearest  ausculutory  Signs  that  it  is  literally  riddled  with 
Cavities ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  if  the  patient  survive  a  little 
loDger,  that  many  Cavities  have  run  together,  and  a  multitude 
become  one.  The  same  simultaneous  Gurgling  when  the  patient 
breathes,  and  the  same  simultaneous  Plash  when  he  coughs, 
will  reach  the  ear  from  half  one  side  of  the  cheat. 

It  is  remarkable  how  to  the  very  last  the  sounds  are  often 
properly  and  exclusively  those  of  PkihUical  Disease,  or  rather 

»  which  it  belongs  to  the  essential  conditions  of  Phthisical 
Dueaae  in  the  lungs  alone  to  produce,  and  those  sounds  onlt/. 
There  are  Cavernous  Breathing,  or  Gurgling  Breathing  and 
Gurgling  Cough,  or  Pectoriloquy ;  and  in  whatever  parts  of 
the  lungs  you  have  not  these,  if  you  have  any  sound  at  all,  it  is 
the  Teeioular  Murmur  of  Health. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  upon  dissection,  than  to  find  the 
luDgi  most  largely  beset  with  Tubercles  and  Vomica; ;  and  at 
the  some  time  every  part  of  them,  which  a  Tubercle  or  a  Vomica 

«  not  absolutely  occupy,  altogether  healthy. 

Such  is  one  form  of  Pulmonary  Consumption ;  and  it  would 

m  to  be,  in  many  striking  circumstances,  distinguishable 
from  others.  I  may  fairly  wish  that  I  had  a  less  accurate 
Imowlodge  of  it,;  for  that  knowledge  first  came  to  me  from 
obaerving  ils  symptoms  in  two  of  my  most  valued  friends,  and 
from  watching  in  them,  year  after  year,  the  sure  but  hesitating 
ipproacbes  of  death. 

But  Consumption  is  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  me 
nnder  a  difi'eront  character.  The  patient  will  live  as  long  as  he 
Irhoae  disease  is  slow  to  advance  beyond  the  stage  of  mere 
Tubercles.  Ilis  condition,  however,  is  different;  and  that 
condition  varies  more  from  time  to  time :  he  will  spit  for  a 
while  oonaiderable  quantities  of  pus,  and  then  cease  from  expec- 
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torating  altogether.  He  will  suffer  hectic  fever,  and  then  throw 
it  off,  and  then  suffer  it  again;  lose  his  flesh,  and  recover  it, 
and  tlien  lo30  it  again.  Here,  if  you  auscult  the  chest,  you  will 
find  Cavernous  Respiration  or  Pectoriloquy,  a  Gurgling  Respi- 
ration or  a  Gurgling  Cough  at  the  apes  of  one  or  both  lun^ 
and  at  every  other  part  a  clear  vesicular  Murmur. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  Pulmonary  Tubercles  excito 
around  thcmaelves  just  enough  of  inflammation  and  aupputfr 
tion  to  procure  their  own  solution  or  evacuation,  and  no  more. 
The  Phthisical  Disease  is  carrying  on  its  own  specific  procesaai 
within  its  own  specific  limits.  It  is  depositing  tuberonlir 
Matter,  and  then  maturating,  and  softening,  and  evacuating 
it ;  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  Vomica.  But,  excqit 
in  the  seat  of  the  Vomica,  the  whole  lung  still  remxinf 
healthy, 

A  very  dear  friend  of  my  own  was  twelve  years  dying  Ot 
Consumption  ;  and  another  individual  was  twenty.     They  hid. 
expectoration,   and  hectic   fever,    coming   and   going  dnnsgi 
twelve  and  twenty  years ;    but  they  dieil  before  the  days 
Auscultation,    and,    therefore,    the    exact     condition 
lungs  at  different  periods  during  the  progress  of  their  dii 
was  not  known.     I  know  a  man  now  living,  who  occasioi 
spits  blood  and  pus,  and  who  baa   occasionally  spit  blood 
pus  during  the  last  twenty  years.     At  various  times  during 
last   four  years  Auscultation   has    discovered   a   Vomica 
Vomicae  at  the  apex  of  one  lung,  but,  withal,  a  satisfact 
Vesicular  Murmur  in  other  parts.     This  individual,  in  wl 
regards  eating  and  drinking,   has  lived  a  life  of  abstinenoft 
but  a  life  of  great  toil  in  what  regards  exertion  of  body  and 
mind.     Sometimes  his  friends  are  full  of  apprehension  about 
him ;  his  hectic  fever,  his  emaciation,  his  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, seem  preludes  to  the  worst  event ;  but  again  he  ralliMn 
and  his  mind  and  his  body  recover,  or  seem  to  recover,  thei^ 
wonted  powers. 

But  in  this  form  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  a  time 
arrives  at  which  there  is  no  more  resumption  of  the  appearonca 
or  reality  of  health,  no  more  pausing  between  (as  it  wouW 
seem)  the  formation  of  one  Vomica  and  another.  The  het 
the  cough,  the  expectoration,  continue ;  the  emaciation 
creases ;  the  strength  declines ;  and  Auscultation  has  no  lonf 
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to  seek  tlie  Gargouillement,  the  Cavernous  Breathing,  or 
the  Pectoriloquy,  in  one  spot,  but  finds  them  at  all  times  any- 
where between  the  clavicle  and  the  mamma,  or  anywhere  about 
the  scapula  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Here,  too,  however,  it  is  remarkable,  as  in  the  other  form  of 
Consumption,  that  the  Vesicular  Murmur  of  health  is  often 
beard  to  the  last  in  all  parts  of  the  lungs  besides ;  and  upon 
dissection,  that  all  parts  are  often  found  healthy  which  a 
Tubercle  or  Yomica  does  not  actually  occupy. 

The  difference  between  the  present  form  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  the  former  is  this — that  the  former  lingered 
long  in  the  tubercular  stage,  tubercular  Matter  continuing  to 
be  deposited  year  after  year,  but  no  Yomica  occurring,  until, 
at  a  very  advanced  period,  many  were  formed  simultaneously, 
or  in  quick  succession,  and  hurried  on  the  patient  to  dissolution 
with  great  rapidity ;  whereas  in  the  present,  the  Vomica,  and 
Vomica  only,  is  the  object  recognised  by  Auscultation.  Tubercle 
must  precede  it.  But  the  Tubercle  is  hardly  deposited  before 
the  process  of  softening  and  evacuating  it  arises,  and  a  Vomica 
is  the  result.  Thus  Tubercle  is  formed  after  Tubercle  (as  it  should 
seem),  with  some  interval  of  time  between,  and  Vomica  after 
Vomica ;  but  the  Vomica  is  the  more  abiding  morbid  condition. 

These  are  genuine  and  unmixed  forms  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption ;  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  because  they  are  so, 
and  because  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  them,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  to  Auscultation. 

Of  these  two  genuine  and  unmixed  forms  of  Phthisis,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  most  hopeless.  Where  Tubercles 
are  largely  deposited,  and  continue  still  to  increase,  and  do  not 
pass  on  to  Vomicso,  there  is  never  the  smallest  attempt  towards 
a  restoration  to  health — not  even  of  a  temporary  or  apparent 
restoration. 

But  where  Tubercles  arise  one  by  one,  or  a  few  together, 
and  this  one  or  these  few  pass  rapidly  into  the  state  of  Vomica), 
— ^and  where  a  pause  ensues  between  each  successive  formation 
of  Tubercles  and  VomicaD, — then,  during  that  pause,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  powers  of  reparation  to  come  into 
action ;  and,  in  truth,  there  often  does  arise  a  manifest  endeavour 
after  health, — an  endeavour  which  succeeds  so  far  as  to  recover 
some  of  its  conditions,  and  to  suspend  the  disease :  and  then, 
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during  that  pause,  there  is  always  the  hope  (for  where  diseus 
ia  suspended  and  health  is  partly  recovered,  we  cannot  help 
hoping)  that  reparation  may  be  complete,  and  the  disMN 
abolished  altogether. 

But  can  this  be?  Does  Consumption  wer  admit  of  cure P 
If  ever,  it  must  surely  be  when  it  occurs  in  that  Ibrm  which  n 
are  now  considering.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  give  a  few 
to  this  interesting  question, 

A  vomica  certainly  admits  of  reparation  bo  far  as  not 
a  vomica  any  longer,  but  not  so  far  as  to  leave  behind  it  do 
trace  within  the  lungs.  It  leaves  behind  it  a  scar — that  is,  the 
disease  ceases  in  the  part,  but  the  part  is  not  restored  to  the 
exact  condition  in  which  it  ivas  before  the  disease  began. 

In  examining  by  dissection  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  ot 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  among  many  existing  VoraiciB  we  i 
occasionally  find  the  traces  of  a  Vomica  healed.  At  tin 
apex  of  the  lung  we  find  an  indentation,  and  descending  friffl 
it,  for  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  a  thick  perpendicular  lino  rf 
tough  ligamentous  substance.  Sometimes  this  substance,  I5 
being  pulled  asunder,  is  discovered  to  contain  the  remains  (rf  ^^ 
cavity,  and  sometimes  not. 

But  what  imports  this  reparation  of  a  single  Vomica,  if  1 
many  besides  still  exist  ?  A  reparation  of  a  twentieth  part  ( 
the  existing  disease  cannot  be  called  a  cure. 

But  in  those  whohavenot  died  of  any  pulmonary  symptom 
and  who  were  never  known  during  tbcir  lives  to  have  bad  ai 
symptoms  apparently  phthisical,  the  same  evidences  havebefl 
found  after  death  of  what  once  was  a  Vomica,  but  no  existil 
Vomica;  together  with  it. 

This  is  a  cure,  or  tantamount  to  a  cure.  It  ia  as  mnoh 
cure  as  when  a  single  scrofulous  cervical  gland  goee  on  ' 
suppuration  and  heals  with  a  scar.  A  single  A'^oraica,  you  nu 
say,  is  aa  much  of  the  essence  of  Consumption,  as  a  hundred 
and  if  the  morbid  structure  (no  matter  bow  small)  in 
the  disease  essentially  consists  be  repaired,  the  disease  is  cured- 
that  ia,  the  Consumption  ia  cured.  But  it  was  a  Conaumpti< 
which  nobody  knew  to  exist. 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  fine  reaaoning;  but  it  does  a 
meet  the  plain  meaning  of  the  inquiry  whether  Consumptit 
be  curable.     It  is  not   proof  enough  to  common  sense  of  i' 
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being  sOy  that  a  few  isolated  Yomico),  which  gave  no  sign  of 
their  existence,  should  have  undergone  reparation. 

All  the  world  is  asking  us  whether  Consumption  be  curable  ? 
Indeed  all  the  world  is  interested  in  the  question :  for  there  is 
liardly  a  family  into  which  Consumption,  sooner  or  later,  does 
not  enter ;  and  when  a  man  makes  the  inquiry  (as  it  were) 
tpeculatiyely  or  indifferently,  he  has  most  likely  a  real  practical 
interest  in  it  at  home.  He  says,  ''  Is  Consumption  a  curable 
disease  ? "  But  he  icauld  say,  "  I  have  a  wife  or  a  child,  a 
brother  or  a  sister,  who  is  decidedly  consumptive ;  is  there  the 
least;  possible  hope  left  me  that  they  can  recover  P  " 

To  the  question  proposed  with  such  intefit,  it  is  a  mockery 
to  answer,  **  Consumption  is  a  curable  disease ;  '*  because, 
forsooth,  its  entire  process  from  beginning  to  end — its  formation, 
ptogress,  cure — may  be  secretly  transacted  within  the  body 
iriihout  our  knowing  or  suspecting  anything  about  it. 

If  you  ask  me,  as  a  Physician,  whether  I  have  ever  had 

experience  of  a  perfect  and  satisfactory  recovery  taking  place, 

where  there  have  been  all  the  best  known  popular  symptoms  of 

Phthisis  decidedly  marked,  symptoms  which  {as far  as  they  go) 

tto  P  hysician  could  possibly  say  were  not  those  of  Phthisis  ?  I 

answer,  "  Often.'' 

But  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  have  ever  had  experience  of 
til©  like  perfect  and  satisfactory  recovery  where  there  were  all 
ibefle  popular  symptoms,  and,  withal,  the  conditions  proper  to 
Phthisis,  ascertained  by  auscultatory  Signs  to  exist  beyond  a 
doubt  within  the  lungs  ?  I  answer,  '*  Hitherto  never." 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  How  shall  we  answer  the 
popular  question  in  the  popular  sense,  and  still  answer  it  truly? 
W^e cannot  say  that  Consumption  is  curable;  but  we  can  say 
(and  truly)  that  there  are  cases  of  imputed  consumption  which 
put  on  guch  an  aspect  of  the  real  disease  that  they  are  with 
^MBculty  distinguished  from  it,  yet  have  not  its  essence.  These 
•*^  all  within  the  possibility  of  cure. 

We  can  say  that  there  are  cases  essentially  phthisical,  in 

▼hich  the  disease  is  so  lingering  in  a  particular  stage,  that 

^'^y  years  are  often  required  to  bring  it  to  its  fatal  termina- 

«ou.    The  decline  is  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  but  sure. 

^ese  fall  within  my  first  description. 

And  we  can  say  that  there  are  cases  essentially  phthisical 
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(and  these   fall  under  my  second  description)  in  wluch  the 
disease  accomplishes  its  course,  as  it  were,  by  parts  and  parcels; 
many  times  apparently  beginning,  and  many  times  apparenilf 
ending,  but  always  (as  far  as  I  see)  beginning  again :  a  year  or 
two  of  health,  then  a  year  or  two  of  disease  again.     Yet,  apm 
these  terms,  I  have  known  those  who  have  passed  neither  a 
short,  nor  a  useless,  nor  an  imhappy  life.    I  have  known  tho» 
who  have  so  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  their  broken  health 
as  to  make  them  serve  for  high  and  usefiil  purposes,  and  put  to 
shame  the  fewer  and  smaller  performances  of  stronger  men. 
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LECTTTRE  XHI. 

OS   THE   DOCTBIME    OF   STnUPTOMS, 

HfBTBUI  CONTINUED. — MIXED  PHTHISIS. — THE  MIXED   CHAEACTER 
OF    ITS    ATT8CULT.4TORY   SIG:4S. 

E  HATE  described  two  forms  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  distinct 
a  each  other  in  certain  pathological  particulars,  and  distinct 
Uso  in  their  auscultatory  Signs.  Both  were  specimens  of 
inuine  and  unmiied  Phthisis; — genuine,  because  they  con- 
riated  of  Tubercles  and  Yomicx,  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
unmixed,  because  they  consisted  of  Tubercles  and 
Vomica)  only  from  first  to  last ;  these  fulfilling  their  specific 
torbid  processes  within  their  specific  limits,  and  leaving  all 
other  parts  of  the  lungs  which  they  do  not  actually  occupy  free 
'  om  disease. 

These  two  forms  of  Phthisis  were  represented  as  chronic  ; 
id  chronic  they  are  generally  found  to  be :  for  disease  which 
MS  not  easily  impart  irritation  to  surrounding  structures,  is 
raally  slow  in  its  own  actions. 

Observe,  I  am  not  making  distinctions  of  Phthisical  disease 
T  purposes  of  mere  arrangement  and  nosology ;  but  I  am 
electing  such  fonns  of  it  aa  I  find  suitable  to  the  purpose  I 
WTe  in  hand ;  that  purpose  being  to  show  that  there  is  such  a 
as  genuine  and  unmixed  Phthisis,  discoverable  by 
Lmcultation,  and  distinguishable  by  Auscultation  from  mixed 
bthisiB,  which  is  presently  to  be  considered. 

There  are  forms,  then,  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  which 
Auscultation  is  able  to  distinguish  from  thoso  already  described 
nainly  in  this  particular  circumstance,  via,  that  the  Tubercles 
lod  Yomicte  produce  and  spread  abroad  other  disease  within 
lungs  beyond  the  parts  which  they  themselTcs  occupy, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  specific  actions ;  and 
liat  other  disease  is  Inflammation.  These  forms  are  charac- 
trized  during  life  by  a  mixture  of  the  aascultatory  Sounds 
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belonging  to  Phthisis,  and  the  auecullatory  Sounds  belonging 
to  that  other  disease;  by  those  which  denote  Tubercles  and 
Vomica!,  and  those  which  denote  effusion,  of  whatever  Idiid, 
into  the  bronchial  and  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs ;  by 
Dnlnses  beneath  the  clavicles  or  about  the  scapula;,  or  br 
CavemouB  Breathing  or  Bronchophony,  Gurgling  Breathing, 
Gurgling  Cough,  or  Pectoriloquy  ;  and,  at  any  or  every  part, 
where  these  are  not  found,  by  Sibilus  or  large  or  small  Crepi- 
tation. 

The  phthisical  disease,  however,  must  have  reached  a  certain 
point  of  its  development,  before  each  order  of  auscultatory 
Sounds  is  clearly  discernible. 

Hence  there  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  indeed  is  mixed, 
or  of  two  kinds  concurrently,  while  the  auscultatory  Sounds  are 
of  one  kind  only.  The  specific  Phthisical  disease  and  tie 
common  Inflammatory  disease  exiat  together  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  auscultatory  Sounds  present  only  indicate  the  one  sod 
not  the  other :  and,  strange  to  say,  the  sounds  that  are  present 
often  belong,  not  to  the  primary  Phthisical  disease,  but  to  the 
Inflanmiation  which  is  secondary  and  incidental  to  it. 

Mere  Tubercles,  at  their  first  formation,  are  capable  of 
imparting  such  irritation  to  the  whole  lung,  aa  to  produce 
inflammation  of  its  entire  bronchial  and  vesicular  structure,  and 
an  early  abiding  efl'usion  within  it;  and  this  effusion  gives 
occasion  to  its  own  auscultatory  Signs.  But  the  Tubercles  may 
be  so  scattered  through  the  lunge,  and  so  little  accumulated  in 
any  one  situation,  as  of  themselves  to  cause  no  perceptihle 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  consequently  to  give  no 
auscultatory  Signs  by  which  they  can  be  suspected  to  exist. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  18^3,  a  young  man  (Thi 
King)  was  admitted  into  this  hospital,  and  remained  here 
months,  until  he  died.  Hie  case  is  so  important  pathologii 
and  60  aptly  illustrative  of  those  practical  points  I  am 
considering,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it  a  litl 
large. 

He  had  already  been  ill  three  months  before  his  admisaMj 
His  complaint  began  with  HiBmoptyeis,  which  occurred  to 
amount  of  four  or  five  ounces  when  he  was  making  some  lun 
exertion,  and  continued  in  smaller  quantities  for  a  few 
and  then  ceased  altogether. 
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At  his  admission  he  was  pale  and  emaciated ;  tia  pulse  was 

140  iu  a  minute,  and  of  extreme  feebleness.     He  had  profuse 

persptrationa  at  night ;   ho  suffered  an  agonizing  dyspncea,  and 

j^brought  up  a  scanty  glutinous  expectoration,  with  great  effort 

^hf  coughing. 

^B  Auscultation  discovered  at  this  time  a  clear  respiratory 
Bnurmur  in  every  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  in  the  right  a  clear 
respiratory  murmur,  confined  to  its  very  uppey  part,  and  then  a 
widely-diffused  small  Crepitation,  which  gradually  faded  away 
—into  absolute  dulnesa  as  you  approached  nearer  the  bottom. 
nttt  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  condition  of  the  left  lung 
s  the  same  to  Auscultation  as  the  right. 
I  know  no  distress  greater  than  that  which  attends  the 
collection  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  lesser  bronchi  and  vesicular 
structure  of  the  lungs.  There  is  a  constant  dyspnosa  and 
^  ceaseless  provocation  to  cougb,  and  an  agony,  and  striving  to 
ler  up  from  the  respiratory  passages  something  that  will  not 
Such  distress  was  unmitigated  in  this  poor  fellow  for 
e  months  together. 

This  same  condition  of  the   lesser  bronchi  and  vesicular 
mcture,  when  it  results  from  acute  inflammation,  seldom  lasts 
■og  >  yet  even  for  a  few  days  the  agony  of  the  dyspnoea  and 
Ihtigue  of  the  cough  are  hardly  tolerable.     But  here  they  were 
lUding  and  unaltered  for  three  months,  kept  up  by  inflamma- 
tion (if  you  plcaiie),  but  inflammation  of  no  action  and  no  power, 
^^bbere  the  pulse  was  always  of  extreme  frequency  and  extreme 
^Hbebleness. 

^B     No  remedies  that  were  employed  at  all  assuaged  the  distress 

or  altered  the  conditions  of  the  disease  within  the  chest ;  and 

tlie  auscultatory  Sign  to  the  last,  the  only  Sign,  was  small 

l^£repitation  largely  diffused  through  both  lungs,  which,  at  their 

^^bwer  part,  were  almost  dull.     He  died  exhausted. 

^B    Now,  long  before  his  death,   I   certainly  did  suspect  that 

BKbis  effusion  throughout  all  the  bronchial  passages  was  not 

fept   op   solely   by   the   idiopathic   disorder  of    their   lining 

membrane,   but   that   something   would    bo   found   elsewhere 

within  the  lungs  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining  it; 

and  I  certainly  did  conjecture  that  we  should  find  Tubercles, 

partly  from  the  whole  malady  having  commenced  with  Ua}mD- 

'  I,  and  partly  from  not  luiowing  what  else  there  could  be. 
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Dissection  discovered  the  pleura  adherent  on  both  sides,— 
on  the  left  partially,  on  the  right  universally ;  and  the  whole 
memhrane  apparently  converted  into  a  thick  cartilaginoiu 
auhstance ;  the  entire  lunga  loaded  with  bloody  serum,  and 
their  whole  texture  so  softened  as  to  break  down  easily  under 
pressure  of  the  fingers.  These  were  all  the  results  of  common 
inflammation,  which  had  reached  to  every  tissue  which  com- 
poses the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

But  dissection  discovered,  moreover,  myriads  of  Tuberclw, 
distinct,  and  sprinkled  universally  throughout  the  lungs ;  grey, 
and  as  minute  as  millet-seeds,  in  the  lower  lobes;  yellow  and 
of  a  larger  size  in  the  upper. 

This  is  not  a  common  specimen  of  disease,  but  it  is  a  Terr 
iustruotive  one,  and  therefore  I  have  quoted  it.  It  is  remark- 
able, in  contrast  with  the  forma  of  Pulmonary  Consumption 
which  I  have  before  described,  tbnt  here  the  minutest  Tuberclei] 
not  one  of  which  had  passed  on  to  the  state  of  Vomica,  should 
be  capable  of  producing  inflammation,  and  diffusing  it  n 
generally,  and  maintaining  it  so  constantly  ;  and  that  tliMO 
mere  Tubercles  should  continually  supply  such  an  amount  of 
irritation  that  no  remedy  could  in  the  least  degree  abate  tt* 
inflammation  (otherwise  perhaps  curable  in  itself)  which  thflj 
were  always  present  and  ready  to  renew.  In  this  case 
secondary  and  incidental  morbid  processes  entirely 
those  which  were  primary  and  specific ;  and  the  patient  peril 
of  inflammation  of  the  entire  lungs,  the  Phthisical  di( 
having  not  passed  beyond  its  earliest  and  tubercular  stage. 

But,  trusting  to  my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  that 
was  a  rare  thing  for  Pulmonary  Consumption  thus  to  kill,  by 
producing  chronic  inflammation  and  chronic  efl'usion  into  tfao 
entire  bronchial  and  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs,  itsel* 
still  remaining  in  the  tubercular  Stage,  and  the  Tubercles  no* 
3-et  occasioning  any  auscultatory  impediment  to  the  passage  o* 
air.  It  is  more  according  to  my  observation  that,  in  thi  niaQfr 
or  under  these  conditions,  it  should  produce  acute  inflammatioo*- 
either  proving  fatal  in  a  few  days,  or  requiring  active  treat" 
ment  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  so.  And  it  is  still  mor^ 
according  to  my  observation,  that  in  this  stage,  or  under  Ihes^ 
conditions,  it  should  produce  Haimoptysis ;  which  also  may  be 
called  aoate,  being  accompanied  by  fever  and  much  tbgci  ' 
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action,  and  liable,  too,  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days,  or  re- 
quiring  active  treatment  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  so.  In 
the  fatal  cases  the  unsuspected  Tubercles  are  only  discovered 
after  death. 

Yet  attacks  of  acute  Inflammation  or  acute  Haemoptysis 

from  such  a  cause  are  not  usually  fatal:  but,  the  cause  still 

remaining,  they  are  apt  to  recur  again  and  again ;   and  at 

length,  when  the  Tubercles  increase  sufficiently  to  obstruct  the 

passage  of  air  through  certain  parts,  and  to  occasion  dulness 

hete  and  there,  and  a  more  energetic  and  compensating  respira- 

ikni  elsewhere,  then  the  secret  of  the  former  inflammations 

or  hsDmorrhages  are  revealed.      At    this    point    the   mixed 

duuracter  of  the  disease  begins  to  declare  itself  by  the  mixed 

oiuracter  of  the  auscultatory  Signs. 

,  Now,  although  Pulmonary  Consumption  (as  we  have  seen) 
voqaestionably  can,  and  sometimes  does,  produce  Inflammation 
cr  Haemorrhage  of  the  respiratory  passages,  long  before  it  is 
»  fitt  developed  as  to  give  any  direct  tokens  of  its  own 
ttistence,  yet  this  is  not  the  usual  course :  it  most  frequently 
ittppens,  that  neither  Inflammation  nor  HaBmorrhage  are  added 
to  it,  imtil  Tubercles  have  at  least  reached  that  degree  of 
•oeomulation  when  they  begin  to  give  occasion  to  certain 
•Mcultatory  Signs. 

I  think  I  have  observed  that,  as  long  as  the  Pulmonary 
voosoniption  remains  in  its  tubercular  Stage,  if  an  Inflamma- 
;    Hoa  or  a  Haemorrhage  be  added  to  it,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in 
winct  attacks,  occasionally  and  casually. 

I  formerly  mentioned  the  frequent  cases  of  Haemoptysis 
admitted  into  this  hospital,  which  were  connected  with 
'^oliercles  of  the  lungs.  The  attack  is  usually  sudden ;  the 
^^tity  of  blood  lost  in  a  short  time  considerable ;  the  treat- 
^Mt  required  usually  active;  and  the  result,  as  far  as  the 
Jnere  Haemorrhage  is  concerned,  usually  successful.  Moreover,  ^ 
^  auscultatory  Signs  denote  the  mixed  nature  of  the  disease, 
yaile  the  spitting  of  blood  continues,  and  {Perhaps  for  a  short 
™e  after  it  has  ceased,  there  is  a  large  or  small  Crepitation 
^'^'iQmonly  arising  from  a  considerable  space  at  the  lower  part 
w  one  or  both  lungs.  This  denotes  the  bronchial  or  vesicular 
^^on,  as  distinguished  from  the  deposition  of  Tubercles. 
•Uea  there  is  a  diffused  dulness    both  to  Percussion    and 
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AuBcultation  somewhere;  perhaps  between  the  clayfele  and 
mamma  on  one  side ;  and  an  exaggerated  respiratory  murmur 
somewhere  else ;  perhaps  between  the  clayicle  and  mamma  on 
the  other  side.  These  denote  the  deposition  of  Tubercles,  as 
distinguished  from  the  bronchial  or  vesicular  effusion. 

To  my  experience  bronchial  or  vesicular  Hemorrhage  is 
more  familiar  as  an  accompaniment  of  Phthisis,  than  bronchial 
or  vesicular  Inflammation ;  the  effusion  of  blood  than  the  effu- 
sion of  serum  or  mucus,  while  the  disease  is  yet  abiding  in 
its  tubercular  Stage.  But  when  Inflammation  doe^  occur,  I 
have  generally  remarked  in  it  the  same  circumstances  and 
attendant  conditions  which  belong  to  the  Haemorrhage;  the 
same  sudden  and  distinct  mode  of  attack ;  and  that  degree  of 
excitement  of  the  blood-vessels  which  requires  the  same 
treatment ;  and  the  same  successful  result.  Moreover,  there 
have  been  the  same  auscultatory  Signs ;  namely,  crepitation  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  effusion  of  serum 
or  mucus ;  and  dulness  at  the  upper  part,  produced  by  the 
deposition  of  tubercles.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  case 
scrum  or  mucus  is  expectorated,  and  in  the  other  blood. 

I  here  speak  of  Haemorrhage  and  of  Inflammation  as  of  two 
things,  not  wishing  to  swerve  from  the  customary  language  of 
medicul  men ;  but,  if  I  might  use  my  own  language,  I  should 
speak  of  vascular  action  terminating  sometimes  in  effusion  of  bloody 
and  sometimes  of  serum  or  mucus ;  as  of  one  thing  tending  to 
two  results ;  for  whether  the  result  be  the  effusion  of  blood, 
or  the  effusion  of  serum  or  mucus,  the  vascular  action  requires 
the  same  treatment  according  to  its  degree,  and  is  as  much 
inflammatory"  in  one  case  as  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  this 
vascular  action  which  is  our  only  practical  concern ;  we  treat 
it,  and  it  onlt/,  and  have  no  special  care  of  either  blood,  serum, 
or  mucus,  for  which  in  themselves  we  can  do  nothing 
remedial. 

But  it  is  when  Pulmonary  Consumption  has  advanced 
bc>yond  the  tubercular  Stage  that  we  find  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  its  mixed  character.  Bronchial  or  vesicular 
effusion  is  almost  the  constant  accompaniment  of  VomicsE) ;  and 
the  expectoration  is  now  often  as  much  supplied  by  the  mucus 
luiing  of  the  air  passages  as  by  the  Cavities  themselves. 

You  have  only  to  go  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and 
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yoQ  may  at  once  acquaint  yourselves  in  a  dozen  instances  with 
the  mixed  character  of  the  auscultatory  Sounds.  Gurgling 
Cough,  Gurgling  and  Cavernous  Bespiration,  Pectoriloquy, 
one,  or  several,  or  all  together,  will  show  that  this,  that,  and 
the  other  patient,  have  Vomica:  in  their  lungs ;  and  Largo  and 
pmall  Crepitation,  one  or  both  concurrently,  will  show  also 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  patient,  have  fluid  effused  here, 
there,  or  everywhere,  within  the  respiratory  passages. 

Kow  when  Vomicaa  have  been  long  formed,  and  the  expec- 
toration long  established,  Hatmorrhage  and  Inflammation  are 
less  liable  to  occur  in  sudden  and  distinct  attacks.  The  blood, 
r  mucus,  or  serum,  which  are  now  separated  from  the  surface 
the  air  passages,  result  from  a  vascular  action  of  leas 
,  but  of  more  permanency,  and  are  themselves  more 
•biding. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  blood,  which  is  more 
wmmoD  in  another  stage  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  is  more 
s  in  this ;  not  that  blood  does  not  now  sometimes  appear, 
but  it  appears  rather  as  a  part  of  the  expectorated  matter, 
■treaking  or  staining  it,  than  as  pure  and  sincere  blood. 

Assuredly,  after  the  expectoration  is  established,  sudden 
■nd  profuse  gushes  of  blood  seldom  occur.  Probably  the 
expectoration  itself  is  the  security  against  them,  the  circulation 
thus  obtaining  all  the  relief  it  stands  in  need  of.  Probably, 
too,  the  security  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  the  expec- 
toration is  more  copious  and  more  free,  and  proceeds  from  a 
larger  extent  of  mucous  surface. 

All  this  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  very  probable,  and  it  is 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  striking  fact  which,  in  a  few  instances, 
I  have  known,  of  a  copious  muco-purulcnt  expectoration  sud- 
denly ceasing,  and  a  frightful  Hicmoptysis  at  once  bursting 
Ibrth ;  as  if  the  circulation,  being  suddenly  baffled,  had  sought 
ind  found  the  nearest  way  to  free  itself.  In  these  instances, 
when  the  Hasmorrhage  ceased,  the  expectoration  was  re-esta- 
Kithed. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  destructive  processes 
connected  with  the  formation  of  many  and  large  Yomicffi,  the 
Uood-vessels  of  the  lungs  do  not  always  escape  ulceration,  or 
rapture,  while  they  are  yet  pervious ;  and  then  a  mortal 
Htemorrhage  fis  the  consequence.     But  auch  HEemorrhage  is 
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purely  accidental,  and  independent  of  any  proper  hromorrhsgie 
action  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  in  the  vessels  themselves. 

Let  me  guard  you  againat  a  vulgar  error.  Htemoptysii 
and  rupture  of  a  blood-veaael  are,  in  the  popular  sense,  con- 
vertible terms ;  so  much  is  one  conceived  to  be  the  naturw 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  But  rupture  of  i 
blood-vessel,  which  has  been  esteemed  the  only  cause  of 
HBemoptysiB,  is  unquestionably  the  rarest  cause  of  all;  and 
this  accident,  which  one  might  expect  to  find  frequent  in 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  nature  baa  taken  great  pains  to 
guard  against ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  destructive  process  of 
forming  Vomicae  within  the  lungs  begin,  than  she  seduloasly 
betakes  herself  to  closing  up  the  arteries  which  lead  to  tbem 
by  clota  of  blood:  and  as  to  the  veins,  partly  (I  believe)  by 
the  same  process,  and  by  otherwise  arresting  the  circulation 
through  them,  she  reduces  thera  to  impervious  shreds. 

Now,  in  all  cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  arrived  at  tia 
stage  of  Vomicce,  I  would  recommend  a  constant  regard  to  tte 
extent  of  the  diseaBo  beyond  its  specific  limits.  I  would  recom- 
mend that,  besides  attending  to  the  sounds  indicative  of  caviti«, 
you  should  take  especial  note  of  Crepiiations,  and  how  thej 
vary  in  the  distance  to  which  they  spread  themselves  from  time 
to  time.  The  Gargouillement,  and  the  PectorQoquy,  and  the 
VomicEe,  from  which  they  arise,  are  beyond  our  reach  remediallf; 
not  so  the  Crepitations,  and  the  vascular  action  which  produce! 
them.  In  my  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  I  ea 
accustomed  to  make  these  Crepitations  serve  me  for  practical 
indications,  endeavouring  by  all  means  to  lessen  and  circum- 
scribe  them,  and  thus  seeking,  under  the  guidance  of  Anacol* 
tation,  to  bring  back  the  disease  as  much  as  possible  within  id 
specific  limits. 

The  bronchial  and  vesicular  effusion,  which  is  the  concomi- 
tant of  VomicK,  submits  itself  to  the  influence  of  medicine  in 
various  degrees.  Tery  often,  when  there  are  Gurgling  Cougk 
and  Gurgling  and  Cavernous  Respiration  and  Pectoriloquy,  at 
certain  points,  and,  withal.  Large  and  Small  Crepitations  difiused 
■widely  through  the  lungs,  a  seasonable  remedy  will  entirely 
sweep  away  the  latter  sounds,  and  leave  the  former  alow.  A 
small  cupping,  a  few  leeches,  a  blister,  a  liniment,  a  mustard 
catapIaBm— one  or  other  of  these,  according  to. the  degree  of 
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vascular  BotioD,  applieil  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place, 
vill  produce  immense  relief,  by  bringing  the  diaesse  back  for  a 
irhile  within  its  specific  limits. 

It  is  thua,  aa  perhaps  you  may  have  remarked,  that  almost 
•T«r7  phthisical  patient  brought  into  the  hospital  experiences 
great  relief  for  a.  short  time  after  his  admission.  The  poor, 
.alaa !  are  not  only  the  chief  victims  of  Fhthiais,  but  they  HuSer 
the  disease  with  all  its  occasional  superadded  evils,  which  their 
exposure,  their  hardships,  and  their  needful  toils,  will  not  allow 
4hem  to  escape.  With  them,  the  superadded  evils  are  often 
leyond  all  proportion  to  the  disease  itself.  The  Tubercles  and 
Tomico;  may  be  few,  and  the  bronchial  and  vesicular  effusion 
.immense;  and  this  superadded  effusion  may  be  for  the  hrst 
B  submitted  to  a  remedy  when  they  reach  the  hospital,  and 
jkhen  it  is  often  in  a  great  part  or  altogether  swept  away.  No 
Tonder  that,  from  the  relief  which  i'oUows,  the  patients  should 
lometimes  believe  themselves  cured  at  once  and  entirely ! 

But  the  effusion  again  and  again  returns,  and  requires  again 
lod  again  to  be  abated. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  only  of  a  vast  subject,  which  is 
&teresting,  fearfully  interesting,  to  all  mankind.  I  have  not 
vrowded  it  with  a  multitude  of  instances,  for  I  had  not  room 
:  them ;  and  I  was  afraid  they  might  obscure  the  outline, 
Irliich  was  all  I  designed  to  give. 

In  tracing  this  outline  my  own  experience  has  guided  me ; 
AOd  yours  will  soon  enable  you  to  fill  it  up,  and  to  determine 
WW  far  it  is  true  and  how  much  it  is  worth. 

There  are  many  strange  things  respecting  Pulmonary  Con- 
umption— many  striking  discrepancies  between  case  and  case, 
nd  many  contrarieties  of  opinion  among  the  well-informed  as 

0  its  proper  mode  of  treatment, — which,  heretofore,  the  best  of 
u  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  or  explain.     In  one  case  it  is 

1  elow  decline ;  in  another  a  galloping  consumption.  It  is 
of  as  incurable ;  and  yet  now  and  then  an  individual 
,  or  seems  to   recover.     Some  are  for  treating  it  by 

ng.  Some  by  bark  and  steel,  and  ammonia.  Some  restrict 
tiieir  patients  to  vegetables  and  asses'  milk,  and  some  give  them 
JUlimal  food  and  wine  ;  and  all  can  boast  of  their  success. 

But  these  things  have  now  ceased  to  be  mysterious  any 
mger ;  thanks  to  a  more  enlightened  pathology  and  to  that 
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method  of  diagnosis  wliicli  not  only  marks  the  dua  course  sod 
progress  of  the  speci&c  disease,  but  does  not  allow  even  emergent 
and  contingent  events  to  escape  its  scrutiny. 

This  same  method,  still  aided  and  guided  hy  a  just  pathology, 
has  enabled  us  to  discern  more  clearly  the  avenues  throu^ 
which  nature  admits  relief,  and  to  direct  our  remedies  with  i 
steadier  aim ;  albeit  such  remedies  are  of  various  and  ereo 
opposite  kinds. 

Unquestionably,  within  the  limits  of  possible  success.  Auscul- 
tation has  contributed  to  render  our  treatment  of  Phthisis  more 
successful. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  discovering  no  new  remedy.  How 
should  it  ?  It  has  made  nothing  curable  now,  which  was  iDOll^ 
able  beforo.  But,  while  it  has  taught  us  to  distinguish  tlie 
unmixed  from  the  mixed  Phthisis,  the  disease  from  its  accidents, 
■what  is  reparable  from  what  is  not,  in  the  patient  uihile  yet  alirt, 
it  has  enlarged  the  resources  of  practical  medicine,  by  more 
clearly  presenting  to  it  the  objects  within  its  reach. 

By  keeping  those  objects,  thus  offered  to  you,  steadily  in 
view,  you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  more  satiafactorilv  every  purpose 
that  rational  treatment  can  contemplate  in  a  disease  which,  if 
it  be  not  incurable,  is  rarely  cured.  You  will  know  better  ho* 
to  remove  its  many  superadded  evils,  to  postpone  or  mitigate 
ita  many  pains,  perhaps  to  lengthen  life,  and  to  procure  for  it, 
while  it  lasts,  some  share  of  happiness. 

I  cannot  finish  this  little  sketch  of  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
and  of  the  uses  which  Auscultation   serves  in  distinguishing  iu 
kinds,  and  in  furnishing  guidance  for  its  treatment,  without 
adding  one  further  remark;  it  is  (Aw; — In  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption death  not  unfrequently   arrives  at  a  much   earher 
period  than  seems  consistent  with  the  morbid  processes  going 
on  within  the  chest.     Patients  die  sometimes  long  before 
disease  of  the  lungs  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  ni 
sarily  fatal.     I  do  not  mean  that  phthisical  patients  may  chai 
to  suffer,  fever  or  cholera,  or  may  chance  to  break  a  limb,  aiii9- 
80  die  of  other  diseases  or  accidents.  These  cannot  be  anticipates^ 
or  guarded  against.     But  I  mean  something  more  worthy©* 
your  consideration. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  more  intent  upon  investigating  th^^ 
local  processes  of  diseases  in  a  particular  organ,  scruti 
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thetQ  pathologically,  and  nicely  weighing  their  diagnostic  signs, 
there  is  a  danger  that  our  minds  may  be  withdrawn  from  those 
larger  views  which  regard  their  constitutional  origin,  and  their 
consequent  liability  to  fall  upon  any  or  all  organs  of  the  body. 
Thus,  while  we  are  expecting  a  man  to  die  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption a  twelvemonth  hence,  ho  may  die  in  the  meantime  of 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  Intestinal  Consumption,  Peritoneal  Con- 
sumption, Mesenteric  Consumption,  or  Vertebral  Consumption. 
For,  from  the  same  strumous  constitution,  which  engendered 
Tubercles  and  Vomicao  in  the  lungs,  Tubercles  and  Ulcers  are 
formed  in  the  jnucous  lining  of  the  bowels;  hence  comes  an 
in  controllable  diarrho'a  or  dysentery.  From  the  same  cause 
Tubercles  are  formed  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  Tubercles  in 
the  mesenteric  glands;  hence  come  slow  peritonitis,  and  ascites, 
and  marasmus.  From  the  same  cause  caries  affects  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrso ;  and  hence  comes  lumbar  abscess. 

All  these  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption ;  and  the  fatal  event  may  be  greatly  accelerated  in 
consequence.  Not  that,  from  arising  in  the  course  of  it,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  incidental  to  it ;  for  both  it  and 
they  arc  all  of  the  same  essence,  the  several  products  of  the 
■ame  morbid  constitution ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another 
taking  the  lend ;  Pulmonary  Consumption  as  often  following 
these,  aa  these  following  it. 

Finally,  then.  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  no  more  than  a 
fraijmeni  of  a  great  constitutional  malady,  which  it  would  be  in 
Tain  to  think  of  measuring  by  the  stethoscope,  and  which  it 
lielongs  to  a  higher  discipline  than  any  mere  skill  in  Ausculta- 

1  rightly  to  comprehend. 
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ON   THE   DOCTRINE    OF   eYMPTOMS. 


POastBLE  FALLACIES  OF  AC3CULTATI0N. — HOW  IT  MAY  LEAD  TO  ii 
EEHONEOrS  DIAGNOSIS  —  IN  PNEUMONIA  —  IN  .DILATATIOHB  A 
THE  BRONCHI — IN  EMPHTBEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. — PATHOLOOT  Q 
DILATATIONS  OF  THE  BRONCHI. — PATHOLOGY  OF  EMPHYSEMA  ffl 

THE    LUNGS. HOW   THE    INTIMATIONS   OF    AUSCULTATION    AIO 

PERCUSSION   MAY    APPARENTLY   CONTRADICT,  YET    KE.VLLY  COS- 
FIRM,  EACH  OTHER. 

I  HAVE  endeaToured  to  apeak  of  the  aoBooltatory  Signs  thai 
belong  to  the  lungs  as  plainly  as  I  could.  First  I  took  them 
singly,  and  tried  to  fix  their  separate  Talue  by  a  reference  to 
the  simpler  forms  of  diaeaae ;  and  then  I  took  them  together) 
seeking  their  relatiYe  and  combined  value  in  forms  of  disease 
that  are  more  complex.  And  ihua  I  found  that  a  single  patho- 
logical condition  might  be  denoted  by  a  single  auscultatoiy 
Sign ;  that  in  Bronchitis,  when  it  had  not  passed  the  stage  of  _ 
mere  vascularity,  tliere  was  nothing  but  a  elri/  Sibilua,  and  wlw 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  effusion,  nothing  but  a  moist  Crq 
tatiou.  Moreover,  I  found  that,  as  diseases  were  cumulative,  H 
might  their  auscultatory  Signs  be  cumulative  also ;  and  that-^ 
mixed  case  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  often  contained  evt 
one  of  the  auscultatory  Signs  that  have  been  mentioned. 

These  Signs,  both  singly  and  cumulatively,  I  have  follom 
as  far,  perhaps,  as  they  can  be  altogether  trusted  in  the  d 
gnosis  of  pulmonary  diseases.     Not  that,  beyond  this  point,  th^^ 
have  no  further  aid  to  contribute  ;  only  they  need  more  con- 
firmation from  concurrent  circumstances,  and  require  more  cars 
on  our  part,  to  avoid  certain  errors,  to  which,  if  too  impUoitJf 
relied  upon,  they  are  apt  to  conduct. 

Auscultation  is  not  infallible.     I  have  known  it  betray  ti 
most  wary  and  experienced  into  downright  error ;  ae  ? 
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leertain  sound,  which  in  forty-nine  cases  indicates  one  thing, 
I  lias  in  the  fiftieth  case  indicated  another.  You  ought  to  be 
1  kware  how  this  may  happen.  As  also,  when  the  several  aua- 
'  cnltatory  Signs  of  one  and  the  same  case  seem  to  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  one  indicating  this  thing,  and  another 
that ;  one  confuting  what  another  affirms.  This  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  at  first  very  perplexing;  but,  being  understood, 
turns  out  to  be  no  contradiction  at  all ;  and  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction and  the  real  consistency  furnish  together  a  sure  dia- 
gnosis of  a  particular  form  of  pulmonary  disease.  You  ought 
to  be  aware  how  this,  too,  may  happen. 

In  what  manner,  then,  an  auscultatory  Sign  may  give  false 
intimations,  and  how  several  Signs  may  seem  to  contradict,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  consistent  with,  each  other,  I  will  now  en- 
!avonr  to  explain.  For  this  purpose  I  must  touch  a  little 
ion  some  points  of  Pathology. 
It  has  been  by  the  light  of  certain  facts  in  Pathology,  con- 
Mdered  as  general  truths,  that  Auscultation  has  reached  some 
f  its  moat  important  conclusions. 

Of  such  facts  these  two  deserve  to  be  especially  noticed ; 
Tiz,  that  Tubercles  and  Tubercular  Cavities  have  their  origin 
in  the  upper  lobes,  and  Inflammation  its  local  origin  in  the 
wer  lobes,  of  the  lungs. 
These  two  facts  are  so  generally  true,  that  they  have  been  set 
^1  aa  signals  (if  I  may  say  so)  to  steer  our  diagnosis  by  ;  and 
JLoBcultation  has  reached  some  of  its  safest  conclusions  entirely 
b^m  faith  in  them. 

But  ordinary  diseases  will  sometimes  occur  under  eztraor- 
iinaiy  circumstances,  or  in  unusual  situations ;  and  then  we 
I  as  apt  to  be  thrown  out  in  our  diagnosis,  as  the  pilot  is  in 
his  course  upon  any  unexpected  alteration  of  lights  or  signals  on 
the  coast.     He  makes  false  points,  and  so  do  we. 

Thus  in   every   instance  of  exception  to  the  two  general 

t  truths  which  have  been  specified,  there  is  a  perilous  chance  that 
Auscultation  will  lead  us  wrong. 
In  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty.  Pectoriloquy  la  a  direct 
■ymptom  of  a  cavity  formed  in  the  lungs,  the  result  of 
tnhcrcular  Disease,  or  the  result  of  Infiammation.  Then 
oomes  the  fiftieth  case,  in  which  there  is  Pectoriloquy,  arising 
U)t  from  a  cavity  either  tubercular  or  inflammatory,  but  Irom 
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some  otter  condition ;  and  in  this  fiftieth  case  the  Pectoriloquy, 
I  suspect,  almost  always  deceives  us, 

A  young  woman  (Mary  Taylor)  was  ^idmitted  into  the 
hospital  in  September,  1833.  For  two  or  three  years  she  had 
been  liable  to  slight  coughs,  and  in  the  last  spring  had  sufferea 
Influenza.  The  Influenza  passed  away,  but  a  slight  cough  vti 
still  left  behind. 

Three  days  before  her  admission  she  had  a.  rigor,  inability 
to  lie  on  the  right  side,  and  pain  shooting  from  beneath  the 
right  clavicle  through  the  chest  to  the  scapula. 

At  her  admisBion  she  was  flushed  and  hot,  her  respiration 
hurried,  her  pulse  112  in  a  minute,  and  full  and  soft ;  and  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  situation  just  mentioned. 

Auscultation  found  a  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  unmixed 
with  any  unnatural  sound,  throughout  the  entire  left  Imig,  but 
in  tho  right  lung  Cavernous  Breathing,  and  a  loud  Pectoriloquy 
above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  small  Crepitation  all  around 
it ;  also  a  space  beneath  the  clavicle  dull  to  the  ear,  and  dull 
to  Percussion,  while  the  rest  of  the  lung  was  healthy.  Sii 
leeches  were  the  most  active  remedy  which  her  strength  would 
admit,  and  they  were  applied  beneath  the  clavicle. 

She  was  delirious  through  the  night,  and  perspired  greatly. 
The  next  day  she  was  more  flushed :  her  dyspnoea  was 
aggravated ;  her  pulse  had  gained  in  frequency,  and  had  lost 
in  power ;  she  was  altogether  very  much  sunk.  The  Pec- 
toriloquy was  still  clear  and  evident,  and  the  sniall  Crepitation 
still  heard  everywhere  about  the  scapula,  and  moreover  in  front, 
about  the  mamma. 

Our  diagnosis  in  this  case  was,  that  one  considerable 
Vomica  at  least  existed  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  and  that 
acufe  Inflammation  of  the  vesicular  structure  had  arisen  all 
around  it. 

She  was  treated  by  remedies  as  active  as  her  feeble  circula- 
tion would  admit,  chiefly  by  leeches  to  the  surface  opposite  tho 
parts  where  the  Crepitation  was  heard.  In  four  days  the 
Crepitation  began  to  abate,  and  in  six  it  was  gone;  and,  aa 
it  gradually  went  away,  the  respiratory  murmur  gradually 
returned,  until  it  entirely  took  its  place.  " 

But   what  became  of  the  Cavernous  Respiration  and  I 
toriloquy  ?    These  surely  remained  unaltered ;  for  the  Voi 
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not  be  fio  soon  cured,  although  the  surroimding  Inflam- 
nution  might  P 

Not  80.  But  the  Cavernous  Breathing  and  Pectoriloquy 
were  first  cbang^  into  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Broncho- 
phony :  and  these  last  soon  ceased :  when  nothing  was  any- 
where beard  but  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur.  The  patient 
was  well,  and  the  whole  work  of  reparation  was  accomplisheil 
in  8  week. 

The  diagnosis,  I  have  said,  was  that  she  had  one  large 
Vomica  at  leoat  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  and  that  acute 
Inflammation  had  arisen  around  it.  I  apprehended  that  she 
would  die  quickly,  so  fearfully  rapid  was  her  sinking  in  the 
first  two  days  after  she  reached  the  hospital.  But  a  week  from 
that  time  she  was  well,  and  a  fortnight  from  that  time  she  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital. 

In  this  case  I  was  entirely  deceived  in  regard  to  one  sup- 
ingredient  of  the  disease,  the  Cavity.  And  I  was 
ived  bff  AmcuUation.  Cavity  there  was  none,  which  is  tho 
very  thing  we  expect  to  find  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  But 
Inflammation  there  was,  and  of  tho  acutest  kind,  and  nothing 
but  Inflammation,  which  is  the  very  thing  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  there. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Cavernous  Breathing  and  Pec- 
toriloquy were  formed  in  a  bronchial  tube  passing  through  a 
portion  of  lung  which  had  become  partially  condensed  by 
Inflammation.  As  the  lung  began  to  admit  more  air,  the 
Cavernous  Breathing  and  Pectoriloquy  lost  their  distinctness, 
and  were  changed  into  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Broncho- 
phony 1  and  when  the  lung  became  entirely  free,  the  healthy 
murmur  was  re-established  alone  and  unmixed  with  any  un- 
natural sound  whatever.* 

*  Influnmatioii,  independent  of  tubeicidiir  disease,  is  so  tare  an  event 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  lungs,  tLaC  mj  own  experience  does  not  enable  me 
•peak  conlidently  of  its  ausculLatorj  Signs.  What  I  have  noted  as  a 
pMOliarity,  maj  be  the  natural  nnd  necessary  result  of  Inflammation  in  ii 
part  where  the  Bronchi  are  large  and  near  the  surface,  and  Uie  lung  pac- 
tially  »r  altogether  condensed  around  them.  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay  that 
the  ome  pathological  conditions,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs  would 
produce  Bronchial  Respiration  and  Bronchophony,  may  not  aiaayt  produce 
CsretDOOB  Beapiration  and  Pectoriloquy  in  the  upper  tobea.  The  (ollowinj; 
lately  tell  under  my  obeervation : — A  glil  twelve  years  of  age  bad  a 
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Let  it,  towever,  in  justice  be  remarked,  that  although 
Auscultation  misled  me  both  in  my  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  yet 
it  betrayed  me  into  no  error  of  treatment.  Nay,  but  for 
Auscultation,  I  might  have  treated  the  case  less  precisely  and 
less  effectively.  It  pointed  out  to  me  the  very  part  where  tlw 
disease  was,  and  told  me  that  Inflammation  was  at  least  ta 
ingredient  of  it;  things  which  could  only  have  been  conjectured 
without  the  aid  of  Auscultation. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  limgs  now  famiUarly 
understood  (or  at  least  familiarly  spoken  of,  as  if  they  wers 
understood)  by  medical  men,  which  had  been  little  investigated, 
and  were  little  known,  before  Auscultation  directed  attention  to 
them  ;  and  yet,  both  piitbologically  and  practically,  they  are 
the  highest  import.  Laennec  seems  to  have  been  first  led 
make  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Dilatations  of 
Bronchi,  and  Dilatations  of  the  Vesicular  Structure  of 
Lungs,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  certain  auscultatory  Sign). 
And  all  who  concern  themselves  with  AuscultalioD,  and  seek  in 
like  manner  to  verify  its  Signs  by  dissection,  will  soon  feel 
their  obligation  to  him  for  his  elucidation  of  these  subjects. 

Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi  may  take  place  in  one  or  in  sevenlj 
in  any  or  in  almost  all  their  branches,  throughout  the  lung 
is,  however,  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  upper  lobe^ 
nearer  its  anterior  surface. 

A   Bronchus   may   dilate,    and   still    preserve  its  nat 
cylindrical   form.     That,   which  would   not   naturally 
more  than  a  knitting-needle,  becomes  large  enough  to 
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hot  skin,  a  flushed  countenance,  a.  rapid  pulse,  difficult  breathing,  and  M 
Crepitation  widely  diffused  throughout  the  left  lung.  Every  part  of 
lung  was  still  pervious,  but  less  air  was  manifestly  admitted  into  th« 
lobe  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  at  two  or  three  spots  about  the  * 
Caveruons  Respiration  and  Pectoriloquy  were  distinctly  heard.  N 
account  could  be  obtained  of  the  girl's  illness  before  her  admission  il 
hospitoj.  But  from  present  symptonia  1  had  no  doubt  that  the  left  It 
eitensively  inflamed,  and  that  it  contained  several  VomiciB. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  subdue  the  inflammation ;  and,  indeed,  tl 
remedies  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes ;  for  in  curing  the  inflammHtion  ti 
(apparently)    cured   the  Vomica!    also.     In   the   course   of  ten  ( 
healthy  respiratory  munuur  had   taken  place  of  the  Crepitation, 
Cavernous   Breathing  and    Peutohloquy  were   no  longer   to   be   bw: 
February,  1836. 
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orow-qam,  or  a  goose-quill,  or  even  a  little  finger.  It  Beldom 
happens  that  the  oommon  broacbial  trunk  is  sensibly  dilated, 
but  the  branches  become  larger  than  the  trunk  from  which  they 
ftre  given  off. 

But  a  Bronchua  may  dilate  and  not  preserve  its  natural 
form.  It  may  dilate  so  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  Cavity, 
Itaving  the  same  size  and  shape  as  a  Vomica ;  it  ia  diatln- 
piished,  however,  from  a  Vomica,  by  the  struoturo  of  the 
Bronchus  being  traceable  into  it;  its  mucous  membrane,  its 
fibrous  membrane,  and  sometimes  vestiges  of  its  cartilaginous 
rings. 

Again,  a  Bronchus  may  so  dilate  as  to  form  several  Cavities ; 
that  is,  it  may  dilate  and  then  contract  itself  again  to  its  ordi- 
nary calibre,  and  dilate  and  contract  again  and  again  at  several 
spaces  in  its  course.  Thus,  upon  dissection,  the  lungs  have 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  beset  with  Vomicas  or  abscesses  full 
of  matter,  whioh,  upon  examination,  have  turned  out  to  be  so 
many  Cavities  formed  from  the  dilatation  of  several  bronchial 
ramifications. 

"When  the  Bronchi  are  numerously  and  extensively  dilated, 
they  so  compress  the  intermediate  pulmonary  structure  as  to 
preclude  the  admission  of  air  into  its  vesicles ;  and  thus  it  be- 
comes squeezed  together  and  flaccid,  exactly  resembling  lung 
which  has  suffered  from  pleuritic  effusions. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bronchi  become 
dilated  by  the  long-continued  residence  and  accumulation  of 
morbid  secretion  within  them ;  and  that  the  bronchial  trunks 
■re  less  frequently  dilated  than  their  branches,  because  this 
morbid  secretion  is  accustomed  to  linger  within  them  for  a 
shorter  time,  boiag  more  easily  dislodged  by  forced  expiration, 
i.e.  by  Cough. 

I  know  no  instance  of  dilatation  of  the  Bronchi  where  it 
has  not  followed  or  accompanied  some  disease  especially  charac- 
terized by  abundant  secretion ;  such  as  protracted  Hooping- 
coagh.  chronic  Bronchitis,  or  Catarrh. 

Surely  this  little  pathological  sketch  will  at  once  show  what 

the  auscultatory  Sounds  must  necessarily  be  which  accompany 

LdiUted  Bronchi.     If  they  be  enlarged  uniformly  through  their 

l>«hole  course,  they  must  give  rise  to  Bronchial  Respiration  aud 

^Bronchophony,  and  much  more  so,  if  they  pass  through  com- 
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ipressed  lung.  If  they  be  formed  into  Cavities,  they  must  ocw 
■ucm  Cavernous  Breathing;  and  Pectoriloquy;  and  when  thoM 
'OaTities  contain  fluid  (us  tboy  generally  do)  they  must  product 
Gurgling  Hespiration  and  Gurgling  Cough. 

But  Bronchial  Kespiration  and  Bronchophony,  Cavmumi 
Sespiration  and  Pectoriloquy,  Qurgling  Respiration  and  Oa^ 
gling  Cough,  have  been  dtvelt  upon  and  explained  as  the  oliDMt 
•ertain  signs  of  condensed  lung  aud  pulmonary  abscesses;  <f 
hmg,  condensed  by  the  products  of  common  inflammatioQ  or 
«if  speciBc  disease ;  of  abscesses  formed  by  inflammation,  or 
left  after  the  evacuation  of  tubercular  matter.  And  of  mA 
ocmditions  they  must  still  continue  to  be  the  almott  etrtm 
Hgns.  It  is  only  when  they  are  interpreted  by  the  spwill 
aircutn stances  of  some  particular  case,  that  they  can  be  constnud 
into  a  different  meaning,  or  serve  to  indicate  Dilatation  of  ihi 
Bronchi. 

But  the  circumstances  are  seldom  special  enough  to  turn  uida 
ttie  auscultatory  Signs  from  their  most  common  object,  and  to 
make  them  point  to  another  which  is  of  very  rare  occjirrenoft 
Hence  I  am  persuaded  that  the  moat  experienced  and  loort 
■kilful  physicians  generally  fail  to  form  a  just  diagnosis  in  com 
(tf  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi,  and  seldom  fail  to  form  a  irrong 
me;  the  auscultatory  Signs  and  every  attendant  circumslaoce 
conspiring  to  lead  them  into  error. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  and  concomi- 
tant of  Bronchial  Dilatation. 

Now  chronic  Bronchitis  itself  is  often  with  great  difficulty 
distinguished  from  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Its  atteudaot 
•maciation,  its  copious  puriform  spufa,  its  abiding  hectic,  on 
all  phthisical  symptoms.  And  it  is  only  after  repeated  exaraina- 
tions  that  we  are  able  to  exclude  the  idea  of  Phthisia  when  »e 
find  no  auscultatory  Signs  of  a  cavity.  There  is  large 
Crepitation  extensively  ditl'used  through  the  whole  lungi, 
and  that  only;  showing  that  the  copious  purifonn  sputi 
eome  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Bronchi,  and  from  it 
only. 

Bat,  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  there  was  PectoriloqiiJ 
withal  and  Pectoriloquy  in  several  places,  or  Gurgling  Respira- 
tion and  Gurgling  Cough  in  several  places,  no  human  peneto- 
n  could  distinguish  the  disease  from  Pulaonsry  ConBumptieo; 
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id  yet  there  might  be  neither  Tubercle  nor  Yomica  in  any 
art  of  the  lungs,  bat  a  dilatation  of  the  Bronchi  into  the  form 
^  Ctavitiee. 

A  man,  46  years  of  age,  had  been  liable  to  Catarrhs  fer 
twml  years,  and  for  one  year  had  suffered!  a  slight  habitual 
ipreesion  of  the  chest.  He  had  once  spit  blood ',in  December 
^  the  preceding  year.  In  the  following  February,  upon  the 
leanon  of  his  contracting  a  fresh  cold,  an  expectoration  came 
1,  which  was  copious  and  purif  orm,  and  very  fcetid.  Finally, 
week  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  suffered  a 
fnope  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  which  came  on  for  the 
lit  time  after  his  being  wet  through,  and  ever  afterwards  he 
H'oonetrained  to  keep  his  bed. 

He  entered  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  March.  He  was  in  a 
■te  of  orthopncda,  and  his  countenance  expressed  ^the  greatest 
cdety.  He  rejected,  by  an  easy  cough,  a  foetid Jexpectoration, 
■uisting  of  yellow  thick  globules,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
faemm,  upon  which  they  floated.  The  pain  was  so  great  over 
m  whole  of  the  k/t  side  of  the  chest,  as  not  to  allow  the  use  of 
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rang  and  clear  on  the  right  side,  and  much  more  feeble  every- 
here  on  the  left ;  and  on  the  left  side,  in  the  region  of  the 
mima,  and  a  little  above  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
was  manifest  Pectoriloquy. 

Nobody  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  in'this  case  that  the 
was  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  that  [a  Yomica  was 
fmed.  The  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  until  his  death, 
•nearly  three  months.  In  the  ,^ meantime,' the  pain  of  the 
ift  aide,  the  fetid  expectoration,  and  the ,  Pectoriloquy,  aU 
■Mined,  to  which,  at  length.  Diarrhoea  was  added.  It  was 
markable  that  every  evening  he  suffered  a  chilliness,  followed 
f  burning  heat,  but  without  perspiration. 

>Upon  dissection,  the  left  lung  hardly  crepitated  at  all, 
ilunigh  it  floated  in  water.  In  its  upper  lobe  was  a  cavity 
zge  enough  to  admit  a  middle-sized  Dut,  which;  contained  a 
■id  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  had  been  expectorated. 
.  htonchial  tube,  as  large  as  a  goose-quill,  entered  into  it ; 
id  dissection  traced  a  continuation  between  the  walls  of  the 
!Oiiohaa  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity :  in  both  the  same  mucous 
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membrane,  red  and  tliickencd,  the  Bame  fibrous  membrane,  and 
Bome  traces  of  cartilaginoua  rings. 

Here  was  no  Vomica,  but  a  partial  dilatation  of  a  bronchiil 
tabe.  In  the  same  lung  several  other  broncliial  mmificationi 
were  dilated  in  the  same  way  ;  suddenly  they  acquired  three  ot 
four  times  their  natural  size,  then  contracted  themselves  again, 
and  then  enlarged  again ;  thus  in  effect  forming  cavities.  Tit 
pulmonary  tissue  between  the  dilated  bronchi  vas  compreMti 
aa  by  pleuritic  effusion.' 

This  case  did  not  occur  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  at  I* 
Charity.  I  was  not  the  person  deceived,  but  Andial:  ihl 
possibility  of  deception,  therefore,  you  wiU  the  more  euSj 
conceive.  I  have  abridged  the  case  from  the  "  CUnique  U^ 
cale." 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  a  just  diagnosis  of  bronchiil 
Dilatation 'cannot  be  made  during  the  life  of  the  patient, « 
that  Auscultation  cannot  contribute  essential  aid  towardi  it; 
only  I  am  persuaded  that  the  physician  must  have  veij 
favourable  opportunities  of  watching  his  patient,  and  that  the 
case  must  be  leas  complicated  than  such  cases  usually  tn, 
before  he  can  arrive  at  it.  The  case,  too,  must  be  one  ia 
which  the  bronchi  are  enlarged,  still  preserving  their  nataiil 
form,  and  not  dilated  into  cavities. 

But  Laennec  was  led  also  by  Auscultation  to  make  inqnifj 
into  the  nature  of  Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles ;  and 
this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  bronchial  Dilatation,  he  hu 
made  his  own  by  the  accuracy  of  his  research. 

The  surface  of  the  lung  will  sometimes  present  to  the 
naked  eye  the  same  appearance  which  ia  given  to  it  by  in 
ordinary  magnifying  glass.  The  pulmonary  vesicles  will 
appear  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds,  or  hemp-seedfl,  or  xaisin- 
Btones;  and  thus  dilated,  they  sometimes  preserve  the  lerel  0/ 
the  lungs,  and  sometimes  transgress  it  a  little. 

This  appearance  results  in  part  from  the  Dilatation  of  single 
vesicles,  and  in  part  from  the  union  of  several  produced  by  the 
rupture  of  their  intermediate  partitions. 

Sometimes  a  transparent  vesicle,  as  large  as  a  nut-kercel, 
will  rise  very  much  above  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  seem  to 
spring  from  a  pedicle  or  stalk.  Uut  this  appearance  is  meielj 
'Aadrol,  Cliniq^ue  MiSdicalc  ;  Mai.  de  Poitriae,  vol.  t  p.  24. 
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owing  to  its  simple  constriction  just  at  ttie  point  of  it« 
•"^•■guig  above  the  level  of  the  surface. 

Where  the  air-celle  appear  thus  dilated  at  the  surface  of 
tba  luDgs,  the  same  condition  is  found  to  exist  within.  In 
order  to  see  this  condition  in  the  lungs  to  the  best  advantage, 
you  should  inflate  them,  and  then  let  them  dry.  Afterwarde, 
when  you  have  divided  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  you  will  find, 
by  examining  the  cut  surface,  that  the  air-cells  are  almost 
always  more  dilated  within  than  they  appear  to  be  on  the  but- 
facfl ;  and  you  will  see,  moreover,  that  of  the  air-cells  some  are 
■imply  dilated,  and  some  are  ruptured  and  united  together. 
The  smaller  bronchi  sometimes  partake  of  the  Dilatation  of  the 
air-cells  to  which  they  lead :  but  this  event,  which  one  would 
think  likely  to  happen  constantly,  does  in  fact  happen  very 
■ddom. 

In  a  lung,  of  which  the  air-cella  are  dilated,  there' is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  to  the  touch.  It  has  the  feel  of  a  downy 
Ciuhion,  not  the  crepitant  feel  of  healthy  lung.  It  is  softer 
than  healthy  lung,  and  the  same  degree  of  pressure  evidently 
dispUces  in  it  a  larger  quantity  of  air  at  once. 

Now  all  this  description  belongs  to  conditions  in  which 
tbe  air  still  remains  within  its  proper  vessels,  those  vessels 
being  permanently  and  unnaturally  distended;  or  distended 
■ad,  moreover,  ruptured  into  each  other. 

Hitherto  I  have  abstained  from  using  any  name  but  what 
waa  necessary  to  the  description.  I  have  used  none  but  Dila- 
Mion  of  the  air-cells  or  peHcles.  But  this  same  Dilatation  of  the 
air-oells,  in  which  the  air  ta  siiil  coiitaineil  m'thin  its  proper  vessels, 
IB  called  by  everybody  Emphysema.  And  Emphysema  let  it 
ba  called ;  only  take  care  that  the  misnomer  does  not  convey 
an  MToneous  idea.  I  have  no  fancy  for  disputing  about  names ; 
but  this  I  would  remark,  that  you  might  just  as  well  call  an 
Aneurism  a  Haemorrhage,  as  a  simple  Dilatation  of  the  air- 
eells,  or  the  Rupture  of  the  air-cells  into  each  other,  an 
Emphysema. 

If  an  Aneurism  bursts,  then  follows  a  Hsemorrhage ;  and  if 

air-cells  burst,  otherwise  than  into  each  other,  then  follows  an 

Emphysema.     And,  in  fact,  distended  air-cells  often  do  burst, 

aot  into  each  other,  but  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  into 

imrroucding  texture. 
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One  form  of  tliia  Emphyaema  proper  (as  it  may  be  calU)' 
is,  when  an  air-cell  bursts  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  aai 
air  IB  effuaed  beneath  the  pleura  pulmonalis.  Thus  a  Tokle 
may  be  foi-med  of  any  siae,  from  the  egg  of  a  sparrow  to  te 
egg  of  an  ostrich,  or  even  larger  still.  The  air,  now  eitt*- 
vasated  beneath  tho  pleura,  ia  capable  of  being  displaced  li^ 
prcsaure. 

Another  form  of  Emphysema  proper  is  described  by  LaenBM^ 
which  I  never  saw.  It  is  occasioned  by  rupture  of  diateodld 
air-oell8;  not  on  the  surface,  whence  air  escapes  benetfl 
the  pleura,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  whence  air  eseapx 
into  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  lacerates  it,  and  forms  a  canty 
in  it.  The  cavity  thus  formed  is  capable  of  receiving  a  moderate- 
sized  nut.  It  is  generally  found  about  an  inch  deep  beneath  ttie 
surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  permunently  blown  up  with  air,  sad 
sometimes  contains  blood.  Tho  air-cells,  which  immediutelj 
form  the  walls  of  the  ca\ity,  arc  effaced,  and  do  not  retain  tbar 
natural  rounded  form,  either  to  the  eye  or  the  magnifier.  Bit 
the  air-cella  at  a  little  distance  all  around  are  still  dietended 
with  air.  The  air,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  necessarily 
efiiised  into  the  interlobular  structure  ;  although  it  has  eic^ied 
from  its  own  vessels,  it  ia  still  limited  to  this  cavity. 

There  is  one  very  curious  circumstance  attending  this  fono 
of  Emphysema.  It  is  this:  the  pulmonary  cavity,  which  i» 
about  an  inch  from  the  surface,  being  permanently  blown 
up  with  air/cxercises  a  great  stress  upon  surrounding  parts- 
Under  this  stress  they  yield  the  most  readily  in  that  directi« 
where  there'is  tho  least  resistance — viz.  in  the  direction  of  tlw 
snrfacc ;  and  there  a  bump  is  forced  up,  oorrespondcnt  in  aia 
to  the  interior  ca'\'ity,  and  just  over  the  part  where  it  is  situated. 
The  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells  has  been  explained  to  depeod 
opon  the  forcible  incarceration  of  air  within  them ;  and  a  caoiB 
capable  of  producing  that  incarceration  has  been  found  in  in- 
flammation of  the  smaller  bronchial  ramifications  which  condatt 
to  them. 

There  is  an  affection  called  by  the  French  " calnrrhe tec" 
It  is  characterized  by  habitual  cough,  or  cough  going  and 
coming  for'ycara,  and  accompanied  by  little  or  no  expeolott- 
tion.  But^what  expectoration  there  is  consists  of  small  p'eoei 
of  hard,  tough,  pearly  phlegm. 
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Upon  this  chronic  oiTectioQ  attacks  of  a  more  acute  kind  an 
liable  to  be  engrafted  from  time  to  lime,  accompanied  by  fever, 
mad  producing  an  increase  of  the  expectoration;  and,  whea 
they  eobside,  often  leaving  the  habitual  disorder  worse. 

In  short,  it  is  one  form  of  (what  is  called)  Asthma ;  and  the 
eesontial  morbid  conditions  in  which  it  consists  arc  a  congestion 
aod  thickening  of  the  mucous  lining  in  the  small  ramitications 
of  the  bronchi,  and  &  secretion  by  it  of  this  little  glutinous 
pearly  phlegm. 

Now  the  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem* 
branc  in  that  situation,  and  the  residence  of  tough  phlegm 
upon  it,  may  be  obstacles  sufficient  to  prevent  the  easy  retnm 
of  air  from  the  vesicles,  whilo  they  may  vol  be  sufficient-  to 
prevait  the  access  of  air  io  them.  The  force  of  inspiration  ii 
evidently  far  greater  than  the  force  of  expiration ;  and  tb« 
former  is  capable,  moreover,  of  being  augmented  by  on  eSort 
of  the  will,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  latter. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  more  air  being  thus 
forced  into  the  air-cells  by  each  inspiration  than  each  expira- 
tiott  cum  expel  from  them,  there  would  result  a  constant  im- 
priionment  of  air  within  them,  and  their  consequent  dilatation 
and  their  possible  rupture. 

I  am,  however,  surprised  that  such  congestion  and  thickening, 
and  morbid  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  particular 
situatioa,  should  be  insisted  upon  by  Lsenucc  as  almost  the  sole 
CMSe  of  dilatation  of  the  air-colls;  for  I  suspect  tbat  all  the 
ordinary  mechanical  impediments  to  breathing,  wholber  withim 
or  vithout  the  lungs,  have  the  common  effect  of  raising  hin- 
dxaucos  and  obstacles,  espccialhj  to  the  act  of  expiration,  and 
thus  become  capable  of  dilating  the  vesicles.  It  has  occurred 
to  mo  to  witness  thcLr  dilatation  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
their  rupture  and  the  extravasation  of  air  beneath  the  pleura  to 
the  greatest  degree,  in  cases  of  excessive  deformity  of  the  chest, 
arising  from  curved  spine.  I  have  found  the  same,  of  less 
degree  and  extent,  in  combination  with  Tubercles  and  Vomicie ; 
and  I  have  found  dilated  vesicles,  or  ruptured  vesicles,  in 
dusters,  at  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  where  there  has  been  no 
concomitant  disease  of  the  lunga  to  account  for  them. 

And  now  for  the  ascultatory  symptoms  of  Dilatation  of  the 
•ir-odU,  or  of  thdr  Dilatation  and  Kupture  together,  as  far  « 
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they  have  hitherto  been  described.  These  symptoms  are  of  a 
very  remarkable  kind :  they  are  derived  both  from  Percussion 
and  from  Ascultation,  but  from  neither  singly.  The  positive 
intimations  of  the  one  arc  now  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
the  other ;  yet  do  they  point  to  the  same  thing,  and  illustrate 
it  especially  by  their  contract.  Percussion  gives  a  sound  which 
is  loud  and  clear  ;  while,  to  the  ear,  or  the  stethoscope  applied 
to  the  same  parts,  either  all  is  dull,  and  there  is  no  respiratory 
murmur  at  all,  or  there  is  one  rather  suspected  than  distinctly 
audible.  The  chest  does  not  give  the  same  answer  when  you 
knock  as  when  you  listen. 

Now  it  is  not  the  clear  sound  upon  Percussion  that  indicates 
Dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  or  Emphysema;  neither  is  it  the 
little  sound,  or  the  no  sound,  to  the  ear  and  the  stethoscope, 
that  indicates  it.  Either  of  them  taken  alone  would  denote 
something  else ;  but  taken  simultaneously,  they  denote  Dilatation 
of  the  air-colls,  or  Emphysema. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  the  whole  subject  of 
Ascultation,  than  the  various  ways  in  which  Percussion  and 
Ascultation  aid  each  other.  They  aid  each  other  by  their  cor- 
respondent results,  and  they  aid  each  other  by  their  contrasted 
results ;  and  each  is  thus  made  to  go  as  far  again  by  the  help 
of  the  other,  as  it  could  possibly  go  alone. 

Hitherto,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  I  have  spoken  of 

Percussion   occasionally  only,  introducing  it  to  confirm  the 

■igna  derived  from  Auscultation  by  its  correspondent  intima- 

tiont.    In  inflammatory  and  tubercular  diseases  of  the  lungs, 

wliat  Auscultation  found  pervious,  Percussion  found  resonant ; 

wliat  Auscultation  found  condensed.  Percussion  found  dull. 

But  now  I  introduce  Percussion,  not  to  confirm  by  its  cor^ 

mdeni  intimations,  the  signs   derived   from  Auscultation, 

»  rectify,  by  its  contradictory  evidences,  what,  if  taken 

the  sole  attestation  of  Auscultation,  would  be  false. 

It  18  necessary  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  full  use  of 

aoih  these   methods  of  appealing  to  the  same  sense  in  dis- 

eaMt  of  the  chest,  to  understand  them  in  their  disagreements : 

^  M^y  what  one  finds  resonant,  the  other  should  find 

^»  by  the  resonance  or  non-resonance  that  attends 
Utea  that  air  is  or  is  not  contained  within  the 
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diMt  beneath  the  part  stmck.  It  intimates  so  much,  and  no 
mre,  with  certainty.  It  gives  no  notice  respecting  the  con- 
diftioa  in  which  the  air  exists,  or  respecting  the  exact  situations 
wliieh  it  does  or  does  not  occupy.  Whether  it  be  moving 
■boat  or  at  rest,  there  is  the  same  resonance  upon  Percussion ; 
vlwdier  it  be  contained  in  the  bronchi,  or  in  the  air-cells,  or 
in  die  cavity  of  the  pleura,  there  is  still  the  same  resonance ; 
or  80  nearly  the  same,  that  no  one  would  venture  upon  a 
diagnosis  of  its  situation  merely  from  a  difference  of  sound 
elicited  by  striking  the  chest. 

But  Auscultation  gives  no  intimations  absolutely  concerning 
tlis  existence  or  non-existence  of  air  within  the  chest.  The 
air  must  be  there  under  certain  conditions  for  Auscultation  to 
be  able  to  detect  it  at  alL  For  Auscultation  to  detect  it,  the 
'  iir  must  be  in  motion.  If  it  be  at  rest.  Percussion  can  detect 
n,  bat  Auscultation  cannot.  It  must  also  bo  within  the 
iMpiiatory  passages,  or  in  situations  with  which  they  freely 
Mmmnnicate ;  if  it  be  beyond  them.  Percussion  can  detect  it, 
but  Aofloultation  cannot. 

It  is  from  air  in  these  situations  and  under  these  conditions; 
fivn  air  in  the  respiratory  passages,  and  from  air  put  in  motion 
rf  tiie  act  of  breathing,  that  Auscultation  conveys  to  us 
iU  the  sounds  diagnostic  of  so  many  varieties  of  pulmonary 
^'^Baae.  For,  though  air  be  still  in  the  respiratory  passages,  if 
it  be  imprisoned  there,  and  no  motion  reach  it  from  the  act  of 
<>Mthing,  as  in  the  case  of  dilated  air-cells, — or  if  it  escape 
^"i^  the  respiratory  passages,  as  in  the  case  of  ruptured  air- 
^  and  emphysema,  beneath  the  pleura, — then  Auscultation 
^  convey  to  the  ear  no  sound,  and  is  useless  for  the  purposes 
of  diagnosis. 

But  in  this  case  Percussion  still  produces  a  resonance,  and 
^  ns  (what  is  the  fact)  that  there  is  air ;  yet  Percussion  does 
J^  tell  under  what  circumstances  or  in  what  exact  situation 
'tis. 

By  comparison,  however,  and  contrast  of  the  results  drawn 
^"^  both  methods,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  in  this  case,  to 
^nich  neither  could  carry  us  sepai*ately.  The  chest  is  resonant 
w  Percussion  in  every  part,  a  sure  evidence  that  in  every  part 
^^^  ia  air ; — ^but  at  the  same  time  the  chest  is  in  several  parts 
dnll  to  Auscultation.    Yet  here  is  no  contradiction  to  the  fact 
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&at  air  is  still  in  tlic£c  parts :  but,  upon  comparison,  it  !i  & 
sure  diagnostic  sign  tliat,  being  there,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  d 
the  respiration  to  give  it  motion ;  in  short,  that  it  is  eilier 
imprisoned  within  the  air-cells,  or  extravasated  beyond  ttieiii; 
sod  that  wo  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  Dilatation  of  tte  aii- 
cells,  or  a  case  of  Emphysema,  or  a  case  of  Fueumotliorax,  of 
which  last  I  shall  spouk  hc-reafter. 

These,  then,  being  the  auscultatory  Signs  of  dilated 
cells  and  ruptured  air-cells,  and  of  air  extravasated  out  <^ 
proper  Tessels,  or  (in  one  word)  these  being  the  signs 
Emphysema,  it  would'  seem  to  be  of  easy  detection, 
existing  alone,  and  unmixed  with  other  morbid  conditit 
unquestionably  is  so ;  but,  in  point  o£  fact,  it  seldom 
exist  alone. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  parts  frequently 
which  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  called  morbid.  Alth< 
they  are  departures  from  what  is  natural  and  healthy, 
exhibit  no  progressive  morbid  action.  The  blood-ve 
laying  nothing  down,  and  the  absorbents  are  taking 
up.  There  is  only  a  yielding  of  parts  to  accommodate 
Belves  to  some  pressing  necessity,  and  a  consequent  chi 
natural  capacity  and  size.  The  common  biliary  duct,  fnm 
passage  of  a  gall-stone,  the  ureter  from  the  passage  of  & 
calculus,  dilates,  at  the  time,  and  remains  dilated  ever 
wards.  So  too  the  bowel,  above  the  seat  of  a  strictonv 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  its  contents, 
become  permanently  enlarged,  and  take  the  form  of  a 
These  several  states  are  aU  incidental  to  diseases,  but  i 
diseases  themselves. 

The  like  conditions  are  exemplified,  in  the  lungs,  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  and  dilatation  and  rupture  of  the  air-oeUs, 
which  grow  out  of  preceding  diseases,  but  hardly  bear  the 
character  of  diseases  themselves. 

But,  although  Emphysema  may  not  itself  come  np  to  one^s 
notion  of  what  is  understood  by  real  disease,  yet  do  resl 
diseases  constantly  compass  it  round  on  every  side.  Diseases 
conduct  to  it,  and  diseases  arise  from  it;  and  those  that  go 
before,  and  tliose  that  follow  after,  all  remain  and  exist  can- 
currently  with  it :  so  that  I  do  not  kuow  any  instances  of  more 
complicated  thoracic  affections  than  those  of  which  Emphyi 
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',  and  generallj  does,  form  a  part.  There  may  be  distortion 
leaae  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  chronic  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion ;  tubercular  depositions,  or  vomicso :  any  or  all  of  these 
togeiher,  may  have  been  concerned  in  imprisoning  air  within 
fli6  TesicleSy  and  so  causing  their  dilatation  or  rupture ;  and 
lumng  caused  it,  they  still  remain  to  augment  it.  Then  there 
IB  the  Emphysema  itself;  and,  superadded  to  these,  and  arising 
oat  of  one  or  all  of  them,  may  be  dilatation  of  the  right 
oavities  of  the  heart. 

Imagine  what  must  be  the  complexity  of  symptoms  from 
•uck  complexity  of  disease !  To  omit  others,  think  what  the 
suonltatory  Signs  must  be  !  For  the  tubercular  cavities,  the 
branchial  inflammation,  the  dilated  heart,  and  the  Emphysema 
itMlfy  each  have  their  own.  And  I  do  not  say  that  you  cannot^ 
from  among  all  the  rest,  pick  out  the  auscultatory  Signs  which 
denote  the  existence  of  Emphysema :  but  when  you  can,  it  is  a 
gfoat  triumph  of  diagnosis. 

There  is  (what  is  called)  Interlobular  Emphysema,  in  con- 
tndiatinction  to  Pulmonary  Emphysema,  whose  forms  we  have 
boon  considering. 

Interlobular  Emphysema  is  an  extravasation  of  air  into  the 
etilnlar  substance  which  intersects  and  separates  the  pulmonary 
lobules.  This  substance  in  its  natural  stat^  is  of  so  close  a  tex- 
taxe,  that  the  infiltration  of  air  into  it  could  not  have  been 
thought  possible.  Tet  the  fact  is  certain.  And  then  its  real 
ediUar  texture  becomes  expanded  and  displayed.  Thus  lobule 
baeomes  separate  from  lobule,  a  space  of  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  being  sometimes  left  between  them,  which  is  occupied  by 
air  that  fills  the  intervening  cellular  tissue. 

This  tissue  is  more  abundant  and  more  cellular,  and  contains 
more  air,  as  it  is  nearer  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  goes  on 
diminishing  and  containing  less  air  as  it  penetrates  deeper. 
Thus  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  natural  segment  of  an  orange, 
which  contains  more  juice  just  beneath  the  rind,  and  less  as  it 
approaches  the  centre. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  interlobular  partitions  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  when  several  are 
infiltrated  with  air  at  once,  there  will  result  a  separation  of 
Tarions  pulmonary  lobules  entirely  from  each  other,  like  little 
islets. 


Wten  this  Interlobular  Emphyaema  is  near  the  root  of 
lungs,  it  soon  reaches  the  mediaatinum,  whence  air  escapes  mto 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  whole  body. 

Interlobular  Emphysema,  unlike  the  other  forms  described, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  dilated  air-cella :  no  dilated  air-cells  are 
found  accompanying  it,  and  where  their  rupture  has  taken 
place  cannot  be  traced.  The  pulmonary  lobules,  which  are  (m 
it  were)  blown  apart  from  each  other,  and  have  air  infiltraUd 
all  around  them,  are  themselves  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  Emphysema  from  Dilatation  or  Rupture  of  the  air-celli 
is  a  chronic  affection  resulting  from  causes  which  are  tardy  m 
their  operation ;  but  the  Interlobidar  Emphysema  takes  place 
in  a  moment,  and  is  the  result  of  accident.  Any  violent  eflbn 
which  holds  or  intercepts  the  breath  may  cause  it ;  the  striving 
of  parturition,  the  straining  to  unload  the  bowels,  or  to  lift  > 
heavy  weight.  I  have  myself  seen  it  produced  by  the  convulnTe 
struggle  of  hooping  cough  ;  at  least  I  presume  so  :  for  I  have 
seen  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  about  the  neck  of  a  child 
become  blown  up  with  air  after  a  fit  of  coughing ;  but  thii 
happened  before  I  had  Auscultation  to  help  me  in  inquiringinto 
the  conditions  of  the  lungs. 

The  auscultatory  Signs  of  this  Interlobular  Emphysema  are 
said  to  be  such  as  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  strictly  pathogno- 
monic. They  may  be  so,  but  I  never  had  an  opportuni^  of 
verifying  them. 

All  this   air  effused   must  insure  a  clear  resonance  n] 
Percussion.     Then  there  are,  besides,  the  "Frottement 
dant  "  on  inspiration,  and  the  "Frottement  Descendant' 
expiration ;  and  the  "  Large  dry  Crepitation."     I  wish  I  could 
determine   the   degree  of  certainty   which   belongs  to  tbeK 
auscultatory  Signs:  but  I  cannot,  having  had  no  opportnni^M 
investigating  the  circumstances  of  such  rare  cases. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

OK  THE  DOCTBINE  OF  SYMPTOMS. 

4T0BT  SIGNS  OF  LESS  FBEQUBNT  OCCURBENCB. — ^HOW 
70BTHY  OF  BEOABD. — ^METALLIC  SOUin)S. — ^WHEBE  AND 
PBODUCED. 

jrou  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  Aasoultation,  and 
uned  to  appropriate  its  most  important  signs  to  the 
;;ical  conditions  out  of  which  they  arise,  it  will  still  from 

time  be  presenting  you  with  things  that  are  new. 

sounds  will  reach  your  ear  through  the  walls  of  the 
L  breathing,  talking,  or  coughing,  which  perhaps  you 
Bard  before. 

le  unusual  sounds,  you  will  find,  seldom  occur  alone,  but 
monly  superadded  to  others  better  understood,  by  which 
xntial  character  of  the  disease  has  been  already  ascer- 

r  often,  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  may  you  examine 
sts  of  several  patients,  and  find  the  same  auscultatory 
lUing  you  that  they  have  one  and  all  the  same  disease ; 
only  so,  but  the  same  disease  in  the  very  same  stage 
)rogress !  The  auscultatory  Signs  may  be  Cavernous 
ng,  Gurgling  Cough,  and  Pectoriloquy;  the  disease 
iption,  and  the  stage  that  it  has  reached  the  stage  of 

these  auscultatory  Signs,  which  as  to  their  leading  charac- 
s,  are  the  same  in  the  several  individuals,  and  bespeak 
le  disease,  may  include  little  minor  differences.  And, 
ss,  these  too  are  not  without  their  causes.  The  various 
ind  sizes  of  pulmonary  cavities,  the  firmness  or  flaccidity 
r  walls,  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  their  surface,  the 
>r  few,  the  large  or  the  small  bronchi  that  enter  them, 
hey  leave  the  auscultatory  signs  imaltered  in  their  essen- 
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tial  characteriatics,  aervo  to  poculiarise  them  (if  I  may  so  s^ 
in  individual  cases. 

I  have  not  names  ibr  all  the  strange  sounds  which  I  hi 
every  day  proceeding  from  pulmonary  cavities.     And  perhap 
it  is  well  that  I  have  not.     Auscultation  is  a  new  thing; ; 
therefore  we  are  rather  disposed  to  mako  too  much  of  li 
connected  with  it ;   a  fault  which  it  is  worth  your  while  t 
guard  against.     If,  by  Auscultation,  you  already  know  the  p 
cise  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  exact  seat,  the  stage  which: 
has  reached,  and  the  very  processes  which  are  now  going  I 
within  the  living  body, — if  you  know  the  essentials  of  &9  4 
pathologically  and  practically, — it  is  a  poor  and  proftUesB  ti 
to  be  guessing  and  speculating  about  mere  matters  c 
and  uncertainty.     It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man,  after  he  in 
read  a  book  fairly  through  and  mastered  it,  should  think  Ilia 
eelf  bound  to  count  bow  many  lines  there  were  in  each  pi 
and  how  many  words  in  each  line. 

Nevertbek'Ss,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  pass  by  all  ansool 
tory  Signs,  except  those  which   are  the  most  constant,  i 
which  denote  the  most  frequent  forms  of  pulmonary  diw 
These,  indeed,  must  always  be  practically  the  most  imporlaat 
Yet  there  are  others  less  common  but  sufficiently  definite,  n 
belonging  to  the  essential  character  of  the  disease,  bat  to  jj 
accidental  varieties,  or  to  ulterior  morbid  changes  derived  t 
it,  which  require  to  be  well  understood.    Some  of  these  vaiic 
and  changes  are  of  great  account  in  our  calculation  of  the  m 
and  the  signs  which  indicate  them  acquire  a  proporticeM 
importance. 

It  is  so  especially  mth  those  auscultatory  Signs  which  I 
called  metallic  sounds.     These  sounds  accompany  the  octsi 
breathing,  of  apoakiog,  and  of  coughing;  of  one  or  the  oA 
severally  in  different  cases ;  or  sometimes  of  one  and  sob 
tlie  other,  or  sometimes  of  all  equally  in  the  same  case. 

These  sounds  have  some  variety,  but  they  are  all  wtHn 
pressed  in  general  by  the  term  "metallic;"  for  they  r^rei 
either  Hiiginij  or  tinkling  sounds,  and  like  such  as  metal  ia  a 
cemed  in  producing.    Often,  too,  they  have  in  them  eomet 
of  the  nature  of  an  echo,  and  last  for  an  instant,  after  the  t 
the  cough,  or  the  breath  that  caused  them  has  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  oonveytog  the  aotJon  of  h 
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U^  would  be  by  stating  what  they  have  been  thought  to 

BUBmble,     The  Toice  of  a  person  speaking  into  a  well  is,  in 

kind,  sometiines  exactly  like  the  metallic  ringing  that  accom- 

yniies  the  voice  and  issues  from  the  chest ;  and  the  sound 

indnoed  by  blowing  sideways  into  the  mouth  of  an  empty 

hMd,  is  sometimes  like  that  which  is  heard  in  breathing. 

!Ub  an  empty  vessel  of  thin  metal,  or  glass,  or  earthenware, 

ad  strike  it  lightly  with  your  finger  nail,  or  let  a  little  dry 

mni  Sail  into  it,  and  you  will  produce  the  fainter  sort  of 

Mtellic  tinkling.      But  the   metallic   tinkling  is  sometimes 

loader  than  the  sounds  thus  produced.     The  small  bells,  which 

an  borne  by  mules  and  pack-horses  abroad,  give  a  sound  from 

adisUmoe  exactly  resembling  the  metallic  tinkling  as  I  have 

kwdit. 

Now  the  metallic  sounds  may  proceed  either  from  a  mere 
mtjr  within  the  lungs,  or  from  some  complex  disease  formed 
htween  the  lungs  and  the  pleura. 

When  the  metallic  sounds  proceed  from  a  mere  pulmonary 
ttnfy,  one  condition  always  found  to  belong  to  that  cavity  is, 
fttt  it  is  unusually  large  ;  and  another,  that  it  contains  a  small 
fMotity  of  fluid  in  proportion  to  its  size.  And  these  two 
SQoditions  are  as  clearly  ascertainable  by  Auscultation  during 
ftelife  of  the  patient,  as  by  dissection  after  his  death. 

Further,  dissection  discovers  this  large  cavity  always  near 
Ae  8or&ce  of  the  lungs,  and  adherent  to  the  ribs  so  closely  and 
^ifli  ao  little  intervening  substance,  that  they  have  seemed  to 
Aim  its  external  boundary. 

I  have  myself  had   only   one   opportunity  of  examining 

after  death  a  cavity  of  the  lungs  from  which  this  metallic 

'Mod  has  proceeded  during  life ;  and  this  I  owe  to  the  kind- 

^Ha  of  a  friend.    At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Dr.  Watson  met 

^*iih  A  consumptive  patient,   in   whom  the  metallic  sound, 

•ihich  amounted  to  a  ringing,  was  strongly  marked,  and  was 

Uttii&stly  formed  within  a  pulmonary  cavity.      Upon  the 

•pHeDHs  death  he  had  a  preparation  made  of  the  parts  involved 

^ibe  disease,  and  has  deposited  it  in  the  Museum  of  King's 

*&dlege.    This  preparation  he  has  permitted  me  to  examine. 

It  .displays  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  large 

^■^oiigh  (I  conceive)  to  hold  more  than  a  pint  of  fluid.     It  is 

^  wi  inegnlar  shape.    Internally  it  exhibits  elevations  and 


^ 
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depressions,  and  pits  and  sinuses.  Yet  tlie  surface,  as  it  1 
present  appears,  is  so  smootli  that  it  might  be  lined  t 
continuous  membrane.  At  ono  part  a  firm  rounded  c 
irhicb  has  the  appearance  of  a  blood-vessel,  runs  across  it ; 
low  down  a  single  bronchial  branch,  of  about  the  third  divii 
IB  seen  entering  it.  Externally  it  adheres  by  at  lea 
thirds  of  its  circumference  to  the  ribs  ;  and  in  all  this  » 
the  least  remnant  of  pulmonary  structure  intervenes. 
medium  of  adhesion  interposed  between  the  cavity  i 
ribs  ia  mere  membrane,  which  the  cut  edges  show  to  o 
of  several  layers,  each  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  i 
paper. 

Two   cases  have   occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  | 
which  the  metallic  sound  proceeded  from  a  mere  pulm 
cavity.      In  them  it  was  present  both  in  breathing, 
and  coughing.     It  did  not  accompany  the  oriUnary  res] 
but  a  little  more  energetic  breathing  would  always  produce  a 

With  the  metallic  soimd,  and  in  the  same  situation  there  Wl 
always  present  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  common  auscultAW 
Signs  which   denote    a   pulmonary  cavity.      Those,  '. 
which  were  present  were  bo  strikingly  exaggerated,  i 
one  listening  at  the  chest  for  the  first  time  could  not  help  bi 
convinced  that  there  was  a  large  hollow  spaco  beneath  his  ei 

In  whatever  way  air  was  impelled  into  the  cavity  a  d 
hollow  sound  resulted.  The  breathing  was  cavemons; 
voice  cavernous ;  and  the  cough  cavernous.  But  there  wa< 
Pectoriloquy ;  and  no  Gurgling  in  ordinary  breathing,  I 
none  in  ordinary  coughing.  But  Gurgling  was  still  cap) 
of  being  produced  by  a  hard  and  forcible  cough. 

In  these  two  cases  the  metallic  sound  was  heard  over  d 
largo  space  on  the  right  side  the  chest,  circumscribed  by  \ 
sternum    and    axilla   laterally,  and   by  the   clavicle   and  i 
mamma  above  and  below,  while  from  every  part  of  the  ■ 
lung,  except  this  space,  the  clearest  respiratory  murmur  \ 
C3eded.     In  one  of   the  cases  there  was  a  cavity  i 
responding  part  of  the  left  lung,  but  occupying  a  more  lim 
apace.     This  gave  out  no  metallic  sound  ;  but  it  furnished  ( 
those    auscultatory  Signs,  which  were  defective  in  the  0 
cavity  from  whence  the  metallic  sound  proceeded. 

Here,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  auscultatory  Signs  der 
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from  both  lungs,  thus  much  at  least  may  be  learnt,  that  there 
are  conditions  belonging  to  pulmonary  cavities  which  naturally 
jiroduce  one  sound  and  naturally  prohibit  another;  or,  eon- 
Tcreely,  which  prohibit  one  and  produce  another.  The  large- 
ness of  the  cavity  in  the  right  lung,  and  the  scanty  fluid  within 
it,  gave  occasion  to  the  metallic  sound,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevented  the  Pectoriloquy  and  the  Gurgling  respiration  from 
taking  place;  while  the  emallnesa  of  the  cavity  in  the  left  lung, 
and  the  abundant  fluid  that  it  contained,  forbade  the  metallic 
sound,  and  caused  at  one  time  Pectoriloquy,  and  at  another 
Gurgling  Respiration. 

The  motaUic  sound,  arising  from  a  mere  pulmonary  cavity, 
is  a  curious  phenomenon.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  a 
little  more  than  we  do  of  its  clinical  history ;  especially,  whether 
it  belongs  to  any  particular  form  of  Phthisis  to  produce  that 
•ort  of  carity  which  gives  occasion  to  it. 

If  I  coold  trust  my  own  obacrvation  and  that  of  others  for 
proof  of  a  general  fact,  of  which  the  particular  instances  are  few 
in  my  own  and  not  many  in  any  man's  experience,  I  should  say, 
tlut  the  pulmonarj'  cavities,  from  which  the  metallic  sound 
afisea,  chiefly  belong  to  unmixed  Pbthiais, 

It  is  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration,  and 
where  it  has  gone  on  enlarging  itself  within  its  own  specific 
limits,  and  has  imparted  little  or  no  irritation  to  the  surrounding 
kmg,  tfast  tubercle  runs  into  tnBercle,  and  vomica  into  vomica, 
anil  one  large  cavity  is  ultimately  formed  out  of  many.*  This 
is  the  sort  of  cavity  vhich  gives  occasion  to  the  metallic  sound. 
Bat  Phthisis  must  meet  with  all  the  circumstances  most  favour- 
able to  its  progress  as  a  purely  specific  disease,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  able  to  form  such  a  one.  Above  all,  it  must  occur  in 
lungs  not  over  disposed  to  inflammation.  Lungs  naturally  apt 
to  inflame  are  impatient  of  the  specific  disease  that  is  carrying 
on  ita  own  processes  within  them.  They  interfere  with  its  pro- 
graaa  &om  first  to  last,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  reach  the  greatest 
increase  of  which  it  is  capable  in  any  stage,  and  least  of  all,  in 
that  which  is  the  fullest  of  irritation  to  surrounding  structures 
—the  stage  of  vomica. 

In  the  two  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  within  my  own 
X,  the  Phthisis  had  been  suspected  for  years,  and  had 
•  Vide  p.  156, 
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existed  imequivocally  for  many  months.  In  both  I  noted  Hx 
gradual  progress  and  enlargement  of  the  vomica,  before  the 
metallic  sound  arose,  and  afterwards.  And  both  before  and 
afterwards  there  was  a  clear  respiratory  murmur  in  every  oilier 
part  of  the  same  lung. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  metallio  sound  may  result  fras 
a  complex  disease  formed  between  the  lunge  and  the  pleun. 
Here  also  a  cavity  is  equally  concerned  in  producing  it.  Bal 
the  cavity  is  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  pleura ;  or  rather  tlie 
pleura  itself  constitutes  the  cavity.  Here,  too,  the  cavity  con- 
tains fluid,  and  it  contains  air.  The  fluid  is  supplied  by  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  itself,  but  the  air  is  supplied  by  the  luu^ 

Now  these  pathological  conditions  arise  after  the  following 
manner.  Disease,  first  existing  in  the  lungs,  causes  an  ulcen- 
tion  or  rupture  of  the  pleura,  and  thus  makes  an  aperture  ot 
commimieation  between  the  bronchi  and  the  pleural  cavity.  Ani 
this  aperture  once  made  continues  ever  afterwards,  being  kept 
open  by  the  air  that  passes  through  it  in  the  act  of  reapiratioD. 
The  fluid  in  the  pleuritic  cavity  is  either  the  mere  serous  effuiion 
of  hydrothorax,  or  the  pus  or  puriform  secretion  of  inftam- 


Such  are  the  conditions  of  this  complex  disease,  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  they  come  to  pass.  But  how  is  the  metallic 
sound  produced  by  them  T  In  every  act  of  breathing,  talking, 
and  coughing,  the  air  which  is  forced  through  the  aperture  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  puts  in  motion  the  iur  and  the  flaid 
already  found  there.  Hence,  a  vibration  results  which  is 
followed  by  the  metallic  sound. 

But  what  is  the  element  of  the  whole  disease?  Of 
nature  is  the  primary  morbid  process  within  the  lungs  wl 
serves  as  the  point  of  departure  (so  to  speak)  for  the  s 
morbid  processes  that  follow  ?  Surely  it  may  be  any  disease  or 
morbid  process  that  is  capable  of  effecting  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  pleura  investing  the  lungs ;  whether  by  ulcera- 
tion, slough,  or  rupture.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  PhtHsia 
Pulmonalis  is  found  to  do  this  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
A  Vomica,  being  formed  and  already  communicating  with  the 
bronchi  on  the  one  hand,  reaches,  penetrates,  and  communicates 
with  the  ca\ity  of,  the  pleura  on  the  other.  In  all  cases  within 
my  own  experience  Phthisis  has  thus  become  the  element  of  the 
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whole  disease,  escept  ona.  And  there  a  gangrenous  portion  of 
long  opened  the  way  of  i-ommunication  between  the  bronchi 
aad  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  produced  all  the  conditionB 
necessary  to  the  auaoultatory  Sign  in  question. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  just  explanation  of  the  metallic  sound 
when  it  is  produced  by  (what  is  called)  Pneumothorax ;  or  that 
complex  disease  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  of  which  the 
meet  striking  result  is  a  collection  of  air  within  the  thoracic 
cavity, 

For  the  sake  of  this  explanation  I  have  thus  far  represented 
the  metallic  sound  as  if  it  were  a  single  auscultatory  Sign 
standing  alone,  that  so  you  might  undentaud  it  the  better.  But 
yon  can  only  recognise  it  and  see  its  importance  and  feel  an  in* 
terest  about  it,  by  having  it  represented  to  you  with  all  its 
Kttoidant  circumstances,  and  especially  with  the  other  auscul- 
iry  Signs  concurrent  with  it ;  these  contributing  to  determine 

and  it  to  determine  theirs, 
A  patient  may  have  all  the  general  fiyinptoms  of  Pulmonary 
■□sumption,  such  as  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  and  cough.     A 
days  ago  you  may  have  examined  his  chest  carefully,  and 
id  on  one  side  (the  right  perhaps)  gurgling  respiration  and 
gui^ling  oough,  and  cavernous  breathing,  and  at  times  pecto- 
riloquy, all  in  one  circumscribed  space  beneath  the  clavicle ;  and, 
around  this  space  and  over  the  upper  half  of  the  right  side,  con- 
lerable  dulness  both  when  you  knock  and  when  you  listen ; 
it  over  the  lower  half  a  satisfactory  resonance  to  percussion 
a  clear  respiratory  murmur.     On  the  left  side  you  may 
'lave  found  no  unnatural  sound  whatever,  but  tho  respiratory 
mormur  everywhere  exaggerated,  and  the  resonance  to  perous- 
everywhere  louder  even  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
whore  it  was  quite  loud  enough  for  health. 
Here  the  diagnosis  is  plain  enough.     The  upper  part  of  the 
it  lung  is  full  of  tubercles ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  la  one 
otnica  at  least :  while  the  lower  part  is  cither  free  from  tubercles 
[together,  or  contains  so  few  that  they  furnish  little  or  no 
ipedhnent   to  the  passage  of  air.     The  left  lung,  which   is 
iving  by  a  more  energetic  respiration  to  compensate  for  tho 
(bstruction  of  the  right,  may  contain  a  few  scattered  tubercles, 
[«r  none  at  all. 

Such  is  the  diagnosis  at  which  you  arrived  a  few  days  ago ; 


_      arov 
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and  Buch  tte  ob>-ious  auscultatory  Signs  that  led  you  to  it.  Bat 
nme  the  gurglings,  the  cavernous  sounda,  and  the  pectorfloquy 
have  ceased ;  the  upper  half  of  the  right  side,  before,  bebind, 
and  in  the  axilla,  which  was  so  dull,  has  become  clear  to  jitrcia- 
sioii,  and  hollow  and  resonant  as  a  drum  ;  and  the  lower  half, 
which  was  so  clear,  has  become  bo  duU,  that  neither  ear,  nor 
stethoscope,  nor  percussion,  can  ascertain  or  elicit  from  it  anj 
sound  whatever.  On  the  left  side  the  auscultatory  Signs  remaia 
just  what  they  were. 

But,  on  the  right  side,  what  sudden  and  extraordinary  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  parts  ivithin,  correspondent  with  the 
Budden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  auscultatory  Signs! 
Tou  will  see,  if  you  wait  and  look  a  little  more  inquisitively  into 
all  the  circumstances.  And  I  invite  youi"  most  curious  attention 
to  this  instance  ;  for  it  assigns  a  sort  of  triumph  to  Auscultation, 
showing,  I  conceive,  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  the  diagnosu 
of  internal  disease  is  capable. 

Where  it  was  dull,  the  cheat  is  resonant ;  where  it  wm 
resonant,  it  is  dull. 

It  is  resonant,  loudly  resonant  to  ]>eir-us3ion  at  the  upper 
part,*  Then  surely  thero  is  air  within, — But  the  ear  delects 
no  respiratory  murmur.  The  air,  therefore,  must  be  under 
some  peculiar  conditions.  Is  it  imprisoned  within  the  lung  in 
dilated  vesicles,  or  effused  from  ruptured  vesicles  beneath  the 
pleura?  There  is,  indeed,  the  same  contrast  between  what 
percussion  intimates  and  what  Auscultation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Emphysema.  But  there  is  no  Emphysema,  notwithstanding. 
The  resonance  is  too  loud,  and  too  uniformly  clear  all  round  the 
chest ;  and  the  air,  wherever  it  is,  is  in  too  free  a  space  for 
Emphysema,  For  the  same  reasons  the  air  cannot  be  contained 
m  any  mere  pulmonary  cavity,  however  large,  Besides, 
ear  not  only  detects  no  respiratory  murmur,  but  it  has  '. 
the  gurglings,  the  cavernous  sounds,  the  pectoriloquy  whij 
it  once  heard. 


i 


*  I  speak  of  "  the  upper  part  "  of  the  chest  gentraUi/  ;  for  it  ia  prol-, 
that  at  ita  very  summit  the  contrast  wUl  not  be  so  marked.  By  the  lii^ 
the  disewe  has  reached  the  Btnge  of  vomiciB,  the  apex  of  the  lung  has  ota 
contracted  finii  adhesion  to  the  ribs  ;  and  the  air,  finding  it3  way  into  tlie 
pleura^  from  an  opening  below  thia  adhesion,  cannot  have  the  efiect  of 
tendering  tympanitic  that  part  of  the  cheat  which  ia  oiotw  iL 


k 
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But  does  the  ear,  by  mere  listening,  catcli  no  sound  whatever, 
where  the  resonaiice  to  percussion  is  bo  loud?  Yes!  at  each 
breath,  each  voice,  or  each  cough,  it  catches  a  metallic  sound, 
which  lasts  for  an  instant,  like  an  echo,  after  the  breath,  the 
voice,  or  the  congh  has  ended ;  and  this  sound  is  a  ring  or  a 
tinkle. 

But  the  chest  is  dull,  absolutely  dull,  at  the  lower  part. 
And  the  cause  of  this  dulnesa  is  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
cavity.  Do  you  doubt  the  facf?  Then  move  the  trunk  of  the 
body  quickly  to  and  fro  ;  and  listen  the  while  with  your  ear  to 
the  thorax ;  and  you  will  at  each  auccussion  hear  the  plashing 
of  fluid  within.  Or  make  your  patient  alter  his  posture  &om 
the  vertical  to  the  horizontal,  or  vice  vcrsA,  and  the  resonance 
sod  the  dulness  will  sometimes  shift  their  situations. 

Thus  air  and  fluid  share  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  between 
them.  The  air  found  its  way  thither  from  the  Vomica,  either 
by  a  direct  perforation  of  its  walls,  or  by  a  fistulous  channel 
proceeding  from  it.  The  fluid  is  a  secretion  from  the  surface  of 
the  pleura  itself.  And  the  air  and  the  fluid,  thus  sharing  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  between  them,  do,  by  the  manner  in  which 
thoy  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other,  produce  the  ringing  or 
the  tinkling  which  accompanies  the  breathing,  the  voice,  or  the 
cough,  and  tho  plashing,  which  attends  succussion. 

Observe,  I  have  hero  spoken  of  a  single  instance,  but  1 
lave  represented  a  class.  And  if  you  will  view  it  as  such,  and 
will  consider,  in  this  instance,  how  wonderfully  Auscultation 
enables  your  knowledge  to  keep  pace  with  the  actual  procedure 
of  the  disease,  revealing  its  exact  conditions  at  each  particular 
'&ne,  and  its  changes  from  one  condition  to  another  from  time 
to  time,  you  must  allow  that  the  ear  may  sometimes  be  trusted 
not  less  confidently  than  the  eye  itself  for  a  sure  diagnosis. 
But  each  sense  lias  its  proper  sphere.  Yet,  in  this  instance,  if 
you  could  look  into  the  chest  of  the  living  man,  what  more 
could  you  know  than  you  do  know  by  listening  at  it  f 

Such  is  the  metallic  sound  proceeding  from  Pneumothorax, 
with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  concurrent  auscultatory 
Signs.  It  lias  always  been,  when  I  have  met  with  it,  a  tinklimj 
louder  or  fainter,  more  or  less  prolonged  into  an  echo, 
Lke  tbia  thing  or  that,  but  always  a  tinkling  sound. 

This  metallic  tinkling  does  not   occur  at  any  one  certain 


SUBJECTS   CONNECTED    WITH 
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period  of  phthiaical  disease.  I  have  known  it  discovered 
first  time  a  few  days  previous  to  the  patient's  death;  and  Iliiv* 
known  it  and  the  other  accompaniments  of  Pneumothorax  eiiit 
for  six  months ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  patient's  genenl 
health  has  improved,  and  he  has  even  gained  flesh.  These  varietiei 
in  the  clinical  history  of  different  cases  are  just  what  might  be 
expected.  The  conditions  out  of  which  the  metallic  dnkling 
springs,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  accidental.  A  vomica  may  happta 
to  he  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  may  ulcerate  it*  wiiy 
through  the  pleura,  as  well  at  one  period  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  as  at  another. 

But  1  do  not  mean  to  limit  the  possibility  of  survirisg, 
after  Pneumothorax  has  taken  place,  to  six  months,  or  to  any 
certain  period.  I  recollect  a  patient  or  two,  who,  after  they 
had  been  for  some  time  objects  of  great  interest,  on  account  of 
the  metallic  tinkling  and  the  audible  plashing  of  fiuid  wiOun 
the  chest,  suddenly  left  the  hospital,  and  took  care  to  leave  w 
no  means  of  tracing  them.  How  long  these  men  survived  I 
cannot  tell. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Pneumothorax  thus  superaddei! 
to  phthisis  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  great  aggravatioii  of 
the  patient's  distress.  For  he  is  often  still  able  to  move  his 
body  easily  in  bed,  and  even  to  walk  about  the  room.  In  somi- 
so  affected  I  have  remarked  the  interest,  and  even  the  amuse- 
ment, they  have  token  in  the  circumstances  of  their  own  com- 
plaint. The  business  of  Auscultation,  which  to  most  patients,  I 
fear,  is  a  trouble  and  a  distress,  they  submit  to  with  alacrity 
twenty  times  a  day.  They  hear,  themselves,  the  plashing  of 
fluid  within  the  thorax.  And  this,  which  they  think  so  stmnge, 
they  are  always  ready  to  exhibit,  and  to  shake  their  chests  W 
often  as  they  are  desired,  until  they  have  satisfied  the  curit 
of  every  inquirer. 

Probably  the  period  to  which  the  patient  survives  after  i 
metallic  tinkling  and  its  concomitant  symptoms  have 
and  the  much  or  little  augmentation  of  disti' 
them,  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of  fluid  effused  within 
chest,  and  the  kind  of  morbid  process  engaged  in  producing 

In  all  the  instances  of  Pneumothorax  with  the  metallic 
tinkling,  except  two,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  ibo 
patient  has  lived  several   months,  and  the  'fluid  found  upol 
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lissection  has  been  fhe  mere  serum  of  hydrothoraz.  In  one  of 
lie  accepted  instanoeSy  the  metallic  tinkling  was  not  present,  or 
A  least  not  discoTered,  imtil  within  three  days  of  the  patient's 
leatih ;  and  from  that  time  the  agony  was  frightful.  Moreover 
liere  was  this  pecidiarity  in  the  auscultatory  Signs,  that  eyery 
Mfft  of  the  chest,  in  all  positions  of  the  body,  returned  the 
ondest  resonance  to  percussion,  and  gave  out  the  clearest 
neftallic  tinkling  in  breathing,  in  speaking,  and  in  coughing. 
Hie  patient  was  too  ill  to  permit  succussion.  The  absence  of 
ts  direct  auscultatory  Signs  made  us  doubt  whether  there  was 
my  fluid  in  the  chest.  Fluid,  however,  was  found  in  very 
mall  quantity ;  but  that  fluid  was  pus. 

In  the  oilier  excepted  instance,  the  metallic  tinkling  was 
leard  for  eighteen  days  before  the  patient's  death.  It  was  a 
iaae  of  pneumonia,  in  which,  after  the  severity  of  the  inflam- 
nation  was  subdued,  Pneumothorax  arose,  with  metallic 
inkling  and,  during  the  last  few  days  of  existence,  with  fetid 
xpectoration. 

If,  on  the  left  side,  a  line  had  been  drawn  round  the  chest 
rem  the  sternum  to  the  spine,  on  a  level  with  the  mamma,  you 
nig^t  have  heard  the  metallic  tinkling  and  the  loudest  re- 
onance  upon  percussion,  everywhere  below  it;  and  a  clear  re- 
piratory  murmur  everywhere  above  it. 

TJpbn  examination  after  death,  the  left  lung  was  found 
idherent  to  the  ribs  in  a  space  corresponding  with  the  imaginary 
ine  just  indicated.  By  this  adhesion  the  pleura  was  divided 
nto  two  unequal  cavities.  In  the  upper  and  smaller  cavity  no 
luid  was  efiused,  and  the  lung  was  healthy.  In  the  lower  and 
arger  there  were  both  air  and  fluid,  and  the  lung  was  diseased, 
rhe  fluid  was  dark  and  fetid,  and  the  lung  was  partly  in  the 
iate  of  grey  and  red  hepatization  and  partly  gangrenous.  In 
he  midst  of  a  gangrenous  portion  was  an  oriflce  through  which 
lir  found  its  way  from  the  trachea  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
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I  FBBi.  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Medical  Profeaaioii 
to  give  them  some  account  of  the  Disease  lately  prevalent  at 
the  General  Penitentiary.  I  have  abstained  from  doiag  so 
until  the  present  time,  in  order  that  I  might  secure  for  it  that 
attention  which  medical  men  never  fail  to  bestow  upon  subjects 
essentially  their  own,  when  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves. 

So  long  OS  such  questions  happen,  from  circumstances,  to 
engage  the  interest  of  the  public,  or  to  admit  the  least  mixture 
of  party  spirit,  medical  men  can  hardly  feel  confident  of  their 
own  impartialitj' ;  and  they  would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  suspend 
their  inquiry,  and,  certainly,  to  withhold  their  decision,  until 
that  interest  and  that  spirit  have  had  time  to  subside. 

Whilo  the  Disease  of  the  Penitentiary  engrossed  a  large 
share  of  public  attention;  while  the  newspapers  were  discussing 
its  nature  and  treatment;  and  a  coroner's  jury  was  giving 
judgment  concerning  its  causes ;  while  it  furnished  matter  for 
debate  in  Parliament,  and  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  examining  evidence  and  reporting  upon  it,  such  a 
time  would  not  have  been  well  chosen  for  inviting  formally 
the  attention  of  medical  men  to  tho  same  subject ;  and  had  I 
then  been  prepared  with  this  account,  which  I  now  submit  to 
than,  I  should  still  have  suppressed  it,  until  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  their  decision  could  be  better  ensured. 

Dr.  Roget  and  myself  were  employed  in  tho  service  of  the 
Penitentiary  for  fifteen  monllis,  from  March,  1823,  to  May, 
X62i.    During  our  attendance,  we  were  accustomed  to  make 
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memoranda  of  all  circumBtancea  which  appeared  important  iit 
the  time,  respecting  the  prevalent  disease ;  and  we  both  of  m 
find  in  our  possession  some  short  note  of  almost  every  csH 
which  occurred. 

Besides  the  detail  of  symptoms,  and  of  the  effect*  of 
remedies  in  particular  cases,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing, 
from  timo  to  time,  general  descriptions  of  the  Disease  undw 
its  moat  striking  forms,  and  of  the  modes  in  which,  under  each 
form,  medical  treatment  seemed  to  operate  its  relief.  All  thwe 
details  and  descriptions,  which  I  made  in  the  course  of  my 
attendance,  I  preserved,  and,  when  the  period  of  my  eraploy- 
ment  at  the  Penitentiary  expired,  I  revised  and  put  them  in 
order,  and  found  them  capable  of  furnishing  the  materials  for 
the  following  history  of  the  Disease. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  our  attendance,  Dr.  Koget 
and  myself  felt  our  office  one  of  great  labour,  and  of  pecnliu 
difficulty.  The  medical  management  of  the  Prison  alone,  from 
the  number  of  the  sick,  from  the  nature  of  the  Disease,  sni 
the  character  of  the  patients,  was  by  no  means  an  incooader- 
able  charge.  But  in  addition  to  this,  we  bad  formal  RepoiU 
to  make,  questions  to  answer,  and  explanations  to  give,  verbally 
and  in  writing,  to  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Prison,  and 
to  Government ;  occasionally  coroners' juries  to  attend,  audi 
undergo  frequent  examinations  before  a  Select  Committee 
the  House  of  Commons. 

These  duties,  however,  which  were  simply  laborioni 
themselves,  were  only  rendered  painful  by  the  extreme 
lance  and  circumspection  which  peculiar  oircumatances, 
cessary  to  mention  in  this  place,  obliged  us  to  exercise  in 
our  conduct.  Nevertheless,  our  cordial  co-operation,  and 
mutual  friendship  and  confidence,  enabled  us  to  sustain  thee 
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and  responsibility  inseparable  from  our  office;  and  I  only 
now  allnde  to  them  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  our  daily 
labours  were  too  pressing  and  anxious  to  allow  us  to  expend 
much  time  in  arranging  the  notes  we  had  taken,  or  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  of  publication. 

These  notes,  however,  were  faithfully  taken  at  the  time,  and 
anffioiently  copious ;  and  the  history  which  I  have  drawn  from 
them,  will  be  foimd  (I  trust)  to  represent  the  real  character  of 
the  Disease,  clearly  and  intelligibly,  to  the  minds  of  medical 
men* 

As  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  our  charge  were  equally 
divided  between  Dr.  Roget  and  myself,  so  the  practical  measures 
adopted  were  the  result  of  our  consultations.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  eyer  arose  between  us  the  smallest  disagreement 
eitber  in  opinion  or  practice ;  and  I  reckon  it  among  the  best 
fruits  of  my  labours  on  this  occasion,  that  they  have  procured 
for  me  in  my  colleague  a  faithful  friend. 

To  Dr.  Boget  I  am  also  indebted  for  suggestions,  most 
useful  to  me  in  drawing  up  this  account  of  the  Disease,  and  I 
am  allowed  to  appeal  to  him  in  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

Four  months  of  the  fifteen,  during  which  we  were  employed 
at  the  General  Penitentiary,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  July  until 
November,  1823,  we  had  the  able  assistance  of  Drs.  Hue,  Mac- 
miohael,  and  Southey.  Under  what  circumstances,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  own  earnest  solicitation,  that  assistance  was 
granted  to  us,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  Narrative. 

It  is  my  duty,  however,  in  this  place,  to  state,  that  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  to  Dr.  Macmichael  especially,  is  to  be  attributed 
whatever  success  may  be  thought  thenceforward  to  have  attended 
our  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the  Disease.  Dr.  Boget 
and  myself  had  already  notified  to  the  Committee  our  belief, 
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that  there  was  some  cause  in  operation  over  and  above  tiiose 
to  wMcli  we  had  originally  attributed  it ;  and  that  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  contagion,  and  a  suspicion,  moreover,  of  an  injurious 
influence  peculiar  to  the  place,  but  nothing  ascertained  con- 
cerning either. 

Now,  Dr.  Macmichael,  in  perusing  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  apothecary,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  found  a  statement,  from  which  he  took  occasioii  to 
suggest  to  us  a  new  train  of  inquiry.  This  inquiry  ended  in 
the  production  of  certain  documents,  which  established  (we  con- 
ceive) the  prevalence  of  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  having  the 
same  general  character  with  that  which  constituted  a  principal 
part  of  the  late  epidemic,  within  the  Penitentiary,  since  its  first 
foundation. 
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j  In  giving  a  medical  history  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  at 
j  the  General  Penitentiary,  I  shall  beat  succeed  in  rendering  it 
I  intelligible  to  the  reader,  if  I  describe  all  the  circumstances 
I  Donaeoted  with  it  io  the  same  order  in  which  they  originally 
presented  themselves  to  my  own  observation. 

The  disease  did  not  immediately  discover  its  complet<; 
charscler.  It  put  on  a  great  variety  of  forms,  while  all  its 
symptoms  did  not  appear  at  one  time  and  in  each  individual ; 
and  it  is  only,  aft«r  continual  observation  of  it  during  the 
space  of  more  than  twelve  months,  in  which  it  has  existed  and 
ceased,  and  again  and  again  recurred  in  many  hundred  indivi- 
dnslfi,  that  I  can  state,  what  I  now  venture  to  do,  concerning 
its  ^rmptoms  and  its  essential  nature,  its  treatment  and  its 
probable  causes. 

There  remain  many  circumstances  respecting  this  disease, 
of  which  I  profess  myself  still  ignorant,  and  which  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it  for 
many  years,  could  alone  satisfactorily  explain. 

The  character  of  the  disease,  as  it  first  came  under  our 
observation,  will  bo  best  collected  from  the  Report,  which  Dr. 
Roget  and  myself  delivered  to  the  Committee  on  the  0th  of 
April,  1823. 
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In  consequence  of  the  unusual  degree  of  sickness  which  hjJ 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  Penitentiary,  we  were  deaini 
to  visit  it,  and  to  take  the  sick  under  our  care,  to  inquire  mto 
the  origin  of  the  prevalent  disease,  and  to  turn  our  attentiu 
particularly  to  the  dietary. 

This  Keport  contains  the  sum  of  our  observation  and 
inquiries  during  a  month,  and  the  conclusions  which  seemed 
fairly  to  result  £rom  them. 


REPORT   OF  THE   PHYSICIANS   ON   THE   STATE  OF  THB 
GENERAL  PENITENTIARY  AT  MILBANK. 


TO  TKB  OOMMHTEB  or  TUB  6KNEBAL  PEBirEKTIABY  AT  MILBAn. 

Gemtlbubm, 

In  conformity  irith  the  inrtructions  conveyed  to  uh  in  your  iwoto- 
tion  of  the  !8th  Febraory  last,  we  have  visited  the  Penitentiuy  di 
since  the  Ist  of  March  ;  we  have  carefully  and  repcateijly  examined,  it 
different  timea,  the  state  of  health  of  each  individual  prisoner ;  we  hi  " 
taken  constant  charge  of  the  sick  in  the  infimiarieg  ;  we  have  comma 
cated  continually  with  your  medical  officers,  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  ) 
Pratt,  and  frequently  with  the  other  officers  of  the  cetahlishment ;  we  hi 
mode  whatever  inquiries  seemed  requisite  to  obtain  correct  infoimattill 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  i 
disease  lately  prevalent  in  the  Penitentiary,  the  causes  which  j 
contribnted  to  ita  production,  and  the  meaaa  most  expedient  for  its  fl 
and  most  likely  to  prevent  ita  recurrence  ;  and  we  have  agreed  npcm.  fl 
following  Report  : — 

From  the  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the  establish  ment,  and  particn 
of  the  matron,  it  appears,  that  during  the  last  autumn  the  general  heallll 
the  prisoners  began  visibly  to  decline.     They  became  pale  and  langlli^^ 
and  thin  and  feeble.    Those  employed  in  tasks  requiring  much  bodi^ 
exertion,  were  unequal  to  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  formerly.    Those 
at  the  mill  could  grind  less  corn  ;  those  at  the  pmnp  could  raise  less  water. 
From  time  to  time  several  of  the  laundry-w omen  fainted  under  their  wodcj  ■ 
and  the  business  of  the  laundry  could  only  be  carried  on  by  continiii 
changing  the  hands  engaged  in  it.     Such  waa  tlie  general  state  of  i 
prisoner  throughout  the  winter. 

Still,  notwithstanding  thia  remarkable  depression  of  the  general  heoldii 
there  appeared  among  them  no  manifest  signs  of  any  peculiar  disease.  The 
number  of  sick  received  into  the  infirmariea  did  not  much  exceed  the  pro- 
portion which,  ill  the  winters  of  former  years,  it  had  borne  to  the  totol 
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r  ptisoDers ;  nnd  Lheir  Jiaorders  were  those  ominontj  iaciJeat  to 
leold  wi^atlier.    It  waa  not  iiDtil  the  begiiiDiiig  of  Febniaiy,  that  any  marks 
■  of  scurvj'  were  reported  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  having  been  noticed  by  him 
r  on  a  few  individuals  in  the  infirmaries.    And  here  it  may  be  observetl,  that 
tli«se  roarkE  aie,  at  their  tiiat  appearance,  peculiarly  apt  to  escape  discovery, 
OtUess  the  attention  be  particularly  directed  towards  them  ;  and  that  they 
often  exifit  for  a  long  time,  entirely  tmuoticcd  by  the  patient  liimaelf. 
Between  the  I4th  of  February  and  the  Ist  of  March,  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  priMinera  came  into  the  infirmaries,  affected  chielly  with  diarrhma 
and  dysenteiy.    The  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  were  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
were  suspected  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  scorbutic  disease.    At  this 
time,  alto,  all  these  various  affections  were  found  spreading  extensively, 
bat  in  different  degrees  of  severity,  throaghout  the  prison. 

On  the  38th  of  Februaiy,  our  assistance  was  called  for  ;  and  having 

learned  the  facts  already  detEiiled,  we  began  our  examination  of  the  prison 

L-Hid  the  iDfimiarics  on  the  1st  of  March.    We  found  the  prevailing  disease 

Bito  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Scurry,  and 

^'Vhieh  is  chafBClerized  by  livid  spots,  or  blotches  of  the  skin,  especially  on 

*  t  lowei  extremities.     Conjoined  with  the  scurvy,  in  almost  every  case, 

!  was  diarrhoia  or  dysentery.     There  were  indeed,  a  few  instances  of 

without  disorder  of  the  bowels  ;  and  moreover,  numerous  ijistances 

1  of  diarrhcea  and    dysenteiy,   where  no  marks  of  scurvy  hod 

But  still,  whether  the  scurvy  subsisted  alone,  or  the  diarrhtca 

r  dysentery  subsisted  atone,  or  whether  they  were  conjoined  in  the  e  uue 

tdlviduals,  there  was  found  in  all  those  who  suffered  from  either,  or  liom 

I  koth,  the  same  constitutional  derangement,  denoted  by  a  sallow  counten- 

UW,  an  impaired  digestion,  diminished  muscular  strength,  a  feeble  circu- 

latton,  various  degrees  of  nervous  affection,  as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms, 

•ad  various  degrees  of  mental  despondency. 

These  locts  seemed  to  lead  directly  to  the  belief,  that  the  diarrhma  and 

lyaentsiy,  and  scurvy,  had  their  origin  in  the  same  morbid   state  of  the 

ttitution.     In  this  belief  we  were  more  and  more  confirmed  by  farther 

Bebaervation  ;  and  we  soon  had  the  means  of  determining  with  certainty, 

il  they,  in  reality,  constituted  one  and  the  same  disease.    We  examined 

J  dissection  the  bodies  of  two  prisoners  who  died  dysenteric,  and  found 

I   various   parts   of    the   intestines,   the   morbid   appearances   called,  in 

HUadical  language,  Eechymoies;  that  is,  spots  of  the  same  kind  ns  those 

I  the  skin  constitute   scurvy.      We  found,  in  fact,  an   absolute 

'  of  the  bowels,  of  which   the  diarrhoia  or  dysentery  was  only  a 

mplom  and  conse'iuence. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  disease,  we  found  more  than  one-half 

f  the  whole  number  of  jirisoners  affected  by  it,  in  one  or  other,  or  in  all 

P^la  forms  ;  bnt  the  proportion  was  not  the  same  among  the  prisoners  of 

'  iltlfereol    sexes,    or    belonging  to    different   dosses.      The   women   were 

affected  much  more   extensively  than  the   men  ;   and  of  both  men  and 

women,  Hu  second  class,  which  is  composed  of  those  who  have  been 

longot  in  confinement,  was  affected  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  tlie 
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first  cIoBs,  which  comprises  those  who  have  hceti  more  recently  imprisoned. 
Of  the  women,  about  two-thirds  were  ill  of  the  disease ;  of  the  men,  Mlher 
leu  than  one-half.  Of  the  women  in  the  first  class,  one-half  were  ill ;  of 
those  in  the  second  class,  five-sevenths.  Of  the  men  in  the  first  diet, 
ahove  one-tliird  were  iU  ;  of  those  in  the  second  class,  rather  more  tim 
one-half.  The  exact  numbers  are  stated  in  the  Table  subjoined  la  this 
Beport. 

Some  striking  exemptions  retjuire  to  he  noticed.  Of  the  24  prixnu'i! 
employed  in  the  kitchens  (13  men  and  11  women)  belonging  to  tlitcliR 
which  had  suffered  most  extensively,  all  were  free  from  the  diieue, 
excepting  three,  one  woman  and  two  men.  Theae  three  had  been  po- 
moted  to  the  kitchen  within  four  days.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  ik 
officers  and  servants  of  the  establishment,  together  with  their  fumiljet, 
residing  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  amounting  to  106  individnil', 
were  universally  exempt  from  the  disease. 

We  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the  disrate  In 
question  might  he  considered  as  having  commenced,  and  the  gradatinni  k 
-which  it  had  reached  its  present  extent  and  aggravation.  It  applied 
leaaonable  to  assume,  that  whenever  npon  the  feehle  and  dnwpiig 
condition  observed  among  the  prisoners  throughout  the  winter,  diarrtm 
or  dysentery,  or  scurry  supervened,  then  the  diaease  was  fully  conatituted. 
With  respect  to  the  scurvy,  it  was  .scarcely  possible  to  assign  the  exact  tiuw 
at  which  it  commenced,  on  account  of  the  insidious  mode  of  its  nttnclL 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  elude  observatioD  on  its  first  appeanuec 
But  we  have  fully  satisfied  ourselves,  that  there  existed  among  the  temile 
prisoners,  a  few  cases  of  decided  scurvy,  as  early  an  the  monlli  "f 
November.  Among  the  men  we  cannot  trace  any  instance  of  scurvy,  bwt 
to  a  remoter  period  than  two  months.  It  is  certain,  however,  thnt  it  «v 
not  until  after  Christmas  that  the  scurvy  had  spread  very  eitentivJT 
Among  either  sex.  About  the  middle  of  January,  the  instances  hiJ 
become  numerous  among  the  women  ;  and  an;ong  the  men,  about  th* 
middle  of  February  ;  and  it  continued  to  increase  prt^ressiveiy  in  both 
Mxes,  until  the  first  week  in  March. 

The  diarrhfflft  and  dysentery  appear,  in  their  origin  and  pro| 
have  kept  pace  with  the  scorbutic  symptoms.  Upon  inquiry  m 
prisoners,  we  found  that  eomc  of  thetn  had  been  occaaiooally  » 
bom  dianhixa  before  Christmas  ;  but  the  instances  being  few,  and  () 
«aaea  yielding  readily  to  common  remedies,  they  did  not  excite  any  alMO- 
and  were  naturally  imputed  to  occidental  causes.  Under  ordinary  citcnni- 
stances,  such  a  conclusion  might  h.ive  been  fairly  admitted  ;  hot 
considering  what  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  then  was,  and  villi 
our  knowledge  of  what  has  since  occurred,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  in 
some  of  these  instances,  the  diarrhuHt  belonged  to  the  same  disease,  ot 
which  it  has  since  been  found  to  constitute  the  principal  and  most 
formidable  symptom. 

In  the  course  of  January,  the  instances  of  diarrhcEa  were  too  numeroui 
.0  be  attributable  to  common  or  occidental  causes.    £ut,  even  then,  it  M 
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not  become  matter  of  general  complaint,  for  it  vas  sot  attended,with  macli 
p«iu,  and  in  most  of  the  sufferers  it  continued  for  a  short  peiiod  onty ,  and 
theo  ceased ;  but  it  renewed  its  attacks  from  time  to  time  on  the  same 
individnal,  gradnollj,  thoKgh  insensibly,  impsiring  Itis  strength.  In  this 
nunoer,  through  the  month  of  January,  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
sustaining  a  severe  injury  to  their  constitution,  without  being  conscious  of 
tnon  than  an  accidental  ailment,  and  without  applying  for  relief. 

Incieuing  daily  in  eitent  and  severity,  it  at  length  became  matter  of 
flonphunt ;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  diarrbcEa  and  dysentery 
eonatitated  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  infirmaries.  Three 
deaths  from  this  disease,  occurreO  between  the  14th  of  February  and  the 
lat  of  Uarch,  the  day  an  which  we  made  our  first  examination  of  the 
prison  and  the  infirmaries.  In  the  prison,  the  disease  had  reached  the 
extent  already  mentioned  ;  and  in  tlie  infirmaries  there  were  64  patients 
Itbonring  under  the  disease  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms. 

In  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  question,  we  think  it 
light  to  state  our  persuasion,  that  the  situation  of  the  prison  has  not 
«ontributed  to  its  production.  First,  because,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it 
ta  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  disease  would  have  occurred  in 
foRoer  yean ;  whereas  it  has  never  appeared  until  the  present  winter. 
Beoondly,  bad  this  been  the  case,  the  officers  of  the  prison,  being  equally 
obnoiious  with  the  prisoners  to  any  injurious  influence  of  situation,  could 
not  have  been  universally  eiempt,  as  it  appears  Ihey  have  been,  from 
the  same  disease.  Thirdly,  because,  if  the  situation  of  tlie  prison  be 
ininriooB,  it  must  be  presunied  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  marsh  miasmata 
arising  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  yet,  since  its  establishment,  the  prison  has 
been  altf^ther  free  from  those  diseases  which  marsh  miasmata  confessedly 
tmgeDder.  Fourthly,  because  marsh  miafimata  always  arise  during  the  hoi, 
and  never  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  diseases  which 
they  engender  belong  to  the  same  seasons.  Lastly,  because  although  scurvy 
and  dysentery  have  undoubtedly  been  found  prevalent  in  marshy  districts, 
y«  when  marsh  miasmata  have  produced  them,  they  have  been  associated 
with  intermittent  fevers,  and  have  occurred  only  at  the  hot  seasons  of  the 
fcar.  Tt  may  possibly  be  suspected  that  the  simple  dampness  of  the 
•ituation  may  have  contributed  something  to  the  disease.  But  we  con 
■(ate  with  confidence,  that  every  part  of  the  prison  is  singularly  dry  ; 
and  that  in  no  cell  or  passage,  on  no  floor  or  ceiling,  or  wall  of  the 
|iriaon,  have  we  found  the  smallest  stain  or  appearance  of  moisture. 

Several  circumstances  respecting  the  disease  in  question,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  seemed  to  limit  the  causes  of  its  production  to 
meh  as  could  have  hod  their  operation  csclusively  Upon  the  prisoners,  and 
capedolly  at  the  present  season,  and  now  for  the  first  time.  One  such 
cause  is  found,  we  conceive,  in  the  diet  of  the  prison.  During  the  lost 
eight  months  the  diet  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  ever  since  its 
Mablishnivnt  The  change  which  took  place  in  July  lost,  reduccil  the 
animal  part  of  the  diet  to  almost  nothing.  In  a  soup  made  of  pease  or 
oa  heads  were  bailed,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ox  h 
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male,  and  one  to  120  female,  pri^imera  :  imd  we  founil  upoir  isqitii?',  Ihal 
the  meat  of  one  ox  head  weighed,  upon  an  average,  eight  pounils,  which, 
being  divided  among  a  hundred,  allows  only  an  ounce  and  a  quulet  Fst 
each  prisoner.  This  new  diet  bad  been  continued  until  the  present linu ; 
and  to  it  we  mainly  oiscribe  the  production  of  the  disease  in  (question. 

It  does,  nevertheless,  appear  to  us,  that  the  diet  of  the  prison  bo  nut 
itself  alone  been  productive  of  the  disease,  hut  that  it  required  the  can- 
currcnce  of  other  causes,  of  which  the  severity  of  the  winter  was  prolnll)' 
the  chief.  The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  the  commeiiccnitid 
of  the  cold  weather,  and  its  progress  and  increase  hove  kept  pace  nilh  it 
There  are,  moreover,  two  cii^umslances  which  uonfirin  us  in  the  teW, 
that  diet  and  cold  have  been  coticurrent  causes.  The  suiFereiB  w«re  Du* 
numerous  in  that  class  of  priaoneis  nhich  were  moat  exposed  to  tlie  inSiiEiiu 
of  cold,  from  the  lower  tempemture  of  the  cells  in  which  they  ptnthi 
night :  showing,  that  where  both  causes  most  conspicuously  concurred,  thi 
disease  was  most  extensively  produced.  Yet  those  individuals  of  tbat  dw^ 
who,  sleeping  in  the  same  cells  and  exposed  to  the  same  low  tempentun 
by  night,  were  employed  in  the  kitchen  by  day,  and  had  access  to  nekr 
diet,  were  universally  exempt ;  sliowing,  that  where  one  cause  wu  VOi- 
drawn,  the  other  was  of  itaelf  inadequate  to  produce  the  disease. 

Such  being  the  character  and  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  Penitentiiif, 
and  such  its  most  probable  causes,  we  proceeded  to  adopt  those  meuura 
for  counteracting  it,  which  its  own  nature,  and  the  opinion  we  entertunad 
of  its  origin  seemed  to  suggest.  We  ordered  an  immediate  change  ialM 
diet  of  the  prison.  In  place  of  pease  and  barley  soup  for  dinner,  m  wb- 
stituted  a  daily  allowance  of  four  ounces  of  fleah  meat,  and  eight  onncei  d 
rice  daily  for  each  prisoner,  and  white  bread  instead  of  brown  :  and,  u  du 
cheapest  and  best  antiscorbutic  article  of  diet  which  could  be  proctuid  tf 
thi«  season  of  the  year,  we  ordered  three  oranges  for  every  prisoner  diilf, 
one  at  each  meal. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  methods  of  medical  treatment  emplt^td 
in  the  infirmaTies. 

On  our  examinations  of  the  prison  between  the  12th  and  the  19&  of 
March,  we  found  the  general  aspect  of  the  prisoners  visibly  impionl 
The  taskmasters  informed  us  that  they  were  more  cheerful,  and  didtW* 
work  ;  and  particularly  that  those  employed  at  the  mill  could  grind  M*- 
tbird  more  flour.  The  scorbutic  marks  had,  in  almost  eveiy  Mi* 
begun  to  decline,  and  in  many  of  the  slighter  coses  hod  absolutely  iB*- 
appeared. 

On  our  general  surveys  of  tbe  prison  between  the  Slst  of  Uaidi  n' 
the  4tb  of  April,  we  could  not  find  more  than  fifty  individuals  nt  ImA 
■exes,  on  whom  any  marks  of  scurvy  remained  ;  and  on  the  greater  nninbci 
of  these,  they  were  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  detected. 

Tbe  diarrbcea  and  dysentery  have,  upon  the  whole,  kept  pace  is  timi 
decline  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  scorbutic  spots.  On  euli  ^ 
our  examinations  of  Che  prison,  we  found  them  relieved  or  cured  nearly  ■■> 
the  same  proportion  ;    and,  on  our  last    examination,  there  wen  not 
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naining  so  many  as  twenty  cases  of  bowel  complaints  in  the  whole 
ifion. 

It  is  proper  to  lemark  that  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  being  the  most 
imidable  part  of  the  disease,  was  that  for  which  medical  treatment  was 
ledally  required.  Therefore,  of  the  prisoners  thus  affected,  we  have 
aatantly  received  as  many  into  the  infirmaries  as  there  was  room  to 
x>mmodate,  whether  their  cases  were  severe  or  slight.  At  the  period 
len,  as  we  have  stated,  the  disease  was  upon  the  decline,  that  is,  during 
e  last  weeks  of  March,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  greater 
when  of  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries  than  at  the  period  when  the  disease 
all  its  forms  was  at  its  greatest  aggravation  and  extent,  that  is,  during 
e  first  week  in  March.  The  truth  is,  that  when  we  began  our  attendance, 
I  foand  only  the  severer  cases  of  bowel  complaints  in  the  infirmaries ; 
It  as  soon  as  we  had  learned,  by  the  dissection  of  two  patients  who  died 
venteric,  that  the  disease  tended  to  produce  irreparable  organic  mischief 

the  intestines,  we  thought  it  right  to  bring  as  many  cases  as  possible 
ider  strict  medical  treatment :  and  moreover,  as  soon  as  we  had  learned 
the  course  of  our  observations,  the  great  liability  of  the  diarrhoea  and 
'smtery  to  return,  we  thought  it  right  to  use  the  greatest  possible  vigilance 
'er  particular  cases,  during  the  period  of  their  convalescence.  Hence, 
my  in  whom  we  most  strongly  suspected  this  proneness  to  relapse,  were 
ill  kept  in  the  infirmaries,  after  the  actual  symptoms  of  their  disease  had 
■appeared  ;  and  a  convalescent  ward,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  accom- 
odation of  the  infirmaries,  was  opened  for  their  benefit.  These  are  the 
cemnstances  that  are  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
rpazent  inconsistency  of  the  number  in  the  infirmaries  being  greater,  at 
e  very  time  when  the  disease  in  the  prison  was  daily  and  rapidly 
dining. 

From  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  present  day,  222  patients  have  been 
mitted  into  the  infirmaries,  making,  with  the  110  already  there,  a 
tal  of  332  patients.  Of  these,  eleven  have  died,  six  of  dysentery,  and 
e  remaining  five  of  diseases  unconnected  with  the  present  disease.  At 
vsent,  the  total  number  of  patients  in  the  infirmaries  is  101,  namely,  64 
amen  and  37  men.  Of  this  number  we  consider  that  36  are  convalescent, 
id  exhibit  no  symptom  of  disease  ;  and  they  are  retained  in  the  infirmaries 
dy  by  way  of  precaution  against  relapse  :  19  only  are  still  suffering  the 
mptoms  of  the  disease  ;  and  46  are  affected  with  other  complaints. 

It  remains  for  us  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  by  suggesting 
them  some  considerations  respecting  diet  With  regard  to  the  diet  of 
isoners  undergoing  punishment  for  crimes,  we  presume  the  object  to  be, 
at  they  should  have  enough  for  nourishment  and  health,  and  nothing 
ore.  How  much,  and  what  quality  of  food  will  actually  suffice  for  this 
irpose,  can  be  deduced  only  from  numerous  and  careful  experiments. 
at  no  such  experiments,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  been  made.  There 
e  certainly  none  upon  record,  to  which  we  can  refer  for  information. 
^e  beg,  therefore,  that  the  observations  we  venture  to  make,  and  the 
(commendations  we  offer,  respecting  diet,  may  be  accepted  as  the  result 
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of  the  be«t  conHideratioQ  we  can  give  to  the  subject,  in  the  absence  o 
positive  eiperifflenta. 

Practicallj,  the  maiQ  question  Heema  to  be,  Can  sDimal  food  1«  safdf  J 
eioluded  from  priaonfl,  and  particularly  from  the  Ptnitentiary  1 
aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  Bgriuultaral  popnlatioD  of  tlut 
country  subaista  altogether  upon  vegetable  food,  and  is  generally  reputed 
vigorous  and  healthy  ;  and  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  inferenpe,  that  iU. 
exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  ymerally  wholesome  ;  and  we  allow,  moreover, 
that  to  submit  those  confined  in  priaona  to  auch  a  diet,  is  a  justifiabla 
experiment  But  still  it  is  merely  an  experiment ;  and  considering  that 
every  circumstance  of  the  present  condition  and  previous  habits  of  than 
imprisoned  for  felonious  crimes,  is  as  different  oa  poauble  from  the  simpb 
condition  and  simple  habits  of  an  agricultural  population,  we  sbould  not 
lie  surprised  to  find  that  the  experiment  generally  failed.  At  the  Peniten- 
tiary there  are,  we  conceive,  peculiar  obstacles  to  its  succesi.  TbcM 
consist  chiefly  in  the  long  periods  of  confinement,  and  the  great  nnmberof 
piifoners. 

To  prisoners  in  a  house  of  correction,  whose  period  of  confinement  ia 
limited  to  a  few  months,  little  hazard  would  result  from  an  habitoally 
scanty  diet  People  may  be  under-nourished  for  a  short  time,  wiUr 
impunity  ;  but  prisoners  who  are  in  the  course  of  a  confinement  for  five, « 
seven,  or  ten  years  (and  none  are  condemned  to  less  in  the  Penitentiary), 
cannot  safely  be  subjected  to  the  same  ayatem.  Many  injurious  inflaeneH 
will  arise  in  the  course  of  years,  which  a  few  months  would  not  produce. 
There  will  be  changes  and  inclemencies  of  seaaons  to  be  provided  agumt, 
and  the  heavy  pressure  of  moral  circumstances,  for  which,  although  thej 
cannot  be  strictly  appreciated,  large  allowances  muat  be  made.  The  gre4t 
number  of  prisoners  at  tbe  Feoitentiary,  independently  of  the  contingenda 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  course  of  a  long  confinement,  renden 
such  an  experiment  peculiarly  iiozardoua.  Restriction  to  a  vegetable  diet, 
or  to  a  diet  that  is  considered  just  sufficient  for  nourishment  and  healtb, 
requires  a  constant  vigilance  over  the  health  of  each  individual  priaonet. 
Such  a  vigilance  is  the  only  security  against  the  possible  evils  that  maf 
arise.  In  a  prison  containing  GO  priaoner«,  a  diet  even  of  bread  and  wata 
may  be  adopted  without  hazard  ;  because  there  the  requisite  d^ree  of 
vigilance  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  medical  superintendent  of  such  a  priaoft 
would  become  so  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  individuals,  as  to  see  at  oi 
the  earliest  indications  of  disease  in  any  one  of  them.  But  in  a  prison  ot 
tainuig  tHiO  or  1000  prisoners,  the  requisite  degree  of  vigilance  wouU  b 
imposaible;  and  for  the  want  of  it,  a  great  hazard  would  be  incnired  b 
adopting  the  same  system  of  diet. 

For  these  reasons,  and  especially  because  the  diet  of  the   last  e 
months,  in  which  the  animal  matter  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  fa 
mainly   contributed,   as   we   conceive,   to   produce  the   present   ( 
disease,  we  recommend  that,  in  future,  animal  food  should  make  a  li 
part  of  the  diet  at  tbe  Penitentiary. 

Upon  the  subject  of  diet,  we  recommend : — 
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Ist.  That  half  a  pound  of  flesh  meat,  without  bone,  be  allowed  to  eveiy 
pTiaoner,  mice  a  weekj  on  Sunday, 

find.  That,  in  addition,  half  a  pound  of  flesh  meat  be  allowed  to  eveiy 
priaoner  once  a  fortnight,  on  any  day  that  the  Committee  may  think  proper. 

3xd.  That  white  bread  should  always  be  given  to  the  prisoners,  that  is, 
bread  made  of  the  best  wheat  flour,  and  free  from  all  impurities. 

4Ui.  That  the  prisoners  should  have  one  meal  each  day  entirely  of  solid 

food ;  that  is,  if  they  have  gruel  for  breakfast,  and  gruel  for  supper,  that 

their  dinner  should  not  be  of  soups  or  broth;  but  that,  of  whatever 

▼egetable  or  animal  substances  it  consist,  they  should  be  given  in  a  solid 

form. 

As  to  the  kind  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  principal  meal  of  the 

prisonerB,  a  certain  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to  those  which  are 

most  easily  procured.    All  the  vegetables  in  common  use  are  wholesome. 

Potatoes  and  rice  can  be  procured  at  all  times ;  and  fortunately  they  are  the 

moat  nutritious. 

We  recommend,  that  the  present  allowance  of  four  ounces  of  flesh  meat, 
with  one  orange,  daily,  be  continued  to  every  prisoner  for  a  month :  that 
afterwaida  four  ounces  of  flesh  meat  be  given  on  alternate  days  for  a 
fortnight,  and  that  then,  if  the  general  state  of  the  priaou  be  healthy,  it  be 
pat  upon  the  ordinary  diet,  that  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 

In  cloaing  our  Report,  we  beg  to  express  our  firm  conviction  that  there 
is  now  no  obstacle  to  the  entire  re-establishment  to  the  healthy  state  of  the 
F^tentiary.  We  must,  nevertheless,  add,  that  for  several  weeks  to  come, 
occasional  cases  of  bowel  complaint  will  probably  still  be  found  to  arise  in 
the  prison;  we  suggest,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  great  vigilance  and 
frequent  inspection,  that  none  of  such  cases  may  pass  undiscovered ;  and  we 
recommend,  that  every  case,  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed,  be  removed  to  the 
infirmary,  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  medical  treatment.  Security 
•gainst  relapse  will  best  be  obtained  by  whatever  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  constitutions  of  those  who  have  already  suffered,  and  especially  by  still 
employing  the  means  which  have  hitherto  maiuly  contributed  to  their 
zeoovexy.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  recommended  the  continuance 
of  tho  present  allowance  of  animal  food  for  another  month. 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
6am  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  of  the  diet  used  in  different  prisons  in 
England,  contained  in  the  answers  to  questions  which  were  sent  to  the 
minting  magistrates,  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  health  of 
prisoners.  But  on  comparing  the  difterent  plans  of  diet  detailed  in  those 
answers,  which  have  as  yet  reached  us,  with  the  objects  and  system  of  the 
General  Penitentiary,  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  them  will  be  at  all 
suitable  to  that  establishment.  We  have  to  observe,  however,  that  answers 
to  the  above-mentioned  questions,  have  been  received  only  from  seven  of 
the  prisons  that  have  been  written  to  for  information  on  these  subjects. 

(Signed)  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D. 

P.  M.  RoGET,  M.D. 
bth  April,  1823. 
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NUMBERS  AFFECTED  WITH  THE  DISEASE. 

Table  of  the  number  of  Prisoners  of  different  denominations,  who  weie 
labouring  under  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  the  Scorbutic  DiBease,  in 
the  General  Penitentiary,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1823. 


Mascb,  1823. 

Total 
Number  of 
Prisonen. 

Number  m 

of  the 

DiBeaM. 

EoniT 

NUBN 

peroflik 

MAT.R8. 
JT irsi  v^ja9o    ...     ...     ...     •*•     ...     ... 

Second  Class        

309 
222 

110 
121 

35 
54 

Confined  ...  under  1  year 

„             between  1  &  2  years    ... 
„             between  2  &  3  years    ... 
„             between  3  &  4  years    ... 
„             above  4  years 

173* 

156 

165 

28 

9 

40 
74 
91 
19 

7 

23 
47 
55 
68 
78 

Total  Males 

531 

231 

44 

FEMALES. 

J^  ll^l  V^lUr^n      .«.        .,a        ,.,       ...        ...        ... 

Second  Class        

94 
233 

52 
165 

55 

71 

Confined  ...  under  1  year 

„             between  1  &  2  years     . . . 
„             between  2  &  3  years     ... 
,,             between  3  &  4  years     ... 
.,             above  4  years        

37 
93 
106 
68 
23 

12 
65 
74 
56 
10 

38 

70 
70 
82 
43 

Total  Females 

327 

'       217 

1 

66 

OF   BOTH  SEXES. 

■I? irSb  vyiass    ...     ...     .■■     ...     ...     ... 

Second  Class 

403 
455 

162 
286 

1 

40 
63 

Total  Prisoners    ... 

858 

448 

52 

From  this  Report  it  is  obvious,  that  we  had  no  other  opinion 
concerning  the  disorder,  than  that  it  consisted  of  a  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery,  and  a  slight  scurvy  combined ;  that  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  impoverished  diet  and  a  severe  winter ;  that  it  was 
already  nearly  cured,  and  that^  although  occasional  instances  of 

♦  Of  these  85  had  been  received  into  the  prison  since  the  1st  of  January, 
and  therefore  had  been  subject  for  a  much  shorter  time  to  the  influence  of 
llic  presumed  causes  of  the  disease. 
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Telapse  might  be  expected^  the  health  of  the  prisoners  would 
probably  be  re-established  at  no  distant  period. 

Witii  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  all  the  facts, 
which  had  come  to  our  knowledge,  seemed  to  conduct  so 
obviouslj  to  one  conclusion,  that  we  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
it ;  and  the  facts  themselves,  being  entirely  of  a  nature  to  be 
oomprehended  by  persons  not  medical,  we  thought  ourselves 
called  upon  to  state  them  fully  in  the  Seport,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  might  possess  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the 
condiiaion  to  which  they  had  brought  us,  was  correct. 

There  were  certain  other  circumstances  which  further  con- 
firmed us  in  our  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  disease 
and  the  probability  of  its  early  disappearance.  These,  how- 
ever, being  more  strictly  medical,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
(considering  to  whom  the  Report  was  addressed)  formally  to 
specify.  The  rapid  recovery  of  the  sick,  when  the  causes  were 
removed  from  which  their  disease  was  suspected  to  spring,  was 
a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  those  causes  were  rightly 
ascertained. 

In  regard  to  such  diseases,  especially,  as  are  engendered  by 
defective  nutrition,  we  knew  it  to  be  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  they  are  generally  capable  of  being  speedily  and  effectually 
cured  by  an  improved  diet ;  and  this  had  been  strikingly  the 
ease  in  the  present  instance. 

Farther,  the  medical  expedients  hitherto  employed  had 
been  very  simple  and  very  successful ;  and  we  could  not  im- 
pute a  very  formidable  character  to  a  disease  which  chalk 
mixture  and  tincture  of  opium  could  cure. 

These  were  the  remedies  which  we  found  the  medical 
officers  prescribing,  when  we  were  first  called  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary ;  and  seeing  that  they  answered  so  well,  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  we  abstained  from  instituting  any 
new  method  of  treatment. 

Such  were  the  views  we  had  taken  of  this  disease  after  a 
month's  observation  and  inquiry ;  and  unfortunately  it  was 
necessary  that  all  we  knew  or  believed  should  be  published. 
As  soon  as  our  investigations  had  enabled  us  to  form  (what  we 
thought)  a  satisfactory  opinion,  we  offered  our  Report  to  the 
Oommittee.  By  the  Committee  it  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  immediately  ordered  to  be  print  el. 
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This  Report,  as  a  medical  ^document^  was  unquestionably 
premature^  yet  I  candidly  confess  we  had  no  such  belief  at 
the  time. 

The  conviction  it  expresses,  that  there  is  ''now  no  obstade 
to  the  entire  re- establishment  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary "  was  proved,  by  what  speedily  occurred,  not  to  have 
been  well-founded ;  and  although  our  opinion  respecting  the 
sources  from  which  the  disease  was  originally  derived,  was  c(Hi- 
firmed  by  numerous  medical  men  who  were  examined  upon  tiie 
subject,  and  was  at  the  time  entirely  satisfactory  to  ourselvei^ 
and  equally  so  to  the  Committee,  facts,  subsequently  brougiit 
to  light,  have  led  us  to  doubt  whether  this  latter  opinion  was 
entirely  correct. 

The  Report  had  hardly  been  made  public  when  the  disease^ 
so  far  as  it  was  referable  to  the  bowels,  began  to  re-appear :  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  it  had  again  pervaded  the 
prison;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  all  the 
prisoners,  without  exception,  who  had  formerly  suffered;  and 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  had  been  exposed  to  its 
presumed  causes,  yet  had  never  suffered  before  ;  and  all,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Peniten- 
tiary since  its  presumed  causes  had  been  removed,  were  involved 
in  the  same  calamity ;  and  the  remedies,  which  were  formerly 
successful  in  controlling  it,  had  not  now  the  smallest  beneficial 
influence. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  that  part  of  the  disease,  which 
consisted  in  scorbutic  spots  and  blotches,  never  returned.  The 
few  fading  vestiges  of  scurvy,  which  were  still  discernible  in 
some,  entirely  disappeared  even  while  the  patients  were  suffering 
a  relapse  of  the  bowel  complaint. 
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THE   SCURVY. 


In  the  Report  of  the  5th  of  April,  drawn  up  solely  for  the 
mrormatioii  of  the  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary,  all  minute 
and  formal  descriptionB  of  disease  were  purposely  avoided. 
Scurvy,  and  dysentery,  and  diarrhtra  have  been  hithcrta 
mentioned  only  by  name ;  but  for  the  information  of  medical 
men  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  whot  it  was,  that  under  the 
name  of  scurvy,  was  once  co-extensive  throughout  the  prison, 
with  the  complaints  of  tho  bowels.  And  wo  must  here  make 
room  for  the  description  of  it,  before  wo  enter  upon  the  consider^' 
tion  of  the  bowel  complaints  themselves,  wliich  returned  after  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  scurvy,  and  of  other  forms  of  disease 
which  were  superadded. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  goose-skin.  It  is  formed  by  numerous  little  elevated 
points,  which  give  a  roughness  to  the  surface.  It  occura 
chiefly  upon  the  extremities ;  and  where  it  exists  to  a  considei^ 
able  degree,  the  surface  is  dry  and  un perspirable,  and  the  cuticle 
falls  off  in  minute  scales,  or  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
The  act  of  stripping  up  the  shirt  sleeves,  or  pulling  down  the 
stockings,  often  shakes  ofi'  a  quantity  of  this  white  powder  from 
the  anna  or  legs.  This  state  of  tho  skin  is  produced  by  the 
common  causes  of  constitutional  weakness,  and  there  can  be  no 
surer  sign  of  the  body  being  (if  I  may  ao  say)  out  of  condition. 
It  is  met  with  chiefly  among  the  poor,  who  are  ill- nourished. 
and  ill-clothed.  Upon  our  first  visit  to  tho  Penitentiary  this 
peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  at  once  attracted  our  notice,  for 
it  WBS  found  ahnost  in  erery  prisoner,  and  to  a  very  remarkable 
decree. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  extremities  this  condition  of  tho 
Bkin  was  roost  conspicuous,  there  were  always  found  certain 
specks  or  spots  of  a  blue  or  livid  colour,  formed  by  blood  extra.- 
vasated  beneath  the  cuticle. 
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In  some,  these  spots  were  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
quite  circular;  when  they  ehowed  themselves  hardly  anywhere, 
except  just  at  the  outside  of  the  knee  near  the  bend  of  tlw 
ham  8. 

In  Bomo,  intermixed  with  these  spots  of  the  smaller  me, 
were  others  of  the  diameter  of  a  pea,  and  quite  circular;  when 
they  showed  themselves  over  various  parts  of  the  extremities, 
but  still  especially  about  the  hams. 

In  some,  there  were  blue  and  livid  spots  of  a  much  Urger 
size,  still  preserving  a  sort  of  circular  figure,  and  e^-identljr 
formed  by  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  spots,  with  which  thej 
were  intennixed,  coalescing  into  one.  These  specka  and  Bpolf 
of  all  sizes,  intermingled  and  coalescing  with  each  other,  wen 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  extremities. 

In  others,  together  with  these  specks  and  spots  which  tave 
been  described,  or  without  them,  there  were  large  blotches  of 
an  irregular  shape,  and  of  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  legi, 
or  arms,  or  thighs,  or  buttocks,  almost  uniformly  livid,  with 
hardly  an  appeorance  of  their  natural  complexion. 

In  a  few  there  was  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and- 
a  few,  ecchymoBis  and  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

These  appearances,  occasioned  by  blood  extravasated  hem 
the  cuticle,  from  the  clusters  of  little  livid  points  about  the 
hams  to  the  large  livid  patches  occupj'ing  the  whole  limb,  mast 
be  regarded  as  indicating  different  degrees  of  the  same  diaesae. 
by  whatever  name  it  is  called.  Some  concomitant  conditions, 
which  remain  to  he  noticed,  will  enable  ns  perhaps  satisfactorilj 
to  determine  what  that  name  ought  to  be. 

The  gums  were  spongy,  and  soft,  and  livid,  and  disposed  to 
bleed,  in  all  those  who  had  extensive  discolorations  of  the  skin; 
and  in  those  who  had  mere  specka  and  spots  of  ecchymosis,  their 
condition,  although  it  might  not  have  been  noticed  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  was  fur  from  being  healthy ;  they  had  8 
purplish  hue,  and  were  tender  and  sore,  and  often  ragged,  just 
where  they  come  in  application  with  the  teeth.  In  a  few,  and 
especially  in  one  man  (Henry  Peers)  the  mouth  seemed  in  a 
state  ol'  absolute  rottenness,  the  gums  bleeding  and  broken 
down,  the  teeth  loose,  and  their  fangs  half  exposed,  and  tie 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  lips  and  cheeks  black  and  ragg«dj 
while  a  foul  cadaverous  smell  was  emitted  with  the  breath. 
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In  many  who  exhibited  specks  and  spots  only  of  ecchymosis, 
and  in  all  whose  limbs  were  covered  with  large  blotches,  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  were  perfectly  hard  and  rigid.  In  a  few, 
ike  legs  were  (edematous,  and  one  man  (Henry  Peers,  already 
mentioned)  was  uniyersally  dropsical. 

These  forms  of  disease,  which  have  been  described,  were 
justly  denominated  scurvy.  The  scorbutic  character  was  equally 
unequivocal  in  all  the  degrees,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
in  which  the  disease  was  seen  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  fortu- 
nately, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  was  seen  in  its  mildest 
form. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  Report,  what  means  of 
treatment  were  employed,  and  how  far  the  scurvy  had  disap- 
peared when  those  means  had  been  in  use  a  little  more  than  a 
month.  After  the  lapse  of  another  month  there  might  still 
remain  several,  in  whom  a  very  experienced  eye  could  recognize 
certain  little  brown  spots,  as  the  last  and  almost  worn  out 
▼estiges  of  scurvy ;  but  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  individuals 
could  have  been  shown,  whom  a  common  observer  would  have 
regarded  as  authentic  examples  of  what  the  disease  had  been. 
These  were  the  few  who  still  exhibited  the  remnants  of  large 
blotches  upon  their  limbs. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


THE    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 


I  WILL  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Disease  under  tl 
forma  in  which,  after  the  decline  and  disappearance  ot  tin 
scurvy,  it  presented  iteelf  to  our  observation ;  and  the  metboda 
of  treatment,  which,  from  experience,  have  been  found  moit 
serviceable.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  the  first  place,  W 
premise,  that  although  the  flux  of  the  bowels  has  throughout 
been  its  leading  and  most  prominent  symptom,  the  symptom, 
moreover,  which  has  been  most  constantly  present,  and  that 
from  which  it  has  derived  its  character  and  its  name,  yet  hua  it 
constituted  one  part  only  of  the  Disease.  The  Disease  WM 
neither  a  diarrhoea  nor  a  dysentery  simply,  nor  did  it  belong 
exclusively  to  the  bowels  ;  but  it  belonged  to  the  whole  system, 
and  was  very  extraordinary,  and  (as  I  believe)  peculiar  in  itt 
nature. 

There  was  every  degree  and  species  of  flux,  that  was  e 
seen  or  described.     There  were  cases,  which  corresponded  n 
the  descriptions  of  the   Indian   cholera.     The   patients  i 
seized  with  intolerable  cramps  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
retched  and  vomited,  and  a  thin  turbid  serum  ran  from  thflEcfl 
bowels,  followed  by  severe  tenesmus.     The  pulse  became  feeble 
and  frequent ;  they  were  pale  and  chilly ;  and  a  sudden  anguisli 
pervaded  the  whole  frame.     Again,  there  were  cases,  whioli_ 
corresponded  with  the  common  autumnal  cholera  of  this  counUJ 
The  patients  had  severe  griping  of  the  intestines  generally, 
cramps  of  the  extremities,  while  pure  and  unmixed  bile  I 
from   the  bowels,  scalding  them  (as   they  expressed  it)  1 
melted  lead  in  its  passage. 

Moreover,  there  was  every  kind  and  degree  of  dysente 
some  purged  pure  blood  in  large  quantities  ;  others  a  fluid  1 
the  water  in  which  raw  flesh  had  been  washed.     In  i 
evacuations,  otherwise  healthy,  were  just  streaked  with  bloo 
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in  some  they  contained  (what  seemed  to  be)  lumps  of  fleBh. 
In  others  they  were  mixed  with  mucus  and  slime,  or  they  con- 
sisted of  muuus  and  slime  altogether. 

Ai;ain,  there  were  caaea  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
diarrha-a  of  common  casual  occurrence,  except  that  they  were 
quite  intractable  by  common  remedies.  The  evacuations  were 
loose  and  attended  with  griping,  but  feculent  and  without  any 
morbid  quality. 

Lastly,  there  were  caaes  which  had  no  resemblance  what- 
ever, either  to  cholera,  or  dysentery,  or  diarrhoea,  or  to  any 
disorder  that  has  obtained  a  name.  In  the  evacuations,  there 
appeared  nothing  that  had  any  sensible  quality  of  fjcces,  of  bile, 
or  blood,  or  (of  what  is  understood  by)  mucus  and  slime.  But 
they  consisted  sometimes  of  a  mass,  like  greeu  or  black  grapes 
in  a  state  of  fermentation;  sometimes  of  a  matter  like  yeast; 
sometimes  they  were  in  colour  and  consistence  like  half-slaked 
lime,  when  it  is  beginning  to  crumble;  and  sometimes  like  a 
thin  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  and  always  intolerably  sour 
and  offensive,  and  in  enormous  quantity. 

Sow  the  probablo  issue  of  particular  cases,  and  tlieir  degree 
of  danger  could  not  be  estimated  by  the  kind  of  flux  simply. 
Kxperience  taught  us  that  those  who  had  the  extreme  symptoms 
of  cholera  or  dysentery  were  as  likely  to  recover  as  those  who 
bad  simple  diarrhoea :  and  those  who  had  simple  diarrhoea  wer« 
M  likely  to  die  as  those  who  had  the  extreme  symptoms  of 
cholera  or  dysentery.  Therefore  it  became  the  more  necessary 
to  seek  for  indications  among  concomitant  symptoms,  which 
might  conduct  us  to  a  better  judgment  of  the  disease.  Accord- 
ingly we  looked  to  the  general  condition  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  pain  within  it ;  to  the  condition  of 
the  tongue ;  to  the  pulse,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever. 
For  hence  it  is  always  thought,  in  cases  of  intestinal  flux,  that 
the  actual  state  of  disease  is  capable  of  being  most  safely 
inferred. 

When  the  abdomen  was  examined,  it  was  found  in  some 
partially  distended,  and  chiefly  about  the  epigastric  region ; 
in  some  universally  distended  and  tympanitic.  In  otlicrs  it 
was  found  collapsed  and  retracted  towards  the  spioe.  The 
tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels  was  much  more  remarkable  in 
the  women   than   the   men.     After   every  symptom  of   their 
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disease  had  ceased,  and  they  had  gained  flesh,  and  reoovemi 
the  complexion  of  health,  many  of  the  women  atill  continued, 
for  mouths  togethei-,  with  tho  abdomen  enormously  promiaent. 
In  many,  however,  both  women  and  men,  during  their  disease 
and  afterwards,  the  belly  was  soft  and  natural  in  evcrj-  respect. 
In  one  instance,  and  in  one  only,  was  there  any  circumscribed 
tumour  to  be  felt  by  pressure,  within  the  abdomen,  and  there 
it  arose  from  an  enlarged  liver, 

Of  pains  referable  to  the  bowels,  there  was  great  variety  in 
the  kind  and  degree  which  different  patients  experienced.  Some 
experienced  no  pain  at  all,  except  just  before,  each  evacualioD, 
when  the  common  urgency  to  stool  seemed  aggravated  into  red 
suffering.  Some  experienced  none  at  all,  except  just  after  each 
evacuation,  when  it  consisted  of  a  scalding  of  the  passage  or 
tenesmus. 

The  great  majority,  however,  had  some  kind  of  perpelusl 
uneasiness  within  the  abdomen.  There  was  a  very  general  coiS' 
plaint  of  (what  was  called)  sinhiiig  af  the  jjit  of  the  stomach. 
What  this  sinking  is  those  only  know  who  have  suffered  it.  All 
patients  speak  of  it  by  the  same  name,  but  do  not  describe  it 
further.  From  observing  and  interrogating  those  who  now 
complained  of  it,  I  suspected  it  to  consist  of  a  certain  degree  of 
actual  pain,  combined  with  a  feeling  wliich  is  akin  to  approaching 
syncope,  and  spreads  from  the  stomach,  as  from  a  centre,  over 
the  whole  frame.  It  is  a  painful  and  overpowering  sensation, 
if  animal  life  itself  was  hurt  and  lessened. 

Now  this  sinking  was  not  only  present  with  the  bowel 
plaint,  but  many  suffered  it  alone,  long  before  their  bowel 
plaint  arose;  and  many  still  suffered  it  long  after  their  bowel 
complaint  was  gone.  In  tho  one  case,  it  gave  notice  that  the 
disease  was  approaching,  before  its  more  characteristic  sjTnptoms 
arrived ;  in  the  other,  it  was  an  evidence  that,  although  its 
more  characteristic  sjTnptoms  had  subsided,  the  disease  had  not 
actually  ceased.  That  this  painful  and  depressing 
among  many  other  severe  sufferings,  was  often  still  the  great 
of  all,  I  infer  from  this  consideration.  Patients  would 
tinually  endeavour  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
tangible  symptoms  of  their  disorder,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  it 
upon  this.  "When  we  were  interrogating  them  upon  circum- 
atancea  apparently  more  urgent,  they  would  interrupt  hb,  and 
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exclaim,  "  but  this  Binking,  this  sinking ;  pray  do  something  for 
tills  sinking  1" 

Many  suffered  severe  piiins,  which  came  and  subsided,  and 
came  again,  and  wore  often  aggravated  into  paroxysms  of  ex- 
treme torture.  They  occupied  indifferently  various  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  and  parts  contiguous  to  it ;  they  were  felt  in  the 
seat  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  bladder,  or  about  the  navel ;  they 
bordered  upon  the  loins,  or  shot  round  to  the  back.  In  the 
same  individuals,  however,  whatever  part  they  once  occupied, 
to  that  part  they  almost  constantly  returned  after  their  remis- 
aions.  These  pains  partook  principally  of  the  character  of  colic 
pains;  while,  in  some  respects,  they  were  not  strictly  such. 
,^£teir  having  endured  for  a  time,  in  great  severity,  they  became 

iquillized,  but  did  not  absolutely  cease ;  and,  although  pres- 
very  carefully  and  equally  applied  over  a.  large  surface, 
would  give  relief  when  the  paroxysm  was  present,  it  served  to 
exasperate  the  pain  which  still  remained  after  the  paroxysm 
was  gone.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  infer  that  so  much  of  the 
pain,  as  was  constant,  and  abiding,  and  less  severe,  but  capable 
o£  being  exasperated  by  pressure,  arose  immediately  from  the 
condition  of  the  bowels,  and  that  so  much  as  was  occa- 
,aunudly  superadded  and  more  severe,  but  capable  of  being 
"  tved  by  pressure,  arose  from  their  temporary  spasm. 

Many  suffered  the  less  severe,  and  constant,  and  abiding 
without  any  occasional  aggravation  of  it  into  paroxysms 
of  colic, 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  whatever  was  tho  kind  of 
flax,  whether  cholera,  or  dysentery,  or  diarrha>a,  or  any  other 
of  the  disorders  described,  whether  it  was  severe  or  mild,  the 
tongue,  during  tho  whole  course  of  the  complaint,  was  quite 
dean  and  moiat,  and  of  its  natural  colour.  All  the  physicians 
who  visited  the  Penitentiary  were  struck  with  this  anomaly. 
In  a  few  cases,  it  might  be  a  little  more  rod  than  natural ;  in  a 
few  loaded  with  mucus ;  and  in  a  few,  even  brown  and  dry ; 
oonditions  which  seemed  determined  by  tho  presence  of  fever ; 
but  in  no  single  case  was  there  the  red  and  glossy  and  smooth 
tongue  peculiar  to  dysentery,  and  in  no  single  case  was  there 
th«  slightest  appearance  of  aphthas. 

With  respect  to  the  pulse,  in  a  few  cases  it  had  frequency 
enough  to  require  bleeding,  and  in  a  few  it  h 
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frequency  and  strength  enough  to  require  some  means  of  de- 
pletion short  of  bleeding.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cmm 
it  had  no  morbid  character,  which  called  for  the  employment 
of  hlood- letting  or  any  other  kind  of  depletion,  and  in  many  it 
had  no  morbid  character  whatever. 

Of  fever,  as  a  part  of  the  disease,  I  propose  to  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter,  observing,  in  the  meantime,  that  it  ww 
present  in  some  cases,  but  that  the  majority  were  entirely 
exempt  from  it,  and  that,  where  it  did  occur,  its  syraptonu 
only  reached  a  very  moderate  degree  of  excitement. 

Such  was  the  remarkable  diversity  of  symptoms  whici 
accompanied  this  strange  and  multiform  disorder  of  the  bowels. 

From  the  species  of  flux  (it  has  been  already  said)  we  could 
derive  no  criterion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  disease,  or  ib 
probable  issue.  Concomitant  symptoms,  which  ordinarilj 
afford  an  essential  illustration  of  the  nature  of  similar  diseases, 
now  rather  contributed  to  perplex  us.  From  the  tongue 
nothing  could  be  learnt ;  from  the  state  of  the  abdomen  verj 
little;  and,  although  pain,  and  fever,  and  an  excited  pulse, 
necessarily  implied  a  more  active  disease,  they  did  not  bespeak 
one  more  hazardous  in  the  event.  The  danger  was  not  t«  be 
estimated,  either  by  the  degree  of  pain,  or  the  degree  of  fever, 
or  by  the  blood  that  was  purged,  or  by  the  violence  of  t!ie 
retching  and  vomiting,  or  by  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  If 
any  form  of  the  disorder  was  moro  formidable  than  another,  it 
was  that  which  seemed  to  consist  in  mere  diarrhoea. 

Two  cases  especiaUj',  which  occurred  soon  after  our  first 
employment  at  the  Penitentiary,  made  (as  they  were  well  cal- 
oulalcd  to  do)  a  striking  impression  upon  our  minds.  Tbey 
had  arrived,  by  a  slow,  and  certain,  and  uninterrupted  progress, 
at  their  fatal  termination.  The  patients  had  no  other  symptoms 
of  disease  but  a  simple  diarrhoea. 

They  had  no  pain,  no  fever ;  their  pulse  was  sixty,  and  bo 
more.  Never  did  I  witness  the  process  of  dissolution  » 
lingering.  In  the  very  act  of  dying,  when  the  pulse  could  onlj 
just  be  felt,  it  had  not  exceeded  sixty.  Their  purging  was 
incessant  and  incontrollablo ;  but  there  was  no  morbid  quality 
in  their  evacuations,  except  that  they  were  watery.  One  of 
these  patients  (a  female)  was  examined  after  death,  and  the 
^y_^raceB  of  disease  discovered,  were  three  or  four  small  spoti 
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f  ecchymosia  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  lurge  inlcstirtes,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  vascularity  or  inflammation  in  their 
neighbourhood . 

In  process  of  time  cases  of  this  kind  became  more  and  more 
nnmerouB.  They  consisted  of  simple  diarrbcua  alone :  such  a 
diarrhoLia  us  all  physicians  would  have  thought  capable  of  being 
instantly  arrested  by  the  simplest  remedies ;  yet  thia  mere  pas- 
Bive  diarrhoea  was  the  form  of  the  disease  which  our  own  expe- 
rience eventually  taught  us  most  to  fear  and  deprecate. 
^p  Uany  poor  wretches  thus  affected  were  given  up  by  us  as 
^^Bost,  and  were  juet  ready  to  perish  at  the  time  when  we  first 
^fveaorted  to  the  use  of  mercury.  They  lay  in  bed  without  fever; 
^**rithout  pain ;  without  excitement  of  the  pulse ;  but  with  a 
tarbid  water  continually  running  from  their  bowels.  This  was 
their  only  symptom;  and  this  nothing  could  restrain.  Their 
OOiuplaint  (as  long  as  they  did  complain)  was  of  "  that  dreadful 
Binking."  But  now  their  complaining  had  ceased.  Being 
roused,  they  looked  up  for  a  moment,  but  made  no  lamentation, 
and  then  laid  their  heads  down  again  in  despair.  It  was  a 
dismal  office  to  watch  over  their  tardy  dissolution,  and  witness 
the  frustration  of  every  expedient  for  their  relief.  These  were  the 
cases  in  which  wo  first  put  the  efficacy  of  mercury  to  aucceasful 
[nw)f:  and  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  relief  my  mind  expe- 
rienced from  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  had  now  become 
truly  awful,  as  soon  as  the  salutary  influence  of  this  remedy 
waa  apparent. 

In  ihose  who  died,  dissection  discovered  various  morbid  con- 
ditions in  the  coui-se  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  were  such 
H  every  one,  at  all  conversant  with  morbid  dissections,  is  well 
acquainted  with ;  for  there  was  nothing  essentially  now  in  their 
lund.  But  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  forma  under  which 
they  presented  themselves  were  new,  or  at  least  not  familiar  to 
my  obser\'ation. 

They  were  principally  of  three  kinds,  ecchymosia,  conges- 
tion   of  the  small  hlood-vcsscls,  and  ulceration :  the  two  firat 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  last  begin- 
I  sing  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  subsequently  extending  to 
koontiguous  structures. 

The  ecchijmosei  were  always  of  small   extent,  and  few  in 
mber.     I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  which  they  occupied 
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a  space  inuch  larger  than  tlio  diameter  of  a  pea,  or  exceeded  6 
number  of  five  or  six  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  iiites- 
tines.    They  were  found  indifferently  in  all  purta  of  the  atOBiach 
and  bowels. 

Some  died  of  long- continued  and  incontrollable  diarrhoaa,  in 
whom  no  other  morbid  appearance  was  found  after  death,  but* 
few  of  theae  small  spots  of  ecchymosis. 

With  respect  to  congestion  of  the  small  blood- vessels,  thoae 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  dead  bodies  well 
know,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  parts  of  the 
intestines  changed  from  their  natural  colour,  without  any 
sensible  alteration  of  their  natural  texture.  These  parts  of  the 
intestines  assume  every  shade,  from  an  indistinct  blush  to  the 
most  vivid  scarlet  and  the  deepest  black.  In  its  more  inteiue 
degrees,  the  discoloration  is  seen  a-s  soon  as  you  open  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  and  appears  at  first  to  pervade  tho  whole  mass 
of  the  bowel  in  the  situations  which  it  occupies.  Upon  further 
examination,  however,  it  is  found  to  appertain  especially  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  essential  condition  out  of 
which  it  arises,  consists  of  an  inordinate  repletion  of  the  miuuie 
blood-vessels. 

These  discolorations  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  intestines  of  those  who  died  at  the 
Penitentiary.  They  occupied  inditferently  all  situations  in  tlie 
course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  often  various  situatiofls 
remote  from  each  other  in  the  same  individuals. 

They  were  peculiar,  in  assuming  the  form  of  small  patches, 
which  were  more  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  less  shaded  off 
into  the  surrounding  parts  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  tee 
them.  There  were  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  intestiDeji, 
half  a  dozen  of  these  patches,  each  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
and  no  more,  and  of  a  deep  and  uniform  red,  while  the  mem- 
brane in  its  neighbourhood  preserved  its  natural  pale  colour. 
Their  deep  and  uniform  red  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
spots  of  extravasated  blood.  When,  however,  the  portions  of 
the  intestine  to  which  they  belonged  were  held  up  to  the  light, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  blood  was  atlU  contained  within  the 
blood-vessels. 

Some  died  of  long- continued  and  incontrollable  diarrhcM, 
in  whom  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  was  found,  but  a  fef  . 
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of  these  Hinall  patches  of  \'ascular  repletion.  In  some,  these 
patches  occurred  together  with  spots  of  ecohymosis. 

The  ulcers,  which  were  found  in  the  bowels  of  several  who 
died  of  this  disease,  did  not  occupy  especially  those  situations 
in  which  ulcers  are  raoat  commonly  met  with,  namely,  the 
tennination  of  the  small  and  the  commencement  of  the  large 
bowels,  but  all  situations  indifi'erently.  They  were  generally 
few  in  number,  and  occurred  at  distant  intervals  throughout 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.  Sometimes  (most  frequently) 
they  did  not  exceed  in  diameter  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  were  of 
a  circular  shape.  Sometimes  they  were  largo  and  irregular, 
DCenpying  in  diameter  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches.  They  did 
not  appear  in  the  midst  of  an  inflamed  surface,  but  were  cir- 
cumscribed and  distinct,  while  the  mucous  membrane  in  their 
neighbourhood  was  of  a  perfectly  natural  colour. 

These  ulcers  had  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  ecchy- 
iDOsed  spots  and  vascular  patches  already  described.  They 
were  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and,  like  them,  they  were 
found  at  intervals  remote  from  each  other,  and  without  any 
marks  of  inflammatory  action  around  them,  These  considera- 
tions led  to  the  belief  that,  what  was  now  an  ulcer,  had  before 
been  a  spot  of  extravasated  blood,  or  a  patch  of  small  blood- 
TesaeU  in  a  state  of  congestion,  and  that  one  had  terminated  in 
the  other.  The  ccchymosed  spot,  the  vascular  patch,  and  the 
ulocr,  were  found  all  three  together  in  the  same  bodies ;  and 
the  two  first  were  sometimes  found  alone,  and  sometimes 
together.  But  the  ulcer  was  in  no  instance  observed  without 
one  or  both  of  the  other  two.  Indeed,  the  vascular  patch  was 
sometimes  mot  with  in  (what  appeared  to  be)  its  state  of  transi- 
tion into  an  ulcer.  In  the  space  which  it  occupied,  the  mucous 
roombrane  was  rough  and  unequal  to  the  touch,  and,  upon  close 
examiimtion,  appeared  visibly  corroded. 

The  ulcers  were  discovered  at  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
groBB  in  different  bodies,  and  in  the  same  body.  Sometimes 
they  had  reached  as  far  as  the  musculor  coat  of  the  intestines, 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  peritoneum,  which  alone  remained 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  in  these  situations.  In 
'  a  few  instances  the  perforation  was  complete ;  for  they  had 
penetrated  the  peritoneum,  and  reached  the  cavity  -of  the 
abdomen. 
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Generally  there  was  a  mere  absorption  of  parts  in  the  sj 
which  the  ulcer  occupied,  constituting  the  simplest  kii 
ulceration.     But  occasionally  there  was  something  more 
this.     A  foul  yellow  matter  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  i 
This  matter  was  either  the  sphacelated  structure  of  the  bowel 
itself  in  tiie  process  of  separation,  or  it  was  a  morbid  secretion 
proceeding  from  the  ulcerated  surface. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  morbid  dissections,  will 
certainly  not  discover  anything  new  in  these  states  of  ulcera- 
tion. There  was,  however,  one  appearance  not  iinfrequently 
met  with  in  our  examinations,  with  which  I  was  then  unao- 
quainted,  and  which  (as  far  as  I  know)  has  never  been  par- 
ticularly described.  This  was  the  appearance  of  ulcers  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  towards  reparation.  It  is  a  question 
(I  believe),  whether  ulcers  of  the  bowels  bo  capable  of  repara- 
tion at  all.  Here,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  auffictent 
evidence  that  they  were  so. 

In  several  bodies,  which  we  examined,  one,  or  two,  or  three 
little  spots  were  found,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size  with 
the  smaller  ulcers,  which  have  been  noticed,  where  there  wa« 
no  remaining  character  of  ulceration,  but  the  mucous  membrane 
apparently  drawn  and  puckered,  and  its  continuous  smoothness 
interrupted.  At  these  spots,  closer  examination,  by  help  of  a 
lens,  discovered  a  circular  margin,  which  was  slightly  elevated, 
enclosing  a  space  which  was  slightly  depressed.  This  space  had 
a  reticulated  appearance,  formed  by  minute  white  hlaments  of 
lymph,  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  among  which 
small  red  blood-vessels  were  visible.  There  was  no  imusoal 
vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nor  any  alteration  of  its  natural  colour ;  so  that  these  little 
spots  would  probably  have  escaped  our  notice,  had  we  not  been 
habitually  minute  in  our  examinations.  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  we  were  led  to  them  by  observing  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  seemed  hero  and  there  gathered 
up  and  drawn  to  a  point,  appearing  externally  as  if  a  small 
portion  of  the  intestine  had  been  taken  up  by  the  forceps  and 
tied  with  a  ligature  on  the  inside.  "Wherever  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  peritoneum,  upon  examining  the  bowel  within 
we  found  an  ulcer  in  (what  I  presume  to  be)  the  course  of 
reparation  exactly  opposite  to  it.     It  is  probable  that,  wber» 
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such  was  the  appearance  of  the  bowel  externally,  the  nicer  had 
originally  extended  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  that  it  had  reached 
perhaps  beyond  the  muscular  coat,  and  that  its  reparation  was 
in  some  sort  necessarily  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  peritoneiun. 
Granulations  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer,  as  they 
contracted  and  coalesced,  would  pucker  and  draw  together  that 
part  of  the  peritoneum  from  which  they  grew. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  conditions  which 
have  just  been  described  really  arose  from  ulcers  in  the  course 
of  reparation.  They  were  found  in  the  same  bodies  with  ulcers 
in  a  progressive  state,  and  with  spots  of  ecchymosis,  and 
patches  of  vascular  repletion. 

Upon  a  review  of  these  several  morbid  appearances  within 
the  intestines,  it  struck  me,  that  not  the  spots  of  ecchymosis 
only,  but  every  morbid  appearance  which  presented  itself,  had 
the  character  of  certain  partial  and  chronic  eruptions  upon  the 
skin,  when  the  whole  surface  is  tolerably  healthy,  except  the 
space  which  the  eruption  occupies. 

Such  eruptions  upon  the  skin  no  remedy  can  immediately 
care.  They  are  curable  only  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
stitution^ out  of  whose  morbid  state  they  arise,  and  after  a  long 
time,  and  with  a  choice  of  all  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  will  hereafter  appear  that,  in  this  respect  also,  a 
parallel  subsists  between  them  and  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
intestines,  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

In  comparing  the  symptoms  during  life  with  the  actual 
state  of  disease  found  upon  dissection,  there  did  not  appear  any 
very  strict  correspondence  between  them.  The  flux,  accord- 
ing as  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  cholera,  or  dysentery,  or 
diarrhcea,  or  was  of  any  other  kind  which  has  been  described, 
could  not  be  made  out  to  arise  from  ecchymosis  in  one  case, 
from  congested  blood-vessels  in  a  second,  or  in  a  third  from 
ulceration. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  correspondence  between  them 
of  a  more  general  character. 

Among  the  symptoms  there  was  seldom  found  any  vigorous 
excitement  of  the  constitution  at  large,  any  strong  pulsation  of 
the  arteries,  or  high  inflammatory  fever ;  and,  in  the  actual 
state  of  disease,  there  was  seldom  anything  calculated  to  pro- 
duce them. 
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Among  the  symptome,  there  were  those  well-marked 
varieties  which  are  conceived  to  denote  that  the  disease,  whalever 
its  kind  be,  occupies  especially  certain  portions  of  the  inteatinal 
canal.  There  was  pain  combined  with  great  sinking  and 
depression,  which  bespeaks  the  disease  to  be  not  far  from  the 
stomach.  Pain  combined  with  less  and  less  of  sinking  and 
depression,  which  bespeaks  it  to  be  more  and  more  distant  from 
the  stomach  ;  and  pain,  which  rather  rouses  and  excites,  and: 
augmented  in  severity  until  the  bowels  are  relieved,  sho' 
the  disease  to  be  probably  in  the  large  bowels.  Hence,  beto»i 
any  bodies  had  yet  been  examined  after  death,  it  was  anticipated, 
that  disease  would  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  intestines, 
although  its  precise  nature  could  not  be  foretold ;  and,  as  soo^ 
as  dissections  were  made,  such  (we  have  seen)  was  found 
the  fact. 

Still,  upon  the  whole,  the  disease,  as  traced  out  byd; 
was  far  from  affording  an  entire  explanation  of  the  disease, 
manifested  by  symptoms  during  life.     In  a  few  instances,  indeed, 
there  was  enough  to  account  for  protracted  illness  of  the  kind 
we   witnessed,   and   for  death ;   as   when   ulcers   were    found 
which  hod  destroyed,  in  various  degrees,   the  texture  of  the 
intestines,  or  some  one  ulcer  which   had    entirely  penettst 
them.     But,  in  many  instances,  certainly  in  the  majority,  tl 
was  an  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  cause  to  the  productioo 
such  results ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  few  minute 
where  blood  was  extravasated  beneath  the  mucous  membranei 
or  a  few  circumscribed  patches  where  blood  was  detained  in 
the  minute  blood-vessels,  the  only  visible  traces  of  disease  in^ 
those  who  died,  after  long- con  tinned  and  incon  troll  able  diarri 
or  dysentery. 

But  the  entire  disease  does  not  always  consist  in  its  Wf 
marks  upon  particular  organs.  If  injury  be  done  to  a  healthy 
body,  there,  indeed,  it  may;  and  its  anatomical  character  simply 
may  become  the  best  criterion,  whether  it  be  of  easy  or  difficult 
reparation.  But,  where  a  visible  change  of  structure  arises, 
independent  of  injury  from  without,  there  must  be  something 
within  the  body  that  preceded,  and  conduced  to  it.  This  some- 
thing, this  inceptive  movement,  whether  it  be  of  the  part  or  of 
the  constitution,  which  foreruns  the  actual  manifestation  of 
visible  discasCj  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken  of  with  precdsicm' 
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We  talk  of  cachexies,  of  constitutional  taints,  and  morbid  dis- 
positions, not  knowing  how  to  define  what  we  mean.  This, 
however,  we  know,  that  the  local  diseases  which  follow  the  con- 
ditions we  thus  designate,  upon  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
fidl,  are  much  more  difficult  of  cure  than  their  mere  anatomical 
character  would  imply. 

Blood,  extravasated  in  any  moderate  quantity  from  local 
uijiiry,  is  easily  absorbed ;  and  small  blood-vessels,  which  have 
beoome  overloaded  from  the  same  cause,  easily  empty  themselves. 
But  blood  extravasated,  and  vessels  overloaded,  when  the  cause 
IB  in  the  constitution,  may  long  remain  so^  and  reparation  be 
taxdy  and  difficult ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  there  may  arise 
various  symptoms  of  disease,  and  various  hazards  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  organs  which  are  engaged. 

Now  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  Penitentiary,  long  before  the 
manifest  signs  of  any  particular  disease  had  yet  appeared,  the 
general  health  of  the  prisoners  had  begun  to  decline.  It  was 
not  until  February,  1823,  that  scurvy,  and  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery,  were  found  spreading  extensively  throughout  the 
prison ;  but  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1822  (as  we  collected  from 
the  officers  of  the  establishment),  that  the  prisoners  *'  became 
pale,  and  languid,  and  thin,  and  feeble."  This  imiversal 
cachexy  (for  so  it  may  be  called)  endured  for  many  months ; 
yet  no  man  can  tell  what  it  was  in  its  essential  nature.  But, 
indefinite  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  was  something  real ;  and,  in 
viewing  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  as  a  whole,  this  surely 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  its  most 
important  part ;  for,  subsisting  at  first  alone,  before  the  more 
definite  forms  and  symptoms  appeared,  it  was  probably  this 
Erom  which  they  derived  their  origin;  and  afterwards  still 
Babsisting,  in  many  instances,  it  was  probably  this  that  mainly 
contributed  to  returd  their  cure. 

These  symptoms,  as  they  declared  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  the  bowels,  and  the  actual  state  of  disease  found 
within  the  bowels,  upon  dissection,  I  have  already  described. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  their  cure  was  attempted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  the  fiux,  which 
had  affected  between  four  and  five  hundred  individuals,  had 
almost  disappeared,  no  other  remedy  having  been  used  but  the 
chalk  mixture  and  tincture  of  opium ;  and,  under  the  influence 
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of  an  improved  diet,  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  had 
visibly  improved. 

But,  when  the  flux  of  the  bowels  returned,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April,  it  was  no  longer  amenable  to  the  same  remedies. 
Not  even  in  those  cases,  which  bore  the  character  of  simple 
diarrhcGii,  did  chalk  mixture  and  tincture  of  opium  procure  the 
smallest  relief.  No  effectual  good  was  derived  from  practice 
directed  to  the  simple  purpose  of  reatrainiug  the  flux,  even 
where  this  was  the  only  indication  to  follow. 

>StiU  wo  endeavoured  to  reach  the  disease,  by  addressing 
our  remedies  to  the  more  conspicuous  symptoms.  Where  there 
was  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  attended  with  fever, 
bleeding,  or  blistering,  or  fomentations  were  used,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  particular  cases.  But  little  abatement,  even  of 
the  pain,  ensued,  and  none  whatever  of  other  .symptoms,  or  of 
the  flux.  "Whore  there  was  simple  colic  pain,  all  the  methods  of 
soothing  were  employed,  by  opium,  fomentation,  &c.,  &c. 
the  consequence  was  only  a  brief  respite  from  suffering, 
the  flux  continued. 

When  common  remedies,  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  plain 
and  intelligible  purposes,  did  not  succeed,  we  were,  in  a  man- 
ner, compelled  to  pursue  other  less  certain  indications,  and  to 
employ  other  expedient.s  of  less  acknowledged  efficacy ;  such 
astringent  hitters,  aromatics,  mucilaginous  drinks,  antimonial^j 
and  ipecacuan.  Ipecacuan  was  given  in  small  doses  of  a  grain 
or  two  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  or  it  was  given  once 
or  twice  only  in  large  doses,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  com- 
bined with  a  couple  of  grains  of  opium.  Moreover,  the  root 
was  infused  in  water,  and  thus  it  was  employed  as  a  lavement 
But,  in  all  modes  of  its  administration,  and  in  every  qaanti^, 
the  result  was  equally  unfavourable  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy. 

Glysters,  composed  of  starch  and  opium,  and  of  liq.  plondit- 
acetatis  dilut.  and  opium,  were  administered,  with  temporary 
benefit,  in  a  few  instances,  but  they  did  no  permanent  good. 

Warm  baths  were  used ;  the  belly  was  swathed  in  flannel 
rollers ;  and  stimulant  liniments  were  rubbed  upon  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  they  did  no  apparent  good. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
(efficacious,   I   mean,  as  a  palliative,  and  no   more)  wbb  ^ 
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opiate  plaster,  or  rather  cataplasm,  of  whicli  these  were  the 
ingredients: 

Empl.  picis  comp.  sijss. 

Empl.  plumbi  Jss. 
Opii  duri  contriti 
Olei  menthoo 
Camphorso  s  d  51] . 
M. 

These  ingredients  constituted  a  kind  of  poultice,  which  was 
spread  upon  folds  of  linen,  and  laid  upon  the  abdomen.  The 
effect  was  to  procure  sleep,  or  to  maintain  a  state  of  drowsiness, 
or  to  excite  and  keep  up  delirium  during  forty  or  fifty  hours. 
The  delirium  was  manifested  by  continual  talking  and  laughter. 

As  long  as  the  nervous  system  was  kept  under  this  influence, 
the  bowels  seemed  free  from  pain,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
evacuations  was  greatly  diminished ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  threw 
off  its  torpor,  or  lost  its  unnatural  excitement,  the  pain  returned, 
and  the  evacuations  became  as  nimierous  as  before.  Thus  it 
was  evident,  that  no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  towards 
the  essential  cure  of  the  disease. 

Still  there  was  a  remedy  upon  which  all  our  reliance  was 
eventually  placed,  and  that  remedy  was  mercury. 

Owing  to  considerations  which  had  an  unavoidable  influence 
upon  our  minds,  some  time  elapsed  before  we  resorted  to  its 
employment. 

TTpon  the  first  appearance  of  the  fiux,  mercury  (as  we  un- 
derstood) had  been  fairly  tried  in  a  few  cases,  and  had  failed. 
Upon  its  first  appearance,  too,  the  flux  had  been  combined  with 
scurvy,  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  which  occurred, 
and  spots  of  ecchymosis  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  several 
who  died ;  and  although  there  were  now  no  longer  any  scor- 
butic marks  upon  the  skin,  the  disorder  of  the  bowels,  upon  its 
return,  could  not  be  certainly  pronounced  to  have  changed  its 
original  nature. 

We  abstained,  therefore,  from  the  use  of  mercury,  because 
we  suspected  at  least  that  we  had  still  to  deal  with  the  same 
disease  in  which  it  had  been  already  found  prejudicial,  and  that 
it  might  possibly  still  partake  of  the  nature  of  scurvy. 

But,  after  the  failure  of  every  other  medicine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,'  were  we  justified  in  abstaining  even  from 
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the  cautious  use  of  a  remedy,  -whicli  its  present  circumstaaces 
especially  called  for,  merely  from  the  recollection,  of  certain 
symptoms  which  had  been  its  concomitants  a  month  ago. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  as  a  remedy  ia  scurvy,  writers  of 
authority  had  denounced  it  as  injurious,  and  we  could  not  help 
placing  a  certain  reliance  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
their  observation.  But  still  their  theory  about  putridity  and 
the  crasis  of  the  blood  had  evidently  determined  their  notion  of 
the  essential  nature  of  scurvy ;  and  their  theory  about  septic 
and  antiseptic  remedies,  had  evidently  led  them  to  assign  to 
mercury  a  place  among  the  former.  Hence  there  was  room  to 
suspect,  that  these  speculations  might  possibly  have  had  a  share 
in  producing  their  unqualified  condemnation  of  mercury  in 
scorbutic  complaints.  So  that,  even  if  the  scurvy  had  still  been 
present,  in  the  very  slight  degree  {the  slightest  possible)  in 
which  it  formerly  existed,  I  cannot  think,  when  every  other 
remedy  failed,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  the  trial  of  mercury,  after  the  cautious  manner  in  which 
we  proceeded  to  employ  it.  But,  in  fact,  the  scurvy  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

While  two  hundred  individuals  were  suffering  a  flux  of 
bowels  at  the  same  time,  and  many  seemed  gradually  approacl 
to  their  dissolution ;  and  while  the  numbers  of  the  sick 
every  day  increasing,  and  the  forms  of  the  disease  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  various  and  complex,  and  all  the  meth< 
of  treatment  hitherto  employed  had  served  to  palliate  only, 
not  to  cure,  Dr.  Roget  and  myself  determined,  after  mat 
deliberation,  to  get  rid  of  all  restriction  upon   our   pntctiw^' 
which  had  arisen  from  the  consideration  that   the   flux   was 
originally  combined  with  scurvy ;    and  we  agreed  to  employ 
mercury,  in  such  forms  and  combinations  as  the  exigencies  of 
particular  cases  might  seem  to  require. 

We  first  made  trial  of  this  remedy  in  those  cases  which 
experience  had  brought  us  to  regard  with  the  greatest  appr^ 
henaion,  cases  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  mere  passive  diorrhceA, 
where  there  was  no  excitement  of  the  circulation,  where  there 
was  little  .pain,  and  little  of  morbid  quality  in  the  evacuations, 
but  where  the  evacuations  were  enormously  frequent,  and 
hitherto  absolutely  inconlrollable.  In  these  cases  all  medical 
expedients  had  failed,  and  we  were  now  compelled  to  ooi 
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oiirselY66  witli  sucli  temporary  relief,  and  such  short  interrals 
of  ease,  as  opiuniy  administered  in  draughts  or  clysters^  or  in 
cataplasms,  was  able  to  procure.  In  our  trial  of  mercury  for 
QndBB  cases,  we  proceeded  thus : — ^Equal  quantities  of  hydrargyr. 
&  cretft  and  pulv.  ipec.  comp.  were  made  into  pills ;  each  pill 
consisted  of  five  grains,  two  grains  and  a  half  of  each  ingre- 
dient, and  one  of  them  was  administered  three  times  a  day,  to 
iboat  twenty  patients.  Still  there  was  no  abatement  of  the 
diarrhoea.  They  were  administered  four  times  a  day,  and  still 
fhe  diarrhoea  continued.  They  were  given  five  times  a  day  ; 
when,  upon  our  next  visit  to  the  Penitentiary,  we  found,  among 
fboee  who  had  taken  mercury,  one  female  in  a  profuse  saliva- 
tion, and  the  diarrhoea  completely  arrested  in  her,  and  in  her 
fldone.  This  poor  creature  had  formerly  had  scorbutic  spots 
upon  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  that  she  suffered  a  flux  of  the 
bowels.  The  scorbutic  spots  had  disappeared  altogether ;  the 
flux  had  subsided,  but  returned ;  and  that  form  of  it,  which 
has  been  described,  had  now  brought  her  life  into  imminent 
basard. 

In  this  instance,  the  salutary  effect  of  mercury  was  un- 
ijuestionable ;  and  the  condition  of  its  success  seemed  to  be, 
that  it  had  procured  salivation.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  more 
boldly  in  the  use  of  it,  still  giving  it  in  the  same  form,  and  in 
Mmbination  with  Dover's  powder.  We  increased  the  dose  to 
those  who  already  took  it ;  and,  as  they  became  salivated  in 
mocession,  they  were  all  freed  from  the  symptoms  of  their 
lisorder.  We  subjected  more  and  more  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
nme  treatment,  watching  them  carefully  in  the  meantime,  for 
the  sake  of  still  more  confidently  ascertaining  the  precise  con- 
Htion,  which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  remedy.  This 
ire  uniformly  found  to  be  the  production  of  salivation. 

Be  it  remembered  that  these  cases,  upon  which  the  salutary 
sffisct  of  mercury  was  first  proved,  were  those  which  occasioned 
BS  the  greatest  apprehension.  Several  of  the  patients  were  so 
feeble  and  emaciated,  so  pale  and  faded  in  their  aspects,  that 
irhile,  on  the  one  hand,  we  were  feeling  our  way  with  the 
mJIdest  preparation  of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their 
lisease,  we  were,  on  the  other  hand,  administering  wine  and 
cordials  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  their  existence. 

The  success  of  mercury,  under  these  unpromising  circum- 
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stances,  led  first  to  the  more  general,  and,  finally,  to  the  oniverGal, 
employment  of  it.  We  resorted  to  it  in  every  case  of  flax,  where 
the  remedies  hitherto  used  had  not  satisfied  our  expectation. 
In  short,  we  resorted  to  it  in  every  case  without  exception. 

But,  as  it  hecame  more  and  more  ohvious,  that  saliratioii 
was  the  condition  of  its  success,  there  was  no  reason  for 
restricting  its  use  to  one  preparation  only.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  not  enough  Ihat  salivation  should  be  procured  in 
any  way,  gradually  or  at  once,  quickly  or  slowly. 

Esperionco  taught  us,  that  its  curative  effect  depended,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  manner  in  which  salivation  was  hroujfht 
ahout.  Hence  a  choice  and  a  discretion  were  to  be  exercised 
upon  the  kind  of  preparation,  the  quantity  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  and  its  combination  with  other  remedies. 

"Where  the  flus  was  attended  with  severe  tormina,  or  colic, 
or  cramps  ut  the  stomach  ;  or  where  the  attack  was  sudden  and 
recent,  and  accompanied  with  fever,  it  was  doing  nothing  to 
prescribe  small  doses  of  hydrarg.  c.  cret4  and  Dover's  powder, 
which  would  produce  their  effect  some  days  hence.  It  WM 
expedient  that  the  impression  of  the  remedy  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  the  disease,  and  the  rate  of  its  progress. 
Accordingly,  large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  were  given,  to 
make  the  mouth  sore  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  it  oould  be 
done  with  safety. 

In   several   cases,  in  which  the  agony  from  tormina  and 
tenesmus  was  extreme,  and  the  evacuations  were  enormously 
frequent,  and  consisted  altogether  of  morbid  secretions,  or  blood, 
fifteen  grains  of  calomel  and  two  grains  of  opium  were  givtai  . 
at  a  dose. 

The  patients,  to  whom  so  large  a  dose  of  calomel  wasgii 
were  most  attentively  watched.  Especial  care  was  taken, 
nothing  should  divert  it  from  its  influence  upon  the  constil 
tion,  and  that  every  accidental  inconvenience  that  migl 
accompany  its  operation  should  be  rendered  as  tolerable 
possible.  If  the  griping  increased,  they  had  peppermint 
water  to  have  recourse  to ;  if  it  still  increased,  they  were  to  be 
largely  and  frequently  fomented  with  flannels  wrung  out  of 
warm  water ;  and  if  it  still  increased,  they  were  to  be  supplied 
with  small  doses  of  laudanum  at  short  intervals. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected,  that  this  single  dose  of  cal< 
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and  opltim  could  be  effectual  to  the  complete  cure  of  the  disease. 
The  degree  of  relief,  which  the  patient  experienced  the  next 
isj,  and  the  changes  which  his  condition  had  undergone  in  the 
meantime,  determined  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  further 
treatment  of  the  case. 

The  dose  of  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  and  two  grains  of 
opium  administered  under  such  emergencies  as  have  been 
described,  had  almost  always  the  effect  of  calming  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  degree  of  relief  it  procured  was  various. 

On  the  next  day,  we  sometimes  found,  that  the  patient  had 
passed  an  easier  night,  that  the  evacuations  had  been  somewhat 
less  frequent,  and  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  had  been  some- 
what moderated,  but  that  since  the  morning,  the  symptoms  had 
become  worse  again,  the  pains  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  the 
evacuations  as  frequent,  and  quite  unaltered  in  their  appearance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  and  two 
of  opium  were  given  a  second  time. 

Sometimes,  the  day  after  the  first  large  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  we  found  *the  relief,  which  had  been  procured  through 
the  night,  still  maintained,  and  the  appearance  of  the  evacua- 
tions changed  in  some  obvious  respect  for  the  better.  Perhaps 
they  were  now  free  from  all  admixture  of  blood,  which  they 
contained  the  day  before.  Under  these  circumstances,  half  the 
former  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  was  given. 

Sometimes,  the  day  after  the  first  large  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  we  found  the  patient  exulting  that  he  had  been  cured 
as  by  a  charm  ;  that  he  had  slept  all  night,  and  his  pains  were 
gone ;  and  that  he  had  had  several  evacuations,  of  which  the 
two  or  three  last  were  almost  natural.  With  this  sudden 
improvement,  salivation  had  either  already  arisen,  or  it  was  at 
hand.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  use  of  mercury  was 
either  suspended  altogether,  or  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium  were  given  until  ptyalism  appeared,  which  was  generally 
obvious  at  our  next  visit. 

Our  ultimate  object,  in  all  cases,  was  to  produce  salivation. 
But,  in  these  cases  of  severer  suffering,  we  found  a  salutary 
impression  capable  of  being  immediately  produced  by  a  few 
large  doses,  or  even  by  one  large  dose  of  calomel  and  opium. 
This  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  most  of.  Nevertheless,  this 
immediate  salutary  impression  was  soon  lost,  unless  the  same 
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practice  was  foUowed  up  to  aalivation ;  for  which  purpose 
mercury  was  afterwards  sparingly  or  largely  exhibited,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstanceB,  which  have  been  set  forth. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  constitutions  of  many  were 
moat  slow  and  reluct-ant  in  admitting  the  peculiar  infiuence  of 
mercury,  and  that  the  disease,  in  the  meantime,  was  still  un- 
yielding. In  such  constitutions,  after  calomel  and  optimi, 
given  internally,  had  failed  of  their  accustomed  effect,  and  now 
served  to  irritate  rather  than  to  soothe  the  bowels,  we  resorted 
to  inunction  ;  and  salivation,  thus  procured,  was  productive  of 
the  same  benefits. 

As  an  object  of  pathological  interest,  it  was  instructive  to 
observe  the  different  modes  of  curative  action,  by  which,  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  different  constitutions  set  thcmselvs 
free  from  their  disease.  In  many  the  process  of  cure  was  so 
gradual  that  there  was  hardly  any  perceptible  action  engaged 
in  it.  The  constitution  seemed  rather  to  lose  the  disease,  one 
symptom  after  another,  than  to  surmount  it  by  an  effort  of  its 
own.  The  pains  became  gradually  less  and  less,  until  no  paioa 
whatever  remained  ;  and  the  healthy  secretions  gradually  pre- 
dominated over  the  morbid,  until  all  were  healthy. 

In  many  the  process  of  cure  was  by  a  sudden,  vigorous,  and 
painful  effort,  when  the  constitution  threw  off  its  disease  by  a 
sort  of  critical  paroxysm.  Sometimes  the  critical  effort  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  mercurial  fcctor  was  perceptible  in  the 
mouth.  Sometimes  salivation  would  exist  twenty- four  hoars 
before  the  crisis  began ;  and  sometimes  the  crisis  preceded  tho 
salivation  twenty-four  hours.  But  it  never  took  place  hot 
where  there  was  salivation  at  the  time,  or  immediately  before, 
or  immediately  after. 

The  critical  effort  was  of  this  kind.  After  a  calm,  pro- 
cured by  one  or  two  large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  or  after 
tho  employment  of  inunction  for  two  or  three  days,  the  oonsti- 
tution  would  become  suddenly  roused,  and  a  very  severe  griping 
would  arise,  and  then  a  sensation  would  follow,  as  if  the  boweli 
were  filling  and  distending  themselves  with  something,  and, 
afterwards,  an  in  con  troll  able  urgency  to  atool.  With  the  eva- 
cuation came  tho  relief  of  all  the  preceding  misery.  The  stoola 
were  entirely  changed.  A  few  hours  before,  they  consisted, 
perhaps,  of  alime   or  bloody  or   some  colourless  turbid  fluid. 
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Now  ihey  were  a  colluviea  of  the  fouloat,  blackest  matter,  and 
of  every  kind  ;  heavy  ropy  mucua  and  bile  formed  a  conaider- 
able  part  of  them.  After  one  or  two  aucb  evacuatione  the 
patient  felt  himself  entirely  restored  and  well,  II  generally 
happened,  however,  that  the  same  Bort  of  paroxyam  returned, 
and  wa«  terminated  by  the  same  kind  of  relief.  Thus,  after  a 
whole  night  spent  in  a  succession  of  these  critical  paroxysms, 
the  patients  were  found,  the  next  day,  bathed  in  a  warm  per- 
spiration, and  fast  asleep  ;  and,  from  this  time,  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  became  natural  and  healthy. 

»Such  is  the  history  of  our  employment  of  mercury ;  and 
mch  was  its  aucceas  in  the  various  forms  of  bowel  complaint 
which  have  been  deacribed.  Beset  with  all  those  doubts  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  using  it,  which  the  previous  history  of 
the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  was  calculated  to  suggest,  we 
wet«i,  at  first,  driven  to  make  trial  of  it  by  the  failure  of  every 
other  remedy.  We  began,  therefore,  and  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  caution,  venturing  no  further  than  observation  did  {as 
it  were)  lead  us  by  the  hand.  Thus,  gradually  making  good 
our  ground,  we  succeeded,  at  last,  in  exploring  experimentally 
«  very  large  field  ;  and  learnt  how,  by  varying  its  preparations 
•□d  its  dose,  and  varying  also  its  combinations,  to  adapt  this 
same  medicine  safely  and  succeasfully  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
e  under  many  different  forms. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THB   DISOHDEBS  of   the   BRAIS   AND   NERVOCS   SVSTEM. 

Much  still  remaina  to  be  added  to  the  description  already  giTBn 
of  the  disease  prevalent  at  the  Penitentiary,  in  order  to  fill  up 
its  entire  character.  Hitherto  the  description  has  been  chieflT 
conversant  with  certain  symptoms  apparently  contingent  upon 
it  as  a  disease  of  the  boweia,  and  with  the  treatment  which  had 
reapect  to  it  as  such ;  and  thus  the  history  of  the  diseuse  bu 
(as  I  proposed)  strictly  kept  pace  with  my  own  observatioa  and 
knowledge.  For  as  it  was  gradually  only  that  it  discovered  its 
entire  character,  so  it  was  gradually  only  that  we  learnt  u 
regard  it,  neither  as  a  dysentery,  nor  a  diarrhoea  simply,  nor 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  bowels,  but  pervading  other  organ 
and  systems  of  organs,  and,  in  fact,  belonging  to  the  whole 
constitution. 

No  part  of  the  disease  was  more  striking  and  characteristic, 
none  more  formidable  and  difficult  to  treat,  than  that  which 
declared  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  and  nerroos 
system. 

In  our  Report  of  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  we  remarked  tJ 
in  all  who  had  suffered  either  scurvy  or  dysentery,  "  there  i| 
found  the  same  constitutional  derangement,  denoted  by  an 
countenance,  an  impaired  digestion,  diminished  muse 
strength,  a  feeble  circulation,  carioiis  degrees  of  nervous  (j 
as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms,  and  various  degrees  <^  mtittai 
dcspondenoj."  Now  these  various  nervous  affections  are  here 
mentioned,  oqly  as  symptoms  of  constitutional  weakness;  for 
in  that  light  tbey  were  certainly  regarded  by  us  at  the  time. 
It  is  true,  two  prisoners  had  already  died  suddenly,  after  symp- 
toms immediately  referable  to  the  bead,  and  some  instances  hsd 
already  occurred  of  very  frightful  convulsions,  But  hitherto 
we  saw  no  reason  to  conclude  that  these  cases  had  any  essential 
connexion  with  the  predominant  disease.     In  process  of  tiafl, 
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however,  disorders  of  tlie  brain  and  nervoua  system  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  of  various  kinds,  head-ach,  ver- 
tigo, cramps,  and  twitching  of  the  limbs,  delirium,  convuhions, 
and  apoplexy.  But  since  these  disorders  did  not  immediately 
discover  themaelTes  in  all  their  variety  and  magnituJe,  it  was 
not  until  after  much  obser%'ation,  that  we  were  enabled  to  tell 
their  genius  and  character,  and  to  know  that  they  constituted 
one  form  of  the  predominant  disease ;  that  they  were  not  con- 
tingent upon  the  flus,  nor  the  flux  contingent  upon  them;  that 
either  might  exist  separately,  although  tbey  were  generally 
found  in  combination ;  and  that  both  arose  from  a  morbid  condi- 
tion, essentially  the  same,  but  falling  upon  different  parts. 

I  shall  best  convey  a  notion  of  what  these  nervous  affections 
ire,  by  following  the  order  of  my  own  experience  concerning 
sm,  and  describing  them  as  they  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
TBtioQ. 

Upon  our  visiting  the  Penitentiary,  out  of  seventy  men, 
whom  we  found  in  the  infirmary,  there  were  five  who  had  no 
other  complaint  but  severe  head-ach,  three  who  had  no  other 

plaint  hut  cramp  in  the  limbs,  and  one  who  had  crump  in 

.bination  with  diaiTha?a ;  and,  out  of  ninety-three  women, 
'hom  we  found  iu  the  infirmary,  thirteen  had  simple  head- 
ih,  three  had  no  other  complaint  but  cramp,  and  five  had 
lead-uch  combined  with  diarrhma.  We  did  not,  however,  from 
lese  cases,  at  all  suspect  that  the  predominant  disease  involved 
le  brain  and  nervous  eyatem, 

"We  had  not,  however,  been  in  attendance  more  than  a  week, 
vhea  a  man  (Robert  Dyer),  thirty-one  years  of  age,  in  the 
mfirmitry,  and  euficring  cramp  and  diarrhcea,  died  Kuddenly, 
apoplectic.  Upon  dissection,  we  found  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
^ghtly  turgid  with  blood,  and  a  few  spots  of  ecchymosis  in 
ftite  intestines,  although  there  had  been  no  scorbutic  appearance 
(Vpon  the  akin. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  a  woman  (Harriot  Church), 
rtwonty-six  years  of  age,  whom  we  had  found  in  the  infirmary, 
naffering  head-ach,  began  to  exhibit  a  strange  perverseness, 
l^rhieh  was  rapidly  aggravated  to  mania,  and  she  died.  Upon 
t  direction,  no  morbid  uppcurance  was  found  beyond  a  very 
[digbt  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  thajbraiu;  so  slight, 
hbat  its  oxistencc  might  be  doubted. 
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Soon  afterwards,  as  we  were  one  day  going  round  the  mfi> 
maries,  Dur  attention  was  called  to  a  young  woman  (Loui» 
Cornforth)  who  was  suffering  the  most  agonizing  spasms.  Her 
legs  and  arms  were  as  rigidly  tenec  us  in  tetanus.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed,  aud  she  became 
as  pale  as  death.  No  pulse  could  be  felt,  and  her  breathing 
was  only  just  perceptible.  By  Eclher  and  ammonia,  and  all  iHo 
means  of  stimulating  within  our  reach,  we  succeeded  in  rescuing 
her.  In  two  or  three  minutes  perhaps  (but  it  is  not  easy  to 
reckon  time  on  such  occasions),  wc  could  feel  the  pulse  beginning 
to  undulate,  and  see  the  countenance  beginning  to  redden,  n 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  blood  was  in  motion  again.  Then 
her  eyes  began  to  pass  from  object  to  object,  and  it  was  plain 
her  consciousness  had  returned.  She  could  not  yet  speak ;  bnt, 
by  inarticulate  sounds,  and  by  the  motion  of  her  hands  around 
the  heart  and  stomach,  she  made  us  understand,  that  it  w« 
there  the  sudden  agony  had  seized  upon  her.  This  young 
woman  survived  six  weeks ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  ell  her 
dreadful  symptoms  frequently  recurred,  and  her  existence  wh 
upheld,  from  hour  to  hour,  by  the  most  potent  atimulaata.  If 
she  was  left  more  than  a  certain  period,  without  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brandy,  her  pulse  became  imperceptible ;  but  it  was  f«H 
again,  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  was  again  applied.  And,  in  thi» 
manner,  even  for  as  long  a  time  as  six  weeks,  existence  vut 
still  maintained,  while  it  was  continually  tottering  upon  tHe 
verge  of  dissolution.  Before  her  death,  diarrhtea  was  oAiei 
to  her  other  complaints.  Upon  dissection,  nothing  was  foumi 
at  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  to  account  for  the  dreadful  symplomi 
referable  to  them.  At  intervals,  throughout  the  intestinej, 
there  were  small  circumscribed  patches  of  red,  occasioned  by 
blood  accumulated  in  the  small  blood-vessels ;  but  there  wasno 
ecohymosis. 

These  three  eases  occurred  in  the  month  of  March ;  and, 
occurring  (as  they  did)  among  various  other  nervous  utfeotions, 
they  may  be  thought  to  have  excited  in  ua  a  suspicion,  at  least, 
that  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  did  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  bowels.  Still  we  wanted  fuither  experience,  to  assure 
us  of  the  fact. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  the  bowel  complaints  and  ths 
acurvy,  in  which  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  [«_ 
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Tre  th«n  thought)  exclusively  consisted,  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  scurvy,  indeed,  never  returned ;  but  the  bowel 
complaints  returned  before  the  end  of  April,  and  spread 
Uiroiigbout  the  prison  more  extensively  than  before.  With 
them  there  appeared  nervous  affections  of  every  kind,  and  of 
that  kind  especially,  which  betrayed  itself  in  cramps  of  the 
muscles.  The  character  and  the  frequency  of  these  cases  were 
very  remarkable.  They  occurred  both  to  those  who  had,  and 
those  who  had  not,  bowel  complaints,  to  men  as  well  as  women  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  women  that,  from  their  severity  and  the 
frightful  circumstances  accompanying  them,  they  occasioned  us 
the  greatest  alarm. 

Many  women  were  affected  nearly  in  the  same  mannei  as 
Cornforth  had  been,  and  our  apprehension  was  that  they  would 
all  come  to  the  same  miserable  end.  They  had  cramps  in  the 
limbs  and  in  the  trunk.  A  few  had  that  indescribable  agony 
at  the  heart,  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  bringing  with  it  those 
frightful  circumstances  which  seemed  to  threaten  instant  disso- 
lution. Their  life  was  again  and  again  brought  into  jeopardy ; 
bat  one  only  (Sarah  Farley)  eventually  died. 

Upon  our  first  visiting  the  Penitentiary,  we  found  this  young 
woman  (her  age  was  only  twenty-three)  slightly  affected  with 
■oarvy,  and  complaining  of  diarrh<ra,  which  she  had  suffered 
occasionally  for  many  weeks.  As  she  became  convalescent 
troia  these  disorders,  there  arose  a  succession  of  complaints  in 
every  part  of  her  body,  and  with  them  that  frightful  agony  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  Cornforth. 
It  was  not  a  sinking  merely,  but  an  evident  spasm,  attended 
with  severe  piiin.  She  lingered,  too,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cornforth,  and  her  existence  was  upheld  by  brandy  and 
hodonum,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time.  For  several  days  previous 
,  to  her  death,  a  remarkable  lividity  appeared  upon  the  extreme 
'parts  of  her  body.  Upon  dissection,  small  vascular  patches 
were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  and 
nothing  more. 

Now.  in  all  aoch  cases,  where  there  had  already  been 
crsmps  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  sudden  pains  within  the 
chest,  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  a  failure  or 
uupenaion  of  the  circulation,  it  must  necessarily  be  believed. 
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that  an   impresBion   was    conununicated  ttirough   the  nerres 
expressly  to  the  heart. 

One  instance  occurred  where,  without  previous  spasms  of 
the  extremities,  or  pains  within  the  chest,  and  without  aij 
forewarning  symptoms,  the  functions  of  the  heart  were  auddenlv 
suspended,  and  the  patient  died. 

Charles  Thomson  (aged  twenty-nine)  had  suffered  a  degne 
of  scurvy,  which  was  comparatively  severe.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  in  whom  the  extravasated  hlood  had  formed  lai^ 
blotches  upon  the  legs ;  whei'eas,  in  the  generality,  it  hi 
appeared  only  in  spots  or  specks.  Of  the  scuri-y,  however,  no 
traces  now  remained.  He  had  also  suffered  diarrhcca,  fromi 
period  long  before  we  first  visited  the  prison  in  the  month  uf 
March,  with  short  reapitea,  down  to  the  month  of  June.  His 
bowel  complaint  still  continued  in  a  mitigated  degree.  Hewaj 
much  emaciated,  and  his  feebleness  confined  him  almost  coa-_ 
atantly  to  bed.  He  was  in  a  very  precarious  state,  but  he  d 
not  yet  bear  the  marks  which  denote  the  near  approach  of  dea 

On  the  24th  of  June,  I  had  been  speaking  with  this  ( 
fellow  about  his  complainta,  and  he  bad  distinctly  told  roo  he 
was  better ;  when,  feeling  his  pulse,  I  remarked  extraordinary 
intervals  between  the  beats.     I  called  to  Dr.  Roget,  who  waa  it 
the  bedside  of  another  patient,  to  come  and  feel  it; 
I  was  in  the  act  of  passing  his  hand  from  my  own  to  Dr.  Kogc 
his  head  fell  back,  and,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  dead. 

We  believed  he  was  actually  so.  We  applied  warm  fomen- 
tations over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Still  there  were  no 
signs  of  life.  Several  persons  were  employed  together  in 
rubbing  and  irritating  the  extremities.  It  seemed  as  if  several 
minutes  had  passed,  and  still  he  was  dead ;  but  a  tinge  of  rea 
was  now  seen  running  along  hia  lipa,  which  was  the  first  sign 
of  life ;  and  then  he  breathed,  and  thou  hia  pulse  became  per- 
ceptible. With  life,  sense  and  consciousness  were  not  imme- 
diately restored;  and,  as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  re-estublished, 
there  arose  a  violent  convulsion  of  the  whole  body.  When  ve 
left  him,  on  this  day,  he  was  yet  insensible.  The  next  day  we 
found  him  sensible,  but  learnt  that  he  had  had  several  convul- 
sions. On  the  next  day  he  died.  Upon  dissection,  little  pal«Le3 
of  vascular  congestion  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  iDtestincs,  mixed  with  small  circum- 
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I  scribed  ulcers;    also,  increased  vascularity  of  the  brain,  and 
fluid  effused  between  its  membranes,  and  into  tlie  ventriolaa. 
}  Tlie  heart  was  free  from  disease. 

Among  other  coses  of  nervous  affection,  there  were  several 

\  of  phrenitis.     To  a  sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the  bead  was 

added,  first,  vertigo,  then  bewilderment  of  the  intellect,  then 

I  twituhing  of  the  tendons,  then  strabismus,  and  dilated  pupils, 

and  lastly,  distortion  of  the  mouth  and   hemiplegia.     These 

Bpnptoms  sufficiently  indicated  what  the   disease  was.     But, 

,  unfortunately,  we  looked  in  vain  for  other  symptoms  which,  in 

I  ordinary  cases  of  phrenitis,  are  accustomed  to  indicate  what 

the  remedy  should  be.    In  almost  every  case  the  pulse  was  most 

►  feeble.     There  was  the  disease,  without  the  forco  of  tho  circula- 

,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  maintain  it.     There  was  the 

ase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prohibition  of  the  remedy, 

L  is  deemed  essential  to  its  cure.     Happily,  as  these  cases 

■  more  frequent,  we  learnt  an  effectual  method  of  treating 

p  In  ,the  meantime,  we  proceeded,  in  great  perplexity, 

f  {as  we  could)  common  methods  of  treatment  to  the 

^ncies  of  these  extraordinary  cases.     In  a  few,  wo  ventured 

y  the  effect  of  bleediug  from  the  arm,  sitting  by  the  patient 

!  the  operation  was  performed ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  when 

libur  or  five  ounces  of  blood  bad  £owed,  the  pulse  would  falter, 

i  and  wfi  were  compelled  to  stop  ;  or  we  were  compelled  to  stop 

f  when  hardly  a  single  ounce  had  been  lost.     I  am  sure  there 

l-iras   no   good   di-rived  from   this   practice,  but,  with   all  our 

1  taatious,  1  am  not  sure  there  was  no  evil.     We  pu^  leeches 

I  ttpon  the  foifhead,  and  found  them  of  very  uncertain  effect.    It 

s  to  extensive  blisteriiigs  upon  the  head,  and  in  its  ueigh- 

I  boarhood,  that,  for  the  present,  we  were  obliged  mainly  to 

L  trust ;  and  these  remedies  would  check  the  symptoms,  and  post- 

Ipone  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  they  were  fortunately  em- 

■vloyed  so  as  to  take  effect  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  formation. 

e'rom  this  insidious  inflammation   of  the  brain,  we  lust  two 

ales,  both  of  whom  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 

1  saved,  if  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  treatment  which 

aventually  found  successful.     Upon  their  examination  alter 

Ji.  we  found  an  universal  vascularity  of    the  encephalon, 

i  fluid  effused  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  into 

e  Tontricles. 
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In  process  of  time,  disorders  referable  to  the  brain  aiid 
nervous  system  prevailed,  almost  as  extensively  throughout  the 
prison,  as  bowel  complaints.  In  the  majority  of  casea,  indeed, 
they  did  not  reach  the  formidable  character  which  has  been 
just  described.  They  consisted,  for  the  moat  part,  of  pain,  and 
strange  sensations  in  the  head,  and  cramps  of  the  limbs.  But 
to  this  mere  head-ach  waa  superadded,  so  often  and  so  auddenlj', 
vertigo,  or  deliriuin ;  and  to  these  mere  cramps  of  the  limbs, 
was  superadded,  so  often  and  so  suddenly,  a  more  terrible  spasm 
of  some  internal  organ,  that  we  could  not  help  seeing,  in  the 
minor  affections,  a  tendency  to  some  fatal  result. 

Sometimes,  in  going  round  a  division  of  the  prison,  where 
the  patients  had  all  been  in  a  state  of  improvement  the  day 
before,  we  found  a  dozen  in  bed,  and  were  told,  that  they  tud 
severe  pain  in  their  heads,  and  that  some  were  so  giddy  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  three  or  four  of 
them  had  become  dellrioua,  and  had  twitching  of  the  muscle!, 
and  were  rapidly  passing  into  that  formidable  slate  which  bu 
been  described. 

There  were  instances  of  individuals  falling  down  suddenlv, 
as  if  they  were  shot  (thus  the  seizure  was  described  by  the  by- 
standers), who,  being  brought  into  the  infirmary,  gradually 
rallied,  and  referred  to  the  head  as  the  seat  of  severe  uneasines). 
In  these  cases,  no  symptoms  of  a  more  formidable  kind  ensued, 
in  respect  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  A  permanent  head- 
ach,  or  vertigo,  was  the  common  consequence. 

The  description  and  the  instances,  which  have  been  pwn, 
plainly  imply  disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  dis- 
turbing the  functions  of  the  different  organs  to  which  t' 
influence  extends. 

If  that  part  of  the  disease  which  belonged  to  the  bowl 
from  its  great  extent,  from  the  strangeness  and  diversity  of  M 
forms,  and  ita   intractability,  under  every  form,   by  comnt 
remedies,  was   formidable,   this   part,  which   belonged  to  thiS 
brain  and  the  nervous  system,  waa  surely  not  less  so;  for  it| 
too,  had  put  on  many  unusual  shapes.     It  was  daily  increasUig 
in  extent,  and  was  already  found  unmanageable  by  ordinWI 
methods  of  treatment. 

Moreover,  the  frequent  suddenness  of  the  attack  thro»J 
peculiar  terror  around  many  such  caaes,  which  was  comm 
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cated  to  their  fellow-prisoners,  who  were  looking  on,  and  ex- 
pecting th^emselves  to  he  the  next  victims.  The  frightful 
sofiEnings  of  Louisa  Comforth  and  Sarah  Farley,  and  the 
sodden  death  of  Charles  Thomson,  struck  such  dismay  into  the 
sick  prisoners,  occupying  the  same  wards,  as  was  not  easily 
^ipeaaed.  It  was  expressed  in  their  looks,  and  by  their  con- 
duct^ and  especially  by  an  aggravation  of  the  form  of  disorder 
(whatever  it  was)  that  each  was  suffering  at  the  time.  This  cir- 
oumstance  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark,  since  it  raised  new  and 
imexpected  obstacles  to  the  medical  management  of  the  sick. 

Thus  far  the  flux  of  the  bowels,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  have  been  spoken  of  separately,  as  if 
they  were  essentially  distinct,  and  their  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  same  individuals  was  merely  accidental.  In  process 
of  time^  however,  a  belief  arose  of  some  natural  alliance  sub- 
sisting between  them.  As  soon  as  the  disorder  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  became  qo-ext«nsive  with  that  of  the  bowels, 
it  had  an  equal  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  disorder  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary; and,  as  soon  as  both  were  not  only  co-extensive 
throughout  the  prison,  but  co-existent  in  the  same  individuals, 
almost  constantly  and  inseparably,  insomuch,  that  hardly  an 
instance  occurred  of  one  being  present  without  the  other ;  and, 
moreover,  as  soon  as  the  sole  remedy  of  the  one  was  found  to 
be  the  sole  remedy  of  the  other,  there  seemed  to  be  enough  to 
constitute  the  requisite  proof,  that  they  were,  in  a  certain  sense 
(and  that  the  most  important  sense)  one  and  the  same  disorder. 

Disorders  may  be  different  in  the  manner  of  declaring 
themselves,  and  may  go  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
organs  which  they  involve ;  and  yet  they  may  have  in  common 
one  morbid  condition  of  the  system  at  large,  from  which  they 
are  derived,  rendering  them  the  same  in  their  origin,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  treated  by  the  same  remedy. 

Thusdoes  Nature  often  bring  together  what  nosologies  and 
artificial  arrangements  have  put  farthest  asunder ;  and  thus 
does  it  become  possible,  that  convulsions  and  dysentery,  although 
in  their  symptoms  they  are  absolutely  unlike,  may  be  essentially 
the  same,  and  curable  by  one  and  the  same  remedy. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  various  disorders  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  flux,  as  they 
were  found  in  combination.     For  the  manner  of  thdr  alliance 
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in  ths  same  indiviiluals,  and  certain  conditions  wbicli  they  poe- 
Bessed  in  common,  Beeiiied  especially  to  lead  to  the  belief  thai 
they  were,  in  tho  sense  which  has  been  intimated,  the  same 


One  condition,  common  to  both,  was  the  frequent  sudden- 
ness  of  their  accession ;  and  there  was  an  alarm  connected  with 
it  which  rendered  it  the  more  observable.  Those  who,  to-day, 
were  quite  free  from  pain  and  disorder  of  the  bowels,  and 
appeared  with  the  aspect,  and  with  the  perfect  consciousness  of 
health,  to-morrow  we  found  purging  blood,  or  pure  bile,  or  ■ 
turbid,  watery  fluid,  and  completely  beat  down  and  mastered 
by  their  disease ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those  who,  to-day,  had  the 
same  appearance  and  consciousness  of  health,  and  were  alert 
and  cheerful,  and  working  at  their  trades,  to-morrow  we  found 
so  giddy,  that  they  could  hardly  stand,  or  confined  to  bed  with 
racking  pains  in  the  head,  with  twitching  of  the  tendons,  or 
cramps  of  the  muscles,  or  even  with  delirium. 

Here  was  an  instant  transition  from  the  midst  of  health  ti 
the  midst  of  disease  in  both. 

But  where  the  accession  of  the  disease,  either  as  it  belonged 
to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  to  the  bowels,  was  not  thus 
instantaneous,  still  there  was  often  a  condition  common  to  bot^_ 
in  the  character  of  their  premonitory  symptoms. 

There  was  a  pale,  and  faded,  and  melancholy  aspect,  ■ 
in  process  of  time,  had  become  so  familiar  to  us,  as  the  ] 
binger  or  attendant  of  the  disease  in  all  its  forms,  that  we  were 
accustomed  to  select  from  among  the  prisoners  those  in  whom 
it  was  most  conspicuous,  and  send  them  into  the  infirmaries,  for 
the  sake  of  having  them  more  constantly  under  our  obaeryatioili 
Wherever  this  well-known  aspect  appeared,  it  was  certain  that 
the  symptoms  of  real  disease  would  soon  arise  ;  it  might  b 
from  the  bowels,  or  it  might  be  from  the  bruin  and  nor?ai 
system ;    and,  in  fact,  it  was  as  often  from  one  as  the  other. 

As  to  the  alliance  of  these  diseases  in  the  same  individua 
no  form  of  nervuus  complaint  was  more  common  than  head-a 
and  vertigo,  and  they  were  often  combined  with  tho  bowi 
complaint  in  the  following  manner : 

The  attack  was  introduced  by  simple  head-ach  or  vertigi 
the  bowels  yet  remaining  in  a  perfectly  natural  state.     Somtl 
of  the  patients  thus  aSected,  when  the  head-ach  and  vertigi 
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were  not  urgent^  were  simply  brought  into  the  infirmary  and 
watched ;  all  medical  treatment  being  postponed  for  the  pre- 
•ent-  Others,  in  whom  they  were  more  severe,  were  bled  with 
leeches,  or  blistered,  or  had  such  common  remedies  administered 
to  them  as  they  seemed  to  require.  But  every  patient,  almost 
to  a  man,  some  the  next  day,  some  (the  greater  number)  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  some  at  a  more  distant  period,  were 
overtaken  by  some  species  of  flux.  The  flux  followed,  whether 
the  head  was  relieved  or  not,  and  when  the  flux  was  established, 
the  head-ach  or  vertigo  continued  or  ceased  indiflerently. 

Another,  and  a  frequent  combination  of  nervous  disorder 
with  bowel  complaint,  was  the  following : 

Certain  sudden  seizures  have  been  mentioned,  arising  from 
the  brain,  in  which  the  patients  were  laid  prostrate,  at  oncci 
with  some  circumstances  of  alarm.  These  seizures  were  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence;  and  all  who  were  thus  attacked,  if 
they  were  not  suffering  a  bowel  complaint  at  the  time,  were,  to 
a  man,  inevitably  overtaken  by  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

But  this  head-ach,  or  vertigo,  or  this  sudden  seizure,  did 
not^  in  all  cases,  necessarily  lead  the  way  ;  often  they  came  on 
in  the  midst  of  the  bowel  complaint,  and  at  any  stage  or  period 
of  it. 

The  disorders  referable  to  the  head  were  not  combined  espe- 
cially with  any  particular  kind  of  flux.  They  were  not  more 
frequently  foimd*in  cases  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  cholera 
and  dysentery,  or  in  cases  where  there  was  fever  and  excite- 
ment of  the  circulation,  than  in  those  of  slow  passive  diarrhoea, 
where  the  pulse  was  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  tongue  per- 
fectly clean. 

Further,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  their  duration  or  their 
degree  of  severity  at  all  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
flux.  Where  the  bowel  complaint  was  of  the  mildest  kind,  and 
the  shortest  duration,  the  disorder  of  the  head  was  often  the 
most  severe  and  the  most  abiding,  and  vice  verad. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  head-ach,  and  vertigo,  and  the 
sudden  seizures  referable  to  the  brain,  and  the  manner  of  their 
alliance  with  the  flux  of  the  bowels,  may  be  said,  with  equal 
truth,  of  every  other  nervous  affection  which  has  been  described. 

The  cramps  of  the  extremities,  and  the  internal  spasms, 
and  the  order  of  symptoms  constituting  a  low  phrenitis,  were 
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found  to  proceed,  or  to  attend  upon,  any  period  or  stage  of  the 
flux  indifferently,  and  to  belong  indifferently  to  any  kind  of  lb 

The  cram  pa  of  the  extremities  were  not  exelusively,  ani 
scarcely  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  attendant  upon  the  cas» 
of  cholera,  than  upon  other  cases  of  bowel  complaint. 

With  respect  to  the  morbid  appearances  found  in  the  bodiei 
of  those  who  died  of  sucb  forms  of  nervous  disease  as  Ihtb 
been  described,  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  speak  with  the  pifr 
cision  I  could  wish. 

They  who  are  accustomed  to  dissections,  wiU  agree  ■wi4 
me,  where  the  question  is  concerning  slight  watery  effusions  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accuitt* 
judgment  of  their  nature,  if  a  considerable  period  has  elapsd 
since  the  death  of  the  patient.  At  the  General  Penitentiaiyj, 
as  in  all  prisons,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  upon  the  bodis* 
of  those  who  died,  and  no  dissection  was  permitted  until  thai 
verdict  waa  returned.  Hence  three  or  four  days  elapsed  b 
we  could  make  our  examinations. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  have  been  already  antiCH 
pated.  What  we  found,  when  we  found  anything,  ' 
degree  of  vascular  fulness  of  the  brain  and  its  membran*, 
and  some  watery  effusion  between  the  membranes,  and  u* 
the  ventricles.     Both  were  generally  inconsiderable. 

There  were  instances  in  which,  during  life,  the  symptoOi 
were  expressly  referable  to  the  brain,  and  in  frhich  death  hw 
taken  place,  by  an  immediate  interruption  of  its  functioMj 
where,  neveHbeless,  upon  dissection,  wo  found  nothing  in  "" 
brain  or  its  membranes  apparently  different  from  natural  iW 
healthy  structure.  

No  examination  was  made  of  the  spinal  oanal.  The  wqw 
site  means  of  doing  it  successfully  were  not  at  hand  as  in  ■ 
hospital.  I  regret  the  omission;  but  the  circumstances aln*^ 
mentioned,  as  calculated  to  perplex  our  judgment  concerniiiB 
what  was  found  in  the  brain,  would  also  have  stood  in  the  «^ 
of  any  satisfactory  inference  drawn  from  appearances  of  *■ 
same  kind  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

As,  during  life,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain,  ani  ■ 
the  intestinal  canal,  were  found  to  co-exist,  for  the  most  pwi 
in  the  same  individuals ;  so,  after  death,  changes  of  structuB 
were  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  both  organs.     Hence  anotW 
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confirmatioii  is  added  to  the  belief,  that  the  diseases  of  both 
liad  a  nataral  alliance^  and  in  their  origin  were  essentially  the 


Experience  conyiDced  us  that  common  methods  of  treatment 
"were  not  to  be  trusted,  for  any  effectual  good  they  could  do  to 
these  Yarious  nervous  disorders.  They  either  failed  entirely,  or 
they  fell  short  of  the  salutary  impression  they  are  accustomed 
to  produce  upon  the  same  symptoms,  occurring  imder  ordinary 
cnroomstances. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  both  what  the  means  were 
that  proved  unsuccessful,  and  what  the  principal  remedy  was 
upon  which  our  reliance  eventually  rested.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  dwell  long  upon  the  details  of  treatment.  It  will 
le  enough  to  state  the  general  results  of  the  practice  adopted, 
and  to  make  some  few  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the 
disorders  in  question,  to  which  the  extraordinary  failure  of  all 
the  most  probable  means  of  cure,  and  the  success  of  this  par- 
ticular remedy,  seem  naturally  to  conduct. 

There  are  ailments  concerning  which  physicians  hardly 
allow  themselves  to  feel  the  smallest  anxiety,  holding  (as  they 
conceive)  in  their  own  hands  the  almost  certain  means  of  their 
relief.  When,  however,  such  ailments  imexpectedly  resist  the 
remedies  which  are  accustomed  to  cure  them,  they  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  there  is  more  to  contend  with  than  the  mere 
symptoms  seem  to  imply.  Thus  simple  pain  in  the  head  they 
are  apt  to  think  lightly  of,  until  it  is  found  incapable  of  relief 
by  common  remedies.  Of  such  intractable  cases  the  number 
(it  has  been  seen)  was  very  large  at  the  Penitentiary. 

Of  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  vertigo,  they  are  apt  to 
think  a  little  more  seriously,  but  still  not  very  seriously,  until 
dmnle  remedies  bring  no  relief ;  and  intractable  cases  of  this 
kind,  also  (it  has  been  seen)  were  very  frequent  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Again,  there  are  many,  even  acute  diseases  of  vital  organs, 
which  physicians  always  regard  with  great  apprehension,  but 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  treating  them  early, 
th^y  nevertheless  have  a  good  expectation  of  bringing  to  a 
favourable  termination.  When,  however,  even  with  this 
advantage,  they  absolutely  fail  in  every  case  that  presents  itself, 
they  cannot  help  experiencing  some  perplexity,  and  suspecting 
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that  there  may  he  more  in  these  diseases  than  they  have  beec»^ 
able  to  discover.  Thus,  when  to  pain  in  the  head  or  vertigo  .^ 
there  are  superadded  cramps  of  the  muscles,  or  twitching  of  thi  — ■ 
tendons,  or  delirium.,  or  strabismus,  they  look  upon  the  case^^^ 
constituted  of  these  symptoms  with  the  greatest  apprehensiorszm 
of  the  result ;  and  there  were  {it  has  been  seen)  a.  few  surl  — i 
cases  at  the  Penitentiary.     But  even  in  the  cases  constituted  o~     -f 

these   symptoms,  they  do  not  look  upon  death  as  inevitable ^, 

until  the  remedies,  upon  which  they  are  accustomed  to  rely  — ^, 
fail  to  make  their  ordinary  impression.  And  thus  it  happenw^^M] 
with  the  few  cases  of  this  kind  at  the  Penitentiary  ;  they  passe(^^3, 
uninterruptedly,  to  their  fatal  termination,  their  sjTnplon^MBs 
hardly  receiving  the  smallest  check  or  abatement  from  tl^^^e 
remedies  employed. 

Now,  before  we  resorted  to  the  use  of  mercury  for  the  v»n'nr —  ^ 
forms  of  the  disease  prevalent  at  the  Penitentiary,  the  Btat«  c^Hvf 
the  prison,  in  regard  to  that  form  of  it  which  involved  tt=ie 
brain   and   nervous    system,   was   this : — Seven    had    alrcat^^ly 
perished  under  our  own  observation ;  of  whom  one  died  ap^^BO- 
plectic,  one  maniacal,  two  with  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis,  "^    -" 
from  cramps  referable  to   the  region  of  the  stomach  and  t*-     "•" 
heart,  and  one  from  symptoms  belonging  in  part  to  the  hea  r^-t 
and   in  part  to  the  brain ;  and  there  were  not  less  than  li^  o 
hundred   now    labouring  under  various   degrees    of  disord^E^r 
belonging    to  the    same    organs.     Of  them   a   fftw    only  vexre 
dangerously  ill  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  their  eymptoir»s. 
These    few    were    suffering  that    insidious    form    of    phrenitis 
already  described,  while  we  were  cheeking  the  symptoms  and 
postponing  the  progress  of  their  disease,  with   little  hope  of 
eventually  saving  their  lives;  and  unquestionably,  they  were 
in  great  present  peril.     But  all  the  rest,  though  not  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  magnitude  of  their  symptoms,  gave  jtut 
cause  for   anxiety,  from  the  consideration  that  they  had 
been  cured  by  any  means  hitherto  employed,  and  moreover  that 
they  were  under  the  same  conditions  of  disease  through  which 
tho  seven  had  passed,  before  they  reached   their  fatal  consum- 
mation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  prison  in  respect  to  the  disorders 
in  question;  and  it  may  well  be  conceived  that,  under  great 
apprehension  for  the  event  of  all  these  oases,  and  under  great 
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present  alarm  for  a  few,  we  sought  most  auxiousty  for  the 
meaoa  of  their  more  suceeesful  treatment, 

At  this  time  many  patients,  in  whom  mercury  was  first 
succeasiully  employed  for  the  euro  of  diarrhoja,  were  likewise 
freed  from  certain  obscure  nervous  complaints;  pome  from 
bead-achs,  and  some  from  vertiginous  sensations.  This  occur- 
rence, while  it  served  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  flux 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  nervous  afiections,  had  a  natural  alliance, 
and  were,  in  some  sort,  the  same  disease,  determined  us  to  give 
the  same  remedy  a  fair  trial  in  its  application  to  both. 

And  first,  we  most  eagerly  resorted  to  its  use  in  those  cases 
which  occasioned  us  the  greatest  present  alarm,  vir.  in  three 
c&aca  of  insidious  phrenitis.  The  patients  already  suffered 
subsultus  of  the  tendons,  and  delirium,  and  one  bad  strabismus. 
If  lite  was  to  be  rescued,  it  could  only  be  by  giving  the 
remedy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  constitution  as 
speedily  as  possible  under  its  intlnence.  Accordingly,  as  much 
calomel  was  prescribed,  in  repeated  doses,  and  in  combination 
with  opium,  as  procured  salivation  in  thirty  hours ;  whereupon 
the  most  formidable  sj'mptoms  were  at  onoe  dissipated,  and  the 
patients  were  left  in  a  condition  favourable  to  recovery  ;  and 
they  eventually  did  recover. 

Next  we  resorted  to  its  use  in  certain  cases  which  occasioned 
ns  peculiar  perplexity,  and  some  apprehension  of  distant  con- 
sequences, but  no  present  alarm.  There  wore  many  individuals 
in  whom  an  affection  of  the  head  had  been  originally  combined 
with  bowel  complaint.  The  bowel  complaint  had  been  very 
slight,  and  of  short  duration,  and  hud  ceased  altogether  during 
many  weeks.  But  the  afi'eclion  of  the  head  had  been  very 
severe ;  and  although  it  had  obtained  a  few  respites  from 
common  remedies,  it  still  remained  unmitigated ;  and  at  length 
all  our  medical  expedients  bad  lost  the  little  temporary  influence 
which  they  once  possessed.  There  was  every  motive  for  trying 
the  effect  of  mercury  in  these  cases,  and  it  was  tried,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

One  of  these  cases  was  peculiarly  striking,  and  is  well  worth 
relating  a«  an  example.  Upon  our  first  visit  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, on  the  1st  of  March,  we  found,  among  the  patients  in  the 
infirmaries,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ilobson.  Ho  was 
twesty-one  years  of  age ;  and  told  us  that  he  had  suflered  a, 
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head-ach  of  tbe  most  excruciating  kind  dunng  several  montlu, 
His  sight  was  dim,  and  he  had  a  constant  twinkling  of  tlieeye- 
lids,  and  great  agony  was  depicted  in  his  countenance.  He 
had  moreover  that  faded,  pale,  and  melancholy  aspect  alread; 
alluded  to.  Yet  the  functions  of  his  bowels  were  performed 
naturally.  His  tongue  was  clean,  and  hia  pulse  was  of  the 
natural  frequency  and  strength.  At  this  time  the  alliance 
between  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  bowels  ffni 
hardly  ascertained ;  therefore  no  inquiry  was  mado  whether  lie 
had  suffered  diarrhcca.  Subsequently,  however,  we  leanit 
that,  during  the  preceding  winter,  hia  bowels  had  been  twice 
slightly  disordered  for  a  few  days.  This  poor  fellow  was  under 
our  constant  observation  and  treatment,  from  the  begimiing  of 
March  to  the  end  of  June.  He  gained  no  respite  from  his 
agony,  but  by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  forehead,  iij 
after  day,  for  a  week  together,  or  by  blisters  kept  open,  or 
applied  in  quick  succession  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  naps  of 
the  neck ;  and  the  respite  thus  obtained  was  of  short  duration: 
it  might  be  for  ten  days;  it  was  never  longer  than  a  fortnight; 
and  then  the  same  agony  returned,  and  the  same  cruel  treatment 
was  to  bo  resumed.  In  this  case  we  eagerly  resorted  to  the 
use  of  mercury  ;  salivation  was  procured  and  maintained,  to  a 
certain  degree,  during  several  weeks.  Wbereupon  the  patient 
was  released  from  bis  misery,  and  ever  afterwards,  during 
eleven  months  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  him,  he 
continued  free  from  complaint  of  every  kind. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  mercury  upon  that  part  of  d 
disorder  of  the  Penitentiary,  which  belonged  to  the  brain  « 
nervous  system,  soon  became  as  unquestionable  as  upon  tilii 
which  belonged  to  the  bowels.  It  was  proved  upon  the  varioM 
forms,  both  of  one  and  the  other,  and  most  conspicuously  upon 
that  form  of  each  which  occasioned  us  the  greatest  j 
alarm. 

Before  the  use  of  mercury,  it  was  impossible  to  contcmpli 
the  state  of  the  prison,  and  not  consider  an  extensive  mortaliCf 
as  inevitable.  Experience  of  its  effects  during  a  fortniglit 
entirely  changed  our  anticipations  of  the  result,  and  encourag^ 
a  hope  that,  with  great  care  and  vigilance  in  its  administration 
the  mortality  would  still  ho  kept  wiihin  narrow  bounds.  Thus, 
for  every  species  of  nervous  complaint,  as  well  as  for  every 
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species  of  flux,  whether  they  were  combined  or  separate  (for 
either  might  occur  alone,  although  they  were  generally  found 
together),  we  were  led  by  our  own  experience  to  the  cmploy- 
meut  of  mercury. 

Seeing  that  the  head-ach  and  vertigo  were  often  the  first 
symptoms,  nnd  that  they  often  subsisted  a  considerable  lime 
alone  before  the  accession  of  others,  we  thought  it  espediont  to 
begin  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  it  showed  itself 
under  this  form,  by  our  most  efficient  remedy.  Our  experience 
hitherto  hud  been,  that  these  affections  of  the  head,  when  they 
were  the  first  to  declare  themselves,  were  very  seldom  controlled, 
or  ia  any  way  relieved  by  common  remedies,  and  that,  whether 
they  were  relieved  or  no,  the  flux  almost  inevitably  followed. 
Treated  with  mercury,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of 
iostances,  they  ceased ;  and,  where  they  did  cease  under  such 
treatment,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  fiux  followed. 

Thus  did  this  remedy  eflect  the  relief  of  both  disorders, 
when  they  appeared  in  combination,  and  of  each,  when  either 
occurred  alone ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  under  such  circum- 
stances occasionally,  that  it  seemed  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
the  other. 

In  our  administration  of  mercury  for  the  relief  of  these 
complaints,  we  observed  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no 
striking  abatement  of  symptoms  took  place,  until  salivation 
was  procured.  Whether  the  very  salivation  itself  was  essential 
to  the  cure,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  being  the  only  sensible 
effect  of  the  remedy,  with  which  the  cure  could  be  connected, 
it  served  us  for  guidance  in  the  admini:4tratiou  of  it.  Hence  it 
always  was  our  purpose  to  obtuin  fiiUivalion. 

But  we  did  not  observe,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  abatement 
of  Bjinptoms  was  connected  with  any  certain  ilegrec  of  salivation. 
Therefore  we  were,  in  every  case,  content  with  any,  the  least 
d^[ree  of  salivation,  under  which  they  would  disappear. 

Aa  in  regard  to  the  various  bowel  complaints,  so  in  regard 
to  the  various  nervous  disardera,  the  condition  most  essential  to 
the  succeaa  of  the  remedy  was  unquestionably  this,  that  the 
force  and  rate  of  its  impression  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
force  and  rate  of  the  disease.  And  the  chief  object  of  oor 
onre  was  to  preserve  that  proportion. 

Thus,  where  the  disease  was  less  severe,  and  was  slow  in  its 
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progresSy  salivation  (without  reference  to  its  d^;ree)  was  to  be 
procured  gradually;  where  the  disease  was  more  severe  and 
rapid  in  its  progress,  salivation  (without  reference  to  its 
degree)  was  to  be  procured  at  once.  Head-ach  and  vertigo 
which  had  come  on  tardily,  and  had  abided  many  weeks, 
without  any  perceptible  excitement  of  the  circulation,  were 
to  be  made  to  yield  tmder  the  slow  and  alterative  influence 
of  mercury,  which  the  constitution  could  bear  without  in- 
jury. Head-ach  and  vertigo  which  had  been  sudden  in  their 
accession,  were  accompani^  with  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
and  already  seemed  to  threaten  something  beyond  themselves, 
as  convulsion,  or  delirium,  or  phrensy,  were  to  be  at  once 
mastered  by  such  a  sudden  and  powerful  impression  of  the 
remedy  as  the  constitution  would  severely  feel.  Hence  the 
quantity  of  the  remedy  was  continually  varied,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  particular  cases.  For  some  we  prescribed  one 
grain  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium, 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing relief  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days ;  doing  no 
harm,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  general  health  and  sensations  of 
the  patient.  For  others,  we  prescribed  five,  or  ten,  or  even 
twenty,  grains  of  calomel,  with  proportionate  quantities  of 
opium,  once,  or  even  twice  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  thus 
succeeded  in  dissipating  the  symptoms  at  once,  and  in  rescuing 
life  at  the  expense  of  some  present  injury  to  the  constitution. 
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WiiEX  I  was  describing  that  part  of  the  disease  of  the  prisoQ, 
which  consisted  of  intestinal  flux,  I  inquired  how  far  it  was 
attended  by  the  symptoms  which  usually  accompany  such  com- 
plaints, and  serve  to  illustrate  their  nature.  And  with  respect 
to  fever  I  stated,  "  that  it  was  present  in  a  few  eases,  but  that 
the  majority  were  entirely  free  from  it,  and  that,  where  it  did 
occur,  its  symptoms  only  reached  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
excitement."  Now  wherever,  in  cases  of  flux,  and  (I  mayadd) 
in  cases  of  disorders  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  fever  was 
present,  the  manner  of  their  alliance  was  such  us  to  raisi 
doubt,  whether  the  fever  was  derived  from  the  local  disease, 
the  local  disease  from  the  fever. 

For  my  omi  part,  I  believe  that  a  fever  arose  at  this  time  in 
the  prison,  which  was  siii  generis  and  idiopathic,  however  ita 
character  might  he  obscured  by  an  association  with  those  forms 
of  disease  which  have  been  mentioned.  "When  this  fever 
occurred  alone  (as  it  sometimes  did,  even  at  the  time  when  the 
bowel  complaint,  and  the  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerv 
system  were  most  prevalent),  its  tj-pe  was  manifestly  peculiar. 
It  was  a  fever  of  very  moderate  excitement,  and  generally  went 
off  in  throe  or  four  days  by  perspiration.  Or,  if  it  failed  of 
such  relief,  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  help  of  medicine,  it 
was  apt  to  he  protracted  in  the  form  of  hectic  during  several  • 
weeks,  '^^^leu  this  fever  occurred  (as  it  generally  did)  in 
combination  with  some  form  of  bowel  complaint,  or  some  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  its  own  peculiar  type  was 
still  visible,  notwithstanding  certain  differences  which  it  exhi- 
bited correspondent  with  tho  disorder  of  a  particular  organ. 

Further,  since  the  fever  and  the  local  affection  did  not  bear 
the  aame  relation  to  each  other  in  the  different  cases  where  they 

re  found  combined,  it  might  hcnco  be  suspected  that  they 
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had  no  necessary  alliance.  Thus,  in  some  the  fever  tfouU  £tit 
arise,  and  the  flux,  would  t'oUuw,  perhaps  immediately,  perbija 
not  fcr  several  days,  or  perhaps  not  until  the  fever  had  been 
protracted  in  the  form  of  hectic  for  several  weeks.  In  some  tlie 
flux  would  arise  first,  and  ihen  the  fever  would  follow,  perhaps 
immediately,  or  perhaps  not  until  the  flux  had  become  a  chronic 
disease. 

But  still,  while  the  flux  of  the  bowels  and  the  disorders  d 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  prevailed  to  their  largest  eita 
the  cases  of  fever  were  rare.  It  was  not  until  these  compliinW 
began  to  subside,  that  the  fever  showed  itself,  in  a 
□umber  of  oases  at  once,  to  make  us  accurately  acquainted  w 
its  type.  At  no  time  did  it  pervade  the  prison  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent with  the  other  two  ibrms  of  disease.  But  its  exteat, 
nevertheless,  was  such,  that  it  had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  ;  and  the  maimer  m 
which  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  led  to  the  belief  that  they  bad 
all  a  natural  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  they  all  spnog 
from  one  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  constilution  at 
large,  and  were  all,  in  some  sort,  tbe  same  disease.  It  remBim 
for  me  to  give  a  more  precise  description  of  this  fever,  bolt 
alone,  and  in  its  combinations. 

In  many  cases,  a  slight  shivering,  followed  by  heat  and 
langour,  and  want  of  appetite,  and  a  pulse  ranging  betwetn.  j 
ninety  and  a  hundred,  constituted  the  whole  disease,  and  t 
use  of  common  salines  constituted  its  whole  treatment, 
jinlients  being  put  to  bed,  began  to  perspire,  and  in  three*'* 
four  days  they  were  well,  with  little  loss  of  strength.    Thus  to  1 
it  was  the  mildest  and  the  most  manageable  fever  I  bad  eversei 

In  many  cases,  to  the  common  symptoms  of  fever, 
added  paia  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  andhead-ach;  vbimfl 
together   constituted   tbe  whole  disease.      In  these  caset,  i 
emetic,  or  a  brisk   purgative,  followed   by  saline   tnedicin*^  ' 
operated  a  speedy  and  efl'ectual  relief.    Thus,  when  the  stomach 
and   bowels   wore    cleared,    and    perspiration    promoted,  tbe 
patients  were  well   iu  three  or  four  days,  with   little  loss  tft  _ 
strength. 

Now,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  which  the  lungs  wsfl 
affected,  and  haemoptysis  took  place,  the  stress  of  the  disease  ffl 
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(if  upon  any  parricular  organ)  always  either 
or  bowela,  or  upon  the  brain,  or  upon  both  together;  and  in 
those  who  died,  the  brain,  or  the  stomach  and  bowela,  presented 
traces  of  recent  disease.  For  the  symptoms  referable  to  these 
parts,  mild  as  they  generally  were,  yet  were  aggravated  to  an 
alarming  degree  in  several  instances,  and  were  rapidly  fatal  in 
a  few.  A  relation  of  some  cases,  in  which  these  symptoms 
reached  their  greatest  pitch  of  severity,  will  beat  serve  to  show 
the  formidable  character  under  which  the  disease  occasionally 
presented  itself. 

A  youug  woman  (Mary  Chapman),  aged  twenty-six,  was 
attacked,  like  the  rest,  with  the  common  symptoms  of  fever, 
except  that  she  had  a  shivering  fit,  which  was  remarkably 
severe.  After  which,  there  arose  a  sudden  and  excruciating 
pain  in  every  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
and  a  profuse  purging  of  matter  like  tar.  The  patient  sank  at 
once  into  a  state,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
never  rally.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and  full  of  terror ;  and, 
if  she  was  moved,  she  was  ready  to  faint  away.  After  the 
lapse  of  twelve  hours  her  pulse  was  imperceptible,  and  ahe  was 
thoaght  fti  be  dying.  Nevertheless,  she  survived  four  days; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  could  be  attempted  but  to  uphold 
life  by  such  small  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy  as  she  could 
take.  On  the  third  day,  her  constitution  in  a  manner  re-actod, 
and  her  countenance  was  a  little  flushed.  Soon  afterwards  her 
respiration  became  stertorous,  and  her  mouth  was  a  little  dis- 
torted, and  then  she  died. 

After  the  first  gush  of  matter  from  the  bowels,  no  further 
evacuations  took  place  spontaneously,  or  could  be  procured  by 
medicine.  There  was  no  tension  of  the  abdomen,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  flat  and  soft  to  the  last.  Upon  opening  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  we  found,  here  and  there,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  intestines,  from  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum,  large  and  extensive  vascular  patches,  all  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  and  some  absolutely  black.  The  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  whole  of  the  duodenum,  were  intensely  block. 
The  small  intestines  were,  in  several  places,  puckered  up  and 
contracted,  for  the  space  of  an  inch;  and  wherever  these  con- 
taustions  were  found,  the  bowel  was  of  a  deep  black  colour. 
Within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  small  quantity  of  flaid 
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blood  (about  two  ounces)  was  found.  It  seemed  to  have  exuded 
from  the  surface  of  the  duodenum,  just  where  its  last  turn 
commences,  and  especially  from  that  part  of  it  which  is  un- 
covered by  peritoneum.  It  was  just  in  this  situation  that  the 
blood  was  found,  and  this  part  of  the  intestine  was  soaked  in  it> 
There  was  no  effusion  of  lymph,  or  of  any  other  fluid  within 
the  peritoneum,  but  the  blood  above-mentioned. 

The  stomach,  being  opened,  was  found  empty ;  and,  at  itl 

great  end,  the  mucous  membrane  seemed  in  one  uniform  stato 

of  ecchymosis.     But  this  was  not  really  the  case ;  for  when  thft 

stomach  was  hold  up  to  the  light  for  inspection,  it  was  CTident 

that  no  extravasation  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  apparent 

ecchymosis  was  occasioned  by  every  vessel,  great  and  small,  in 

this  part  of  the  organ,  being  filled  and   gorged  with  blooi 

There  was  also  this  same  appearance   of   ecchymosis   in  tht 

mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  occasioned  by  a  coodititn 

of  the  blood-vessels  essentially  the  same.     Upon  the  valve  rf 

the  pylorus,  however,  there  were  three  small  spots,  where  blood 

was  actually  extravasated.     At  the  various  spaces  of  the  small 

i  intostinea,  which  were  black  from  without  and  contracted,  thew 

!  was  the  same  apparent  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous  membnn^  ' 

i  which  was,  in  fact,  a  remora  and  accumulation  of  blood  wi^ 

'  the  blood-vessels.     The  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  was  filW 

;  with  a  matter  resembling  tar. 

\  In  the  whole  course  of  the  bowels  there  was  only  one  Binill 

i  ulcer.     This  was  in  a  part  of  the  small  intestines,   most  tree 

from  vascularity,  and  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of 
reparation. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  loidea 
I  with   blood.     But   there  was   no  effusion   of   fluid  anywliew 

within  the  cranium. 
I  This  case  occurred  among  many  other  cases  of  fever,  in 

I  which  symptoms  were  present  expressly  referable  either  to  th» 

stomach  and  bowels,  or  to  the  head,  or  to  both.     It  could  not 
'j  but  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  essentially  the  same,  although  it 

li  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  extraordinary  severity  of 

F  those  symptoms,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  passed  to  ih 

I  fatal  termination. 

In  the  following  case  the  fatal  symptoms  were  more  tx- 
1|,  clusively  referable  to  the  brain : — _^ 


I 
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li  waa  our  custom  to  visit  occasionally  the  various  apart- 
monts  of  tlio  Penitentiary,  to  examine  the  prisoners  who  were 
ftrofesiedly  well,  and  to  select  from  among  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  under  medical  observation,  any  whose  looks  seemed 
to  threaten  the  approach  of  illness.  In  one  of  our  visits  to 
the  laundry,  we  found  a  young  woman  huddled  up  among  soma 
dirty  linen,  and  lying  upon  the  boiler,  fast  asleep.  The  tire  of 
the  boiler  was  put  out,  but  some  warm  water  still  remained  in 
it.  Being  roused,  she  looked  strange  and  bewildered,  but  made 
no  specific  complaint.  She  said,  "  I  only  feel  cold  at  times,  and 
this  is  a  good  way  of  warming  myself."  The  other  women  in 
the  laundry  considered  that  not  much  was  the  matter  with  her. 
As  to  lying  upon  the  boiler,  they  told  us,  it  was  a  fancy  of 
her's,  and  she  often  did  it. 

Nevertheless,  from  this  very  feeling  of  cold  which  she 
described,  and  from  her  general  appearance,  wo  thought  fit  to 
remo^'e  her  into  tho  infirmary.  Here  wo  soon  found  that  this 
sense  of  cold  was  the  beginning  of  a  fever.  The  next  day  her 
skin  was  hot  and  her  tongue  dry.  The  following  day  the  stress 
of  the  disease  had  fallen  upon  the  brain,  and  her  head  was  in 
continual  agony.  As  long  as  she  retained  her  senses,  she 
described  the  head-ach  as  most  distracting.  Then  delirium 
aroae,  and  the  pulse  lost  all  its  power.  And  before  a  week  bad 
elapsed,  she  died  with  stertorous  breathing,  and  with  symptoms 
much  akin  to  apoplexy. 

The  name  of  this  woman  was  Mory  Venables ;  she  was  in 
her  twentieth  year.' 

But  there  were  a  few  cases  of  fever  nearly  resembling  those 
two  fatal  ones  just  described,  and  even  approaching  to  them  in 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  head  and  the 
abdomen,  which  nevertheless  did  welL 

In  many  cases,  after  the  common  harbingers  of  fever,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  symptoms  of  re-action  were  expected, 
there  arose  a  pain,  like  a  fixed  and  unsbifting  cramp,  at  the  pit 

*  1  am  not  able  to  find  thu  note  tiken  of  the  tucirbid  appearances,  upon 
examinatioii.  of  UiU  [mtietit.  As  fur  as  I  can  trust  myeelf  to  speak  from 
lecollection,  the  brain  and  its  membranea  were  loaded  with  blood  ;  fluid 
wu  effused  into  the  ventiiclea,  and  belween  the  membraneH  ;  and  there 
mra  vascular  streaks  nnd  patches  in  the  mucoua  membrane  of  various 
ports  of  the  buirels,  but  no  ulceration. 
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of  tbe  stomacb,  and  with  it  a  mast  diatractmg  head-ach ;  while 
the  region  of  the  scrobiculua  cordis  was  mnat  impatient  of 
pressure.  Whereupon  the  pulse  became  very  frequent  and 
feeble,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  full  of  t«rror.  Clammj 
perspirations  broke  out,  and  brought  no  relief;  and  eztrems 
sense  of  anguish  seized  upon  the  patient,  and  if  be  was  moved 
he  was  ready  to  faint  away.  In  this  condition  there  was  some- 
times a  spontaneous  discharge  of  dark-coloured  morbid  collnria, 
upwards  and  downwards,  which  put  an  end  to  the  extremity  of 
distress.  Sometimes  there  was  a  discharge  of  turbid  vHter 
only,  by  vomiting  and  stool,  which  was  ineffectual  for  taj 
piirpose  of  relief.  Sometimes  there  was  a  most  painful  retchisg, 
a  striving  in  vain  (as  it  should  seem)  without  vomiting,  and 
sequently  no  relief.  ' 

The  further  description  of  these  cases  shall  be  accompanitO 
by  a  description  of  their  medical  treatment,  since  it  will  m 
to  illustrate  their  nature. 

It  baa  been  said,  that  there  was  sometimes  a  spontanen 
discharge  of  dark-coloured  morbid  coUuvies,  upwards  i 
downwards,  which  put  an  end  to  the  extremity  of  distn 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Chapn 
{described  above)  "  the  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  and  & 
profuse  purging  of  matter  like  tar,"  constituted  in  themselii 
a  curative  effort.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  disease  (u  I 
appeared  upon  dissection)  was  insurmountable;  and  Nature, D 
the  struggle  for  relief,  went  beyond  the  purpose  which  (hi 
intended,  and  thus  occasioned  a  complete  exhaustion  of  1* 
own  powers,  from  which  she  could  never  afterwards  rally. 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  in  the  same  manner,! 
occasionally  seen  in  certain  critical  haemorrhages. 

But  as  to  the  cases  now  in  question,  as  soon  as  there  « 
gpontaneous  gush  of  morbid  secretion,  upwards  and  downward) 
then  the  cramp  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  distract 
head-ach  ceased,  and  the  pulse  rose,  and  an  universal  v 
perspiration  followed. 

Seeing  then  through  what  channels  Nature  saoceeded  1 
operating  her  own  relief,  we  endeavoured,   where  there  irtP" 
need  for  the   interposition  of  medicine,  always  to   direct  the 
remedies  towards  the  same  channels.     Thus,  when  there  was  & 
discharge  of  turbid  water  only,  by  vomiting  and  stool,  or  an.. 
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inefkotnal  retcUngy  and  notliiiig  rejected,  and  the  distressing 

liead-ach  still  remained,  and  the  cramp  was  still  fixed  at  the 

pit  of  the  stomachy  we  sought  by  medicine,  to  procure  the  eva- 

cnationy  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  of  matter  of  a  different 

Idndy   without    which    (as  we   conceived)  there  would  be  no 

relief;  and  this  was  effSscted  by  purgatives,  but  not  by  purga- 

tiTes   simply.     If  purgative   medicine  alone   was   given,   the 

evacuations  were   increased   in   quantity,    but    their    quality 

was  still  the  same.     But  if  the  means,  calculated  to   soothe 

axid  to  abate  pain,  were  first  successfully  employed,  together 

'With  the  remedies  calculated  to  dispose  the  bowels  to  remit 

tilieir  morbid  action,    then   the  administration   of  purgatives 

oompassed  the  end  we   desired.     Thus,  first  by  leeches  applied 

to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  by  fomentations  of  the  whole 

abdomen,   with  flannel   wrung  out  of  warm  water,   and  by 

"two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  given  every  hour,  or  every 

other  hour,   for  three   or  four   successive  times,   and  lastly 

(after  all  these  several  remedies  had  been  daily  administered), 

lay  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  given  hour  after  hour, 

imtil  the  bowels  were  moved,  we  seldom  failed  to  bring  away 

copioas  evacuations  of  a  foul  and  dark-coloured  coUuvies,  and 

thus  to  dissipate  the  severe  epigastric  pain,  and  the  distracting 

head-ach,  and  with  them  all  the  danger  of  the  disease.* 

*  These  cases  were  so  peculiar  in  themselves,  and  the  mode  of  relief, 
whether  spontaneous  or  by  the  help  of  medicine,  was  so  striking,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  (in  a  note,  at  least)  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
their  probable  pathology. 

Formerly  much  stress  was  laid  upon  ^Hurgid  matter"  and  *' morbid 
coUavies  "  in  the  first  passages,  as  a  cause  of  fevers ;  and  certain  distinc- 
tions of  symptoms  were  thought  to  indicate  that  this  coUuvies  was 
"pituitous^in  one  case,  and  '^ bilious''  in  another.  At  present,  medical 
men  are  content  to  speak  in  more  general  terms  of  an  accumulation  of 
'^morbid  secretions,"  still  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  disease,  and 
directing  remedies  for  their  removal  Emetics  are  given,  and  foul  matter 
is  rejected  by  vomiting.  Purgatives  are  given,  and  the  same  is  passed  by 
stooL  In  consequence  of  which,  the  previous  symptoms  cease,  or  ore 
greatly  mitigated ;  and  thus  the  theory  is  confirme<l. 

Nevertheless  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  popular  notion  be 
correct  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  stomach,  at  the  time  the 
symptoms  referred  to  it  are  most  intense  ;  and  still  more,  whether  the 
matter  rejected  be  really  the  "  materies  morbi,''  the  accumulation  of  which 
produced  the  symptoms,  which  cease  upon  its  evacuation. 

It  consists  better  with  sound  pathology  to  believe  that,  at  the  perio<l  of 
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Now,  upon  these  cases  I  have  been  induced  to  dwell  more 
at  large,  on  account  of  the  express  and  paramount  indicationi 
of  treatment  contained  in  certain  peculiar  symptoms  wliich 
belonged  to  them.  These  cases,  however,  were  not  esaentwlly 
of  a  different  type  from  the  fever  that  prevailed  in  the  prison 
at  the  same  time.  In  them,  indeed,  its  type  was  obscured  or 
obliterated  by  the  accession  of  the   symptoms   in  queation. 


the  severest  local  paia  and  severest  constitutional  disturLaaoe,  theie  a 
hitherto  DO  accumulation  of  morbid  mstterwithin  the  stomach,  but  lliitiU 
blood-vessels  ate  eugaged  in  n  luorbid  process,  which,  if  its  termiiiBtiiiB  U 
favourable,  will  be  finally  resolved  by  a.  gush  of  foul  secretion  fromtlwit 
extteinitieg. 

That  it  is  not  anything  extraneous  to  the  blood-vessels  which  prodiua 
the  symptoms,  but  the  blcMxl-vesBelB  themselves  by  their  own  laotblil 
action,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  relief  which  leeches  often  procure,  wlwi 
they  are  applied  to  the  skin  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the  pain ;  alan  by 
the  relief  more  effectually  obtained  by  remedies  which  have  an  eiprw 
influence  upon  the  blood-vesseU,  being  employed  together  with  pur^vn, 
than  by  purgatives  alone  ;  for  instance,  by  several  doses  of  calomel,  ffna 
in  i»ucceaaion,  at  short  intervals,  and  followed  by  senna  or  jalap,  tlua  tj 
senna  or  jalap  alone. 

Fuitber,  a  spontaneous  vomitiug  will  eometimcs  briug  away  frocn  lb« 
stomach  nothLug  but  a  turbid  water,  and  a  spontaneous  purging  willKIll^ 
times  bring  from  the  bowels  nothing  but  a  fluid  which  is  thin,  pile,iiid 
inodorous.  Hence  no  relief  follows.  This  striving  of  Nature  is  prenutUB 
and  ineffectual. 

Moreover,  emetics  and  purgatives  will  procure  sometimes  mennWl 
evacuations,  upwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  fail  altogether  of 
curative  effect. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  vessels  must  firat  pour  out  the  m( 
colluvicfi  into  the  stomach,  before  it  can  be  rejected  out  of  the  body.  Tst 
its  separation  from  the  blood-vessels  is  the  first  and  principal  cuntlTe 
effort;  its  expulsion  by  vomiting  or  purging  is  secondary  and  conseqaeatisl. 
and  curative  only  in  a  less  degree ;  but  still  necessary.  Emetics  tna 
purgatives,  so  administered,  as  simply  to  procure  its  icjection 
body,  do  good,  in  asaisting  the  last  process  of  the  cure  ;  but 
purgative?,  so  administered,  as  first  to  aid  its  separation  from  the 
vessels,  and  then  its  rejection  from  the  body,  conspire  with  Nature  ini 
purpose  she  endeavours  to  effect,  from  the  first  to  the  last- 
It  appears,  therefore,  most  probable,  both  from  the 
symptoms  themselves,  and  from  the  efforts  of  Nature  for  her  ow 
fcom  the  remedies,  and  from  the  conditions  of  their  successful  Oj 
that  the  disorder  of  the  stomach,  described  as  incident  to  the  early 
fever,  is  caused  and  maintained  by  a  morbid  action  of  a  peculiar 
which  its  blood-vessels  are  engaged  at  the  time. 
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derired  from  the  stomach  and  the  brain.     The  sudden  ex- 
haustion, the  clammy  sweats,  the  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  and  pale 
countenance,  were  derived  from  both ;    while    the   stomach 
betrayed  ^its  disorder  more  immediately  by  severe  pain  and 
vomiting,  or  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit ;  and  the  brain,  by  pain 
and  delirium,  or  hurried  and  oppressed  breathing,  or  diminished 
sensibility.     But  when  the   severe  distress,  belonging  imme- 
diately to  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  and  the  overwhelming 
symptoms  derived  to  the  constitution  at  large,   through  the 
medium   of  these  organs  were   dissipated ;    if  the  fever  still 
remained,  it  put  on  the  same  character,  and  pursued  the  same 
oooTBe  with  the  fever  of  other  cases,  in  which  such  symptoms 
liad  never  appeared. 

Now,  the  fever  of  the  Penitentiary,  both  when  it  was  a 
simple  fever  from  the  beginning,  and  when  it  was  attended, 
firom  the  beginning,  by  symptoms  of  the  milder  sort  referable 
to  the  epigastrium  and  the  brain,  did  generally  disappear  alto- 
g;6ther  within  a  w^k.  But  in  some  cases  it  was  protracted 
l)eyond  that  period.  Moreover,  this  fever,  when  it  was  attended, 
from  the  beginning,  by  the  severer  symptoms  referable  to  the 
epigastrium  and  the  brain,  unless  it  proved  fatal  (as  it  did  in  a 
few  cases)  within  a  week,  was  generally  brought  to  a  favour- 
able termination  within  the  same  period.  But,  in  some  cases, 
it  still  continued  its  course. 

Here,  then,  it  must  be  observed,  as  a  thing  most  remarkable, 
lespecting  this  fever,  that  whatever  had  been  its  character  and 
progress  hitherto,  if  it  was  continued  into  a  second  week,  the 
type  which  now  belonged  to  it  was  the  same  in  all  cases,  viz. 
the  type  of  hectic.  It  was  constituted  of  heat  and  perspiration, 
going  and  coming  with  little  intermission,  and  a  frequent  pulse. 
When  the  fever  arrived  at  this  stage,  we  were  at  first  dis- 
posed to  leave  it  henceforward  entirely  to  itself,  administering 
no  medicine,  either  with  a  view  of  abating  the  symptoms,  or  of 
pushing  the  patient  into  health ;  for  the  symptoms  seemed  such 
as  would  spontaneously  wear  themselves  out.  Experience, 
however,  soon  taught  us  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  inter- 
ference ;  for  the  fever,  being  left  to  itself,  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectation, showed  no  disposition  to  cease  spontaneously.  We 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort  to  tonic  remedies,  and  found 
them  more  beneficial  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  they  were 
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administered.  The  salutary  effect  of  auch  remedies  was  mott 
strikingly  raanifeat  in  those  cases,  where  the  accession  w» 
marked  by  symptoms  of  peculiar  severity  referable  to  the  hetd, 
or  the  epigastric  region.  After  these  symptoms  were  <ii8ii> 
pated,  by  the  means  already  pointed  out,  and  simple  fever  rfr 
mained,  bark  and  acid  were  required  to  prevent  that  fever  froii 
becoming  a  slow  hectic  of  many  weeks'  duration.  And,  if  tU 
hectic  had  already  begun,  and  continued  for  a  time,  bark  ul . 
acid  were  the  medicines  which  sustained  the  patient  under  i^. 
and  brought  him  safely  through  it, 

I  mention  bark  and  acid  more  expressly,  because  from  pofr 
tive  experiment  it  is  certain  that  these  remedies  did  pood,whih. 
wine  and  (what  are  called)  diffusible  stimulants  did  harm.  1^ 
employment  of  bark,  to  a  good  purpose,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  of  fever,  may,  perhaps,  startle  modem  apprehension;  W 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  its  success  in  these  cases,  were  nnqB» 
tionably  proved. 

Id  the  cases  in  question,  the  whole  secret  of  conducting  tta 
fever  to  a  successful  termination  consisted — first,  in  not  beiaj 
deterred  from  using  plentiful  evacuations  iu  the  earliest  etag^ 
on  account  of  the  sudden  pallor,  and  faintness,  and  feeble  piitas 
and  apparent  exhaustion  (symptoms  derived  from  the  preMSt 
oppression  of  particular  organs} ;  and  next,  in  not  withholding 
bark  and  acid  (remedies  which  sustained  without  heating)* 
soon  as  the  evacuations  hod  relieved  the  internal  oppresooO) 
and  nothing  but  the  fever  and  its  symptomatic  sweats  » 
mained. 

Thus  I  have  described  the  complaints  prevalent  at  M 
General  Penitentiary,  as  they  fell  under  my  own  observaMB> 
These  were  a  scurvy,  a  flux  of  the  bowels,  a  disorder  of  to 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  a  fever.  AM  four,  from  ihw 
extent  and  frequency,  had  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  diitrdf 
of  the  prison  ;  aud  the  manner  in  which  they  were  often  eon" 
bined  iu  the  same  individuals,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
taken  up  and  succeeded  by  each  other,  induced  the  strongest 
belief  that  they  all  sprang  from  the  same  cause,  and  were,  in  ■ 
certain  sense,  the  same  disease.  This  belief  was  further  w>n- 
firraed,  in  respect  to  two  of  them,  the  flux  of  the  bowele,  and 
the  disorder  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  by  the  coo- 
aideration  that  they  were  both  amenable  to  one  and  the 
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remedy,  and  (aa  far  as  our  experience  went)  intractable  by 
any  other. 

What  then  (it  may  be  aakedj  was  the  essence  of  the  disease, 
considered  as  a  whole?  Oi  the  inceptive  error,  or  primarj' 
morbid  action,  from  wbich  it  arose,  I  am  entirely  ignorant; 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  nerves,  or  to 
what  particular  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  I  only  know  that 
its  first  cognizable  effects  were  seated  in  the  blood -vessels,  and 
that  they  consisted  both  in  the  admission  of  blood  into  their 
capillaries,  beyond  the  natural  sphere  of  the  circulation,  and  in 
its  transmission  through  their  capillaries  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  circulation  altogether;  that  the  consequences  were  ecchy- 
mosis  of  the  skin,  and  ecchymosia  and  vascular  patches  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  deter- 
minations of  blood  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  (pro- 
bably) to  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  that,  out  of  these,  arose 
diseases  which  obtained  different  names,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  occurrence  and  the  parts  upon  which  they  fell, 
Buch  as  the  scurvy,  and  the  various  species  of  flux,  and  the 
various  species  of  nervous  disorder,  and  some  forms  of  fever, 
ftU  of  which  were  nevertheless  still  the  same  disease  in  the 
oonditions  of  their  production. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  must  have 
consisted  in  something  prior  to  these  effects,  and  productive  of 
them.  But  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable 
as  to  ascertain  what  it  was ;  and,  indeed,  the  search  after  the 
essence  of  any  disease,  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to 
fall  within  the  reach  of  the  senses,  has  seldom  brought  the 
pathologist  to  any  more  certain  conclusion  than  this,  viz,  that 
it  consists  in  "a  morbid  disposition  or  action,  which  is  sui 
generis." 
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TuEBE  were  certain  other  complaints  in  the  prison  at  the  bum 
time,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  frequency,  and  somt 
which  were  peculiar  in  their  character.  But  whether  tbej  W 
any  natural  alliance  with  the  reigning  disorders,  or  were  merely 
accidental,  I  cannot  tell.  Cases  of  erysipelas  were  conaUntlT 
arising,  and  upon  the  whole  were  numerous.  They  were  ail 
slight  cases,  yet  they  lingered  in  their  cure,  although  thETall 
did  well.  An  affection,  not  unfrequent  among  the  females,  wu 
an  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  labia  pudendi.  It  wu 
accompanied  by  a  smart  febrile  attack,  which  lasted  two  or  thM 
days,  and  uniformly  tei-minated  in  the  formation  of  abscew, 
without  further  inconvenience.  Accidental  sores  and  brniaa 
were,  with  difficulty,  brought  to  heal ;  and  one  young  woman, 
whoso  hand  had  been  injured  by  pearl-ash,  suffered  a  oloughing 
of  the  integuments  of  the  fore-arm,  by  the  spreading  of  the 
sore.  In  several  individuals,  the  application  of  leeches  lo  the 
surface  produced  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  beneath  tit 
surrounding  cuticle.  This  effect  was  moat  remarkable  in  a  boy 
(John  Shaw,  aged  seventeen),  who,  during  a  painful  aui  pn>- 
tracted  illness,  required  their  application  to  different  part*  of 
the  body,  at  various  times ;  and  in  all  these  parts  a  blotch  of 
ecchymosis  spread  from  the  leech-bite,  as  a  centre,  fe  n  con- 
siderable distance.  Nearly  the  whole  thigh  became  bkct,  in 
consequence  of  half-a-dozen  leech-bites.  The  ailment,  for 
which  the  poor  boy  required  this  treatment,  was  itself  pecnlisr, 
and  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

Early  in  May,  he  suffered  an  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  was  cured  by  leeches.  In  the  middle  of  thu 
month,  he  bad  severe  pain  in  the  head,  which  was  relieved  hy 
leeches.  Next  be  had  inflammation  near  the  knee-joint  ana 
shoulder-joint,  and  an  inflammation  and  swelling  opposite  to 
-^  aacrum,  which  required  the  same  treatment,  and  eventuiUy 
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matter  formed  in  all  these  situations ;  lastly,  the  whole  thigh 
became  swelled,  and  painful,  and  hot,  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment, until  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  mixed  with  blood,  was  dis- 
charged. These  abscesses  continiicd  to  form,  in  aucceasion, 
during  six  weeks,  accompanied  by  fever,  of  great  intensity  and 
excitement,  and  wherever  u  discharge  took  place,  it  continued 
ever  niterwards.  The  poor  boy  died  exhausted,  on  the  7th 
of  July. 

Another  prisoner  (George  Prior,  aged  nineteen)  suffered  the 
same  kind  of  disease  wilh  Shaw,  but  in  a  more  chronic  form. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  he  had  a  soft  tumour 
beneath  the  scalp,  opposite  to  the  left  parietal  bone.  Soon 
afterwards,  ho  had  another  soft  tumour  opposite  one  of  the  ribs. 
They  were  both  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Ho  became 
feverish,  and  his  strength  declined.  The  tumours  were  punc- 
tured, and  pus  was  discharged ;  and  for  several  months  the 
punctured  orifices  still  continued  open,  and  matter  still  came 
away.  Afterwards,  another  soft  tumour  was  formed  opposite 
the  sacrum,  and  became  an  abscess.  He  eventually  died  con- 
eumptive,  on  board  one  of  the  hulks,  at  Woolwich, 

At  the  Penitentiary,  there  were  some  cases  of  diseased 
joints,  where  the  complaint  appeared  a  mere  rheumatism  in  its 
commencement,  but  soon  put  on  a  more  formidable  character. 
In  one  instance  especially,  under  the  most  careful  treatment, 
with  the  advantage  of  rest  and  change  of  air,  the  knee-joint 
vaa  rendered  useless,  and  active  disease,  which  would  probably 
render  the  boy  a  cripple  for  life,  was  still  going  on,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  an  undue  stress  upon  these  cases. 
Unquestionably,  occasional  cases  such  as  these  are  met  witJi 
elaewberc,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  it  is  quite 
in  vain  to  inquire  their  cause.  But  when,  in  the  midst  of  an 
epidemic,  certain  other  diseases,  occurring  at  the  same  time  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  yet  not  obviously  connected  with 
it,  have  an  unusual  course  and  termination,  we  cannot  help 
Bospecting  that  the  same  cause  which  engendered  the  epidemic, 
may  have  impressed  upon  them  their  peculiar  character ; 
especially  if  that  character  is  such  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
similitude  with  the  epidemic,  as  far  as  in  their  own  nature  they 
are  capable  of  being  thus  approsiRW#'l«''oI'  is  tha  pf^-, 

OOOPIR  V-    i!;vA^Ci\j_^. 
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It  was  the  custom  of  Sydenham  (whom  it  is  safe  to  regard 
both  us  an  authority  and  uo  exaiqplc),  after  he  had  deacribed 
the  epidemics  of  particular  seasons,  to  dwell  shortly  upon 
certain  other  complaints,  which  had  happened  at  the  Kune 
time,  and  which  he  called  intercurrents.  In  so  doing,  he  would 
ahow  how,  by  the  force  of  the  predominaDt  influence,  lieir 
character  was  aometimes  altered  into  a  kind  of  conformity  wilt 
the  reigning  disease ;  and  thus  he  considered  them  as  fumiehing 
aa  strong  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  influence  u  the 
epidemic  itself. 

These  observations  contain  all  the  commentary  I  wisii  W 
make  upon  the  preceding  cases,  and,  at  the  same  time,  explain  the 
reasons  why  I  thought  it  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  tlimi. 

To  them,  however,  I  must  add  one  case  more.  It  created 
great  interest  at  the  time,  and  some  alarm  lest  this  kind  ui 
disease  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  case. 

S.  W.  (middle  aged),  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  infirmaries,  b 
large,  corpulent  woman,  with  a  most  florid  countenance,  and  iffl 
habitual  drinker  of  spirits,  became  suddenly  ill.  She  lad 
buboes  in  the  left  groin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  bimioQ  on 
the  great  toe,  from  the  irritation  of  which  the  buboes  were 
thought  to  proceed ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  might,  for  there  wu 
a  streak  of  red  running  up  the  leg  and  thigh.  The  skin  about 
the  ghmds  in  the  groin  began  rapidly  to  inflame.  Fever  arose, 
and  with  ibe  fever  spots  of  ecchymosis  were  scattered  over  tlif 
inside  of  the  left  thigh.  The  spots  became  more  and  more 
numerous,  spread  roimd  the  limb,  and  coalesced  into  one  Urge 
patch,  which  became  completely  black.  In  the  meantime  epol* 
of  the  same  kind  appeared  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  tbe 
other  leg  and  thigh,  on  the  hands  and  arms,  and  loins  antl  back. 
They  coalesced  here  and  there  into  large  patches,  and  ware 
universally  black.  Then  there  was  purging  of  blood;  not* 
copious  discharge  of  unmixed  blood,  but  of  blood  tinging  other 
matter  evacuated  from  the  bowels.  The  pulse  sank  so  as  t«  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  buboes  in  the  groin  inflamed  and 
suppurated  and  sloughed,  and  emitted  a  horrible  fostor.  Hw 
cuticle  over  the  ecchymosed  patches  was,  in  several  parts  of 
the  body,  raised  into  vesicles.  The  hands  and  feet  became  eiM. 
Bliil  the  intellect  was  perfect ;  the  stomach  hitherto  had  not 
iailed,  and  she  waa  continually  upheld  with  wine  and  brandj. 
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Five  or  six  days  were  occupied  by  the  disease  passing 
through  these  stages,  and  arriving  at  this  condition,  which 
seemed  hopeless.  From  this  condition,  however,  the  constitu- 
tion made  a  vigorous  effort  to  rally.  The  pulse  first  became 
perceptible,  and  then  a  little  warmth  returned  to  the  skin.  The 
discharge  from  the  buboes  changed  its  quality,  the  foetor  abated, 
the  slough  was  thrown  off,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  became 
firm  and  healthy.  The  spots  and  patches  of  extra vasated  blood 
changed  from  black  to  brown,  and  their  margins  were  florid. 
The  vesicated  cuticle  peeled  off,  leaving  no  sore,  and  a  new 
cuticle  was  formed  beneath  it. 

Under  these  favourable  changes,  it  was  still  necessary  to 
uphold  the  circulation  by  brandy.  It  was  thought  one  day 
that  the  brandy  might  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  so.  But 
the  next  morning  her  pulse  had  become  so  much  more  feeble, 
and  the  circulation  was  so  obviously  leaving  the  extremities, 
and  the  patient  was  altogether  so  sunk,  that  the  brandy  was 
again  eagerly  resorted  to,  and  with  effect ;  for  in  a  few  hours 
the  extremities  became  warm  again,  and  the  pulse  rose. 

There  were  still  various  changes  favourable  and  unfavourable 
for  a  week.  The  favourable,  were  the  improved  complexion 
of  the  wound,  and  the  partial  fading  of  the  ecchymosed  spots. 
The  unfavourable,  were  an  occasional  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  the  circulation  but  by  the 
continual  administration  of  brandy.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
that  could  not  last  long.  By  continual  watching,  however, 
she  was  still  kept  alive,  until,  on  the  20th  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  disorder,  she  died. 

Upon  examination,  after  death,  the  intestines  were  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour  externally,  while  they  exhibited,  at  irre- 
gular distances,  spots  and  patches  which  were  absolutely  black. 
This  appearance  was  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  was  generally  loaded  with  blood,  but  in  a 
very  few  places  only  in  a  state  of  ecchymosis.  Some  portions 
of  the  bowel,  that  were  of  the  deepest  black,  being  held  up  to 
the  light  for  examination,  showed  distinctly  that  the  blood  was 
contained  within  its  vessels.  The  number  of  ecchymosed  spots, 
throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  did  not  exceed  six, 
and  the  size  was  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  a  pea.  They 
all  appertained  to  the  mucous  membrane.    In  the  ilium,  just  at 
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its  termination  with  the  csQcum,  there  was  a  very  superficial 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  about  two  inches  in  ci> 
cumference.  The  valve  of  the  caocum  was  especially  loaded 
with  blood. 

The  liver  was  pale ;  the  spleen  was  exceedingly  soft.  In 
the  chest,  numerous  spots  of  ecchymosis  were  found  upon  the 
pleura  covering  the  ribs  of  both  sides.  Their  size  varied  fix>m 
a  mere  speck  to  a  patch  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  peri- 
cardium, both  on  its  loose  and  reflected  portions,  the  same 
appearances  of  ecchymosis  were  very  strikingly  exhibited. 

This  case  appeared  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
that  all  its  particulars  should  be  recorded  as  they  were  noted 
down  at  the  time.  I  know  not  with  what  form  of  the  pre- 
dominant disease  it  ought  to  be  classed,  and  therefore  I  ba?e 
placed  it  alone.  There  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  possibility  that 
it  was  merely  an  accidental  case,  and  that  the  patient  might 
have  suffered  in  the  same  manner  wherever  she  had  been.  Bat 
taking  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  the  morbid  appear- 
ances found  upon  dissection  together,  we  must  consider  them 
as  fumiHhing  an  almost  certain  proof  that  the  disease  was 
essentially  the  same  with  the  reigning  disease  of  the  priaon^ 
and  had  derived  itself  from  the  same  source. 
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BKVIBW  OF  THE   EXTENT  OF  THE   DISEASE   AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS — UNCERTAINTY   RESPECTING   ITS  CAUSES. 

The  following  Tables  will  serve  to  show  .the  extent  of  the 
disease,  from  the  numbers  under  medical  treatment,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  duriog  the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July  : — 

Prisoners  under  Medical  Treatment,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823: 


( 111 

Diarrhoea  <  Better 
(WeU  .. 
Other  complaints . . 

MEN.                      WOMEN. 

.  .  .  ■              ^O             •..••■             Tfrrk             « • . 

48         87 

....         21         30         ... 

TOTAL. 

...          90 

...       135 

69 

51 

Total 

....       164         181 

On  the  23rd  of  May: 

..■        «S40 

(  111  

Diarrhoea  <  Better 

(Well  .. 

Other  complaints . . 

MEN.                      WOMEN. 

....        63        46        ... 

51         56 

24        36 

TOTAL. 
..•        109 

...       107 

....     Ill 

59 

Total 

....       202         185 

On  the  11th  of  June : 

...       386 

(  111  

Diarrhoea  <  Better 

(Well  .. 

Other  complaints . . 

MEN.                    WOMEN. 

...a               7«5               ......               «5d               ..< 

...                OO                .....a                38                ••< 

....                    8^                    .....a                    OO                    ..a 

24         28 

TOTAL. 
108 

....       124 

....       170 

52 

Total 

265         189 

On  the  3rd  of  July: 

. . . .        4«/4 

(lU 

Diarrhoea  <  Better 
(  Well  .. 
Other  complaints . . 

MEN.                      WOMEN. 
....            1/            •....•           2S2S           ••• 

70        37 

....        Ii9           .....         83         . .  • 
....            o         ......         2s2S         ••> 

TOTAL. 
....         39 
....       107 
....       262 
....         30 

Total 

....       274         164 

...       438 

REVIEW    OF   THE   EXTENT    OP   THE 

In  these  Tables  we  designated  as  "  111,"  those  whose  diflttte 
waa  either  progressive  or  sufionary ;  as  "  Better,"  those  nlio 
had  already  loat  HOme  symptoms  of  their  disease,  atid  made 
some  advance  towards  health ;  and  as  "  Well,"  those  wbo 
■were  well,  so  far  as  they  were  free  from  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  yet  not  xtrictly  irell,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  were  judged  still 
prone  to  relapse,  and  were  still  the  suhjects  of  medicul  obser- 
Tation  and  care. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  respecting  these  Tables,  thattky 
are  the  same  which  were  presented  to  the  committee.  In  them 
diarrhcea  alone  is  mentioned,  being  put  for  every  species  of 
flux  nhich  has  been  described,  and  no  separate  enumeralioo  i) 
made  of  nervous  complaints  and  of  fevers,  which  have  been 
considered  as  the  disease  of  the  prison,  equally  with  the  flu  oi 
the  bowels.  The  fact  is,  it  was  late  before  we  ourselves  arrival 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  really  so.  Hence,  when  tbsy 
occurred  alone  (and  this  was  rarely  Ihe  case),  they  were  placal 
among  the  "  Other  Complaints,"  or  accidental  disorders  of  llifl 
prison,  until  they  were  certainly  known  to  be  peculiarWit; 
and  when,  as  it  happened  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tbe; 
were  combined  with  bowel  complaints,  it  was  thought  enough 
to  specify  that  which  was  the  more  notorious  disease. 

Thirty  prisoners  died  at  the  Penitentiary  while  Dr.  Eoget 
and  myself  were  in  attendance ;  of  whom  thirteen  were  Eicn, 
and  seventeen  women.  Twenty-two  fell  victims  to  the  diieOK 
in  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  remaining  eight  to  complaint* 
which  had  only  a  suspected  connexion  with  it,  or  none 
at  all. 

Of  the  thirteen  men — 


7  died  of  the  various  species  of  bowel  comploiats. 

3    „     of  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sfstem. 

2     „     of  fever. 

1  „  of  abscesses,  which  had  s  suspected  oonnexion  witb  <^ 
reigning  disease. 

1  „  of  struma,  which  had  uo  connexion  with  it.  This  man  JJ*^ 
hy  accidental  suSbcation.  A  mass  of  diseased  ab^ba' 
glands  occupied  the  irhole  space  between  the  enra  tui  (^ 
clavicles  on  both  sides,  and  met  in  front  of  the  twshw- 
His  respiration  was  habitually  oppressed  ;  he  vraa  iiw«i 
medical  treatment  in  the  inQnnaiy,  and  one  moning 'i' 
was  found  dead,  with  his  counteoauue  anrollen  and  livid. 
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Of  tliQ  sevecteea 

4  died  of  the  various  species  of  bowel  complainta. 

5  „     of  disorders  of  the  bma  and  oervoua  syal«m. 
2     „     of  fever. 
1    „    of  hepatitis,  which   h&d  a  suspected  i 

reigning  disease. 
I     „     of  diauoaed  spine,  which  had  no  connexion  with  it. 
4    „    of  phtliisis,  which  bod  no  connejLion  with  it. 

"When  the  last  of  the  Tables,  given  above,  was  presented  to 
thecommittee,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  following  observations. 

Oentleuen, 

In  preienting  our  Report  ot  the  present  state  of  the  Penitentiary, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  accompany  il  with  a  few  observations. 

Vhen  we  were  first  engnged  at  the  Punitetitiary,  it  appeared  to  us 
important  to  detemtine  the  period  at  which  the  diseases  wu  had  to  treat 
began  to  prevail;  and  for  this  information  we  resorted  t}  the  testimony  of 
the  prisoners  themselves.  Owing,  however,  to  certain  Buggesliona  made  to 
na  by  others,  we  were  led  to  distrust  the  statement  of  prisoners  respecting 
their  own  complaints,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  other  circumstances;  and 
thoa  we  were  able  to  trace  only  a  few  cases  of  either  diarrhcea  or  scurvy 
back  to  a  remoter  period  than  Christmas. 

But  our  greater  experience  of  their  conduct  and  character  has  led  ui  to 
give  further  credit  to  the  prisoner's  own  statements;  and  from  the  uni- 
formity and  consistency  of  their  testimony,  we  have  no  doubt  that  botk 
diarrbffia  and  scurvy  prevailed  most  extensively  throughout  the  prison  at 
an  early  period  of  the  autumn.  Not  longer  than  a  fortnight  after  the  diet 
WBB  changed,  in  July,  the  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  boweU  began  first  to 
ahow  itself.  Even  in  the  very  month  of  July  a  few  of  the  prisoners 
mfiered  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  These  (as  we  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  occurred)  were  unquestionably  owing  to  the  disagreement  of 
food.  They  ceased  and  recurred  at  intervals.  The  priaoners  thcmselvea 
thought  lightly  of  them,  and  did  not  make  them  a  subject  of  complaint 
atber  then  or  ax  a  much  later  period.  Hence  (as  we  have  observed  in  a 
former  Report)  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  medical  officers,  that  they  went 
for  a  long  time  undlacovered. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  is  certain ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
diarrhcEa  especially,  which  had  been  so  long  unrestrained  by  any  effectual 
treatroeut,  should  at  length  have  proved  an  intrucUtble  disease,  and  been 
protracted  by  a  succession  of  rehipsea  nearly  to  the  present  time.  For  this 
eomplaiut  (independently  of  other  circuniHtanccs  connected  with  it)  is, 
Mcoording  to  the  length  of  its  duration,  always  suspected  of  being  main- 
'  by  a  diiorganixation  of  (what  is  called)  the  mucous  structure  of  the 
boweli. 
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Such  disorganization,  in  its  least  and  lowest  d^ree,  is  repanble  tuilHj 
onlj,   and   with   Utflicultj  ;    and   in   its   greater  defjiee,   it   '      * 
irreparable. 

In  our  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  6th  of  April,  we  tacnbedtbl 
forms  of  disease  then  prevalent  in  the  Penitentiary  mainly  to  the  ii ' 
of  diet  and  cold,  and  our  opinion  ha«  been  confirmed  by  that  of  ttkt, 
physicianB  who  have  been  consulted  upon  this  point.     But  many  _ 
admitted  since  the  diet  thought  to  he  injurious,  has  been  chaDgid,IDl 
since  the  weather  has  become  milder,  have  become  thesuhjecta  of  dywaW 
and  several  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment  most  employed  alxnitl 
fiick  have  suffered  the  same  disease. 

Unquestionably,  then,  we  do  believe,  that  some  injurious  inSnencai 
been  in  operation,  over  and  above  the  causes  to  which  the  epidemic  i 
originally  imputed.  This  injurious  influence  rany  have  been  preNstflf 
the  first,  or  it  may  have  been  subsequently  superadded.  Whatever  it 
it  hoa  hitherto  eluded  our  detection  ;  and,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
operation  at  present  we  cannot  tell. 

If  it  consist  of  contagion  (and  such  possibly  may  be  the  case)  ijtsii 
will  still  probably  linger  in  the  prison,  aa  long  as  any  remain  tbeni 
have  not  suffered  it ;  and  then  it  will  entirely  disappear.  If  it  OOOHII 
HOutething  peculiar  to  the  place,  or  to  the  season,  or  to  the  moitl  i 
physical  condition  of  people  so  coafined,  it  may  be  still  capable  of  KMW 
the  same  disease,  or  of  creating  another  form  of  epidemic. 

We  are  aware  that  the  public  mind  is  impatient  to  be  satisfied  t»  to 
causes  which,  from  lirst  to  last,  have  produced  and  maintained  the  nri 
forms  of  complaint  in  the  Penitentiary.     Upon  this  subject  we  «<k 
dwell  for  a  moment,  in  order  t«  show  that  the  satisfaction  which  iii 
cannot  be  obtained. 

The  causes  (the  exciting  causes,  as  they  are  called)  of  diMBi 
involved  in  much  uncertainty  ;  and  when  the  question  is  concetmngi 
extensive  epidemic,  this  uncertainty  is  felt,  and  confessed  to  be 
painful :  still  the  inquiry  into  these  causes  con  never  bo  hastily 
for  to  discover  what  they  are,  and  to  remove  them,  if  they  are  wilbin^ 
Teach,  may  be  casential  to  the  effectual  cure  of  the  'lieeuse. 

With  respect  to  the  Penitentiary,  then,  while  we  confess  thst  tben, 
been,  and  still  may  be,  a  cause  of  disease  in  operation,  which  w 
ignorant  of,  we  ore  most  oniious  for  the  committee  to  feel  convinced,  I 
the  fault  does  not  entirely  rest  with  us  that  it  remaina  undiscOTBredi 
that  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it  is  inherent  in  the  subject  itself. 

We  beg  to  state,  that  opinions  respecting  the  causes  of  disnlM 
formed,  not  from  the  mere  observation  of  one  or  two  things 
obvious  to  the  senses,  but  from  a  cautious  investigation  of  a  great 
of  circumstances,  and  from  a  aeries  of  reasoning  upon  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  opinions  necessarily  so  formed,  are  very  liable 
error ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  no  prudent  physician  ever  urivrf' 
conclusions  about  the  causes  of  a  disease,  with  so  certain  a  conviction 
he  was  right,  as  not  to  confess  that  he  might  posaibly  be  wrong. 
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s  in  the  Penitentiary,  to  wticli  we  have  already  olluded, 
have  uemed  to  ub  quite  iuoxpUcnble,  except  upon  the  presumption  of  c< 
tagion.  The  fact  may  be  uthurwiso ;  and  Kuthorities  (we  are  aware)  pre- 
ponderate against  the  coatugioiia  nature  of  dysentery  ;  neverlheleaa,  we 
liave  not  thought  ounelvea  justified  in  neglecting  the  practical  measures 
which  the  facU  before  us  appeared  to  sug^i-st,  until  medical  opinion  is 
settled  upon  this  point. 

We  beg  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Tabic  just  delivered  in,  which 
reprewnta  the  number  uf  prisoners  at  present  under  medical  treatment 

In  this  Table  the  committee  will  see  with  satisfaction,  how  small  a  pro- 
portion [hose  who  are  now  suffering  the  severer  symptoms  of  the  discue, 
bear  to  those  who  ore  convaleacent,  and  to  those  who  are  well. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  appear  strange  to  the  committee,  that  so  many 
■li'iuUI  be  still  kept  nnder  medical  observation  and  treatment,  who  as  far 
03  health  is  attested  by  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  disease,  are  j>erfectly 
well :  in  theoi,  indeed,  the  disease  may  be  etfectually  cure<l,  and  we  trust 
itu;  bnt  the  instances  of  relapse,  after  many  weeks  of  apparent  health, 
have  been  too  numerous  to  allow  us  to  dismiss  all  apprehension  concerning 
them. 

How  to  obtain  for  those  who  havo  already  Huflereil  the  disease,  and  ale 
now  apparently  well,  on  effectual  security  against  relapse,  has  become  our 
chief  care  oud  anxiety.  This  security  (as  it  seums  to  us)  can  be  procured 
only  by  guarding  them  from  the  influence  of  ail  things  that  are  obvionsly 
Usurious,  and  by  still  keeping  them,  in  a  luinlerate  degree,  under  the 
Influence  of  the  same  remedies  which  have  thus  succeeded  in  restoring 
tbem  to  health. 

For  ourtelves  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  have  never  felt 
the  naponsibility  of  our  charge  so  sensibly  as  at  the  present  moment. 
While  wa  were  engaged  in  actively  ministering  to  above  400  sick,  wo  were 
not  at  leisure  for  useless  anxieties  ;  but  now  that  we  have  time  to  re&ect 
Upon  our  situation,  and  consider  that  the  public  still  holds  us  raspousible 
for  the  employment  of  all  possible  means  for  protecting  this  vast  tutabllsh- 
ment  against  the  recurrence  of  the  same  terrible  visitation,  and  the  invasion 
of  any  new  epidemic,  we  cannot  refrain  from  begging  of  the  committee,  that 
they  WDidd  be  pleased  to  grant  us  the  benefit  ot  consulting  with  some 
physicians  of  eminence  and  authority,  who  may  either  confirm  us  in  the 
means  we  arc  using,  or  suggest  otiiers  more  effectual. 

We  are  not  disponed  to  look  with  despondency  upon  the  state  of  the 
Penitentiary.  There  is  one  eveut,  however,  which,  under  the  moat  fortunate 
eUcnmstnnce^,  will  uniiuestionably  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
eomroittce  should  be  informed  of  it. 

If  wc  were  sure  that,  from  the  present  time,  all  causes  would  cease  to 
Operate  for  ths  renewal  of  the  some  disease,  and  for  creating  any  new  form 
of  epidemic,  and  if  we  were  sure,  that  all  who  have  suffered  the  disease 
were  henceforward  secure  against  relapse,  stdl  we  must  entertain  the  ccin- 
Bdent  belief,  that  among  nearly  SDO  persons  who  have  suffered  so  long  and 
to  Mvweiy  compluDts  peculiarly  apt  to  debilitate  the  general  frame,  inuiy 
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will  be  fijund,  whose  resioraHon  to  complete  lieallh  will  be  tardy,  difficult, 
and  precarinuH,  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  vill  be  ready  to  fall  intatnjr 
dise&ses  to  which  the  conatitutiona  of  each  may  have  an  original  prodin^. 
Hence,  we  Toresec,  that  independently  of  any  general  or  epidemic  complun^ 
there  will  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  Penitentiary,  ocuuional  cuemf 
complicated  and  anomalous  disease :  of  these  cases  some  may  be  triviil,  1»t 
others  will  be  formidable,  and  a  few  fatal  ;  anil  they  will  be  as  variDiuia 
their  characters  as  the  constitutions  of  individuals  ore  varioue. 

We  cannot  close  this  Report  without  thanking  the  committee  for  the 
aniform  kindncHS  and  conHdence  with  which  they  have  regarded  our  bbaun. 
We  have  (we  can  assure  them)  most  anxiou.<ly  and  scrupulously  ieTie*ed 
ntl  the  practical  ineaaures  we  have  employed  during  the  prevalsnc 
most  formidable  and  extensive  epidemic  These  measures  were  od. 
emergencies  as  they  arose,  with  as  much  care  and  deliberation  as  ciicMii.-  1 
staacea  would  allow  ;  yet,  upon  reflection,  we  conscientioui'ly  afflna.thtA  n 
we  discover  no  error  which  we  desire  to  palliate  or  amend,  and  see  aciuit.- 
a1ile  remedy  or  medical  expedient  which  we  have  omitted  to  use  '.  and  tbaX, 
ihould  we  again  he  colled  upon  to  treat  the  same  malady,  we  should  aaly 
study  to  retrace  our  own  foolstepa,  and  should  employ  the  same  remtdi^* 
and  medical  expedients  with  an  increased  confidence  in  their  success. 

(Signed)     P.  M.  Latham,  M.D. 
July  4th,  1823.  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Our  purpose  in  thia  Report  was  to  intimate  to  the  cooc»-~ 
mittee,  that  the  disorder  as  a  flux,  had  been  of  longer  standin  S 

in  the  prison,  than  we  had  at  first  been  led  to  believe;  thati*^^ 
origin  could  not  be  fxclusively  owing  to  those  causes  to  whics** 
it  had  been  imputed;  that  there  had  been,  and  perhaps  sliJ* 
was,  some  cause  in  operation,  the  nature  of  which  bad  not  be^** 
discovered,  and  might  not  be  discoverable;  that  there  was  ^ 
suspicion  of  contagion,  and  a  suspicion  of  local  injurious  in*-" 
fluence,  but  nothing  ascertained  about  either;  that  the  extec**' 
of  (he  disease  waa  at  present  greaily  diminished,  but  that  ■J-'- 
the  prisoners  were  in  a  state  of  health,  which  (to  say  the  leaa*^? 
was  dangerously  valetudinary ;  that  disease  waa  still  to  be  e^" 
pected  in  some  form,  either  in  the  shape  of  relapse,  or  of  soiEB.^ 
new  epidemic,  or  of  those  various  complaints  which  are  ttx^ 
consequence  of  debility. 

The  date  if  this  Report  marks  the  time  at  which  the  disea»^ 
of  the  Penitentiary  had  come  to  a  kind  of  pause.  Nevertheless^ 
the  many  apprehensions  and  doubts  which  wo  felt,  as  to  wh.»' 
might  happen,  and  a  very  painful  sense  of  responsibility,  led 
us,  fur  our  own  satisfaction,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 


,B    puui..«v.  _ 
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I  ask  for  fnriher  medical  assistance.  Our  request  was  made 
aown  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  directed  the  College  of 
hysicians  to  appoint  whom  they  thought  fit.  The  College 
ipointed  four  physicians  of  hospitals — Dr.  Hue,  Dr.  Mac- 
dehael.  Dr.  Chambers,  and  Dr.  bouthey.  Three  only  of  the 
Hir  imdertook  the  charge.  Dr.  Chambers's  professional  en- 
igements  obliged  him  to  decline  it. 
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CHAPTER  vnr. 

r.  OF  THE  TRISOSERS    FROM   THE    PBNITESTIAKT,  A 
1NFL1;E!JCE    upon   THEIB    HEALTH. 

Wn^HOUT  calling  in  question,  for  the  present,  the  Bslubritf  d 
the  situation  of  the  Penitentiary,  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Rog«t  tt 
myself,  that  the  best  security  against  the  return  of  the  old,  Bsl 
the  appearance  of  any  new,  forms  of  disease,  would  be  obtainai 
by  change  of  air  and  change  of  place.  To  individuals  in  priTila 
life,  after  long   illness   and  frequent  relapses,  physiciang  m\ 

istomed  to  recommend  change  of  situation  as  indispenssbni 
to  their  recovery.  But  such  a  recommendation,  wh 
question  was  concerning  several  hundred  convicts,  would  (fl 
thought)  be  nugatory,  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  Nevertheless,  by  the  zeal  of  the  committee,  toi 
the  special  ttcti\-ity  of  the  visitor,  Mr.  Holford,  and  the  m 
furnished  by  Government,  through  the  earnest  interferenoe  a 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  it  was  entirely  accomplished ;  and  all  W 
prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  were  eventually  removed  & 
Millbank  to  situations  deemed  more  eligible  for  the  ncotttf 
of  their  healtli. 

The  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  being  vacant 
was  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  female  prisoners,  and  120  * 
removed  thither  from  Millbank,  between  the  end  of  July  U 
tho  beginning  of  August.  The  Ethalion  hulk,  at  Woolwiol 
was  prepared  for  male  convicts,  and  20O  were  sent  on  boftril 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  August. 

The  prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  selected  for  remOll 
were  those  who  had  suffered  the  most  severe  and  the  most  f^ 
quent  attacks  of  the  disease  in  all  itslorms;  and  the  effect  wti 
change  of  air  might  have  upon  them  was  to  determine  b 
those  were  to  be  disposed  of  who  still  remained  at  MUlbiiiik. 

The  care  of  the  prisoners  at  Millbank,  and  at  the  Bega> 
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Park,  was  now  divided  between  Drs.  Roget,  Hue,  MacmicliBel, 
Soulliey,  and  myself;  whQe  we  all  paid  frequent  visits  to  those 
on  board  the  hulks,  who  were  under  the  immodiflte  care  of 
Sir.  Bajles. 

The  benelit  of  change  of  air  and  situation  was  immediately 
apparent,  both  upon  the  women  at  the  Regent'a  l*ark,  and  the 
men  at  Woolwich.  In  a  fortnight  after  their  removal,  there 
was  much  leas  complaint  of  illness  among  them,  and  their 
general  aspect  bore  the  appearance  of  returning  health. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prisoners  who  remained  at  Millbauk, 
nmounting  to  about  100  women,  iind  nearly  3U0  men,*  were 
slationar}'  as  to  their  general  health,  while  they  were  still 
hara£sed  by  visitations  of  their  former  disease.  It  exhibited 
it«elf,  however,  under  none  of  those  frightful  forms  which  have 
been  before  described.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
oases  of  fever,  which  were  formidable,  rather  on  accoont  of 
their  protracted  duration  than  their  severity,  there  were  none 
which  occasioned  us  any  apprehension.  The  present  form  of 
dieeaae  was  diarrhcca  almost  universally ;  and  it  nearly  re- 
sembled that  which  we  had  witnessed  upon  our  first  visiting 
the  Penitentiary,  in  the  month  of  March.  It  was  then  con- 
trolled by  chalk  mixture  and  opium,  and  the  same  remedies,  or 
remedies  of  which  opium  waa  the  main  ingredient,  had  now  a 
beneficial  influence.  But  if  the  disease,  even  now,  went  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  its  abatement  by 
any  medicine  but  mercury;  a  fact,  to  which  the  physicians 
lately  called  in,  bore  equal  testimony  with  Dr.  Koget  and 
myself. 

Upon  a  comparison,  during  the  month  of  September,  of  the 
prisoners,  male  and  female,  still  remaining  at  Miilbunk,  with 
those  at  Woolwich,  and  at  the  Regent's  Park,  the  balance  of 
health  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  yet  their  condition, 
five  or  six  weeks  ago,  was  so  much  the  worse,  as  to  obiain  for 
them  the  preference  of  being  the  first  selected  for  removal.  The 
benefit,  therefore,  of  change  of  air,  and  change  of  place,  was 
imquestionable. 

On  the  '^Uth  of  September,  we  were  able  to  report  formally 

to  the  committee,  that  "  the  habit  of  all  the  prisoners,  both  at 

*  I  caaD<it  state  the  exttct  number,  flinc«  it  vorieil  bom  time  to  time,  on 

recount  of  tlit;  pardons  that  wetc  Dbtained. 
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Woolwicli  and  the  Regent's  Park,  is  etritingly  improved,  inl 
the  majority  have  recovered  the  appearance  of  robust  tedth. 
In  this  number  many  are  included,  whose  lives  had  been  brougW 
into  hazard  by  successive  attacks  of  the  disease  in  its  seTcnl 
forms,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  were  in  a  stala  ol 
great  debility.  The  disease  itself,  we  have  the  satisfaction  ti 
Btat«,  has  assumed  a  much  milder  character,  but  even  yet  it  it 
extensively  prevalent ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  whoit 
general  health  seems  enUnlij  re-eatabltsbed,  still  ejperienn 
from  time  to  lime,  the  recurrence  of  their  former  disorder  ml 
mitigated  form." 

Another  month  elapsed,  and  the  prisoners  at  MJllbini; 
although  they  were  suifering  no  formidable  disease,  still  eip*" 
rienced  some  insurmountable  impediment  to  the  recotwyrf 
their  health.  Their  condition  at  this  time,  and  the  coaditionrf 
the  men  on  board  the  Etbulion,  and  of  the  women  at  tW 
Ophthalmic  hospital,  respectively,  may  be  leamt  from  thi 
following  questions  and  answers  : — 

LETTER  from  Q.  R.  Dawwm,  Esq.,  containiiig  certain  questdou  U  b 
answered  by  llie  Physicians,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Sttle. 

Whitehall,  21bt  Ogtobib,  IBtt 
Sot, 

In  rcfereDcc  U)  your  letter  of  the  IBth  October.  I  am  dinded  If' 
Ur.  Secretary  Peel  to  request,  that  joa  will  call  upon  the  phyneiul 
attendance  upon  the  sick  bt-lunging  to  the  Penitentiary,  for  a  detailediqitf' 
upon  the  several  polnta  foUawing :  — 

Ist.  The  state  of  the  disease  at  present  existing  in  the  PenitenliuTi " 
compared,  in  point  of  malignity  and  extent,  with  its  state  at  former  perioJi- 

Snd.  What  has  been  the  general  result  ot  the  experiment  made  in  Avgv^ 
and  at  subsequent  periods,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  tUe  male  prisoMB 
from  the  Penitentiary  to  the  Ethalion  hulk. 

3r(i.  The  aiune  question,  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  femolei  W  ^ 
Ophthalmic  hospital  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

4th.  la  there  reason  to  believe  that  tlio  transfer  of  the  male  , 
now  in  the  Penitentiary  to  another  hulk  to  be  prepared  for  their  Kcep(i<iVi 
would  be  on  advantageous  measure  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  u  V** 
ducive  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  preventing  the  risk  of  diiwi*' 
the  case  of  those  who  have  bithurto  suffered. 

!>\\\.  The  same  question  as  to  the  removal  of  female  prisoneia  no** 
the  Penitentiary,  to  some  place  of  reception  like  that  in  the  Regenfi  Put 

flth.  Could  the  whole  of  the  female  prisoners,  now  in  the  Peniteatii^j 
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be  safely  removed  to  a  bulk  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  or  could  any 
portion  of  them,  those  for  instance  who  have  not  Buffered^  or  very  slightly 
snifered  from  the  disorder. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr  moat  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Geo.  R.  Daivsos. 

The  ChaiTman  of  the  Superin tending  Committee 
of  the  General  Peniteatiary. 

a  contained  in  Ut.  Dawson's 


OiTTOBEB  23rd,  1823. 

1st.  At  former  periods  there  was  in  the  Penitentiary  every  gradation 
of  compUint  from  the  severest  dysentery  to  the  mildest  diarrhcca;  and  the 
most  formidable,  or  the  dysenteric  caiea,  were  greatly  predominant.  At 
preBent,  with  a  Sevr  eiceptioos,  there  is  do  disease  beyond  a  diarrhcea,  and 
the  milder  cases  predominate.  The  inaliguity  of  the  disease  is  therefore 
greatly  abated.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  complaint,  if  it  be  esti- 
mated from  the  number  ill  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  greatly  diminished; 
bat  all  in  the  Penitentiary,  who  have  ouce  had  tlie  complaint,  are  continuaUy 
anffering  short  rela^ises. 

Snd.  The  reiulC  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  satisfactoiy.  The 
prisoners  transferrud  to  the  ElIiuIlod  hulk  have  gained  a  greater  degree  of 
Iiealth,  and  liave  suffered  fewer  relapses  than  thoso  in  any  other  situation. 

3rd.  The  female  prisoners  now  in  the  hospital  in  die  Regent's  Park, 
and  who  hod  been  originally  selected  as  lieing  those  who  were  anffering  the 
most  front  the  prevailing  disease  and  its  etfecta,  have  ainuB  their  removal, 
notwithstanding  they  have  experienced  frec^uent  relapses,  on  the  whole, 
gained  ground  consideralily.  Comparing  the  general  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  their  health,  with  the  progress  made  by  the  females  who  have 
remained  in  the  Penitentiary,  we  think  ourselves  warrantL'd  in  concluding 
that  they  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  their  having  been  trans- 

Ifsrred  to  the  Ophthalmic  hoapitaL     It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  they  have 
benefited  much  less  than  the  men  on  ooard  the  hulk. 
4th.  We  think  such  a  transfer  of  the  male  prtsonurs  now  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary to  another  hulk,  would  be  a  measure  advantageous  for  the  purposes 
contemplated. 
0th.  We  think  that  such  a  removal  would  nnqueationably  be  desirable. 
6th.  Although  the  period  of  the  year  bo  unfavourable,  still  we  should 
ConiideT  that  the  removal  of  all  the  female  prisonen  to  n  hulk,  if  it  could 
be  soon  effected,  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  an  advisable  measure. 
(Kigned)  P.  SI.  Lathau. 

P.    M.    ROQET. 
Clem.  Hue. 
H.    H.  SOUTHEI.* 


*  Dr.  MacmicliueVs  absence  from  London  ftt  this  period  prevented  liJm 
a  Joiniog  iu  these  aniwan, 
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Upon  this  representation,  it  was  determined  to  transfer  bE 
the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  remaining  at  Millbank,  to  hulki 
fitted  for  their  reception  at  Woolwich.  Accordingly,  on  iha 
14th  of  November,  the  women,  whose  number  was  now  rediioad 
by  pardona  to  eighty,  were  removed  on  board  the  Narcisnn 
and  between  the  8th  and  10th  of  December,  the  men,  reduced 
to  281,  were  put  on  board  the  Dromedary. 

At  length  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  was  empty,  and  A 
the  prisoners  were  divided  between  the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  mi'. 
the  Ophthalmic  hospital  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Now,  considering  what  had  been  the  condition  of  lu 
prisoners  at  Woolwich,  and  of  those  at  the  Regent's  Park, 
their  removal  from  Millbank,  and  comparing  the  present  stit^ 
of  both,  we  had  much  more  reason  to  be  satlstied  with  the 
of  the  experiment  in  regard  to  the  former  than  the  Utt 
Immediately  after  their  removal,  both  alike  seemed  to  throw 
the  remaining  symptoms  of  their  disease,  and  to  put  on  I 
appearance  of  returning  health  ;  jet  both  afterwards  continuel 
alike  to  suffer  an  occasional  recurrence  of  their  disease,  chieflf 
in  the  form  of  diarrhoia.  There  was,  however,  this  manife 
difference  between  the  two,  that  while  those  on  board  the  halfa 
at  Woolwich,  continued  to  recover  their  general  health,  in  «pit-^ 
of  frequent  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhcca,  the  females  at  IM 
Regent's  Park  did  not,  in  respect  of  their  general  health,  goi 
to  improve  during  more  than  the  few  first  weeks  after  thi 
removal.  Moreover,  among  the  prisoners  on  board  the  hoft^ 
during  a  period  of  between  four  and  five  months,  there  had : 
occurred  a  single  case  of  formidable  disease;  whereas,  am( 
thoso  at  the  Regent's  Park,  during  the  same  period,  there  1 
been  several.  At  the  end  of  November,  several  women  ot  thK 
Regent's  Park,  were  seized  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
insidious  form  of  phrenitia  which,  five  months  before,  ili 
boon  a  great  cause  of  alarm  at  the  Penitentiaiy,  and  had, 
some  instances,  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Roget,  to  whose  care  t 
hospital  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  especially  assigned,  toasa 
himself  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  remedy  by  whioK 
these  symptoms  were  formerly  brought  under  control,  and  wit' 
the  same  success. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  moreover  because  the  femata 
recenlly   removed  to  Woolwich   from   the   Penitentiary, 
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experienced  a  striking  improvement,  it  was  thought  desirable 
thftt  all  who  now  remained  at  the  Regent's  Park,  and  were 
reduced  from  120  to  91,  should  (if  possible)  be  transferred  to 
Woolwich ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  21dt  and  2'ird  of  January, 
1824,  they  were  put  on  board  the  Heroine,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  them. 

All  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  General  Penitentiary 
were  now  on  board  hulks  at  Woolwich.  They  were  635  in 
number,  namely,  468  males,  on  bourd  the  Et.halion  and  Drome- 
dary, and  167  females,  rm  board  the  Narcissus  and  the  Heroine. 

When  we  first  visited  the  Penitentiary,  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  858,  of  whom  531 
were  males,  and  327  were  females.  Of  the  531  males  50  had 
been  set  at  libertj',  bv  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  confine- 
ment, and  by  pardons,  and  13  bad  died ;  and  of  the  327  femaleSj 
143  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  17  had  died. 

The  immediate  superintendence  and  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners, after  their  removal  to  Woolwich,  were  consigned  to 
medical  men  resident  on  the  spot.  Mr,  Bayles  had  (ho  care  of 
the  men,  and  Mr,  Pratt,  the  apothecary  of  the  Penitentiary, 
had  apartments  on  board  the  Narcissus,  and  took  charge  of  the 
women.  The  physicians,  however,  continued  still  to  visit  all 
the  Penitentiary  hulks  at  intervals;  and  some  circumstances, 
which  thus  fell  under  mv  observation,  require  to  be  mentioned. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the  prisoners  in  the 
*  several  hulks,  although  transferred  at  various  times,  and  at 
different  sea.sons  of  the  year,  all  experienced  u  striking  change 
for  the  better,  almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Wool- 
wich, and  that  their  disorder  ceased  for  a  time.  This  happened 
equally  to  the  men  put  on  board  tho  Elhalion  in  August,  and 
the  Dromedary  in  December,  and  to  the  women  put  on  board 
the  Narcissus  in  November.  When  they  had  been  on  board 
ten  days,  wo  found  scarcely  any  complaint  among  them. 

This  speedy  amendment,  which  uniformly  followed  change 
of  air  and  change  of  place,  held  out  at  first  a  most  encouraging 
prospect.  But  in  every  instance  it  was  fallacious ;  for,  after  a 
temporary  pause,  the  disorder  returned  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea. 
It  was  mild  in  its  .symptoms,  but  still  it  was  evidently  the  same 
which  had  prevailed  at  Millbank. 

Another  remarkable   circumstance   was,  that   neither  the 
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total  absence  of  the  disorder,  during  a  considerable  period,  nor 
the  complete  re- establishment,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  general 
health,  f'urniahed  any  security  against  its  recurrence,  Thamoi 
on  board  the  Ethalion  were  under  our  observation  during  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  after  their  removal,-  and  among  them  thnti 
were  maoy,  who,  having  been  free  from  all  symptoms  of  coi^ 
plaint  during  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  months,  ini 
having  in  the  meantime  recovered  robust  health,  again  suffered 
diarrhoea. 

This  liability  of  all  the  prisoners  to  suffer  the  recurrence  d 
their  disorder,  in  spite  of  the  re -establishment  of  their  geoi 
health,  and  of  their  complete  immunity  from  it  for 
rendered  their  condition  very  fluctuating.     It  was  imposai! 
to  anticipate  what  would  be  their  condition  from  one  week  Hi 
another.     At  our  visits  to  "Woolwich,  we  were  accustomed 
see  each  individual  prisoner,  and  to  question  him  respecting  DW 
health ;  and  thus,  when  at  one  visit  we  had  found, 
men,  not  more  than   five  and  twenty   with   complaints  of  the 
bowt'Is,  at  the  nest  visit  we  found  half  of  the  whole  number 
affected  with  diarrhtca. 

These  sudden  transitions  we  were  at  first  ready  to  im] 
to  sensible  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  soon  •• 
could  discover  nothing   to   which   they  could  be  reasonablj' 
ascribed.     It  seemed  us  if,  in  all  who  had  once  suffered,  there 
still  remained  some  morbid  condition  of  the  bowels,  the  «L'cij 
of  former  disease,  which  required  time,  and  the  choice  of  all 
most  favourable  ci re um stances,  to  efi^ect  its  reparation, 
condition,  however,  appeared  compatible  with  the  re-estal 
ment  of  the  general   health,  and   compatible   even  with  the 
natural    functions   of   the   bowels   themselves,    holding  them 
nevertheless  in  a  perpetual  proneness  to  disorder,  from  occ*- 
sional  causes,  until  reparation  was  complete. 

In  the  description  of  the  disease,  as  it  prevailed  when : 
the  prisoners  were  at  Millbank,  some  account  was  given  of  tlw' 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  died. 
From  this  it  may  be  collected,  what  was  the  actual  condition 
of  the  parts  upon  which  the  stress  of  the  disease  fell,  wbenit 
declared  itself  in  symptoms  referable  especially  to  the  bowelfc 
or  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  when  it  appftared  imdaf  ■ 
the  more  general  character  of  fever. 
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And  now,  having  described  the  same  disease  recurring  in 
one  of  its  forms,  that  of  diarrhoea,  among  the  prisoners  after 
their  removal,  and  still  continuing  to  recur  during  many 
months,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  even 
after  the  complete  re-establishment  of  their  general  health,  I 
shall  be  expected,  perhaps,  to  state  what  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  intestines  in  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  such 
attacks.  I  possess,  however,  no  certain  information  upon  this 
point ;  for  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it  would  have  been  by 
dissection  at  the  time ;  but  these,  fortunately,  were  wanting, 
since  the  attacks  did  not  prove  fatal  in  a  single  instance. 
SeTeral  dissections,  however,  performed  at  other  times,  and 
with  different  views,  seemed  to  me  to  throw  some  light  col- 
laterally upon  the  question. 

In  those  who  died  at  Millbank,  after  symptoms  immediately 
referable  to  the  head,  having  formerly  suffered  disorder  of  tho 
bowels,  but  having  been  a  long  time  free  from  it,  we  found 
ulcers  of  the  intestines.  The  intestines  were  otherwise  exempt 
from  disease.  The  ulcers  were  few  in  number,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  bowels.  They 
were  of  very  small  extent,  and  in  progress  towards  reparation. 

A  young  man  who  had  originally  suffered  the  bowel  com- 
plaint very  severely,  at  Millbank,  and  whose  life  had  been 
rescued  by  the  treatment  adopted  there,  and  who  subsequently 
at  Woolwich,  in  spite  of  the  re-establishment  of  his  general 
health,  had  frequent  returns  of  diarrhcoa,  was  ultimately 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  me  among  the  patients  applying  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  was  a  miserable  object, 
worn  down  and  emaciated  by  impoverished  diet,  and  the  hard- 
ahips  he  had  suffered  since  his  liberation.  His  present  com- 
plaint was  diarrhoea,  with  severe  pain  in  the  head.  The  diar- 
rhcBa  was  soon  arrested ;  but  the  disorder  of  the  head  assumed 
the  form  of  that  insidious  phrenitis  already  described,  and  he 
died.  Upon  dissection,  there  was  found  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  fluid  effused  between  them  and 
into  the  ventricles.  In  the  intestines,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, nothing  was  found  but  three  minute  spots,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  already  described,  of  ulcers  in  the  process  of  re- 
paration. 
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A  younp  woman  who  had  suffered  the  bowel  complwnt,  at 
Hillhank,  with  several  slight  relapses,  died  in  the  course  of  the 
last  aummer,  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  of  pulmonary  con- 
■umption.  Upon  dissection,  besides  the  disease  of  thel^ng^ 
healing  ulcers  were  found  in  the  intestines.  They  were  very 
circumscribed  in  their  situation,  and  entirely  free  from  Bu^ 
roundin^r  iiiSammation. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  same  condidm 
of  the  bowels,  which  was  found  in  these  cases,  existed  hIbo  in 
those  who  suffered  the  frequent  recurrence  of  diarrhosa  at  lln 
hulks.  A  few  minute  ulcers,  somewhere  in  the  tract  of 
intestines,  tardily  undergoing  the  process  of  reparation, 
without  any  surrounding  inflammation,  constitute  jnst  that 
of  morbid  condition  which  is  calculated  to  produce  such  a  dit- 
order.  Being  very  circumscribed  in  extent,  and  free  from  in- 
flammalion,  they  would  be  capable  of  existing  without  constant 
injury  to  the  general  health,  and  even  without  constant  impe- 
diment to  the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which  they  belonged ; 
yet,  from  the  natural  irritability  of  those  parts,  they  wonld 
still  be  liable  to  produce  temporary  disorders,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  occasional  causes;  and  such  disorders  would  con- 
tinue apt  lo  recur,  until  the  process  of  their  tardy  reparatioii. 
was  complete. 

But  however  reasonable,  and  however  true  this  oonjt 
might  be,  we  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  ji 
mentioned,  upon  which  it  is  grounded.  So  that,  during  the 
actual  prevalence  of  the  disorder  at  the  hulks,  our  method  of 
treating  it  was  determined  by  the  best  view  we  were  enablpd 
to  take  of  its  general  character,  in  the  absence  of  information 
derived  from  dissections.  And  that  view,  which  has  been 
already  stated,  led  us  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  employinft 
such  remedies  only  as  were  found  to  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  symptoms  as  they  arose,  and  the  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  mercury,  and  of  being  content  to  leave  that  to^ 
time  which  time  alone  could  repair.  Opiates  and  aromatM 
had  the  palliative  effect  which  was  desired,  and  they  mM 
accordingly  employed.  { 

Where,  however,  more  disorder  of  the  bowels  arose  (aa  it 
did  in  a  few  instances)  than  could  be  supposed  to  proceed 
merely  Irom  the  relics  of  former  disease,  and  these 
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^^^d.  no  influence  in  checking  it,  then  others  were  resorted 
^  from  necessity,  and  all  others  were  still  in  vain  except 
JJaercury. 

Such  a  disorder  arose  on  board  the  Narcissus;  and  the 

Symptoms  seemed  to  bespeak  a  morbid  action  of  an  acute  kind, 

*et  up  afresh,  or  ingrafted  upon  the  old.    The  women  on  board 

the  Narcissus  had,  since  their  arrival  at  Woolwich,  in  November^ 

iBpidly  recoYered  their  general  health,  and  had  been  strikingly 

exempt  from  their  former  complaints,  when,  in  the  month  of 

Kiirch,  there  were  found  among  them  numerous  instances  of 

disorder,  expressly  referable  to  the  stomach.     It  was  of  a  severe 

and  formidable  kind,  and  did  not  strictly  resemble  any  of  those 

forms  of  disorder  which  have  been  described.     There  was  a 

sense  of  sinking,  with  extreme  pain  over  the  whole  rplgastrio 

r^on,  great  impatience  of  pressure,  and  enormous  distention  of 

the  abdomen,  violent  retching,  with  the  rejectiou,  in  several 

caseSy  of  pure  florid  blood.     The  blood  was  generally  small  in 

quantity,  but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  amounted  to  more  than  a 

pint.     The  pulse  was  feeble.     Neither  food  nor  medicine  would 

remain  upon  the  stomach ;  both  were  rejected,  with  extreme 

aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 

The  disorder  had  already  existed  during  several  days,  and 
various  methods  of  treatment  had  been  employed,  when  Dr. 
Boget  and  myself  were  sent  for  to  Woolwich.  We  found  ten 
women  at  least  in  a  state  of  peril.  The  remedies  used  had 
produced  no  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  which  were  daily 
becoming  worse  in  every  case.  Mercury  had  not  been  of  the 
number,  the  apothecary  conceiving  that  he  acted  in  conformity 
with  our  wishes,  when  he  scrupulously  withheld  it. 

Now,  although  the  order  of  symptoms  which  we  now 
witnessed,  was  not  precisely  identical  with  any  we  had  formerly 
seen  at  the  Penitentiary,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  regard 
fhem  as  partaking  of  the  same  nature ;  and  surely,  upon  the 
failure  of  every  other  remedy,  we  were  not  justifled  in  with- 
holding that,  which  had  already  rescued  life  under  various  cir- 
cumstances of  peril  belonging  to  kindred  diseases.  Accordingly, 
we  resorted  to  calomel  and  opium.  Five  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  grain  of  opium  were  first  administered  to  several  patients ; 
but  there  followed,  to  our  disappointment,  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms.     The  retching,  and  vomiting,  and  spasmodic 
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poin  were  prolonged  tlirough  tbe  night.  Yet  it  was  not  tie 
remedy  itself,  but  the  largeuesa  of  the  dose,  that  produoed  ths 
disagreement;  for  when  one  grain,  or  two  grains  of  culomd, 
and  a  fourth,  or  half  of  a  grain  of  opium,  were  given  overy 
second,  or  every  third  hour,  they  were  retained,  and  the  stomtoh 
was  tranquillized,  and  there  followed  a  grudual  aba 'era  en  I  of  tk 
symptoms.  Still  all  the  symptoms,  and  especially  the  pain, 
were  not  finally  removed,  until  the  gums  were  perceptibly  sore. 

Thia  affection  of  the  stomach  was  different  from  that  alrra^ 
described  as  the  concomitant  of  fever.  It  did  not  tend  tg  ■ 
oriiical  termination,  and  its  relief,  although  it  was  procured  by 
the  same  remedy,  was  brought  about  in  a  diiferent  way;  not  by 
its  producing  a  discharge  of  morbid  secretions,  but  {as  fuu 
we  could  judge)  by  its  specific  influence  upon  the  constitution. 

But  what  wa-i  the  precise  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
eymptoma  were  expressly  referred  in  these  cases?  Fortunately, 
we  had  not  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  determining,  by  dis- 
section, what  it  was.  But  whatever  it  might  be,  undoubtp^lyit 
was  such  as  constituted  an  acute  disease,  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individual,  if  its  course  had  not  been  urrealed.  From 
the  symptoms,  and  from  the  method  of  treatment  vlucb 
procured  iheir  relief,  and  from  our  general  experience  of  wh»t 
morbid  anatomy  has  disclosed,  under  circumstances  nearly  ttie 
same,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding,  Out 
the  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  blood-vessels  of  the  8lomBcfa,tf^ 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  their  et 
and  undue  repletion  was  the  condition  which  constituted  d 
disease  itself. 

In  the  course  of  ten  days,  thia  form  of  disease,  ' 
been   described,  attacked  nearly  half   the  v 
Narcissus  in  succession,  and  there  was  a  continual  apprehen 
that  it  wouM  prove  fatal  to  some.     In  the  meantime,  aln 
on  board  the   same  vessel,  who  were  not  afflicted  afl*r  t 
manner,  suffered  cither  some  form  of  bowel  complaint,  orsO 
affection  of   the   brain  or  nervous  system,  such    as  fonneil 
prevailed  at   MiUbank.     Thus  there  was  hardly  a 
who  escaped  an  attack  of  sevt-re  illness,  but  none  died. 

It  was  melancholy  to  remark,  when  their  severer  sufferil 
had  terminated,  the  sad  contrast  which  the  condition  of  tl 
poor  women  now  bore  to  what  it  had  been  a  month  a^- 
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Toa  Dot  a  long  time  since  the  Narcissus  was  so  conspicuouely 
healthy,  that  it  furnished  an  argument  for  the  removal  of  the 
women  from  the  Regent's  Park  to  Woohvith.  But  now,  from 
the  relapse  of  former  symptoms,  and  the  accession  of  new  ones ; 
from  the  relics  of  old  disease,  and  from  disease,  either  set  up 
afresh  or  ingrafted  upon  the  old,  a  state  of  apparent  health  had, 
in  the  space  of  a  month,  given  place  to  emaciation  and  weak- 
ness, and  to  that  peculiar  look  of  distress  and  exhaustion  which 
belongs  to  those  who  have  just,  with  difficulty,  surmounted  an 
acute  disease.  Thero  was  no  one  peculiar  cause  to  which  these 
late  attacks  could  be  confidently  ascribed.  Yet  there  were 
many  causes  inseparable  from  their  condition  aa  prisoners,  from 
which  they  might  possibly  come.  Therefore,  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  that  condition,  there  was  no  security  against  the 
return  of  the  same  or  similar  forms  of  disease.  And  in  such  an 
event,  if  it  soon  occurred,  there  was  every  probability  that  many 
would  perish;  for  the  same  individuals  had  not  strength  enough 
xemaiaiog  to  support  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  women  brought  from  the  Regent's 
Park,  and  put  on  board  the  Heroine,  at  the  end  of  January, 
had  not  found  that  immediate  benefit  which  all  the  other 
prisoners  experienced  upon  their  removal.  Moreover,  many 
severe  coses  of  relapsed  bowel  complaints  had  occurred  among 
them  since  their  arrival  at  Woolwich. 

Deplorable,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  all  these  wretched 
women,  both  on  board  the  Narcissus  and  the  Heroine  in  respect 
of  their  bodily  sufferings,  but  more  deplorable  still  (if  possible) 
in  respect  of  their  mental  misery.  It  was  painful  to  witness 
the  manner  in  which  they  all  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
and  those  especially  who  had  still  before  them  the  prospect  of  a 
long  captivity.  Every  day  brought  some  fresh  proof  how  great 
was  the  influence  of  mental  distress  in  augmenting  bodily  pain 
and  sickness.  Whatever  circumstances  were  calculated  to  make 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  spirits,  threw  them  back  at  once 
from  a  slate  of  convalescence,  into  absolute  disease.  I  will 
mention  one  such  circumstance,  as  an  example. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  indi^idoaU 
were  pardoned,  from  time  to  time,  for  good  conduct.  Recently, 
claims  for  such  recommendation  bad  been  more  easily  admitted, 
and  consequently  pardons  had  become  very  numerous.     Ke>U!j& 
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the  prisoners  themselves  naturally  began  to  think  that  the 
claims  of  all  were  nearly  equal,  and  everyone  pleased  bendf 
with  believing  that  she  should  be  the  next  who  would  be  Ml  it 
liberty.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  individual  was  pardoned,  nQ 
the  rest  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  the  bitterest  disappdot- 
meot,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  overtaken  by  disease.  It 
■was  not  a  mere  nervous  or  hysterical  ailment,  but  some  actoil 
form  of  real  disease,  such  as  they  had  before  suffered,  ud 
requiring  the  strictest  medical  treatment  for  its  rebef. 

Now  it  was  evident  that  every  measure  bad  been  resorted  to 
for  their  benefit  which  was  compatible  with  the  conditieo  of 
prisoners.  But  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  causes  inMpa- 
Table  from  that  condition  still  prevented  their  recovery.  As  to 
those  who  had  been  set  at  liberty,  it  can  hardly  beespeoKd 
that  much  accurate  information  could  be  obtuined  concemiiig 
them  after  they  left  the  prison.  Several,  however,  had  pn- 
sented  themselves  at  the  Penitentiary  since  their  enlargemen^i 
and  it  appeared  certain  that  they  hud  enjoyed  more  u 
rupted  health  and  a  longer  exemption  from  disease  than  tb 
who  had  remained  in  conBnement.  Several,  also,  who  had  bi 
pardoned  upon  tlie  representation  of  the  physicians,  that  tha 
enlargement  afforded  the  only  probable  means  of  saving  thd 
lives,  bad,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  appeared  in  peiftll 
health. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  it  became  a  question  whethertte 
same  representation  which  had  at  different  times  been  madail', 
favour  of  a  few  ought  not  now  to  be  extended  to  all.  .'* 
witnessing  the  nature  of  the  late  severe  attacks,  the  nut 
they  involved,  and  the  consequences  they  left  behind,  it  w 
apjiear  to  us  that  the  only  measure  which  remained  was  to  M 
Kt  liberty  all  the  female  prisoners  without  exception,  for  fi 
sake  of  preserving  their  lives.  The  course  of  their  suflerin 
during  more  than  twelve  months  might  be  thought  jial 
equivalent  to  many  years'  imprisonment ;  at  least,  tbe'humuil^ 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  led  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  1 
admit  the  one  in  compensation  for  the  other,  when  ho  r 
mended  them  all  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  for  pardon. 

Some  delay,  however,  was  requisite  before  this  act  of  gn 
oould  be  carried  into  execution.  It  was  easy  to  set  these  pi 
women  at  liberty,  but  care  was  to  be  taken  that,  being  set  ■ 
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liberty,  they  were  not  left  destitute.  Ab  soon,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Peel  made  knonn  his  intention,  the  committee  undertook 
the  laborious  doty  of  corresponding  with  the  friends  of  the 
prisoners  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  each  was  par- 
doned, as  it  was  ascert^ned  that  they  had  friends  willing  to 
receive  them,  unlil,  finally,  they  were  all  pardoned.  The  last 
left  the  Penitentiary  hulks  on  the  18th  of  June,  1824 ;  and  tha 
committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  was  not 
one  who  bad  not  a  place  of  protection  to  go  to  immediately 
upon  her  dismissal. 

Of  the  men,  two  died  consumptive,  one  in  October,  the  other 
in  January ;  otherwise,  no  formidable  disease  arose  among  them 
after  their  removal  to  Woolwich. 

They  were  still  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  but 
it  was  probable  that  every  individual  who  thus  continued  to 
suffer  only  required  to  bo  put  under  circumstances  a  little  more 
favourable  to  health  to  secure  his  complete  recovery.  Although 
they  were  on  board  hulks,  they  were  still  Penitentiary  prisoners, 
and,  unfortunately,  not  amenable  to  hulk  discipline.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  be  taken  on  shore  to  work,  but  were  necessarily 
allowed  to  remain  in  perfect  idleness  on  ship-board — a  state 
which  had  already  led  to  alarming  acts  of  tumult  and  violence. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  I  There  were  serious  objections  to 
letting  400  men,  who  hod  been  guilty  of  felonious  acts,  at  once 
tooae  upon  the  public.  Yet  it  was  impossible  they  should 
continue  where  they  were.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
transfer  all  the  mole  prisoners  to  the  hulk  establishment ;  and, 
accordingly,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  on  the  l'2lh  of 
April,  1S24,  to  give  Government  the  power  of  doing  so.  We 
hoped  that,  by  ^eing  distributed  among  the  various  hulks,  and 
subjected  to  active  occupations,  under  their  new  discipline  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  condition  more  favourable  to  tho  recovery 
of  their  health.  Some  were  sent  to  Sheemess,  and  some  to 
Chatham,,  and  some  remained  at  Woolwich,  being  transferred  to 
the  hulk  estabbshment  there. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  the  medical  superintendence  of  the 
hulks,  in  these  several  situations,  have  favoured  me  with 
answers  to  inquiries,  which  I  lately  took  the  liberty  of  ad  Iresa- 
ing  to  them,  respecting  thehcdlth  of  the  Penitentiary  prisoners 
under  their  charge.     Theso  arc  all  of  the   most   satisfactory 
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kind.     Mr.  Bayles,  of  Woolwicb,  writes,  on  the  1st  of  NoTem- 
ber  last,  ''  that  from  the  time  the  Penitentiary  priaonen  wm 
incorporated  with  the  other  convictSy  they  havcyrorked  on  shore 
at  whatever  kind  of  labour  they  were  ordered  to,  and  haie 
continued  in  good  health.''    Mr.  Hope,  of  Chatham,  on  tlie 
19th  November,  writes,  "  that  the  convicts  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary were  mingled  and  employed  with  the  other  labooren, 
and  that  he  has  not  had  complaints  made  to  him  by  them  more 
frequently  than  by  those  received  from  other  places."   Mr. 
Bobertson,  of  Sheemess,  on  the  19th  of  November,  informs  me^ 
that  only  three  or  four  boys  came  from  the  Penitentiary  to  the 
hulk  imder  his  superintendence,  none  of  whom  had  ever  been 
under  his  care  for  illness.''    And  Mr.  Cullen,  of  Sheemeesy  on 
the  30th  of  November,  says,  ''  that  the  general  state  of  health 
of  the  prisoners,  lately  received  from  the  Penitentiary,  did  not 
appear  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  others,  who  all  enjej  t 
tolerable  share  of  good  health,  considering  all  circumstances." 
In  this  manner  were  the  prisoners  of  the  Penitentiary  all 
finally  disposed  of.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
present  state  of  many,  and  especially  of  the  women,  who  wen 
set  at  liberty  from  a  conviction  on  our  part,  that  their  con- 
dition as  prisoners  presented  some  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  perfect  recovery.     But  such  information  could  not  now 
be  easily  obtained.     A  few,  whom  Dr.  Eoget  and  myself  hife 
casually  met,  had  the  appearance  of  health,  but  were  not 
exen;ipt  from  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea. 
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ORIGIN    OF   Ti£E    DISEASE. 
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The  same  course  which  I  followed  in  my  description  of  the 
disease  prt^valent  at  the  General  Penitentiary,  I  shall  still 
pursue  in  my  inquiry  concerning  its  probable  origin,  stating  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  question,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  my  own  observation.        * 

Dr.  Roget  and  myself,  having  observed  the  disease  of  the 
Penitentiary  during  a  month,  and  having  witnessed  its  apparent 
cure  by  the  simplest  remedies,  and  being  then  unable  to  trace 
it  back  to  a  period  more  remote  than  the  preceding  autumn, 
did,  in  our  Report  of  the  6th  of  April,  182^1,  ascribe  its  origin 
to  the  conjoint  influence  of  an  impoverished  diet  and  o.  severe 
and  protracted  winter.  We  considered,  moreover,  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  these  being  its  cj-c/iwiVe  causes ;  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  opinion  of  miiny 
eminent  medical  men  coincided  with  our  own. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  us,  and  adopted  by  others,  as  con- 
clusive at  the  time,  are  stated  at  length  in  the  Report. 

But  tho  disease  returned ;  and  our  further  observation  of 
its  nature,  and  our  subsequent  acquaintance  with  new  facts 
connected  with  it,  convinced  us  that  our  first  opinion  respecting 
its  origin  was  not  tenable  in  its  fullest  exient.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  itself,  when  we  looked  back  upon  its  pro- 
gress during  many  months,  and  considemd  its  various  forms, 
its  duration,  and  ils  intractability  by  ordinary  remedies,  we 
could  not  help  acknowledging  it  to  bo  contrary  to  experience, 
that  such  a  disease  should  derive  itself  exclusiocli/  from  the 
causes  to  which  it  had  been  imputed. 

Cold,  and  scanty  nourishment,  are  among  the  caases  of 
disease  with  which  medical  men  are  best  acquainted.  Among 
the  poor  of  large  towns,  they  are  known  to  be  productive  of 
complaints  at  all  times,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  during 
winters  of  long  and  severe  frost,  being  then  applied  in  their 
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most  inteDse  degree,  they  are  even  capable  of  engen3erililj[ 
epidemic  diseases.  But  at  the  Penitentiary,  they  were  certainly 
not  applied  in  their  most  intense  degree.  The  winter,  indeed, 
was  cold,  but  the  prison  afforded  a  protection  against  its  inolv| 
mency.  The  diet  was  defective  in  animal  matter,  but  it 
wholesome  in  its  kind.  Still  the  winter  being  such  as  it 
and  the  diet  not  a  nutritious  diet,  might  well  be  sup] 
capable  of  producing  some  disease,  but  not  a  disease  whicli 
should  reign  like  a  pestilence  within  the  prison,  and  require  sU 
the  prisoners  to  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  tbeir 
lives.  They  might,  in  short,  be  thought  capable  of  producing 
such  a  disease  as  that  of  the  Penitentiary  seemed  to  be  in  tiie 
month  of  March,  but  not  such  as  our  subsequent  experieii»i 
found  it  to  be. 

In  the  month  of  March,  not  only  was  the  disease  such 
the  alleged  causes  seemed  capable  of  producing,  but  its  hisWy 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  {all,  at  least,  whioli 
liad  then  come  to  our  knowledge),  apparently  excluded  eveij 
other  cause,  and  pointed  directly  to  these,  and  to  these  alons. 
In  its  subsequent  progress,  however,  the  nature  of  the  diet** 
itself  miido  us  first  dissatisfied  with  our  original  opinion  respect- 
ing its  exclusive  causes,  and  the  gradual  disclosure  of  now  fcotl 
afterwards  convinced  us  that  others  were  actually  engaged, 
in  its  production  and  continuance. 

In  our  Report  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1833,  we  intimated  to 
committee,  that  there  was  some  cause  in  operation,  over  anJj 
above  those  to  which  we  had  originally  imputed  the  dise 
and  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  contagion,  and  a  suspicic 
moreover,  of  an  injurious  influence  peculiar  to  the  place. 

I  will  slate  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  within 
knowledge,  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  two  questions,  in  or 
that  medical  men  may  be  able  to  form  their  own  opinion  o 
ceming  them,  keeping  one  question  distinct  from  the  other 

I  will  speak  first  respecting  contagion.     At  the  date  of  Wj 
first  Report,  April  5,   182  t,  the  disease  had  been  found 
clusively  among  the  prisoners.     Subsequently,  however, 
officers  of  the  eslablisbment  were  affected  with  it,  and  tt' 
especially   who  were    in  frequent  intercourse    with  the  s" 
Twelve  male  and  six  female  officers  suffered  the  same  form* 
disease  with  the  prisoners  themselves.     The  chaplain,  also, 
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TariouB  indiTiduals  of  his  family,  residing  within  the  walls  of 
the  Penitentiaiy,  had  the  disease  in  the  form  of  bowel  com- 
plaint, himself  (as  he  believed)  in  consequence  of  his  attendance 
upon  the  sick  prisoners,  and  his  family  (as  he  believed)  in  con- 
sequence of  a  female,  selected  from  among  the  prisoners  to 
become  his  servant,  being  received  into  his  house,  before  she 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  disease,  which  she  had  suffered 
in  the  form  of  bowel  complaint,  and  a  slight  scurvy. 

Farther,  prisoners  recently  admitted  into  the  Penitentiary, 
and  not  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
disease  was  originally  imputed,  were  nevertheless  not  exempt 
firom  its  attacks.  The  diet  was  changed  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  fresh  convicts  had  been  received  into  the  Penitentiary 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  These  certainly  were  not 
subjected  to  the  diet  then  in  use  for  a  period  sufficiently  long 
to  have  derived  any  possible  injury  from  it.  The  winter,  too, 
was  now  past,  and  fresh  convicts  were  still  sent  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary until  the  month  of  June.  From  the  16th  of  February 
to  June,  132  prisoners  were  admitted,  namely,  127  males,  and 
five  females.  Of  these  103  suffered  the  disease,  namely,  ninety- 
eight  males  and  five  females.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
symptoms  of  their  disease  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  those 
who  had  been  longer  in  confinement ;  and,  as  far  as  the  testi- 
mony of  one  dissection  goeSj  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
internal  morbid  conditions. 

John  Lampard,  aged  29,  was  admitted  into  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  25th  of  March.  He  had  not  been  there  more  than  three 
weeks  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head.  To 
these  fever  succeeded.  The  fever  declined  into  a  slow  hectic, 
in  the  course  of  which  dysentery  arose,  with  evacuations  of 
slime  and  blood.  The  dysentery  was  mitigated,  but  the  fever 
continued,  with  delirium.  Lastly,  abscesses  began  to  form  in 
the  neck  about  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  a  purulent  discharge 
took  place  from  the  ears.  Thus  he  lingered  until  the  15th  of 
June,  when  he  died. 

Upon  dissection,  there  were  foimd  vascular  patches  in 
Various  parts  of  the  intestines,  ulcers  of  the  large  bowel,  and 
here  and  there  spots  of  ecchymosis.  The  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes appeared  free  from  disease. 

These  are  the  facts  which  led  Dr.  Roget  and  myself,  in  the 
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month  of  July,  to  express  our  auapicion  to  the  committee,  that 
the  diseaao  had  become  contagious,  and  to  recommend  tlia 
practical  measures  which  such  a  suspicion  would  naturally  auf-. 
geat.  These  facta  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  other 
physiciana  who  were  afierwarde  associated  with  us ;  for  when, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  this  queation  was  formally  propoaed 
to  us  by  the  committee,  "  Are  the  physicians  of  opinion  tbrt 
the  disease  is  contagious?  "  we  returned  the  following  ai 
conjointly  : — "  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  di 
has  become  contagious ;  the  evidence  may  not  be  of  a  natun 
positively  to  establiah  the  fact;  but,  practically,  we  feel 
imperative  upon  us  to  act  upon  the  presumption  that  it  a 
contagious." 

After  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  Woolwich  and  tie 
Regent's  Park,  certain  circumstances  occurred  which  sc 
Btill  further  to  establish  the  prevalence  of  contagion  ;  and  the 
physicians  (I  fear)  were  thought  rather  perverse  in  not  con- 
sidering  them  quite  so  conclusive  of  the  question  as  they  were 
regarded  by  others. 

First.  Three  persons  employed  at  the  Ophthalmic  HospitJ,, 
who  had  not  been  at  Millbank,  suffered  disorder  of  the  hcme\i, 
under  one  of  the  forma  in  which  it  bad  prevailed  among  ths 
prisoners,  that  of  cholera  morbus.  But  it  was  at  a  tima  of  ll« 
year  when  cholera  morbus  was  everywhere  a  frequent  complunt 
These  three  cases,  therefore,  could  not  be  allowed  to  ooEtribnte 
much  weight  towards  the  proof  of  contagion. 

Secondly.  The  female  prisoners  on  board  the  NarcisBUSull 
been  convalescent  during  several  weeks ;  when  the  females  frdu 
the  Regent's   Park,  of   whom    several   had   recently  suffewi 
renewed  attacks  of  their  disorder,  were  removed  to  Woolwich, 
and  put  on  board  the  Heroine.     Both  vessels  were  moored  oloM 
to  each  other,  and  some  women  from  the  Heroine,  for  the  biI 
of  better  accommodation,  were  transferred  to  the  Narci»« 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  there  was  a  general  complaint 
illness  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  which  terminated  in  thai  foi» 
of  disease  which  has  been  described,  occurring  in  the  month 
March  ;  and  thence  it  was  concluded  that  the  disease  was  coi 
municated  by  the  prisoners  of  the  Heroine  to  the  prisonew 
the  Narcissus,  and  that  another  proof  was  obtained  of  ita  ea 
tagious  nature. 
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Now,  if  this  were  the  fact,  the  disease  was  not  only  con-   J 
tagious,  but  contagious  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.     For  it  ] 
has  never  been  shown  (as  far  as  I  am  informed)  that  the  con- 
Tolescents  from  any  disease  are  capnble  of  re-infection  by  those   j 
who  are  the  more  recent  subjects  of  it.  | 

I  am  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  prisonera  of  ] 
the  Narcissus,  in  tliis  instance  of  their  sudden  disorder,  were  1 
re-infected  by  those  of  the  Heroine,  because  the  fact  itself 
would  be  contrary  to  general  experience.  ^\jid,  further,  I  am 
not  disposed  lo  believe  it,  because  transitions  i'rom  a  state  of 
convalescence  to  a  state  of  disorder  hod  been  just  aa  sudden 
among  the  men  on  board  the  Dromedary  and  the  Ethalion, 
when  there  was  no  possibility  that  it  could  have  been  derived 
from  contagion,  unless  you  suppose  the  siime  people  capable  of 
receiving  and  communicating  the  same  complaint,  from  and  to 
each  other,  indefinitely. 

Thirdly.  When  the  women  were  put  on  board  the  Narcissus, 
a  waterman  was  kept  in  constant  employment  communicating 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore.  This  man  had  a  severe  attack 
of  dysentery. 

If  there  had  been  many  instances  of  this  kind ;  if  it  bad 
been  notorious  that,  of  the  many  individuals  who  in  fact  went 
on  board  the  Penitentiary  hulks,  such  as  friends,  workmen,  &c., 
several  had  suffered  the  same  symptoms  with  the  prisoners 
themselves,  then  there  would  have  been  evidence  enough  that 
the  disease  was  contagious  after  the  removal  from  Millbank. 
But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  single  instance  of  the  water- 
man surely  cannot  justify  this  conclusion.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  no  other  circumstances  can  be  fairly  admitted  in  proof  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  but  those  which  occurred 
within  the  Penitentiary  itself.  Why  the  evidence  which  they 
famish  "  was  not  of  a  nature  positively  lo  establish  the  fact," 
will  plainly  appear,  when  we  have  considered  the  question  of  an 
injurious  influence  peculiar  to  the  place. 

I  proceed  next  to  state  the  facts  and  circumstances  within 
my  own  knowledge  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  a  noxious 
influence  peculiar  to  the  place.  The  following  Ileport,  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  of  the  General  Penitentiary  on  the 
lltli  of  October,  1823,  contains  some  of  the  most  important. 
Bat  before  it  is  givenj  I  think  it  necessary  to  slate,  oonoeming   < 
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the  day-books  which  are  there  mentioTied,  and  to  whioh  frequent 
allusion  will  be  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question, 
that  we  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  existence  un^ 
they  were  voluntarily  produced  by  the  apothecary  himself  I 
few  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Report.  The  apothecary 
either  forgot  that  he  had  them  in  bis  possession,  or  be  did  not 
think  them  capable  of  furnishing  so  much  important  infonnft- 
tion,  and  therefore  did  not  mention  their  existence. 


TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  T 


'.  GENERAL  PENITBMTIAaT. 

lieA  OeUiber,  II 


J 


Gehtlbmen, 
Tbk  Beveril^  of  the  diBeaee  prevalent  at  the  Penitentiary'  having 
abated  within  the  last  few  weeta,  we  have  had  more  time  to  turn  on 
tion  rroiii  the  immediate  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  make  farther  inquiry  into 
tie  origin  and  progress  of  the  epidemic  We  beg  to  lay  before  the  coin- 
mittee  all  the  details  of  our  inveatigations. 

Wu  have  perused  all  the  written  commuui cation*  of  the  medical  officcn 
to  the  uitamittee,  from  June,  1820,  when  such  communicationa  were  fint 
regularly  made,  down  to  the  present  time. 

These  communicalions  consist  of  Beporta  made  quarterly  by  the 
■uperintendent  and  the  apothecary;  of  Heports  made  monthly  by 
apothecary ;  and  of  numerous  special  Reports  made  by  one  or  other,  or ' 
both  of  theni,  at  various  times  and  at  uncertain  intervab 

The  quarterly  and  monthly  Reports  coutain  observations  upon  the 
of  health  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary;  the  condition  of  tlioMJ 
the  prison  at  large,  ascertained  at  their  general  inspection,  as  well  u  * 
condition  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries,  who  were  under  constant 
tion  and  care. 

The  special  Reports  consist  of  returns  made  by  the  medical  officeni<jf 

all  deaths  that  occurred,  of  notices  of  the  diseases  that  proved  fatal,  almof 

answers  to  inquiries  respecting  the  health  of  individual  prisoners ;  and  tliQ 

.  contain,  moreover,  varioua  requests,  suggestions,  and  observations,  lelstiiig 

to  circuuiBtances  connected  with  their  deportmenL 

In  these  communications  we  find  the  healthy  state  of  the  PenitentiilJ 
announced  after  a  general  inspection  in  June,  1S2D,  and  confttaatly  ml 
uniformly  confirmed  after  every  quarterly  and  monthly  general  iuapectitt^ 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  yew ;  we  find  its  eiemptiilB 
from  disease  again  and  again  insisted  upon,  as  something  atrikiog  l>J 
peculiar  ;  and  ne  also  Und  comparisons  drawn  between  the  health  of  tboN 
in  common  life  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  the  PejuteDtuiJ,  isl 
conclusions  deduced  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

Neverlheleas,  diseases  did  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  PenitentislTi 
but  wediscover  in  these  communications  no  opinion  expressed  by  theinedicsl 
officers,  that  any  one  disease  was  predominant,  or  any  one  disease  of  a 
peculiar  character. 
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Throoghoat  these  communications,  the  only  notices  of  disease  resembling 
that  which  has  Litelj  prevailed  in  the  Penitentiary,  are  the  following: — 

In  a  Report  after  a  general  inspection,  dated  October  2nd,  1820,  among 
[brty-seven  cases  of  rarious  diseases  then  in  the  infirmary,  fiye  cases  of 
llarrhcea  are  mentioned  without  further  comment.  No  trace  of  this  disease 
is  afterwards  found,  until  a  Report,  after  a  general  inspection,  dated 
November  2nd,  1821,  a  single  case  of  diarrhoea  is  mentioned,  which  proved 
ktal,  but  without  comment.  Again,  no  trace  of  this  disease  is  met  with, 
mtil  in  a  Report,  after  a  general  inspection,  dated  January  6th,  1822,  one 
langerous  case  of  dysentery  is  mentioned ;  and  again,  in  a  Report,  after  a 
^eral  inspection,  dated  February  2nd,  1822,  one  fatal  case  of  diarrhoea. 
Eere  the  dangerous  case  of  dysentery  in  one  month,  and  the  fatal  case  of 
iiarrhoea  succeeding,  refer  to  the  same  individual. 

No  allusion  to  the  disease  is  afterwards  made,  until  in  a  Report,  after  a 
^eral  inspection,  dated  June  4th,  1822,  two  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  are 
mentioned  ;  and  among  the  dangerous  cases  then  in  the  infirmary,  one  of 
liarrhGea  is  noticed,  which,  in  a  special  Report  made  the  next  day,  is  said 
to  have  proved  fataL 

Afterwards,  in  a  Report  after  a  general  inspection,  dated  July  1st,  1822, 
3116  dangerous  case  of  diarrhoea  is  mentioned,  which  terminated  fatally,  as 
ire  learn  from  a  special  Report  on  the  following  day.  From  July,  1822,  to 
January,  1823,  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  a  single  case  of  diarrhoea,  when 
A  a  Report,  dated  the  10th  of  the  latter  month,  "  a  few  more  cases  of 
iiarrhoea"  are  spoken  of ;  in  the  following  month,  viz.  February,  scurvy  and 
lux  are  said  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  these 
wo  diseases  pervaded  the  whole  prison. 

Thus,  in  these  authentic  records  of  the  health  of  the  Penitentiary, 
egolnrly  drawn  up  by  the  medical  officers,  and  regularly  presented  to  the 
onunittee  for  their  information,  we  can  only  find,  during  the  period  of  two 
ears  and  eight  months  which  immediately  preceded  the  declared  existence 
f  the  epidemic,  eleven  cases  of  any  diseases  at  all  similar  to  that  epidemic, 
1  its  character  and  symptoms.    Of  these  eleven  cases,  six  proved  fatal. 

From  these  fatal  cases,  however,  occurring  as  they  did  at  periods  remote 
rom  each  other,  or  indeed  from  all  of  them,  mentioned  as  they  were  at  the 
ime  of  their  occurrence,  without  any  special  comment  by  the  medical  men 
rho  observed  and  treated  them,  we  should  not  now  be  justified  in  drawing 
ny  inference.  As  far,  then,  as  any  information  can  be  obtained  from  these 
locuments,  we  should  still  attribute  this  disease  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
^enitentiaiy,  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  diet,  and  to  a 
evere  and  protracted  winter. 

But  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  have  recourse  to  other  documents, 
ind  we  have  extracted  from  them  facts  of  unquestionable  importance, 
rhich  were  hitherto  unsuspected  by  the  medical  men  who  have  watched 
he  course  of  all  the  diseases  that  have  occurred  in  the  Penitentiary  since  its 
list  establishment 

We  have  examined  the  apothecary's  day-book,  and  every  paper  upon 
irhich  any  record  has  been  preserved,  of  medicines  ordered  for  the  sick, 
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from  the  year  181(1  to  the  preseiit  lime,  includuig  every  prescripti 
■everer  ailmeiita  of  those  in  the  inGtmBry ,  and  for  the  uompUinta  of  tlicw 
who  were  still  well  enough  to  pursue  their  ordinaTy  occupalioDS  in  the 
prison.  We  have  aUo  examined  the  kilU  of  charges  for  different  kindi 
of  niedicinea  that  have  bten  furalahed  to  the  Penitential;  wilhin  the  mim 

By  the  help  of  these  documents,  and  inferring,  as  for  as  n-e  conid  witb 
safety,  the  nature  of  disease  from  the  medicinea  that  have  been  proeund, 
and  the  kind  of  remedies  prescribed  for  individutil  cases,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  whether  any,  and  whit 
duiease  has  been  predominant  in  the  Penitentiary  before  Ihe  lost  twelve- 
mouth  i  and  if  any,  whether  it  has  been  at  all  similar  to  the  epidemic 
has  rtcpntly  prevailed  there. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  PenitenI 
every  year  since  the  year  1816,  with  the  number  of  cases  treated 
diarrhraa  in  every  year  : — 


•1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1831. 

lOJ 

72 
S3 

212 

104 

S46 
106 

351 

82 

609 
86 

798 
87 

m 

Cases  of  diarrhma 

88 

We  are  aware  that  i&ferencea  concerning  the  nature  of  adiaeaaedednstd 
from  the  remedies  employed  for  its  cure  would,  in  general,  be  hasty  and 
inconclusive.  But  as  in  the  preaent  case,  the  nature  of  the  diseasa  ii 
unequivocally  indicated  by  the  particular  remedies  need,  we  may,  wilt 
certainty,  conclude  that  diarrhiEa  has  existed  is  the  Penitentiary  from  ill 
first  establithment,  and  that  it  has  prevailed  in  various  di^rees  of  eit«Dl 
at  different  periods  ;  that,  proportion  ably  to  the  number  of  priaonen,  it 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  degree  during  the  year  immediately  after  if 


lesa   and   less  degree  euli 
present   epidemic  w» 


establishment,  and  that  it  has  prevailed 
succeeding  year,  down  to  the  period  w 
discovered. 

From  the  same  documents  we  discovei 
to  this  disorder,  peculiarities  which  becomi 
each  succeeding  year  (even  although  the  numbers  decrease),  evidently  dii- 
tinguishing  it  from  the  disorder  of  the  same  name,  which  proceeds  beat 
common  and  nccidmtal  causes. 

Common  diarrhoea  is  easily  curable,  and  by  the  simplest  means ;  snJ  in 
coDSlitiiti'ins  otherwise  healthy,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  ia  at  all  lisUtlo 
recur  habitually. 

But   this  disorder  (we  find)  did   not  readily  yield  to  the  methodj  of 


*  The  numben  in  this  yaat  refer  to  a  period  of  six  montlu  only. 
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treatment  employed.  These  lecordB  show  how  pertinacious  and  intract- 
able it  was  in  many  whom  it  attacked.  The  same  prisoners  were  again 
and  again  brought  under  medical  treatment  for  it  in  the  same  year. 
Many  of  the  patients  of  one  year  are  found  to  have  been  the  patients 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  as  the  period  becomes  more  and  more 
lonote  firom  the  first  establishment  of  the  Penitentiary,  we  find  prisoners 
still  suffering  diarrhcea,  who  had  already  endured  it  one,  two,  three,  or 
fimryean. 

llie  following  Table  gives  the  gross  number  of  cases  treated  as  diarrhoea 
in  every  year,  and  also  the  number  of  cases  continued  from  preceding 
yean  to  the  succeeding,  the  latter  being  included  in  the  gross  amount. 
It  foznishea  also  the  number  of  new  cases  in  every  year,  by  subtracting 
ficom  the  gross  amount  of  each  year  the  cases  continued  from  preceding 


1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

GiosB  number  of  cases  of) 
diarrhoea  in  each  year  ... ) 

Number    continued    from. ) 
preceding  year  ) 

104 
11 

106 
32 

82 
31 

85 
23 

87 
20 

88 
17 

Number  of  new  cases  in ) 
each  year    ) 

93 

74 

51 

62 

67 

71 

The  following  Tables  show  how  fax  back  each  case  of  diarrhoea  that  was 
eoDtinued  from,  one  year  to  another  can  be  traced: — 

In  1817  :  of  104  cases,  11  are  traced  hack  to  •—  to  1816 

32 


In  1818  :  of  106 
In  1819  :  of  82 
In  1820  :  of  85 


99 


99 


M 


31 


23 


W 


» 


99 


In  1821  :  of   87 


» 


20 


99 


26  to  1817 
6  to  1817  &  1816 

18  to  1818 

13  to  1818  &  1817 

12  to  1819 

6  to  1819  &  1818 

4  to  1819  &  1818  &  1817 
1  to  1817  &  1816 

7  to  1820 

4  to  1820  &  1819 

5  to  1820  &  1819  &  1818 
1  to  1819  &  1818 

1  to  1818 

1  to  1818  &  1817 

1  to  1817  &  1816 
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In  1823  :  of   8S  cases,  17  ai 


i  traced  back  to    8tol8Sl 

4tol821&lBSO  J 

2tolS£l  &  1820  &  1810      I 
2  to  1820  ^ 

1  to  1821  &18S0&  1619  & 
1818. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  fccte  adduced,  waMint  ns  in 
concluding; — 

That  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  at  all  times  difficult 
of  cure,  and  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  which  has  constinitti 
the  late  epidemic,  haa  prevailed  in  the  Penitentiarj-  ever  sioce  its  establitb- 
ment ;  but  that  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  yeai  it  became 
graduBllj  more  and  more  limited  in  its  extent,  and  that  although  it  lui 
been  always  difficult  of  cure,  it  has  not  upon  the  whole  been  attended  with 
much  ha;iard  to  life,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  epidemic. 

Such  are  the  details  of  our  investigations,  the  facts  thej  have  diaeloccd, 
and  such  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  conducted  ue ;  bat  aa  lit 
existence  of  any  local  influence  productive  of  disease  can  only  be  presoiDel 
&om  certain  eOects,  it  is  also  only  from  these  same  eflects  that  the  ifffvt 
and  sphere  of  its  activity  can  be  estimated.  Whatever  noxioua  infloenee 
peculiar  to  the  Penitentiary  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  this  infiuence  muat 
have  abated  of  its  activity  in  proportion  asthe  disease  became  more  limited; 
that  is,  OS  the  period  was  more  remote  &om  the  first  establishment  of  the 
prison.  It  was,  therefore  (as  everything  seems  to  testify),  when  Uiisdit- 
order  was  reduced  within  narrower  limits  than  at  any  former  period,  thit 
suddenly  the  same  disorder  became  much  more  extensively  prevalent  ihu 
it  had  ever  teen,  that  it  assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  went  tu 
beyond  its  foriuer  character,  in  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  and  in  iU 
fatal  consequenceii. 

Our  belief  is,  that  but  for  the  change  of  diet  and  the  severe  and  pro- 
trocted  winter,  the  disease  never  would  have  assumed  the  form  ct  IB 
epidemic.  The  nnivergal  debility  produced  by  these  causes,  rendered  thi 
prisoners  more  obnoidous  to  on  influence  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
had  become  less  powerful  in  itself  for  tlie  production  of  disease. 

(Signed)  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D. 

P.  M.  RuGET,  JLD. 
Clem.  Hue,  M.D. 
Wx.  Macuichakl,  H.Db' 
H.  H.  SoUTHET,  M.D. 

This  Report,  beir^  intended  solely  for  the  information  of 
the  committee,  was  restricted  to  a  plain  statement  of  such  facts 
as  were  deemed  capable  of  being  understood,  without  explana- 
tion, by  nn professional  persons,  and  a  plain  statement  of  lie 
inference  to  which  they  seemed  unavoidably  to  lead.     It  n- 
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presents  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Penitentiary 
to  the  present  time,  there  had  been  a  very  large  prescription  of 
such  remedies  as  could  only  have  been  given  for  a  disorder  of 
the  same  general  character  with  that  which  had  lately  prevailed 
there;  that  a  disorder  of  this  character  must  always  have 
existed  there  to  require  that  remedy,  and  that  some^cause  must 
always  have  existed  there  to  produce  this  disorder. 

The  remedies  were  designated  ''  mist,  cretas/'  and  **  pulv. 
Crete.''  This  ''  mist,  creta)/'  we  understood  to  be  a  compound 
medicine,  consisting  of  chalk  mixture,  aromatic  confection, 
tincture  of  calumba,  and  laudanum.  The  ''  pulv.  cretae,''  we 
understood  was  the  pulv.  cretse  comp.  c.  opio. 

Now  medical  men  will  acknowledge,  that  there  is  no  species 
of  medicine  from  which  the  character  of  any  disease  can  be  so 
certainly  inferred,  as  a  flux  of  the  bowels  from  chalk  mixture 
or  chalk  powder  with  opium.  From  a  large  prescription  of 
bark,  we  could  not  have  presumed  the  existence  of  ague,  nor 
from  the  extensive  employment  of  sulphur  or  of  mercury,  could 
we  have  safely  inferred  the  prevalence  of  itch,  or  of  syphilis. 
Bark,  and  sulphur,  and  mercury,  are  continually  administered 
for  other  complaints  besides  those,  for  which  they  are  the 
reputed  specifics.  But  chalk  mixture,  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients which  have  been  mentioned,  could  only  have  been 
employed  for  a  bowel  complaint  which  had  flux  for  its  pro- 
minent symptom.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact  in 
the  present  instance,  it  was  removed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Pratt  himself,  who  prescribed  the  remedy,  in  whose  examina- 
tions before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
4th  of  March  last,  are  found  this  question  and  answer : — 

Question — Do  you  give  the  chalk  mixture  for  any  disorder  but  diarrhoea  1 
Answer — No ! ! 

We  were  in  possession  of  other  circumstances  tending  to 
establish  the  same  conclusions,  which  might  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Report,  but  which  were  purposely  withheld, 
because  they  were  of  a  nature  which  medical  men  alone  could 
justly  appreciate.  At  least  they  could  not  have  been  made 
intelligible  to  others  without  certain  explanations,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  a  simple  statement. 

These  circumstances,  however,  must  now  be  added,  that 
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medical  men  (whom   I  consider  myself  now  addressiDg)  nwy 
give  them  the  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Long  before  the  books  were  brought  to  light,  which  fur- 
nished the  facts  upon  which  the  Report  is  grounded,  we  were 
morally  convinced  (as  all  physicians  must  have  been)  that 
complainta,  which  hud  flux  of  the  bowels  for  their  prominent 
symptom,  had  been  frequent  in  the  Penitentiary  during  former 
years;  and  this  conviotioa  was  founded  upon  certain  recoided 
statements  of  the  apothecary.  In  the  minutes  of  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Bession  of 
1823,  we  found  that  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  examination,  had  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  letter  of  his  written  in  March,  1822, 
when  a  change  of  diet  was  contemplated  at  the  Penitentiary. 
The  letter  contained  a  prediction  that,  in  the  event  of  I 
change  contemplated  being  carried  into  efi'ect,  those  disOTfl 
which  actually  did  take  place,  would  be  the  conseqoeiu 
This  warning  was  not  forgotten  when  the  evil  became  i 
fest.  Mr.  Pratt  was  acknowledged  by  ail  to  have  predio 
truly,  and  allowed  considerable  credit.  He  was  himself  a 
tomed  to  refer  us  to  this  prophecy  and  its  verification,  not 
without  some  exultation;  and  indeed,  well  he  might;  for  il, 
without  any  help  or  suggestion  from  what  had  already  occurred, 
he  really  foresaw,  not  that  some  disease  or  other,  but  expreaaly 
the  very  disease  would  follow  the  change  of  diet,  which  actually 
did  follow,  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  instances  of  medical 
anticipation  upon  record.  Nevertheless  we  were  slow  to  allow 
him  more  than  the  credit  due  to  a  sensible  man,  rightly  con- 
jecturing what  would  take  place  hereafter,  from  what  had 
heretofore  fallen  under  hia  own  observation.  In  short,  we 
were  quite  certain,  that  the  prophecy  could  have  had  no  other 
foundation  than  in  the  boxii  Jide  experience  of  the  prophet. 

But  convinced  {as  we  were)  of  the  fact,  from  the  course  in 
which  things  are  accustomed  to  happen  in  our  own  profession, 
we  could  not  insist  upon  it  until  some  proof  could  be  obtained, 
which  would  be  convincing  also  to  others.  We  ooDtinoed, 
therefore,  in  search  of  this  proof,  suppressing  still  our  own 
persuasion,  until  we  had  discovered  it. 

At  length  the  books  in  question  came  to  light ;  and  in  them 
it  appeared,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pratt's  own  handwriting, 
that  at  the  very  time  he  was  prophesying  to  the  committer 
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that  certain  difleases  would  take  place  upon  tbeir  projected 
change  of  diet,  he  had  already  been  prescribing  most  largely 
for  those  very  diseases  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  prison, 
for  six  years  in  succession. 

Knowing  that  bowel  complaints  always  had  been  prevalent 
in  the  Penitentiary,  he  came  to  the  obvious  and  just  conclusion, 
that  they  would  become  still  more  so,  if  the  diet  was  rendered 
lees  nutritive  than  it  was.  Whatever  would  debilitate  must 
render  the  prisoners  more  obnoxious  to  disease  generally,  and 
especially  to  those  complaints  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
always  been  liable. 

With  us,  then,  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report  only  came  in 
oonfirmation  of  a  belief  which  circumstances  had  already  led 
US  to  entertain,  and  which,  as  physicians,  we  must  still  have 
entertained,  whether  those  facts  had  been  brought  to  light  or 
not.  These  circumstances,  taken  alone,  were  not  calculated 
(we  knew)  to  conduct  others  to  the  same  belief.  But  being 
added,  as  they  now  are,  to  the  facts  of  the  Report,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen  how  much  they  strengthen  its  conclusion. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  which  gave 
additional  weight  to  the  same  conclusion.  Before  the  books  in 
question  were  produced,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the 
apothecary  came  to  foretell  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  just 
as  it  came  to  pass.  But  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving how  he  alone  should  happen  to  foretell  it,  and  the 
medical  superintendent  have  no  such  anticipation.  His  books, 
however,  soon  cleared  up  this  perplexity.  For  in  perusing 
them  we  found,  that  the  apothecary  alone  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  facts  upon  which  the  anticipation  was  grounded,  and 
therefore  that  he  alone  could  confidently  entertain  it.  The 
prisoners  for  whom  chalk  mixture,  &c.,  was  so  largely  em- 
ployed were,  for  the  most  part,  under  Mr.  Pratt's  exclusive 
care.  More  than  half  the  number  had  medicine  given  to  them 
while  they  were  following  their  ordinary  occupations  in  the 
prison.  The  functions  of  the  modical  superintendent  and  the 
apothecary  were  so  far  divided,  that  while  the  daily  business  of 
the  former  was  only  with  the  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries,  in 
prescribing  for  their  severer  maladies,  that  of  the  latter  was 
moreover  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  at  large,  in 
prescribing  for  various  ailments  which  did  not  require  their 
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removal  into  the  infirmaries.  Furtter,  the  medical  superin- 
tendent had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prison,  except  to  make  a 
general  inspection  of  it,  accompanied  by  the  apothecary,  ooce 
a  month,  when  it  is  prohablc  that  the  numbers  taking  chalk 
mixture  were  not  bo  regularly  reported  to  him,  as  to  make  him 
Bensible  how  constant  and  extensive  the  prevalence  of  diarrhtca 
had  been  within  its  walls. 

There  remains  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  insisted  upon, 
which  bears  npon  the  question  of  a  noxious  influence  peculiar 
to  the  place,  and  strongly  confirms  the  conclusion  of  tlu 
Report. 

From  the  description  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  at  tbt; 
Penitentiary,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  an  affection  of  tlM 
brain  and  nervous  system  formed  as  much  a  part  of  that  disease 
as  did  the  bowel  complaints  themselves;  that  it  was  co-exiensive 
with  the  bowel  compluints,  and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
head-ach  and  vertiginous  sensations,  which,  in  many  inatancei, 
were  aggravated  into  tremors,  convulsions,  and  phrenzy. 

By  help  of  the  apothecary's  day-books,  we  were  enabled  to 
show  that  one  part  of  the  disease  (the  bowel  complmnts)  hid 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  Penitentiary  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment. We  could,  moreover,  have  shown  from  the  sune 
books  that  another  part  of  the  disease  (the  affection  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system)  had  prevailed  there  almost  co- 
extensively,  and  during  the  same  period.  This  latter  fact  {I 
say)  was  also  derived  from  the  day-hooks ;  not,  however,  fron 
the  hooks  alone,  but  from  them  coupled  with  the  explanatory 
testimony  of  the  apothecary  himself. 

We  needed  nothing  but  the  record  before  us  of  the  medi- 
cines prescribed  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  bowel  compluntt 
in  the  Penitentiary  since  its  foundation ;  hut  we  were  indebted 
to  the  vo/uiitari/  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pratt  for  enabling  us  to 
trace  out  retrospectively  head-ach  and  vertigo  through  every 
page  of  his  own  books.  So  confident  was  he,  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  methods  of  presciibing,  that  certain  remedies  thers 
recorded  were  given  by  him  for  head-ach  and  ■\'ertigo,  that  he 
undertook  to  draw  up,  and  actually  did  draw  up,  a  list  of  the 
numbers  ofHicted  with  these  disorders  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Penitentiary  to  the  present  time.  These  number*  were 
almost  as  great  as  of  those  who  suffered  the  bowel  co) 
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in  eveij^  year.  They  were  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  and 
were  to  have  made  part  of  the  Report  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. But,  upon  deliberation,  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
offer  anything  to  the  committee  which  was  not  self-evident,  or 
which  stood  in  need  of  explanation  beyond  the  mere  statement 
of  the  &ct. 

Chalk  mixture  and  tincture  of  opium  could  only  have  been 
prescribed  for  a  flux  of  the  bowels,  and  therefore  unequivocally 
denoted  the  disease.  But  emetics  might  have  been  prescribed 
for  Tarions  other  complaints  besides  head-ach  and  vertigo,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  shown  to  denote  their  existence  in  the 
present  instance  without  further  explanation,  and  without  the 
express  testimony  of  the  prescriber  himself. 

Now,  concerning  the  circumstance  last  stated,  it  is  too  little 
to  say,  that  it  merely  confirms  the  inference  of  the  Report — ^it 
does  more.  If  you  admit  as  evidence  that  only  which  the 
books,  upon  the  very  face  of  them,  imquestionably  prove,  you 
most  conclude  that  a  disorder  of  the  same  general  character  with 
the  late  epidemic  has  prevailed  in  the  prison  since  its  establish- 
ment ;  and  we  went  no  further  in  our  Report.  But  if,  more- 
over, you  admit  the  explanatory  testimony  of  the  apothecary, 
yon  must  go  near  to  allow,  that  the  disorder  which  so  prevailed 
there  was  identical  tcith  the  late  epidemic. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  books  in 
question,  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  flux  alone 
within  the  Penitentiary,  and  concerning  the  use  we  have  made 
of  them  for  that  purpose.  It  was  at  first  our  intention  to  have 
taken  the  books  themselves  to  the  committee,  and  to  have 
turned  over  the  leaves  in  their  presence,  pointing  out,  in  one 
page  after  another,  and  frequently  in  the  same  page,  the 
abbreviated  marks  which  signified  the  compoimd  chalk  mixture 
and  the  compound  chalk  powder;  to  haVo  stated  that  such 
medicine  could  only  have  been  given  for  disorders  whose  pro- 
minent symptom  was  flux  of  the  bowels,  and  then  to  have  left 
the  committee  to  draw  their  own  inference.  But  it  was  thought 
more  respectful  to  present  a  formal  Report,  and  it  was  foreseen 
that  such  a  Report  would  be  required  for  the  information  of 
Gh>vemment.  Accordingly,  in  endeavouring  so  to  frame  it,  as 
to  convey  the  most  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  flux 
of  the  bowels  had  prevailed   in  the  Penitentiary,  we  could 
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conceive  no  better  method  than  that  of  the  numerical  Tsbla 
which  have  been  given.  Nevertheless,  these  mere  Bgnres  do 
not  convey  so  much  as  the  books  themselves.  The  form  of 
certain  entiies  which  appeared  there  gave  perhaps  a  more  certain 
assurance  that  diarrhcea  was  the  predominant  complaint  of  the 
prison  than  any  that  could  have  been  derived  merely  from  their 
numbers. 

Among  frequent  entries  of  medicine  delivered  to  individiuU 
by  name,  there  were  occasional  entries  of  chalk  mixture,  sent 
by  quarts  and  half  gallons,  to  companies  of  prisoners  woricing 
together  at  their  various  employments.  Thus  we  find,  vithont 
any  specification  of  the  individuals  who  wore  to  take  the 
medicine — 


In  1816,  an  entry  of  1  quart  bottle  of  miiture  for  the  Idtclien  H 

„  „  1  „  Mrs.  Clarke'B 

In  1817,  „  2  „  Sire.  Clarke's 

„  „  1  „  Mrs.  Evan's  i 

„  „  2  „  the  laundry, 

„  „  1  „  the  carpenter's  celL 

la  1818,  „  1  „  Mre.  Crooiue's  vomeiL 

„  „  1  „  SIra.  Gould's  women. 

„  „  I  „  Lahan'a  men. 

„  „  3  „  ErctC'a  uien. 

In  1819,  „  1  „  Mrs.  Clarke's  women. 

Here  it  is  quite  evident,  that  among  these  several  companiea 
there  was  a  predominant  disorder  requiring  to  be  treated  by 
one  and  the  same  remedy,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  the  disorder  was  diarrho3a.  It  is  evident,  also,  that,  in 
each  company,  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  so  numerous  that  it 
became  needless  or  impossible  to  specify  the  indi\'iduals  who 
should  take  the  medicine.  The  medicine,  therefore,  was  delivered 
out  in  large  quantities,  with  general  directions  (we  miiy  p 
sume),  that  it  should  be  taken  by  all,  or  by  as  many  as  i 
quired  it, 

These  are  all  the  facta  and  circumstances  within  my  knot 
ledge  which  bear  upon  the  two  questions  of  contagion  and  o' 
noxious  influence  peculiar  to  the  place,  as  causes  engaged  in  d 
production  and  continuance  of  the  disease  prevalent  t 
Penitentiary. 

Now,  to  revert  to  the  question  of  contagion,  if  its  exii 
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and  inflaenoe  be  allowed  upon  the  proof  of  those  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  within  the 
Penitentiary  at  the  time  specified,  our  first  opinion  concerning 
the  original  and  exclusiye  causes  of  the  disease  suffers,  solely  on 
{his  account,  no  necessary  contradiction.  Those  facts  and  cir- 
oumstances  were  of  too  late  a  date  to  allow  a  belief  that 
contagion  had  any  share  in  its  original  production.  Im- 
poverished diet  with  cold,  might  still  be  the  causes  which  first 
engendered  the  disease,  while  contagion  might  be  a  property 
superadded  to  it  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  and  serve  to 
explain  whatever  has  subsequently  appeared  in  its  nature  and 
extent,  which  these  causes  alone  seem  inadequate  to  account  for. 

This  might  be  deemed  a  complete  theory  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disease.  But  the  disclosure  of  new  facts 
demands  the  admission  of  another  cause,  by  which  the  theory  is 
destroyed. 

To  revert,  then,  to  the  question  of  a  noxious  influence 
peculiar  to  the  place,  which  is  the  cause  I  mean,  if  it  be  granted 
upon  the  proofs  adduced,  its  existence  renders  a  contagious 
property  in  the  disease  extremely  doubtful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  manifestly  contradicts  our  opinion  concerning  its  original 
and  exclusive  causes.  For  all  the  imputed  effects  of  contagion 
admit  equally  of  explanation,  upon  the  presumption  of  a  local 
injurious  influence.  And  whatever  share  an  impoverished  diet 
and  cold  might  ultimately  have  in  promoting  the  disease,  they 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  origin,  since  it  is  traced  back 
to  the  first  establishment  of  the  prison,  and  found  to  have 
prevailed  during  more  than  six  years  prior  to  that  severe 
winter  and  that  reduction  of  animal  food  to  which  it  has  been 
ascribed. 

Finally,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  an  impoverished  diet 
with  cold,  did  contagion,  and  did  a  noxious  influence  peculiar 
to  the  place,  all  bear  the  relation  of  causes  to  the  disease  of  the 
Penitentiary  ?  And,  if  so,  what  was  the  share  which  belonged 
to  each  in  its  production  and  continuance  P 

That  an  impoverished  diet  with  cold,  and  that  a  local  noxi- 
ous influence  really  bore  this  relation  to  the  disease,  is  estab- 
lished (I  conceive)  by  a  train  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  constitute  a  moral  proof  as  strong  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit.    And  as  to  the  share  which  each  had  in  its 
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production  and  continuance,  it  is  pointed  out  (I  conceive], 
great  probability  of  truth,  by  the  physicians,  in  their  T 
of  the  lith  of  October.  But  with  respect  to  contagion,  ■ 
can  be  stated  with  confidence.  For  we  cannot  pretend  1 
assign  to  it  its  proper  share  in  the  production  and  continuance 
of  the  disease,  while  it  yet  remains  very  uncertain  whether  it 
had  any  share  at  all. 

In  what  has  been  stated  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Pcni* 
tentiary  disease,  my  purpose  has  been  rather  to  furnish  medical 
men  with  the  materials  of  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves, 
than  to  assert  my  own.  My  own  opinion,  indeed,  I  might  have 
entirely  suppressed,  had  it  not  been  the  same  to  which  four 
other  physicians  were  led  by  a  contemplation  of  the  same  facta 
On  this  account,  certainly,  I  have  myself  adopted  it  with  more 
confidence  of  its  truth. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  oppose  themselves  to  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  such  questions  as  the  present ;  and  these  difficulties  are  of  & 
kind  which  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  briefly  to  point  out. 

Where  it  is  admitted  that  a  disease  can  be  derived  fromonA 
cause  only,  its  origin  is  easily  assigned  whenever  it  occma. 
Where  there  is  small-pox,  it  must  come  from  contagion.  But 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  where  a  disease  is  capable  of 
being  produced  by  several  causes,  to  point  out  any  single  oiuae, 
or  any  two  or  three  causes  in  combination,  which  have  actn&UifH 
produced  it  at  a  particular  time. 

The  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  is  of  this  latter  kind. 
has  no  one  proper  and  specific  cause,  but  mayariso  from  varioi 
causes;  from  heat  or  cold,  from  moist  or  dry,  from  slmM 
uny  kind  of  injurious  inSuence  operating  immediately  apt 
the  body,  or  upon  the  body  through  the  mind  ;  from  bod  d 
from  the  influence  of  situation,  and  perhaps  from  contagion 
and  the  difficulty  of  assigning  such  a  disease  expressly  to  a 
one  or  two  causes  consists  in  this,  that  you  cannot  feel  confidm 
in  their  particular  operation  until  you  have  the  best  possible 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  all  others  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing it. 

Amidst  all  these   difficulties,  then,   I  may  well  be  asked, 
whether  I  really  feel   assured  that  the  disease  of  the   Peni-   ■ 
tentiary  was  (as  the  Report  suggests)  derived  originally  and  . 
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essentially  from  sometliing  noxious  in  the  situation,  and  was 
rendered  epidemic  by  an  impoverished  diet  and  a  severe  winter  P 
and  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  impute  it  to  these  causes 
as  punctually  and  confidently  as  medical  men  ascribe  small- 
pox to  contagion ;  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  forbids  such 
absolute  certainty ;  but  that,  from  all  the  circumstances  within 
my  knowledge,  I  cannot  help  coming  to  this  as  the  most  pro- 
bable belief. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  question  of  contagion. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  source  of  this  disease, 
may  not  one  part  of  it  at  least  be  entirely  ascribed  to  contagion  P 

The  prisoners  admitted  into  the  Penitentiary,  after  the  im- 
proved diet  was  adopted  and  mild  weather  had  returned,  were 
affected  with  the  disease.  Of  132  so  admitted  there  were  103 
who  suffered.  In  them  was  it  not  entirely  derived  from  con- 
tagion? 

Assuredly  it  was  in  contemplation  of  these  cases  that,  when 
the  question  concerning  its  contagious  nature  was  put  to  us 
by  the  committee,  we  answered,  that  it  was  practically  impera- 
tive upon  us  to  act  as  if  it  were  contagious.  By  which  we 
meant  to  say,  that  the  facts  already  known  went  to  such  a 
8niq>icion  of  contagion,  as  to  require  us  in  prudence  to  act 
upon  it,  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  truth ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  facts  known  did  not  come  up  to  the  best  proof  that 
could  be  had  of  contagion,  and,  therefore,  we,  as  physicians, 
could  not  be  so  satisfied  of  this  truth  as  absolutely  to  pronounce 
it  contagious. 

Contagion  is  a  very  obscure  thing ;  and  so,  too,  is  the 
noxious  influence  of  situation.  They  are  not  only  obscure  in 
themselves,  but  perpetually  obscure  the  operation  of  each  other 
in  the  production  of  disease.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
operation  of  contagion,  except  imder  circumstances  which 
exclude  the  operation  of  local  influence.  Thus  it  may  take 
ages  to  settle  the  question  of  contagion  respecting  a  particular 
disease,  because  it  may  not  be  foimd  imder  circumstances  in 
which  local  injurious  influence  is  unquestionably  excluded.  It 
is  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  at  the  present  day,  whether 
the  yellow  fever  be  contagious  or  not — and  for  the  reasons  to 
which  I  allude. 

Thus  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  my 
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colleagues   and  myself  have  held  the  belief  of  contagion  lei 
confidently  in  proportion  as  facta  have  arisen  which  go   i 
to  impute  an  injurious  influence  to  situation. 

If  I  am  asked,  what  would  go  to  the  full  proof  of  contngimt 
in  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  ?  I  should  say  nothing  leas 
than  this ;  namely,   that   various  prisoners,    under    the   aotiul 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  having  been  set  at  liberty,  varioiv  i 
people,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  several  situaticmifl 
to  which  they  resorted,  had  been  seized  with  symptoms  precis 
the  same. 


On  the  7th  of  February,  1824,  a  paper  was  laid  by 
Holford  before  the  managing  committee  of  the  Pemtenl 
entitled  "Observations  on  the  Medical  Report  made  by 
Physicians,  dated  11th  October,  18-^3." 

It  is,  in  iact,  a  formal  answer  to  our  Report;  la  wril 
with  great  deliberation,  and  contains  (I  presume)  every  objf 
tion  which  can  be  brought  against  our  conclusions. 

Now,  I  fetil  myself  under  great  difficulty  how  to  deal 
this  document.     If  I  make  no  allusion  to  it,  I  may  be  j 
blamed  for  suppressing  whatever  tends  to  recommend  an  opinii 
different  from  my  own  ;  while,  in  noticing  it  (as  I  am  bound 
do),  I  unavoidably  incur  the  hazard  of  diminishing  the  ralne 
that   might  otherwise  belong  to   a   simple  statement,  by  the 
introduction  of  controversial  matter. 

The  document  in  question  was  communicated  to  the  phy- 
sicians at  the  time  it  wan  laid  before  the  managing  committee 
of  the  Penitentiary,  and  we  ought  (it  may  be  thought)  imme- 
diatoly  to  have  presented  an  answer  to  it,  if  any  was  capable  of 
being  given.  But  we  knew  (as  all  medical  men  must  know) 
how  difficult  it  is  to  argue  upon  the  subjects  of  our  own  pith 
fession  with  unprofessional  persons.  This  was  one  reason  of  oar 
silence.  Another,  and  a  stronger  reason,  was  our  determioatioa 
never  to  become  a  party  in  any  of  the  controversies  around  us, 
and  even  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  being  drawn  into  dis- 
putes with  others  about  our  own  opinions  and  practice;  and  al- 
though the  respectable  quarter  from  which  the  "  Obserratioiu 
proceeded  might  seem  to  demand  some  notice,  yet  we  did 
think  I  hat  either  our  credit,  or  our  usefulness,  would  be 
creased   by   entering    into  a  contest   with   a  member  of 
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managing  committee.  Besides,  we  were  aware,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  sit  upon  the 
affisdrs  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  that  we  should  be  individually 
subjected  to  exanunation  upon  all  the  points  to  which  the 
"  Obseryations  "  relate.* 

After   recapitulating    the  conclusion  of   our  Eeport,  the 
"  Observations  "  continue  thus  : — 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  these  Tables  prove  the  prevalence 
of  diarrhoea  of  any  kind,  I  beg  to  ask,  how  they  con  show  that  the  diarrhcDa, 
for  which  the  medicine  alluded  to  is  supposed  to  have  been  given,  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  or  had  any  resemblance  to  the  present  disease  ?  Can  the 
exhibition  of  the  chalk  mixture  or  powder  prove  that  this  disease  was  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  petechial  spots  or  blotches  ?  that  it  had  a  dysen- 
tenc  character  ?  that  it  was  attended  with  tenesmus  ?  or  with  the  inflation 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  very  sudden  and  violent  pains, 
which  were  observable  in  the  present  disorder  l  All  these  symptoms  will 
be  negatived  by  the  medical  man  who  gave  the  medicine ;  nor  was  the 
treatment  of  the  two  disorders  the  same  ;  but  we  are  called  upon  to  infer 
the  existence  of  a  diarrhcsa  similar  to  the  present  one,  merely  from  the 
sappoeed  use  of  a  medicine,  by  which  the  present  disorder  has  not  been 
cured,  the  physicians  having,  on  the  contrary,  found  themselves  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  for  its  cure,  to  the  use  of  mercury,  pushed  in  general  to  such 

extent  as  to  produce  salivation." 


I  presume  that  the  several  interrogations  which  here  follow 
each  other  in  succession  are  intended  to  have  the  force  of  so 
many  distinct  objections,  imputing  to  us  that  we  really  did 
nunat,  in  our  Report,  that  the  diarrhoea  of  former  years  was  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  and  had  a  resemblance  to  the  present  disease; 
and  that^  extending  our  notion  of  such   resemblance   to  the 

*  1  have  been  under  some  embarrassment  what  method  to  adopt  in 
replying  to  this  document  of  Mr.  Holford's.  One  method  would  have  been, 
without  printing  the  document  at  length,  to  state  the  objections  which  it 
contains,  and  then  to  give  answers  to  them.  But  this  I  could  not  follow,  in 
consequence  of  the  objections  not  being  put  in  distinct  propositions. 
Another  method  would  have  been,  still  without  printing  the  document 
Itself  to  extract  what  seemed  to  me  to  bear  the  force  of  objections,  and  to 
put  them  into  distinct  propositions  in  my  own  language.  But  this  would 
have  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  making  out  a  case  for  myself  to  reply 
to,  and  might  have  exposed  me  to  a  suspicion  of  misrepresentation.  It  only 
remained,  therefore,  for  me  to  take  the  *'  Observations,"  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, that  the  original  might  be  at  hand  to  determine  whether  I  have 
interpreted  each  objection  in  its  true  sense,  and  have  fairly  answered  them. 
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I  respect 


miautest  particulars,  we  really  did  insist,  in  our  Report,  that 
the  exhibition  of  chalk  mixture  or  powder  proved  the  diarrlwE* 
of  former  years  to  have  been  preceded,  or  accoropanied,  by 
petechial  spots  or  blotches ;  to  have  had  a  dysenteric  character, 
and  been  attended  with  tenesmus,  and  inflation  and  violent  pain, 
like  the  present  disorder. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  Beport 
itself,  will  find  that  the  disorder  formerly  prevalent  in  iho 
Penitentiai'y  is  there  spoken  of  in  the  most  general  terms,  and 
that  the  name  diarrhcca  is  used  in  the  largest  sense,  and  aa 
synonymous  with  flux.  He  will  find,  moreover,  that  we  strictly 
abstain  from  ascribing  to  it  any  particular  symptoms  or  ac- 
companiments, and  that,  in  mentioning  its  peculiarities,  we 
expressly  state  them  to  consist,  not  in  its  symptoms  or  accam< 
paniments,  but  in  its  difficulty  of  cure,  and  liability  to  recur  in 
the  same  individuals.  Lastly,  he  will  find  that  all  the  corres- 
pondence we  pretend  to  have  discovered  between  the  disorder 
of  the  bowels  which  has  recently,  and  that  which  has  always, 
prevailed  in  the  Penitentiary,  is  that  they  were  both  "  of  the 
same  general  character."  This  was  a  fiux,  and  that  was  a  flux; 
and  as  such  they  were  as  like  each  other  as  one  fever  ia  like 
another,  or  as  diseases  commonly  are  which  come  under  the 
same  generic  denomination.  In  fact,  the  symptoms  brought 
forward  to  mark  the  essenlial  diSerence  of  the  two  diseases 
might  or  might  not  exist  without  changing  their  nature, 
altering  any  opinion  which  might  otherwise  be  formed 
cerning  their  origin.  They  apply  to  degrees  of  severity 
malignancy,  not  to  the  essence  of  the.  disease. 

It  is  implied  by  the  argument  (otherwise  the  argument  &3s 
altogether)  that  the  signs  enumerated  were  attendant  upon  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  late  flux,  and  the  petechifB,  the  dysenteric 
character,  tenesmus,  inflation,  and  violent  and  sudden  pains 
were  present  in  every  case.  Now,  the  petechia,  if  by  them  ate 
meant  scorbutic  spots  upon  the  skin,  were,  indeed,  very  genei 
as  long  as  they  lasted,  but  they  lasted  only  six  weeks  ;  and 
by  them  are  meant  eccbymosed  spots  in  the  intestines, 
could  only  be  known  to  exist  where  they  were  found,  namel^ 
m  several  who  died  and  were  examined  after  death,  althou^ 
they  might,  and  probably  did,  exist  in  many  others.  With 
respect  to  the  tenesmus,  and  the  blood  (or  whatever  is  maai_ 
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by  the  dysenteric  character),  and  yiolent  pains,  they  did  not 
oocur  in  more  than  half  the  cases.  So  that,  should  these 
symptoms  be  held  to  constitute  essential  distinctions  of  disease 
(which  Is  impossible),  the  late  flux  was  not  only  different  from 
the  former  diarrhoea,  but  was  itself  a  different  disease  in  one- 
half  of  the  prisoners  from  what  it  was  in  the  other  half. 

The  argument  from  the  treatment  of  the  two  disorders  not 
being  the  same,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  diseases  of 
the  same  general  character  and  denomination  are  always  treated 
by  one  and  the  same  remedy ;  and,  further,  that  their  being 
amenable  or  not  to  one  and  the  same  remedy,  is  the  test 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  such  or  such  a  character, 
and  to  such  or  such  a  name.  The  supposition  is  not  imreason- 
able  in  itself,  and  very  likely  to  occur  to  any  unprofessional 
person.  But  physicians  (I  fear)  must  admit  that  the  present 
state  of  their  knowledge  will  hardly  enable  them  to  arrive  at  an 
axiom  which  presumes  so  precise  an  insight  into  the  essence  of 
diseases,  and  the  operation  of  medicines.  Although  fevers,  and 
influenzas,  and  erysipelas  require  to  be  treated  at  different 
times  by  different,  or  even  opposite,  methods,  in  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  individuals,  yet  physicians  still  talk  of  fevers, 
and  influenzas,  and  erysipelas,  and  still  discern  a  certain  con- 
formity of  character  in  each,  whenever  it  occurs,  by  which  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  names  imder  all  circumstances. 
Chranting,  therefore,  that  the  bowel  complaints  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary were,  during  six  years  and  a-half,  treated  with  chalk 
mixture,  and  |ub8equently  were  treated  with  mercury,  we  did 
not  (I  presume  to  think)  greatly  err,  either  in  conceiving  them 
always  to  have  borne  the  same  general  character,  or  in  calling 
them  by  the  same  generic  name,  the  chalk  mixture  and  the 
meretiry  notwithstanding. 

Medical  men  will  hardly  pardon  me  for  dwelling  so  long 
upon  these  observations ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  do  so  from 
recollecting  the  impression  they  made  upon  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed. 

Mr.  Holford  next  proceeds  thus.  ''  I  deny,  however,  that  the  liability  of 
the  prisoners  to  diarrhoea  of  any  kind  can  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
medicine  administered  for  that  disorder  in  the  prison. 

^  The  first  thing  which  it  occurs  to  a  prisoner  in  any  prison  to  say,  when 
he  wishets  to  feign  illness,  is,  that  he  has  a  pain  in  his  bowels ;  and  when- 
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ever  such  a  complaint  haa  been  mentioned  in  the  Penitentiary,  tie  pulj 
has  had  the  chalk  mintare  or  powder,  of  coutae,  withoat  any  previous  in- 
vestigation into  the  reality  of  the  diaeaee,  aa  the  surgeon  will  testify.    Ewiy 
prisoner,  therefore,  who  has  pretended  to  have  a  pain  in  his  bowels  ai 
excuse  for  not  doing  work  enough,  or  f^Dm  a  wish  to  have  a  few  dajrf  . 
enjoyment  of  better  food,  or  of  ease  and  idleneta  in  the  iufinnaty,  or  fonBk 
desire  to  miss  chapel,  or  plague  his  turnltey  to  let  him  out  of  his  cell  to  tk 
privy  in  hia  ward  oftener  than  was  convenient,  or  from  any  other  O 
even  though  he  may  have  been  discovered  afterwards  to  have  been  al 
is  included  in  tliese  Tables  as  a  case  of  diarrhcca,  bis  name  appearing  oi 
surgeon's  hooka  among  those  who  had  taken  chalk ;  and  I  believe  tl 
medical  gentlemen  who  drew  the  Report  may  safely  be  appealed  U  4 
witnesses  for  this  fact,  viz.  that  the  class  of  cases  of  feignixl  ilines 
small  one  in  the  Penitentiary  ;  and  can  speak  from  their  own  expeiiebee  of 
the  curious  Iricka  and  devices  practised  in.  support  of  imposture,  and  of  du 
dilficulty  of  detecting  it;  they  con  also  probably  remember  inataaoe^ia 
which  prisoners  have  purposely  brought  back  their  illness  by  drinking  coU 
water  and  other  expedients  ;  and  I  can  tult  them,  that  when  the  prisoocn 
were  employed  in  flax-heating  some  time  ago,  several  of  them  were  detected 
in  chewing  the  flai  to  produce  a  temporary  derangement  in  their  b 
all  of  whom  now  stand,  of  couiBe,  in  these  Tables  as 
diarrhcEa." 

The  sum  of  the  objection  contained  in  thia  paragraph  ii, 
that  diarrhoea   was  the   disorder   which   the    prisoners  were 
accustomed  to  feign,   for  the  sake  of  procuring   indulgenoee 
and  avoiding  labour ;  yet  that  all  coses,  real  and  feigned, 
included  in  our  Tables. 

We  unquestionably  did  not  pretend  to  distinguish  between 
real  and  feigned  cases,  where  all  were  treated  alike.  The  iact 
of  feigned  disease  could  only  have  been  ascertained  at  thfl 
time.  If  it  was  not  ascertained  at  the  time,  it  cannot  now  be 
assumed  ;  and,  if  it  was  ascertained,  it  is  rather  extraordinsrjr 
that  the  counterfeits  should  still  Lave  been  treated  as  actual 
diseases,  and  indulgences  still  granted  as  to  real  invalids,  and 
fresh  motives  held  out  to  counterfeits. 

If  there  is  anybody  who,  from  memory,  can  speak  to 
fact  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  being  countorfeil 
it  must  bo  the  apothecary.     Now.  the  apothecary  waa  employ) 
by  us,  day  after  day,  in   our  investigation,  and 
completed,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  conclusion  to  whii 
it  led.     He  was  ready  and  unreserved  in  his  commnnicatioiu ; 
yet  I  do  not  recollect,  neither  do  any  of  my  colleagues  recollect, 
that  he  mentioned  a  single  word  about  counterfeit 
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made  any  objection  whatever  to  our  mode  of  proceedings  or 
stated  any  circumstance  within  his  knowledge  which  could 
inyalidate  our  conclusion.  Our  impression  was^  that  Mr.  Pratt 
regarded  his  own  books  as  authentic  records  of  medicines  pre- 
scribed for  real  diseases.  He  brought  these  books  to  us  unso- 
lioitedy  and  he  produced  them  with  this  memorable  observation, 
"  How  lucky  it  is  I  have  kept  them.*'* 

Buty  when  Mr.  Holford  concludes,  that  cases  feigned,  for  a 
great  variety  of  motives,  which  he  specifies,  and  cases  pur- 
posely produced  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  aU  ''  stand  in  our 
Tables  as  cases  of  genuine  diarrhoea, "  he,  to  our  surprise,  quotes 
this  very  Mr.  Pratt  as  the  source  of  the  information  from 
which  he  proceeds  to  his  conclusion ;  for  he  means  no  other 
peorson,  when  he  says,  ''as  the  surgeon  will  testify."  Yet, 
after  all,  what  does  he  quote  him  as  testifying?  That 
prisoners,  makiag  certain  complaints  of  illness,  ''  had  chalk 
mixture  or  chalk  powder,  ofcoursey  without  any  previous  investi-' 
gaiion  into  the  reality  of  their  disease.^*  Surely  this  is  not  an 
annoimcement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pratt  of  the  truth,  as  it 
was  actually  ascertained  by  himself,  that  aU  the  prisoners 
who  so  complained  were  '' shamming,'^  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  omission  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  so 
or  not. 

I  will  venture  to  make  this  general  observation,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  all  physicians  of  public  institutions, 
namely,  that  when  people  have  an  interest  in  seeming  to  be  ill, 
they  always  counterfeit  disorders  of  sensation^  and  sensation 
merely^  and  thus  they  often  succeed,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  deceit.  If  a  person  affirms  that  he 
has  pain,  how  can  you  be  sure  he  has  not  P  But  never  was  an 
instance  known  of  feigned  diarrhoea,  because  no  one  was  ever 
silly  enough  to  believe  that  the  pretence  could  go  imdiscovered 
for  a  moment.    Surely  the  prisoners  of  the  Penitentiary  are 

*  These  woids  are  in  the  Tecollection  of  all  the  physicians ;  for  thcj 
were  the  subject  of  frequent,  very  frequent  remark  at  the  time,  seeming 
(as  we  thought)  to  intimate  the  apothecary  s  own  opinion,  that  his  day- 
books contained  something  useful  towards  the  object  of  oxur  inquiry.  Now, 
the  object  of  our  inquiry  at  the  time,  was  some  definite  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  diarrhoea  in  the  prison  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1822,  a  fact  which 
we  already  more  than  suspected.    (See  page  308.) 
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the  last  one  should  be  inclined  to  auapect  as  the  aathorB  of  a 
stratagem  which  would  necessarily  detect  itself. 

But  let  it  be  admitted,  for  an  instant,  that  the  prisoners  of 
the  Penitentiary  did  pretend  a  flux  of  the  boweb  for  six  yean 
and  a  half  in  succession,  yet  is  it  not  incredible,  that  any 
medical  man  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  go  on.  prescribing, 
during  six  years  and  a  half  in  succession,  for  any  disease  what- 
ever, as  if  it  had  aflfceted  from  one-half  to  one-t«nth  of  a  certain 
community ;  while,  in  point  of  fact,  the  disease  had  not  existed 
at  all  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ?  And  is  it  not  stiU 
more  incredible,  that  any  medical  man  should  so  prescribe  for 
a  disease,  the  characteristic  symptom  of  which,  if  it  had  been 
real,  must  have  continually  forced  itself  upon  his  senses  ? 

But  let  it  be  admitted,  not  only  that  flux  of  the  bowels  wu 
the  feigned  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  during  six  years  and 
a  half,  but  also,  that  feigned  as  it  was,  Mr.  Pratt  went  oo  pifr 
scribing  chalk  mixture  and  chalk  powder  for  it,  as  if  it 
been  real  during  the  whole  of  this  period  :  what  follows  ? 
coinLi.lence  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  namely,  that 
same  disease  which  had  been  the  unreal  and  fictitious  disease  irf 
the  Penitentiary  during  so  many  years,  became  all  at  once  80 
unquestionably  real,  that  the  lives  of  half  the  prisoners  were  in 
jeopardy  irom  it,  and  many  actually  died ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  very  remedy  which  had  been  prescribed  during  so  many 
years,  for  no  purpose  whatever,  was  the  same  which,  at  length, 
was  found  most  necessary  and  indispensable.' 

Of  the  motives  assigned  by  Mr.  Holford  for  counterfeitiiig 
a  disease,  which  never  can  be  counterfeited  with  success,  I  hsTS 
little  to  say.  Of  the  minor  motives,  such  as  missing  chapcL 
and  plaguing  the  turnkey,  I  know  nothing,  and  can  say  nolhiogJ 
But  concerning  the  principal  motive,  which  includes  evoy 
other  that  can  be  imagined,  that  of  obtaining  admisaton  into 
the  infirmary,  where  the  prisoners  enjoyed  a  better  diet,  idle- 
ness, ease,  society,  &c.,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

It  appeared  to  me,  when  this  subject  was  investigated  last 
year,  that  those  gentlemen  (not  professional)  who  dissented 
from  the  conclusion  of  tho  physicians,  respecting  the  existence 

•  Vide  page  217,  where  it  will  be  seen  what  remedies  we  found  the 
medicil  officers  prescribing,  with  apparent  Bucceas,  when  we  were  fiat 
called  to  the  PeniteotiaTf. 


and 
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of  flux  within  the  Penitentiary  since  its  foundation^  did  so 
upon  the  presamption,  that  all  persons  for  whom  the  medicine, 
ocmsidered  by  us  imequivocally  to  denote  the  disease,  was  pre- 
aoribed,  were,  during  the  time  of  taking  it,  treated  in  every 
other  respect  as  invalids ;  that  they  were  released  from  their 
Qfloal  labours,  and  brought  into  the  infirmary^  and  allowed  aU  its 
indulgences  and  comforts.  Consequently,  as  there  seemed  to 
exist  such  strong  motives  for  prisoners  to  pretend  a  trivial 
disease,  they  could  not  help  believing  that  they  did  so.  The 
fiu^ty  however,  was  not  as  it  was  presumed.  Of  those  who  took 
the  chalk  mixture  and  powder,  some  were  received  into  the  in- 
firmary, and  some  were  not ;  and  the  latter,  upon  the  whole, 
were  tiie  majority.  These  had  the  medicine  sent  to  them  in 
their  cells ;  they  were  allowed  no  indulgence,  and  no  exemption 
from  their  ordinary  labours,  and  could  have  no  imaginable 
motive  for  pretending  disease. 

My  friend  Dr.  Macmichael,  who  took  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  question,  and  to  whose  acuteness  the  discovery  of  a  pre- 
dominant disease  always  existing  in  the  Penitentiary  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed,  has  furnished  me  with  an  important 
document,  showing  how  many  of  those  who  were  treated  for  a 
flux  of  the  bowels,  were  received  into  the  infirmary  in  each 
year,  and  how  many  were  not : — 


Number  of  Prisoners  ...     72 


1816. 


N  amber  of  those  who  ^ 
were  treated  for  a  > 
Flux  of  the  Bowels  ) 

Nnmber  of  those  so 
treated  who  were 
admitted  into  the 
Infirmary 

Number  of  those  so 
treated  who  were 
not  admitted  into 
the  Infirmary  


23 


14 


9 


1817. 


212 


104 


1818. 


246 


106 


100 


36 


70 


1819. 


351 


82 


37 


45 


i 


1820. 


85 


60 


25 


1821. 


609       798 


87 


73 


14 


1822. 


866 


88 


54 


34 


It  is  remarkable  that,  as  the  disease  became  more  limited  in 
extent,  the  numbers  admitted  into  the  infirmary  were  proper- 
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tionably  greater;  and  that,  in  the  tkrec  last  years,  the 
treated  as  flux  In  the  infirmary,  fur  exceeded  those  bo  treated  il 
the  prison.  My  belief  is,  that  as  the  extent  of  the  disease 
came  less,  its  severity  was  greater,  and  that,  from  t 
number  of  cases,  there  were  more  that  required  to  be  carefully 
treated.  For,  in  the  year  1822,*  between  January  and  the  2nd 
of  July,  and  before  the  less  nutritive  diet  was  adopted,  five 
deaths  are  reported  from  diarrhtea,  or  dysentery ;  while,  during 
the  whole  year,  not  more  .than  eighty-eight  suffered  those 
diseases,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remedies  employed;  & 
mortality  proper  tionably  greater  than  that  which  subseqaently 
occurred  from  diseases  of  the  same  character,  when  they  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  epidemic. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  advert  to  the  means  which  prisonen 
are  said  to  have  used  for  purposely  procuring  bowel  complaintt.. 
Drinking  cold  water,  and  masticating  flax,  might,  and  pn>» 
bably  did,  reproduce  diarrhoea  in  a  few,  who  were  hardly  con- 
valescent from  recent  attacks.  But  the  question  is  not  concerning 
what  has  happened  lately.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  a  disorder 
of  the  bowels  has  lately  prevailed,  which  was  capable  of  beio^ 
reproduced  by  anything  that  had  the  least  power  of  irritatiiig. 
We  are  inquiring  what  could  have  produced  a  flux  of  the 
bowels  (/e  novo  in  a  community  otherwise  healthy  several  years 
ago,  and  continued  to  produce  it  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  means  specified  certainly  could  not.  He  who,  being  in 
perfect  health,  takes  pure  water  ibr  his  purgative,  or  aucks  out 
the  little  juice  that  lingers  in  a  bit  of  dried  flax,  will  surely  not 
sufier  such  a  commotion  of  the  bowels,  as  will  be  mistaken  for 
disease. 

"  I  come  now  to  cases  of  Bickness,  neither  feigned  nor  porpoaeljr  pn> 
duced.  I  lielieve  that  a  great  iDajority  of  the  coses,  for  wbich  medieiiM 
may  have  been  properly  given  in  the  Penitentiary,  would  never  hftve  Ii«eli 
brought  under  the  obaervatiou  of  a  phyaiciaa  or  apothecaiy,  if  thejr  iti 
occurretl  out  of  the  prinon,  or  have  been  known  to  any  but  the  putie* 
affected,  who  would  (to  use  a  coumon  phrase)  hare  allowed  the  disoiderto 
carry  itself  oif,  or  perhups  have  varied  their  food.  If  a  medical  man  wen 
to  go  round  certain  Blreets  inhabited  by  poor  families  in  a  part  of  the  town 
esteemed  the  most  healthy,  prepared  to  dole  out  his  medicine  to  an; 
individual  who  chose  to  apply  for  it,  and  this  for  nothing  ;  and  if  he  wen 
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besides  to  enter  upon  a  regular  examination  of  every  inhabitant  in  those 
streets  once  a  month  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  I  suspect  he  would  find  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  that  he  had  expended  more  medicine  than  had  been 
sold  in  any  other  district  of  the  same  size  from  the  apothecaries'  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  he  certainly  would  not  be  warranted  in  drawing 
any  onfavourable  comparison  between  the  streets  under  his  care  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Now  the  wards  of  the  Penitentiary  are  just  like 
iheee  streets.'' 

Here  the  matter  of  fact,  as  it  regards  the  Penitentiary,  that 
the  cases  of  real  disease  within  it  were  such,  for  the  most  part, 
as  required  no  medical  treatment,  and  the  matter  of  fact,  as 
it  regards  certain  districts  of  the  town,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  a  natural  Ioyc  of  physic,  are  both  mere  assumptions. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  disrespectful  if  I  decline 
answering  them,  since  they  can  have  naturally  no  weight  in 
determining  the  matter  in  question.  I  will  only  take  the 
liberty  of  observing,  concerning  the  latter  assumption  in  this 
paragraph,  that  the  parallel  which  is  imagined  should  have 
been  carried  further;  for,  as  it  stands,  it  would  not,  if  true, 
lead  to  the  inference  which  is  intended.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  argument,  that  people  in  certain  districts  should  have  an 
inherent  longing  for  physic  getieralli/,  and  pretend  ani/  disease, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  they  must  have  an  express  longing 
for  chalk  mixture,  and  the  disease  which  they  pretend  must  be 
-diarrhoea. 

"  Disorders  of  the  bowels  are,  I  am  told,  not  uncommonly  found  in 
prisons,  or  among  any  large  bodies  of  men  who  are  all  fed  alike.,  and  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  varying  their  food,  imtil  there  shall  be  an  actual 
appearance  of  some  derangement  of  the  system  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  diarrhcea  may  have  been  prevalent  in  a  prison  where  very  coarse 
brown  bread  has  been  the  basis  of  the  dietary  ;  but  I  deny  that  this  fact 
can  be  inferred  in  opposition  to  other  evidence,  from  the  mere  examination 
of  the  quantity  of  medicine  sent  into  the  prison,  even  if  the  surgeon  had 
stood  by  to  see  it  taken,  which  he  undoubtedly  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing." 

When  Dr.  Roget  and  myself  were  first  employed  at  the 
'General  Penitentiary,  questions  were  drawn  up  by  us,  and 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  various  gaols  in  England, 
respecting  their  schemes  of  diet,  and  their  ordinary  diseases ; 
and,  from  the  answers  returned,  it  did  not  appear,  that  bowel 
•complaints,  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  of  the 
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PenitentiaTy,  had  been  prevalent  in  any  of  them.  Thus  much 
I  think  it  proper  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Further  I  am 
not  concerned  to  reply  to  what  is  admitted  to  be  hearsay. 

"  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Dumber  of  cases  in  wbidt  the  chalk  mixtim  hw 
been  given,  has  been  gradually  diniiniahing  during  the  period  of  But  jaat 
and  a  half,  alludeil  to  ill  the  pbyaician's  Report,  so  that  comprehending 
ooe-third  of  the  whole  num1>er  of  the  prisoners  in  the  UrGt  half  year  ending 
on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1816,  they  amounted  only  to  one-ninth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  in  the  prison  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1S9S  (ai  i« 
etated  in  the  Tables  in  the  Report),  1  certainly  cannot  infer  from  that  fael, 
any  change  in  the  climate  of  the  Penitentiary,  or  any  gradual  improremcDt 
in  the  local  circumstances  connected  with  the  prixon,  but  should  nthtr 
look  for  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  or  quinti^  et 
medicine,  to  the  Burgeon's  having  discovered  that  he  hod  been  too  lavi^  of 
his  physic,  or  to  his  liaving  become  more  skilful  in  detei^tin^f  the  attempb 
of  prisoners  to  impose  upon  him,  or  to  the  greater  care  token  by  bimself  or 
the  officers  to  see  the  mt-dicincs  token,  or  to  such  changes  in  the  diet  or 
discipline  of  the  infirmary,  as  may  have  diminished  the  desire  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  removed  thither,"  &e.  &c.  &e. 

This  mode  of  arguing,  that  the  diminution  in  the  cases  of 
diarrhren,  year  after  year,  was  not  real,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  apothecary  and  officers  having  become  more  skilful  in  de- 
tecting the  tricks  of  the  prisoners,  proceeds  upon  an  implied 
asstuuption  of  the  whole  question  at  issue.  It  is  first  taken  for 
granted,  that  a  flux  never  existed  in  the  prison,  and  then  a 
theory  is  set  up  to  explain  some  deceptive  circumstances  wbicli 
have  led  "credulous"  people  into  erroneous  notions  upon  tlii* 
subject. 

"  There]  are,  moreover,  other  classes  of  persons  residing  within  lh» 
prison,  who  seem  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked  upon  this  occasion- 
We  have  a  considerable  number  of  inferior  officers,  male  and  femoU, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  bowel  oora- 
plointa  have  not  been  prevalent  among  them  before  the  month  of  April 
last,  when  the  disorder  was  evidently  infectious,  and  several  of  the  officen 
employed  among  the  prisoners  were  attacked  by  it.  We  liave  also  had, 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  prison,  families  of  superior  otfieen 
residing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building,  which  have  been  bo  health, 
that  no  individual  belonging  to  any  of  them  has  died  since  the  prison  w» 
opened." 

Here  is  the  induction  of  a  particular  fact  with  nothing 
raised  upon  it ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  pr^  ■ 
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same  what  was  the  inference  intended,  and  thus  to  make  an 
argument  for  myself  to  reply  to.  Surely  the  health  of  the 
resideoit  officers  cannot  be  intended  either  to  negative  the  fact 
that  the  prisoners  were  ill,  or  to  intimate  that,  of  two  classes 
of  people,  differing  from  each  other  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  liyesy  although  liviag  in  the  same  place,  one  could  not 
possibly  derive  disease  from  a  source  to  which  the  other  might 
be  exposed  with  impunity. 

**  To  come  now  to  the  Tables  exhibiting  the  number  of  patients  a£fected 
bf  diarrhcea  in  each  year,  and  of  those  in  whom  that  disease  is  traced  to 
soccesaiTe  years.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  every  dose  of 
medicine  was  given  for  a  real  disorder,  I  must  still  doubt,  how  far  the 
piincipleB  upon  which  these  Tables,  though  drawn  up  with  great  labour, 
hare  been  constructed,  are  correct,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  preva- 
knee  of  diairhoea.  The  first  defect  in  them  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  they 
make  no  distinctioii  between  cases,  in  which  the  bowels  of  the  patient  have 
been  relaxed  for  a  single  day,  and  cases  which  have  been  obstinate  and 
protracted.'' 

We  did  not  make  the  distinction  here  required,  because  it 
was  not  warrantable  from  the  data  before  us. 

^  If  the  greater  number  of  convicts  within  the  prison  should  appear  to 
have  had  a  looseness  for  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  think  it  can 
baldly  be  stated,  from  any  number  of  such  cases,  that  diarrhcsa  has  been 
a  prevalent  disorder  in  the  Penitentiary  ;  nor  if  many  prisoners  have  had 
relaxed  bowels  once  in  the  course  of  each  year,  for  several  successive  years, 
can  such  persons  be  considered  as  having  had  a  disorder  '*  difficult  of  cure," 
such  repeated  instances  of  relaxed  bowels  in  a  succession  of  years  being 
nothing  more  than  is  experienced  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  Now  there  is  in  these  Tables  no  distinction  between  the 
cases  of  patients,  to  whom  one  single  delivery  of  medicine  has  taken  place, 
and  of  those  who  may  have  been  under  a  long  continuance  of  medicine, 
either  in  the  same  year,  or  in  successive  years.  I  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Ftatt,  from  whose  papers  these  Tables  have  been  formed,  with  a  list  of 
the  prisoners  who  have  taken  the  medicine  alluded  to,  from  the  first  opening 
of  the  prison,  and  with  the  daily  quantity  of  medicine  delivered  out  to 
each.  I  cannot  make  the  numbers  amount  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
Report ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases,  in  which  one  single  delivery  of 
**  a  mixture,"  or  of  *'  chalk  powder,"  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  prisoners'  confinement  There  are  also  a  great  many 
eases  of  prisoners  who  appear  to  have  had  medicine  delivered  to  them  on 
two  days  only  in  the  course  of  two  or  more  successive  years ;  and  there  is 
one  case  of  a  woman  who  had  medicine  only  on  the  31st  of  December  in  one 
year,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  only  in  the  next,  who,  I  learn  from 
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Mr.  Pratt,  stands  in  these  Tables  us  a   patient  for  diarrhica  in  tlie  two  I 

From  "  a  looseness  for  one  day  in  the  course  of  the  year,  g 
appertaining  to    any  number  of  prisoners,   anquestionably 
could  not  be  ioforred  that  diarrbcea  had  been  the  previ ' 
disorder   of  the   Penitentiary  ;   and   from  many  instances 
"  relaxed  bowels  once  in  the  course  of  each  year  for  Beveral 
successive  years,"  unquestionably  it  could  not  be  inferred  that 
the  disorder  had  been  difficult  of  cure.     But  how  were 
facts  concerning  "looseness  for  one  day  in  the  course  of 
year,"  and  "  relaxed  bowels  once  in  the  course  of 
for  several  successive  years,"  to  be  ascertained? 

Mr.  Holford,  relying  on  certain  lists  which  were  furnished 
him,  seems  to  intimate  (if  I  rightly  understand  him),  that 
these  facts  might  have  been  ascertained  from  the  quantities  of 
medicine  therein  stated  to  have  been  supplied  to  different 
prisoners ;  and  that  a  single  delivery  of  medicine  might  be 
considered  to  indicate  a  diarrhcea  of  a  single  day,  and  the  gnw 
number  of  single  deliveries  to  stand  for  the  gross  number  of 
diarrhceas  of  one  day  in  each  year,  for  several  successive  yean. 

But  this  calculation  and  its  results  are  contrary  to  lay 
constant  observation,  which  assures  me  that  nine  people  out  of 
ten,  in  every  condition  of  life,  and  especially  among  the  poor, 
would  rather  run  their  chance  with  a  common  diarrhcea,  than 
take  medicine  for  its  relief ;  and  that  nine  people  out  of  ten 
never  do  apply  for  medicine  until  it  is  gone  beyond  (what  they 
conceive  to  be)  a  common  diarrho-'a.  By  no  other  rule  can  I 
pretend  to  judge  concerning  the  disorder  of  the  Penitentiary, 
and  the  medicines  prescribed  for  it,  than  that  of  my  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  thus  so  far  am  I  from  believing  a  single  delivery 
of  chalk  mixture  or  chalk  powder  to  have  been  always  given 
for  a  single  day's  diarrhoea,  that  I  conceive  nine  priaoners  out 
of  ten  never  took  even  a  single  dose,  until  the  disorder  bad 
already  been  troublesome  to  them  during  several  days. 

But  the  question  is  not  concerning  a  do^e  of  the  medicines 
but  concerning  a  delireri/.  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  of  the 
chalk  powder  went  to  one  delivery ;  but  one  dcliiery  of  chalk 
mixture  amounted  to  eight  ounces,  or  five  full  doses.  To  half 
on  ounce  of  tincture  of  calumha,  and  twenty-five  drops  of  lands- 
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num,  and  two  draohms  of  aromatic  confection,  was  added  as 
madi  chalk  mixture  as  would  complete  the  eight  ounces. 

Now,  from  what  obtains,  in  ordinary  practice,  and  especially 
in  the  practice  of  public  institutions,  I  should  infer  that  the 
prisoners  for  whom  this  mixture  of  eight  ounces  was  prescribed, 
hady  in  the  opinion  of  the  prescriber,  something  more  than  a 
common  diarrhoea,  or  a  diarrhooa  of  a  single  day.  Since  for 
such  a  disorder^  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  one  dose,  and 
one  dose  only,  would  be  thought  enough,  and  repeated  doses, 
to  the  number  of  five,  would  be  deemed  inexpedient,  and  not 
without  the  hazard  of  some  inconyenience. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  must  continue  to  believe,  that  the 
physicians  acted  a  prudent  part  in  not  admitting  any  dis- 
tinctions of  the  kind  intimated  into  their  Report ;  and  that, 
although  they  were  quite  aware  of  numerous  cases,  for  which 
the  medicines  were  prescribed  more  and  less  frequently,  and 
might  suspect  that  such  cases  were  more  and  less  severe,  they 
were  still  right  in  inferring  no  more  than  the  general  prevalence 
of  a  certain  disorder  from  the  general  use  of  certain  remedies. 
Thus  much  they  thought  they  could  do  with  safety.  But,  it  is 
saidy  that  they  cannot  do  even  this  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  complained,  that  they  have  not  done  more,  namely,  that  they 
have  not  made  a  distinction  of  cases,  grounded  upon  the  greater 
and  less  frequency  with  which  the  medicines  were  prescribed. 

There  is  one  circumstance  especially  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Holford  in  disparagement  of  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  physicians,  upon  which  I  must  make  a  short  remark. 
It  is,  that  ''a  woman,  who  had  medicine  only  on  the  31st  of 
December  in  one  year,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  only  in  the 
next,  stands  in  these  Tables  as  a  patient  for  diarrhoea  in  two 
successive  years.'' 

Now,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  physicians  to  show,  by  their 
Tables,  the  extent  of  the  disease  at  different  periods  of  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Penitentiary ;  and  it  was  natural, 
with  this  view,  to  fix  upon  the  division  of  years.  Thus  they 
reckoned  all  who  were  treated  for  a  flux  of  the  bowels  in  each 
year,  taking  care  not  to  count  the  same  individuals  more  than 
once,  how  frequently  soever  any  might  have  been  under  treat- 
ment between  January  and  December;  for  they  considered 
that  the  disease  had  not  extended  its  sphere  within  a  certain 
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period,  60  long  aa  the  same  individuals  were  attacked  by  it 
Moreover,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  physicians  to  show,  by 
their  Tables,  how  far  the  disease  was  maintained  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary by  new  cases,  arising  at  different  periods,  and  how  far 
by  the  same  cases  continued  from  one  period  to  another;  and 
with  this  view,  also,  it  was  natural  to  fix  upon  the  division  of 
years.  Thus,  beginning  each  year  as  a  fresh  period,  they 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  all  who  took  challt 
mixture  or  powder  in  the  course  of  it,  including,  however,  both 
those  who  had,  and  those  who  had  not,  been  enumerated  in  any 
former  year ;  yet  finally  distinguishing  them,  and  specifjring 
the  numbers  capable  of  being  traced  back  from  one  year  to 
another.  Hence  an  individual  case,  being  upon  the  confines  of 
two  periods  would  be  reckoned  twice ;  while  occurring  at  both 
extremes  of  tho  same  period,  and  many  times  in  the  course  of 
it,  it  would  be  reckoned  only  once ;  and  thus  it  happened,  thai 
the  case  of  the  female  who  was  treated  for  flux  on  the  31st  of 
December  in  one  year,  and  on  the  lat  of  January  in  the  next, 
was  included  in  two  periods. 

I  have  entered  upon  this  explanation,  because  the  instanc*, 
so  expressly  pointed  out,  seemed  to  impute  a  sort  of  stratagem 
to  tlie  physicians  in  their  mode  of  reckoning  ;  nevert.heless,  I 
am  much  surprised  that  it  was  not  at  once  seen  how  this  single 
fault  {if  it  be  a  fault),  unavoidably  arose  from  the  structure  of 
the  Tables.  And  indeed,  all  such  tables  must,  from  their  very 
nature,  be  obnoxious  to  faults  of  the  same  kind  in  single 
instances.  For  no  form  of  generalizing  was  ever  known,  which 
could  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  a  subject  upon  the  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  exact  justice  to  every  particular  included 
in  it. 

The  words  "  difficult  of  cure,"  are  quoted  from  the  Report 
of  the  physicians,  as  falsely  characterizing  a  disease,  which  in 
many  instances  seemed  to  require  little  medical  treatment. 
Nevertheless,  however  mild  it  might  have  been  in  particular 
instances,  yet,  since  it  was  the  predominant  disease  of  the  place 
during  many  years,  and  since  the  patients  of  one  year  were 
traced  back,  in  the  proportion  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth,  a* 
the  patients  of  preceding  years,  and  since  it,  or  a  disease  of  the 
same  general  character,  finally  involved  aU  at  once,  both  those 
who  had,  and  those  who  had  not  suffered   it  before,  Dunelfn 
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almost  the  whole  population  of  the  prison,  I  do  not  think  the 
phynoians  were  far  wrong  in  stating  summarily  that  it  was 
"diflicultof  core." 

"  From  these  Tables,  moreover,  if  framed  with  a  view  to  the  discoyerj 
of  the  extent  in  which  diarrhcca  can  have  been  produced  by  any  local 
infinence  in  the  prison,  should  be  excluded  all  cases  in  which  tiie  looseness 
of  the  bowels  has  arisen  in  the  latter  stage  of  other  disorders,  from  the 
dsbility  occasioned  by  consumption,  &c.  &c.,  and  cases,  where  the  patients 
are  known  to  have  had  the  digestive  organs  materially  injured  by  drinking, 
or  other  vidous  courses,  before  they  came  into  confinement,  &c.  When  all 
these  shall  be  withdrawn,  the  numbers  will,  I  suspect,  be  very  materially 
diminished ;  at  all  events,  so  long  as  they  stand  on  the  file  undistinguished, 
the  Tables  cannot  be  considered  as  containing  the  result  of  an  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  local  influence,  even  admitting,  what  I  believe  no  person 
will  be  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  all  the  cases,  for  which  medicine 
has  been  given,  have  been  cases  of  real  sickness  for  which  physic  would  be 
taken  in  ordinary  life." 

When  the  Tables  were  drawn  up  by  the  physicians,  they 
had  the  constant  assistance  of  the  apothecary,  and  some  cases 
were  excluded  for  reasons  which  he  suggested,  and  which  were 
deemed  satisfactory  at  the  time.  I  can  therefore  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  that  many  cases  are  still  to  be  found  in 
them,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Holford  has  added  a  postscript  to  the  '' Observations," 
which  I  proceed  to  notice  with  great  reluctance.  Most  will- 
ingly should  it  pass  without  a  single  remark  from  me,  but 
that  my  total  silence  might  seem  to  admit  the  censure  as  just, 
which  it  is  its  express  object  to  cast  upon  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  I  say  its  express  object,  because  the  writer  in  the 
meantime  loses  sight  of  every  other,  and  even  so  entirely 
forgets  the  conclusion,  which  he  has  hitherto  been  labouring  to 
establish,  as  to  bring  forward  facts  in  support  of  his  censure, 
which  furnish  stronger  grounds  for  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians than  those  which  were  adduced  by  the  physicians  them- 
selvee. 

The  Postscript  is  as  follows — 


ti 


Since  the  foregoing  Observations  were  written,  I  have  looked  more 
narrowly  than  I  had  done  before  into  part  of  the  papers  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  which  he  assures  me  are  faithful  extracts  from  his  books  of  all 
the  entries  respecting  the  delivery  of  chalk  mixture,  or  chalk  powder,  since 
the  opening  of  the  Penitentiaiy  (these  entries  being  the  ground  of  the 
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xEi&ftff  Xr.  Hr^ihri  'vr:k  egc^arr  pipenL  ■iiiiiim^'  kim  tial  thej 
ftre£i;^a£sl  «x£nu:r:^fr:cLiLfr^ET-boob«f  anenirinTcqieetiiig 
eLsiIk  m.'tuiiffe  af&d  ccalk  fcyvoB-:  sad  Mr.  HflUbtd,  rrnnfmring 
tEft  :Lir»;E<r«  grrcn  la  gqct  Ti£J»  fiv  ooe  jesr,  18^  with  the 
entriai  oi  tht  ixjArxia  ats  Tioo^cd  sad  explained  bjr  these 
extnitU  m^At  bj  th6  a^iodi^carr,  finds  thej  do  aoi  entiielj 
aicicsr>ri;  L^eopjn  he  Isrs  tLe  fiatridarion  of  hit  nmewhat 
Bwteping  c^fORxre,  and  ^dis,  ^  if  these  extncts  hft^e  any  pre- 
tensions to  correctncasy''  (potting  the  caae  hjpothetieilly,  bat 
arguing  opon  it  as  a  fact,)  "  the  Tahles  of  the  physicians  most 
be  abandoned  as  entirdT  nsekss  with  rderenoe  to  the  matter 
in  question,  or  indeed  as  to  amy  matter" 

The  few  last  words  contain  something  more  of  contempt 

than  the  physicians  (I  am  persuaded)  w31  be  thought  to  de- 

oertainly  something  mwe»  than  any  reasons  which  are 

ill  be  thought  to  justify. 

timea  in  the  eouiae  of  the  ^'ObnTfalkna''  has 
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Mr.  Holford  raised  hi§  argument  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
etatements  furnished  him  bj  Mr.  Pratt ;  and  in  so  doing,  when 
those  statements  related  to  professional  points,  upon  which 
Mr  Pratt  had  peculiar  means  of  information,  he  did  what  was 
right ;  but  in  80  doing,  when  those  statements  related  to  points 
■which  were  capable  of  being  ascertained,  and  verified  by  him- 
Belf,  he  did,  what  perhaps  is  hardly  allowable  in  any  inquiry 
like  the  present.  But,  however  this  may  be,  when  ho  finally 
takes  upon  himself  to  dismiss  the  physicians  with  a  sentence  of 
very  strong  censure  and  contempt,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking,  that  then  especially  he  ought  to  have  verified  for 
himself  the  facts  which  are  the  grounds  of  his  harsh  opinion, 
or  that  at  least  he  should  not  have  allowed  it  to  appear,  that 
he  had  taken  them  altogether  upon  tho  credit  of  another.  The 
facts  were  entirely  within  his  own  reach,  and  Mr.  Holford 
could,  and  (I  presume  to  repeat)  ought  to  have  examined  for 
himself  the  original  entries  in  the  day-books,  and  compared 
them  with  the  Tables  of  the  physicians,  before  he  ventured  to 
hold  up  their  labours  to  the  contempt  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  characterized  iheiu  "  as  entirely  useless  with  re- 
ference to  the  matter  in  question,  or  indeed  as  to  any  rnalier." 

Novertholess  the  physicians  are,  upon  tho  whole,  under 
some  obligation  to  Mr.  Holford  for  adding  strength  to  their 
conclusion  by  the  very  facts,  which  he  has  chosen  to  accept 
from  Mr.  Pratt  in  support  of  his  censure.  For  grant  that,  in 
respect  to  the  gross  number  of  cases  in  the  year  1622,  and  the 
number  of  cases  traced  back  from  that  year  to  preceding 
years,  we  are  wrong,  and  that  he  is  right.  "Wo  are  wrong  in 
Tmderstating  that  which  he  is  right  in  putting  at  a  higher 
amount.  We  make  the  number  of  cases  in  the  year,  88 ;  he 
makes  them  90.  We  make  the  cases  traced  back  17;  ho 
makes  them  24.  "WTionco  it  will  follow  arithmetically,  that  he 
goes  80  much  further  than  ourselves  in  imputing  disease  to  the 
Penitentiary,  as  90  are  more  than  88,  and  2i  are  more  than  17. 

But  after  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  extracts  of  entries 
from  journals  of  tho  kind  in  question  are  very  liable  to  error. 
The  question  is  to  which  side  in  the  present  instance  the  error 
most  probably  belongs,  whether  to  that  of  the  physicians  or  of 
the  apothecary.  If  several  persons  should  be  employed  sepa- 
rateiy  upon  a  journal,  containing  entries  of  various  kinds  ex- 
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tended  over  many  years,  in  extracting  from  it  thoec  wliich 
related  to  a  particular  subject,  it  is  probable  that  the  nnmbers 
as  calculated  by  each  would  be  different,  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance tbe  numbers  would  be  incorrect.  But,  if  several  personi 
should  be  employed  togefhei-  upon  such  a  journal,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  so  distribute  their  labours,  that  each  ebould  be  s 
check  upon  the  other,  it  ia  probable  that  the  numbers,  thus 
calculated  by  all,  would  be  correct.  In  a  long  catalogue  s 
single  entry  ia  very  apt  to  escape  the  eye,  and  to  go  unreckoned. 

Feeling  this  liability  to  error,  the  physicians  and  Mr.  Pratt 
were  conjointly  occupied  upon  the  day-books  in  question,  whicb 
contained  prescriptions  of  various  kinds,  for  various  compl&inti, 
during  a  period  of  six  years  and  a  half,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  them  the  entries  of  chalk  mixture  and  ch&lk 
powder.  And  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  accuracy  of  any  of 
us,  to  believe  that  the  numbers  thus  calculated  by  us  altogether 
bear  a  greater  probability  of  truth,  than  any  numbers  which 
each  might  have  calculated  singly.  Is  it  too  much  to  sappon 
that  they  are  really  more  accurate  than  those  so  calculated  by 
Mr.  Pratt  •' 

Subjoined  to  the  Postscript  are  two  Tables,  upon  which  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  observations.     The  first  is  entitled 
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s  :n;uBEB  or  FRisoNKas 


To  whom  any  AeUvery  of  Chalk  Mixture,  or  Chalk  Foirdeti,  has  Uka 
jiUce  in  the  Penitentiary,  Uuring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ISlCj  aaJ 
during  the  j-eara  181T,  1818,  1819,  1830,  1821,  and  1822 ;  diBtinguiihing 
the  Number  of  deliveriea  to  any  one  Prisoner  during  each  year. 


Number  of  deliveries. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

■»». 

1821. 

lea 

One      

9 

40 

49 

63 

62 

71 

Ti 

Two     

16 

1» 

Three 

7 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

8 

1 

Five    

1 

I 

. 

More  than  six    ... 

2 

3 

5 

4 

... 

S 

10 

Total 

21 

68 

77 

98 

89 

13S 

'»; 

Average  number  ot) 
priaoners    in    the  ) 
PenitenUftry           ) 

64 

151 

224 

273 

427 

631 

7« 

J 
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The  purpose  of  this  Table  is  to  show  that  of  those,  for 
whom  ohalk  mixture  or  chalk  powder  was  prescribed  in  each 
year,  the  majority  took  so  much  only  as  was  contained  in  one 
deUyery.  But  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  this  fact,  being 
admitted,  does  not  go  to  negative  the  existence  of  diarrhooa  as 
the  predominant  disorder  of  the  prison.* 

The  following  Table,  which  is  the  second  subjoined  to  the 
pofltBoript  of  the  '^  Observations,''  I  have  already  taken  the 
liberty  of  using  in  another  place,t  because  it  seemed  to  me  to 
contain,  in  the  most  succinct  shape,  as  strong  an  argument  as 
eoold  be  imagined  of  a  predominant  disease  existing  in  the 
Penitentiary,  and  of  that  disease  being  diarrhooa.  In  speaking 
of  the  day-books,  I  observed  that  the  form  of  certain  entries  in 
them  went  especially  to  prove  the  fact,  those,  namely,  of  chalk 
mixture,  'sent  wholesale  to  prisoners  working  in  companies, 
without  any  specification  of  the  individuals  who  were  to  take 
it.  But  I  had  mislaid  my  note  of  the  number  of  such  entries, 
and  had  I  not  accidentally  turned  to  Mr.  Holford's  *'  Observa- 
tions,'' and  found  this  Table  subjoined  to  them,  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  put  the  argument  in  its  most  convincing 
form.  I  have  yet  another  use  to  make  of  the  same  Table,  and 
therefore  I  now  give  it  again  in  its  proper  place. 


In  1816,  an  entry  of  1  qrt  bottle  of  mixture  for  the  kitchen  women. 

„  Mrs.  Clarke's  women. 
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In  1817, 
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2 
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In  1818, 
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1 

99 
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In  1819, 

>» 

1 

Mrs.  Clarke's  women. 

Mrs.  Evan's  women. 

the  laundry. 

the  carpenter's  cell. 

Mrs.  Croome's  women. 

Mrs.  Gould's  women. 

Laban's  men. 

Brett's  men. 

Mrs.  Clarke's  women. 
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It  is  here  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Holford  himself, 
who,  in  one  part  of  his  "Observations,"  insists  so  strongly 
upon  the  motives  for  "  shamming  "  being  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fact,  does  in  this  very  Table  give  the  most  glaring  promi- 
nence to  a  circumstance  which  destroys  the  supposition  alto- 
gether.    For,  by  it  we  find  the  complaint,  for  which  chalk 

*  Vide  page  328.  t  Vide  page  312. 
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mixture  was  prescribed,  was  so  far  from  fumiahing  a  claim  of 
indulgence,  that  not  merely  those  who  were  employed  at  their 
trades,  but  those  who  sustained  the  hard  labour  and  household 
drudgery  of  the  prison,  were  not  exempt  from  that  labour  and 
drudgery  in  consequence  of  taking  medicine. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  in  reply  to 
the  ''Observations''  of  Mr.  Holford.  They  were  conaidered 
(I  know)  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  to  be  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  all  which  the  physicians  had  advanced  con- 
cerning flux,  as  the  predominant  disorder  of  the  Fenitentiaiy 
since  its  foundation.  The  physicians  themselves,  however, 
presumed  to  think  otherwise,  and  even  to  believe  that  much 
was  contained  in  the  ''  Observations,"  which  tended  rather  to 
confirm  their  own  opinions.  The  question  is  an  important  one^ 
and  it  is  now  left  for  the  decision  of  medical  men. 

In  closing  my  review  of  the ''  Observations,''  I  shall  refirain 
from  passing,  in  my  turn,  any  summary  opinion  upon  them. 
For  I  feel  much  too  strongly  what  is  due  to  a  man,  who,  during 
many  years,  and  imder  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  has 
bestowed  his  best  exertions,  zealously  and  profitably,  upon  the 
great  objects  of  the  Penitentiary,  to  characterize  any  part  of 
his  labours  as  ''  entirely  useless  with  reference  to  the  matter  in 
question,  or  indeed  as  to  any  matter." 
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Bespecting  diarrhoea  as  the  prevalent  disorder  of  the  prison 
aince  its  foundation,  I  have  one  more  remark  to  make,  which, 
hairiiig  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  I  think  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  subjoin  in  an  Appendix. 

The  Tables  of  the  Physicians  are  (I  must  own)  imperfect 
in  one  respect,  and  the  day-books  are  not  now  within  my  reach 
to  enable  me  to  supply  the  defect.  They  give  the  proportion 
whidi  those  ill  of  diarrhoea  in  every  year  bore  to  the  whole 
convict  population  of  the  Prison,  both  sick  and  well ;  whereas 
they  ought  to  have  given  the  proportion  of  those  ill  of  diarrhoea 
to  those  ill  of  other  complaints,  or  rather,  to  have  given  this 
last  proportion  in  addition  to  the  former. 

The  Tables,  indeed,  as  they  stand,  show  enough :  neverthe- 
less, parallel  statements  are  of  great  use  in  such  cases ;  and,  if 
the  Physicians  had  admitted  into  their  Tables,  first  the  total 
number  of  prisoners,  then  the  number  of  all  who  were  ill, 
whatever  was  their  complaint,  and  lastly  the  number  of  those 
ill  of  diarrhoea,  they  might  have  obtained,  with  respect  to  the 
two  last,  a  parallel  statement  from  any  Hospital  or  Dispensary, 
which  would  have  shown  at  once,  whether  the  proportion  of 
diarrhoea  to  other  disorders  in  the  Penitentiary,  was  greater  or 
less  than  elsewhere. 

The  following  Tables  are  formed  from  Dr.  Bateman's  Book 
"  on  the  Diseases  of  London,"  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  kind  of  Diseases  and  the  number  of  Cases  treated  at  the 
Public  Dispensary,  Carey  Street,  during  twelve  years.  They 
show  the  proportion  which  the  disorders,  whose  prominent 
symptom  is  flux  of  the  bowels,  including  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
and  cholera,  bore  to  all  others  whatever  in  each  year,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Penitentiary,  and  one  particular  District  of  London, 
in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  those  disorders. 
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Year. 


of  C&ses  ) 

Cases  of  Flux 


1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

'  1821 

2049 

2063 

1998 

1957 

91 

87 

134 

112 

95 

i8ia 


2118 
119 


Year. 


Gross    Number ) 
of  Cases  ) 

Cases  of  Flux 


1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

2224 

2305 

2504 

2656 

140 

123 

144 

109 

1815.    18ia 


2610     2462 


121       130 


It  appears  that,  during  the  twelve  years,  the  cases  of  flnx, 
in  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  gross  number  of  cases  treated 
at  the  Public  Dispensary,  varied  between  a  fifteenth  and  * 
twenty-fourth. 

Now,  if  at  the  Penitentiary  the  proportion  of  those  ill  of 
diarrhooa  to  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  both  sick  and  well,  WM 
so  considerable  as  one- tenth  in  the  last  and  most  favourable  year 
which  our  Tables  embrace,  and  so  enormous  as  one-half  in  the 
first  year,  what  must  it  have  been  to  those  only  who  were  rick? 

But,  if  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  had  been  rick 
the  proportion  of  those  suffering  diarrhoea  in  the  most  faTOnr- 
able  year,  far  exceeds  that  which  is  foimd  in  any  Hospital  or 
Dispensary,  where  I  have  made  inquiry. 
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are  forms  of  fever  which  are  very  simple  and  very  easy 
te  treat ;  and  the  simplest  form  is  that  in  which  all  the  symp- 
'toms  observe  a  certain  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  vascular 
eystem,  so  that,  however  various  they  may  be,  and  how  many 
soeTer  the  organs  they  involve,  they  become  greater  or  less, 
and  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement  manifest 
in  the  heart  and  arteries.     Here  the  treatment  is  easy,  because 
it  hangs  upon  a  single  indication.    Reduce  vascular  action,  and 
the  fever  begins  to  decline ;  and  with  it  also  begin  to  decline 
whatever  symptoms  appertain  to  particular  organs — to  the  sen- 
soriom,  to  the  organs  of  the  chest,  or  the  organs  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  to  any  other  part. 

But  there  are  forms  of  fever  which  are  very  complex  and 
very  difficult  to  manage;  where  the  symptoms,  taken  altogether, 
do  not  conform  themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  where  a  single  indication  thence  derived  does  not 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  entire  disease.  Here,  what- 
ever the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  may  require  to  be  done, 
some  special  treatment  is  moreover  demanded  for  the  relief  of 
particular  organs ;  so  that  how  far  depletion  should  be  carried, 
is  often  in  practice  a  very  subordinate  question ;  while  the  life 
of  the  patient  may  depend  upon  a  just  determination  in  giving 
or  withholding  purgative  medicine,  or  in  making  use  of  calomel 
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largely  or  sparingly,  according  to  present  conditioiis  of  disorder 
in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  with  certain  disorders  of  the 
brain  which  arise  in  the  course  of  fevers,  and  with  opium  u 
their  appropriate  remedy. 

It  hardly  ever  happens  that  a  fever  passes  through  ib 
entire  course  without  some  symptoms  declaring  themselves  which 
are  especially  referable  to  the  sensorium ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  such  symptoms  appear,  the  morbid  affection  of 
the  sensorium  is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  blood-vessels. 
Still  the  cases  are  not  few  in  which  it  is  derived  from  some 
other  source. 

Now,  how  important  the  brain  is  as  an  object  of  the  physi- 
cian's  attention  in  fevers,  must  appear,  not  only  from  its  ex- 
treme pronenesa  to  participate  in  the  disease,  but  chiefly  from 
the  consideration  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  this  organ 
that  death  very  frequently  takes  place. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  brain  in  fevers  are  never  with- 
out an  evil  tendency,  come  from  what  source  they  may.  If 
from  the  blood-vessels,  the  danger  is  upon  the  whole  leas, 
because  the  method  of  cure  is  more  evident ;  if  from  other 
sources,  the  danger  is  augmented  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaioiiig 
clear  indications  of  treatment. 

My  observation  has  taught  me  that,  connected  with  fevor, 
there  are  affections  of  the  brain  which  are  essentially  inherent 
in  the  organ  itself;  and  capable  of  relief  only  by  remedies 
which  exercise  an  immediate  impression  upon  that  organ.  But 
of  such  remedies,  it  is  opium  only  which  I  have  leamt  to 
employ  to  any  salutary  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections,  they  am 
rather  denoted  by  concomitant  circumstances  than  by  any 
stamp  of  peculiarity  they  bear  on  themselves.  So  much  so, 
that  I  could  not  mention  any  series  of  symptoms  flowing  from 
the  brain,  and  cured  by  opium,  which  I  have  not  also  seen 
cured  by  bleeding.  Indeed,  I  only  know  a  single  aympto» 
referable  to  the  brain  which  would  suggest  the  use  of  opium  w 
the  suitable  remedy ;  and  that  symptom  is  a  state  of  wake- 
fulness. 

There  may  be  much,  or  little,  or  no  delirium — much,  or 
little,  or  no  tremor,  or  Bubsultos ;  in  short,  cases  successfoll;  , 
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treated  by  opinm  haye,  in  respect  of  other  symptoms  belonging 
to  the  sensorium,  differed  as  much  as  possible  from  each  other, 
while  they  haye  agreed  in  this  one  of  perpetual  wakefulness. 

Yet  the  state  of  wakefulness  does  not  alone  justify  the 
remedy ;  if  it  did,  nothing  more  would  remain  to  be  said  in 
defining  its  use.  But  the  state  of  wakefulness  may  be  present, 
and  still  opium  not  be  the  appropriate  remedy.  That  it  is  or 
is  nai,  must  be  determined  by  circumstances  to  be  sought  for, 
not  in  the  sensoriimi  itself,  but  elsewhere.  To  these  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  therefore,  both  as  best  discriminating  the 
disease  and  best  indicating  the  remedy,  our  attention  must  be 
mainly  directed. 

These  circumstances  are  often  such  as  to  exhibit  a  sort  of 
ocmtrast  with  the  existing  affection  of  the  brain.  The  proper 
febrile  symptoms  are  just  enough  to  characterise  the  disease 
and  to  constitute  it  a  fever :  some  chilliness  and  some  heat, 
alternating  with  each  other ;  the  countenance  now  a  little  pale, 
and  now  a  little  flushed ;  and  the  pulse  more  frequent,  but  not 
more  forcible  than  natural ;  and  the  tongue  merely  clammy, 
and  the  stomach  and  bowels  not  notably  deranged.  Yet,  with 
thfise  moderate  symptoms,  there  will  arise  at  an  early  period, 
or  at  the  yery  commencement  of  the  feyer,  a  disorder  of  the 
sensorium  which  is  strangely  disproportionate.  Day  after  day 
the  disproportion  will  be  more  striking,  until  at  no  distant 
period  (for  such  cases  pass  on  with  great  rapidity  to  their  fatal 
termination)  with  a  pulse  almost  too  feeble  to  be  felt  and  too 
frequent  to  be  counted,  will  be  combined  the  wildest  delirium 
and  the  most  yiolent  exertion  of  muscular  force.  If,  imder 
these  circumstances,  a  state  of  continual  wakefulness  form  (as 
it  generally  does)  a  part  of  the  sensorial  affection,  opium  is  the 
appropriate  remedy ;  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  (as  far  as  I 
know)  that  offers  the  slightest  chance  of  saying  life. 

In  the  cases  described,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  sen- 
sorium outrun,  from  first  to  last,  eyery  other  symptom,  whether 
belonging  to  particular  organs  or  to  the  constitution  at  large. 
The  symptoms,  in  their  aggregate,  constitute  a  feyer ;  but  the 
sensorium  has  its  own  special  disorder,  requiring  a  special 
remedy,  and  which  is  independent  of  the  blood-yessels.  When 
the  patient  dies,  it  is  this  disorder  which  kills  him ;  for  he  dies 
of  exhausted  nenrous  energy,  and  upon  dissection,  you  find  no 
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F  disease  either  in  the  brain  or  in  any  other 


visible  vestige 
part. 

But  there  are  other  cases  of  fever  in  which  there  h  no 
evident  contrast  between  other  symptoms  and  those  belonging 
to  the  brain,  nt  first.  The  disorder  of  the  scnsorium  keeps  pace 
with  that  of  other  parts,  and  with  the  state  of  the  circulation; 
and  thus  the  disease  proceeds  until  it  is  somewhat  advanced, 
when  the  harmony  between  its  symptoms  is  disturbed.  Those 
of  the  brain  outrun  the  rest.  Kew  indications  of  treatmoit 
arise,  and  if  the  patient  can  be  saved  at  all,  it  must  be 
opium. 

Thus  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  full  of  activity, 
every  sj-mptom  in  proportion  to  it.  Remedies  are  accordin^y 
addressed  to  the  vascular  system,  and  sueeeed  for  eveiy 
purpose  they  are  intended  to  fulfil  except  one.  The  geneisl 
febrile  symptoms  are  abated  by  venesection.  By  venesectioii, 
or  by  topical  bleeding,  each  organ  loses  its  peculiar  distress. 
The  respiration  is  easier ;  the  abdomen  bears  pressure,  and 
even  the  head  ceases  to  ache  and  throb.  But,  withal,  the  drU- 
riuin  coiitiitiies.  As  other  symptoms  are  relieved,  the  delirium 
ia  even  aggravated.  The  patient  mutters,  or  sings,  or  tallcs 
nonsense;  he  is  absolutely  sleepless  day  and  night,  and  is 
jumping  np  and  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  bed.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  the  sensoriura  with  an  improved  state  of  the  circu- 
lation and  of  other  organs — and  even  of  the  tongue. 

Ti)  this  delirium,  low,  muttering,  or  wild,  as  it  may  ba] 
(for  it  may  be  all  of  these  in  the  same  individual  in  the 
of  a  few  hours),  subsultus  is  liable  to  be  added,  and  the  ui 
strained  passage  of  the  different  evacuations. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  have  seen  a  single  dose  of  opii 
dextrously  administered,  change  the  whole  complexion  of  t^ 
disorder  in  a  single  night,  and  place   the   patient  at  once  in  a 
state  of  safety. 

Again,  I  have  seen  the  sensorial  affections  incident  to  fever, 
which  require  opium  for  their  cure,  manifest  themselves  in 
another  form.  There  has  been  high  vascular  action  from  tie 
first ;  and  large  depletion  has  been  required  to  subdue  it  and  to 
{fuard  particular  organs,  and  especially  the  brain,  from  injury. 
Under  such  treatment,  all  has  gone  on  successfully,  and  tlie 
patient  has  reached  a  point  of  convalescence ;  wiih  a  soil  pi 
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a  cleaning  tongue,  no  pain,  and  refreshing  sleep  for  two  or 
three  days;  when  suddenly  (the  tongue,  the  pulse,  and  all 
other  circumstances  continuing  the  same)  some  strangeness  of 
manner  has  arisen,  and  then  the  wildest  delirium,  and  then  the 
unrestrained  passage  of  the  evacuations.  I  have  known  the 
transition  from  such  a  state  of  convalescence  to  such  a  state  of 
peril,  take  place  in  a  few  hours ;  and  I  have  known  the  patient 
again  brought  back  to  a  state  of  convalescence  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  a  moderate  dose  of  opium.  This  is  a  rare  form  of 
disease,  but  one  in  which,  when  it  does  occur,  opium  is  emi- 
nently indicated. 

Now,  when  the  affections  of  the  brain  put  on  a  character  of 
great  energy  and  violence,  they  are  apt  to  suggest  the  notion 
of  inflammatory  action.  Indeed  the  mere  sensorial  symptoms 
alone  cannot  be  always  distinguished  from  those  of  phrenitis ; 
but  there  may  be  no  phrenitis  nevertheless.  Those  who  are 
eoqierienced  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  have  ably 
discriminated  a  class  of  cases  characterized  by  great  excitement, 
which  they  know  to  be  curable  by  no  remedies  which  deplete, 
but  specially  and  exclusively  by  such  as  have  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system :  and  although,  in  fevers,  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease  would  always  lead  us  to  watch  narrowly 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  and  suspect  its  possible  agency  in 
the  production  of  any  sensorial  affections  that  occur,  yet  it  need 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  even  in  fevers  there  should  be  some 
such  affections  which  are  independent  of  the  blood-vessels,  both 
in  their  production  and  their  cure. 

Still  there  are  cases  of  fever  in  which  the  symptoms  be- 
longing to  the  brain  have  no  such  energy  or  violence,  and  the 
symptoms  belonging  to  the  vascular  system  present  no  such 
contrast  with  them  as  we  have  described,  and  yet  opium  is 
essential  to  the  cure. 

There  may  be  simple  wakefulness,  and  literally  no  other 
symptom  whatever  referable  to  the  brain ;  and,  as  to  symptoms 
belonging  to  other  parts,  they  may  be  just  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  fever,  and  no  more. 

This  is  a  form  of  fever  which  often  ends  ill,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  those  who  witness  it,  and  who  cannot  tell  how  it 
has  happened  thus.  The  patient  has  hardly  any  fever  ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  thought  of  danger.     There  is  no  change  in  his 
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symptoms  during  several  days ;  until  suddenly  all  his  stren(;;tli 
is  gone,  and  he  cannot  raise  himself  in  bed.  Hia  tongue  is 
become  dry,  and  it  trembles;  some  muttering  delirium  is  addea 
to  his  wakefulness ;  he  passes  his  evacuations  involuntarily,  and 
soon  dies. 

In  this  manner  does  death  sometimes  take  place,  becauM 
one  symptom,  small  and  unobtrusive  indeed,  but  of  inestimabk 
importance  as  a  guide  to  practice,  has  been  unfortunately  ove^ 
looked  from  the  beginning.  The  patient,  perhaps,  nerei 
mentioned  it,  and  the  physician  did  not  inquire  after  it.  "  ' 
such  a  case  as  this,  if  this  single  symptom  of  wakefulness 
duly  estimated,  and  opium  administered  in  season,  will 
rally  terminate  well,  and  at  an  early  period. 

These  affections  of  the  brain,  incident  to  fever  so  pecutiu 
and  so  perilous,  and  requiring  opium  for  their  cure,  deserve  to 
be  illustrated  by  any  circumstances  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  beyond  the  mere  symptoms  of  the  particular  case; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  capable  of  much  illustration  by  the  habits 
and  state  of  health  of  individuals  before  they  become  the  sulh 
jeots  of  fever. 

And  here  I  would  make  one  general  remark— that, 
knowing  ichat  a  man  is,  and  how  he  lives  habitually,  the  ph] 
aician  often  arrives  at  a  much  better  judgment  and  a  bel 
treatment  of  his  diseases.  It  is  trying  a  man's  diseases  by 
health  ;  and  a  most  valuable  test  it  is,  and  of  great  prac! 
utility. 

In  healthy  and  vigorous  bodies  there  is  a  certain 
and  regularity  of  function  which,  even  when  disease 
them,  is  seldom  lost,  but  their  morbid  action  is  still  barmoniooa 
and  proportional.  In  them  diseases  are  often  severe,  but  tli^ 
are  geneially  simple :  they  often  require  the  most  active  re- 
medies, but  they  are  generally  easy  of  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  who  at  the  best  are  full  of 
jars  and  incongruities,  are  obnoxious  to  the  strangest  forms  of 
disease,  hard  to  understand  and  hard  to  treat. 

Now  fever,  when  it  happens  to  a  perfectly  vigoroua 
healthyman,  is  never  characterized  by  any  such  peculiar  «__,, 
tioQS  of  the  senaorium  as  have  been  mentioned.     These  ut 
incident,   according  to  ray  observation,    to    those   only   whose 
habits  and  mode  of  Hving  have  been  calculated  to  do  an  abiding 
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inJTiry  to  the  nervous  system,  and  who  have  been  long  actnolly 
suffering  from  such  injury. 

Every  closa  of  society  has  furnished  me  with  instances  of 
this  fonu  of  fever,  and  every  instance  has  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  remark. 

Among  the  Higher  and  educated  classes  there  is,  in  this  age 
and  country,  a  wonderful  striving  for  all  the  objects  of  wealth, 
and  honour,  and  power.  We  need  only  think  upon  the  strife 
of  politics,  the  hazards  of  mercantile  gambling,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  hard  professional  toil,  to  see  how  many  there  must 
he  who,  from  the  common  business  of  life,  have  derived  both  to 
their  minds  and  bodies  new  feelings  and  impulses,  and  new 
susceptibilities  of  disease.  These  susceptibilities  belong  chiefly 
to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  they  are  apt  to  come  forth 
into  frightful  activity  when  such  men  become  the  subjects  of 
fever.  The  trouble  of  the  brain  gets  the  mastery  (as  it  were) 
of  the  disorder  of  every  other  part. 

The  poor  and  mean  among  mankind  have  the  mind  over- 
wrought, and  the  nervous  system  exhausted,  by  real  calamity, 
just  as  the  high  and  the  educated  by  their  more  refined  cares  ; 
and  thus  they  often  claim  an  unenviable  approximation  to  them 
in  the  character  of  their  diseases. 

Into  the  hospitals  of  London  a  miserable  class  of  patients  is 
often  admitted — the  wretched  outcasts  of  the  streets.  They 
have  crawled  about  asking  alms  all  day,  and  at  night  have  lain 
down  in  the  open  air  and  slept.  They  are  sometimes  picked  up 
in  a  state  of  half-consciousness,  and  brought  to  a  hospital.  Of 
these  some  only  require  to  be  washed  and  fed,  kept  warm,  and 
allowed  to  sleep,  and  then  they  recover  without  manifesting 
any  real  disease.  Others  (and  the  greater  number)  after  they  have 
loin  awhile,  and  their  blood-vessels  begin  to  react,  put  forth  the 
symptoms  of  some  serious  malady ;  it  may  bo  an  inflammation 
of  some  particular  organ,  or  it  may  be  a  fever  ;  and  if  a  fever, 
it  18  almost  always  of  that  kind  in  which  the  derangement  of 
the  brain  outruns  that  of  the  vascular  system,  and  of  every 
other  part. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  the  sensorial  aflections 
alluded  to  ore  ultimately  determined  by  something  peculiar  to 
the  constitutions  of  individuals  before  they  become  the  subjects 
of  fercr.     One  may  coll  it  an  unhealthy  susceptibility  at  leaat, 
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if  not  an  actually  morbid  condition,  belonging  at  all  times  to 
the  sensorium  and  its  functions.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  precision,  and  of  which  more 
may  be  learnt  by  attending  to  the  moral  causes  (for  such  thej 
are)  out  of  which  it  seems  to  arise  than  to  the  thing  itself.  ~ 
these  moral  causes,  in  further  illustration  of  it,  I  will  add 
physical  cause,  which  is  of  most  extensive  influence — the  habit 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  Individuals,  who  have  done 
a  permanent  harm  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  by 
the  abuse  of  spirits,  do  never,  when  they  become  the  subject* 
of  fever,  suffer  a  delirium  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  tie 
brain  is  excited  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  blood- 
Tessela,  and  which,  by  remedies  addressed  to  the  blood-Yeasela, 
is  uniformly  controlled;  but  they  sutler  a  delirium  in  which 
the  brain  is  actuated  disproportionately  to  and  (perhaps)  inde- 
pendently of,  the  blood-vessels,  and,  if  curable,  to  be  cured  by 
opium.  This  I  venture  to  state  almost  absolutely,  and  without 
exception. 

Now,  when  we  contemplate  these  sensorial  affections,  said 
to  he  incident  to  fever,  in  their  kind,  in  their  causes,  and  in 
their  cure,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  much  they  possess  in 
common  with  what  is  called  "delirium  tremens."  In  &ct, 
they  are  the  same  thing.  Yet  I  will  not  call  them  the  "  deU- 
rium  tremens  of  fever,"  for  fear  of  misleading  by  a  name. 
Besides,  the  name  itself  is  ill-chosen,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
afiections  of  the  brain,  which,  from  their  causes,  their  method 
of  cure,  and  their  own  essential  nature,  must  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  category,  and  yet  have  no  tremor  whatever 
among  their  symptoms. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  sensorial  affections  all  pathologicail^ 
the  same.  But  the  extreme  instances,  being  the  most  stnkiiigr 
they  have  been  picked  out,  and  called  by  a  particular  name — 
"delirium  tremens,"  as  if  they  constituted  a  class  by  thesn- 
selvea,  whereas  they  are  only  individuals  of  a  much  laigw 
class.  To  this  ckss  also  belong  the  sensorial  afiectioas 
question,  which  are  incident  to  fever. 

Having   then  settled  the  nature   of  the   disease,  and 
remedy,  we   must   now  determine   the   mode   in   which 
remedy  is  to  be  applied,  and  its  quantity. 

"When  we  desire  to  abate  pain  by  opium,  the  degree  of 
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is  the  measure  of  the  dose  required.  So,  too,  if  we  would 
subdue  nervous  irritation  by  opium,  the  degree  of  excitement 
informs  ns  how  much  we  ought  to  give.  Simple  wakefulness 
may  be  gently  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  few  drops  of  laudanum, 
but  wild  delirium  requires  to  be  mastered,  and  (as  it  were) 
forced  into  repose  by  a  much  larger  dose. 

Thus  the  sensorial  affections  incident  to  fever,  which  are 
eurable  by  opium,  require  various  quantities  of  the  remedy 
recording  to  their  degree.  But  in  no  case,  even  if  the  excite- 
ment reaches  to  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
wildest  delirium,  is  the  quantity  required  ahaolutely  very  large. 
And  here  my  experience  has  led  me  to  a  conclusion  which  no 
reasoning  d  priori  could  have  reached,  viz.  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  opium  is  necessary  to  remedy  certain  sensorial  dis- 
orders when  they  exist  alone,  than  when  they  are  combined 
with  fever. 

In  extreme  cases  of  delirium  tremens  you  fling  away  the 
resources  of  your  art  unless  you  venture  to  administer  opium  in 
doses  which  would  run  the  hazard  of  poisoning  a  healthy  man. 
The  very  same  symptoms,  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
and  combined  with  fever ^  are  still  to  be  subdued  by  opium  ;  but 
twenty  minims  of  the  tincture  are  now  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  never  gave  a  larger  dose  at  once,  and  I  have  seldom 
found  it  necessary  to  repeat  it.  If  the  dose  be  too  little  it  is 
easily  increased,  but  there  is  great  peril  if  it  be  too  much — the 
peril  of  coma. 

The  success  of  the  remedy  turns  entirely  upon  the  condition 
of  its  procuring  sleep ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  complete  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sleep  procured  is,  within  certain  limits,  of  longer 
duration. 

When,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  fever,  after  long  wakefulness, 
accompanied  by  wild  delirium  and  a  violent  exertion  of  mus- 
cular force,  with  such  a  state  of  pulse  as  absolutely  forbids  the 
use  of  further  depletion ;  when,  in  this  extreme  case,  we  ad- 
minister the  extreme  dose  (for  such  it  is)  of  twenty  minims  of 
tincture  of  opium,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently  the 
result ;  for  the  use  of  every  other  remedy  is  now  sacrificed  to 
this  single  one  ;  indeed,  while  it  is  in  the  course  of  operation, 
the  effective  employment  of  any  other  is  necessarily  precluded. 

We  should  wait  patiently  four  hours  at  least ;  and  in  the 
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meantune  let  everything  be  made  to  favour  the  Buccesa  of  tlie 
remedy  :  let  the  room  be  kept  silent  and  dark,  aud  one  indi--> 
Yidual  only  remain  with  the  patient,  charged  not  to  utter  tii 
single  word. 

The  four  hours  having  elapsed,  we  are  to  determine  from 
the  state  of  the  patient  whether  still  more  opium  be  needed  or 
no,  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose.  "Wo  may  find, 
that  soon  after  taking  the  laudanum,  the  patient  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  has  continued  sleeping  ever  since.  Thus  the  remedy  hai 
done  all  that  we  desire.  Or  wo  may  hnd  that  he  fell  asleep, 
and  soon  woke  again,  and  so  has  slept  and  woke,  and  slept  and 
woke  again  ten  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  woking  his  delirium  has  returned.  Under  thew 
circumstances,  should  more  laudanum  be  given  ?  I  think  not 
After  a  considerable  dose  has  been  administered,  if  any  real 
sleep,  however  short,  has  succeeded,  I  would  not  give  mora 
until  after  a  long  interval,  because  I  would  not  hazard  th« 
peril  of  an  overdose.  Besides,  though  the  remedy  has  not 
entirely  fulfilled  my  wishes,  it  has  not  entirely  disappointed 
them.  These  little  snatches  of  sleep,  after  long-protracted  wake- 
fulness, ore  often  productive  of  great  benefit.  The  sleep. 
thus  fitfully  obtained  in  the  course  of  one  night,  has  entirel}. 
changed  the  complexion  of  a  doubtful  case,  and  placed 
patient  in  security. 

But  we  may  find  that  the  patient  has  not  slept  at  all^ 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  or  has  not ;  yet,  though 
wakefulness  remain,  there  may  be  an  evident  abatement 
other  symptoms  which  flow  directly  from  the  sensorium,  of 
delirium,  of  the  muscular  twitching ;  that  the  pulse  is  a  littiB 
diminished  in  frequency  and  increased  in  power  ;  in  short,  that 
the  patient  is  altogether  more  composed,  although  he  haa  set 
slept.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  safe  and  expedient  to 
give  more  opium  to  the  amount  of  half  the  original  dose. 

In  cases  where  the  delirium  and  excitement,  accompanied 
by  wakefulness,  are  less  in  degree,  a  smaller  dose  of  opium  may 
be  relied  upon  for  eflects  equally  beneficial.  In  such  cases  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  five  minima  of  the  tincture  eveij 
hour,  or  every  other  hour,  until  the  patient  begin  to  dose. 

There  are  cases  where  tho  indications  for  the  employment 
of  opium  are  doubtfuL     Wild  delirium,  aud  long  wakefulni 
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and  a  oiroulation  weak  and  flattering^  seem  to  call  for  a  con- 
sideirable  dose  of  opium.  Yet,  withal,  there  is  a  certain  Jerk  in 
the  palsey  so  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  blood- 
TMsek  have  something  to  do  with  the  sensorial  excitement. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  haye  certainly  seen  twenty  minims 
of  laudanum  produce  tranquil  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
haa  awoke  quite  a  new  man.  But  I  have  also  seen  the  same 
qiiaatity  produce  a  fatal  coma,  from  which  he  has  neyer  been 
louaed. 

Now,  since  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  in 
the  dark,  where  the  alternative  is  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  the 
aafiBflt  and  the  best  method  to  administer  a  small  dose  at 
intervalB  of  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  stop  short  of  actual  mischief 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  its  approach,  or  be  led  by  a  plain  earnest 
of  benefit  to  push  the  remedy  to  its  full  and  consummate  efEect. 
Many  doses  may  be  required  for  this  purpose,  but  we  shall 
see,  after  the  first  or  second,  whether  to  go  on  or  to  desist. 

There  are  cases  where  all  the  curative  efEects  of  opium  are 
obtained  by  very  small  doses  given  at  very  distant  intervals. 

I  have  mentioned  a  form  of  fever  in  which  simple  wakeful- 
nesB  exists  from  the  beginning,  while  the  proper  febrile  symp- 
toms are  very  moderate,  and  delirium  is  only  at  length  added 
from  the  very  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.  Here  the 
whole  treatment  consists  in  the  dextrous  use  of  opium,  and  it 
may  be  given  at  any,  even  the  earliest  period  of  the  disorder. 
Sleepf  sleep  is  the  want  of  nature.  Five  minims  of  laudanum 
given  every  night  will  be  enough  to  procure  it  while  there  is 
mere  wakefulness,  but  when  a  little  delirium  is  added,  five 
miniTnR  more  should  be  given  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Do  not  let  this  be  thought  an  insignificant  practice.  It  is 
enough  to  save  life,  which  will  inevitably  be  lost  without  it. 
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TBE    PRACTICE     OF    MEDipiNE    PRIOR     TO      THR    KNOWLEDOE    OF 
DISEASE. — WHAT  IT  WAS. — KNOWLEDGE  OV   DISEASE   rMPRO\'BD 

IT,     WHILE    IT    PRESERVED      ITS     ORIGINAL     OUTLIWB. WHAT 

PBACTICE  OWES  TO  PATHOLOOT  NOT  EXACTLY  CALCULABLE, — 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  CURING  THE  DISEASE  AND  TREATING 
TUB  PATIENT, 

There  was  a  practice  of  medicino  long  before  there  was  any 
knowledge  of  disease.  The  griefs,  pains,  and  necessities  of 
man's  body  and  mind  did  not  call  the  less  loudly  for  relief 
because  they  were  not  understood.  The  practice  of  medicine 
was  always  a  daily  need,  and  always  brought  with  it  a  certain 
measure  of  benefit.  It  seems  providentially  ordered,  that  what 
U  for  our  good  should  not  altogether  wait  attendance  upon  our 
knowledge. 

But  this  practice  of  medicine,  which  was  prior  to  the  know- 
ledge of  disease,  and  so  far  uninstructed,  was  not  always  without 
reason  and  method.  It  bad  two  ways  of  proceeding.  1.  It 
dealt  largely  in  specifics  (§pecial  remedies).  It  did  cures  by 
remedies,  which  had  (as  was  thought)  the  direct  power  of 
curing,  and  which  seemed  to  reach  the  disease  in  its  essence, 
anA  abolish  it  without  any  intermediate  or  cognisable  operation 
whatever.  Thus  it  had  a  reputed  remedy  for  almost  erery 
disease  which  had  a  name.  2.  This  uninstructed  practice, 
when  it  had  no  name  to  give  the  disease,  and  had  no  remedy 
for  curing  it,  was  not  without  resource,  ii',  notwithstanding,  a 
great  illness  were  obviously  sufl'ered.  It  took  note  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  hunger  and  thirst  and  pain,  and  of  conscious  weakness 
and  incapacity,  and  of  some  more  obvious  varieties  of  the  pulse. 
And  to  these,  and  to  whatever  else  went  plainly  and  discemibly 
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wrong  in  those  Feelings  and  functions  and  moTements,  by 
which  the  body  makea  chief  display  of  its  vitality,  it  tried  lo 
minister  as  it  could ;  and  it  often  ministered  well  and  buc- 
cesBfully.  For  thus  it  often  hit  unconsciously  upon  right 
indications  of  treatment,  and  thus  procured  recovery  from 
a  disease,  of  which  it  knew  neither  the  nature,  the  seat,  nor  the 
existence. 

Here  we  have  a  sort  of  primitive  plan  of  medical  practice; 
and  the  same  remains  to  this  day.  Knowledge  of  disease  and 
a  more  cultivated  experience  have  added  much  and  corrected 
much.     But  it  has  preserved  its  original  outline. 

If  any  man,  a  little  accustomed  to  self- questioning,  will  call 
to  mind  what  he  was  at  first  as  a  physician,  and  what  hj 
increase  of  knowledge  and  experience  he  afterwards  hecame,  he 
wilt  find  not  unfaithfully  reflected  in  his  own  example  ihe 
beginning  and  progress  of  the  art  itself. 

As  the  knowledge  of  disease  increased,  the  practice  el 
medicine  improved  ;  but  neither  proportionably  nor  witli  eqnal 
steps.  Many  diseases  which  we  knew  the  best,  we  did  not 
therefore  manage  the  better  ;  often,  indeed,  not  better  than  in 
the  time  of  our  ignorance ;  because  a  fatal  part  of  our  know- 
ledge was  Fimply  this,  that  the  diseases,  in  their  own  Dfttme, 
were  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  any  remedy. 

Nevertheless,  to  affirm  that  the  more  we  have  known  ol 
diseases,  the  better  we  have  been  able  to  manage  them,  would 
be  quite  true  in  the  general  sense ;  but  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  debt  due  from  practice  to  pathology  would  be  hardly 
possible.  We  could  not  take  our  knowledge  of  diseases  as  it  it 
at  this  day,  and  assort  it,  and  weigh  it,  and  put  a  value  upon 
it  according  to  the  help  it  affords  us  in  practice.  In  some 
diseases,  its  help  is  very  great;  in  some,  it  is  very  little;  and 
in  some,  it  absolutely  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  In  some,  it  is 
plain,  appreciable,  and  at  hand ;  in  some,  uncertain,  eqairocal, 
and  remote.  Here  we  want  more  knowledge ;  there  we  have 
already  more  knowledge  than  we  can  use.  Here  we  are  in  the 
dark ;  there  we  have  plenty  of  light,  but  we  cannot  contrive  to 
throw  the  light  we  have  upon  the  objects  which  require  it. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  practical  medicine  has  from  time  to  time 
been  darkened,  as  it  were,  by  cross  lights,  let  in  from  strange 
quarters.     They  have  set  off  the  subject ;  they  have 
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show  of  it ;  but  they  have  given  it  lustre,  rather  than  illus- 
tration. 

If  any  one,  who  had  a  turn  for  the  thing,  would  spend  half 
his  life  in  carefully  surveying  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
deemed  needful  to  make  a  good  physician,  and  take,  as  it  were, 
ikeir  natural  bearings,  and  at  last  reckon  how  far,  in  fact,  they 
had  or  had  not  fulfilled  their  aim,  he  would  produce  (supposing 
him  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  tolerably  well)  an 
interesting,  a  very  curious,  and  an  utterly  useless  ezercitatlon. 
To  speak  of  practical  medicine  and  the  things  concerning  it 
profitably,  a  man  must  draw  either  from  what  is  his  own  entirely, 
or  from  what  he  has  made  his  own  by  experiment  and  trial. 
Whether  he  handle  particulars  merely,  or  embrace  general  facts 
and  principles,  he  must  make  himself  the  representative  of  the 
art  he  practises. 

When  first  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the 
scene  bewildered  me,  and  I  learnt  nothing  for  months.  It  was 
something,  however,  to  become  reconciled  to  the  objects  around 
me,  and  to  look  with  complacency  on  what  was  going  on.  All 
I  saw  was  **  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,"  and  the  phy- 
sicians busy  among  them  with  the  expedients  of  their  art.  And 
some  were  recovering,  and  some  dying ;  some  getting  better, 
and  some  worse,  and  some  remaining  unalterably  the  same. 
The  physicians  and  their  art  confronted  the  patients  and  their 
diseases,  and  exercised,  I  plainly  perceived,  a  great  power  upon 
the  whole.  But  I  could  not  yet  discern  their  points  of  contact. 
It  was  as  if  some  mysterious  scroll  were  being  daily  unrolled 
before  my  eyes ;  and  all  its  inscriptions  were  imintelligible,  for 
want  of  the  key  for  deciphering  them. 

At  length  this  small  ray  of  truth  found  me  out  in  the  dark; 
viz.  that  some  medicines  were  remedial  simply  by  bringing 
diseases  to  an  end  without  any  intermediate  operation  being 
apparent,  or  intended,  or  thought  of;  and  that  some  were 
remedial  by  bringing  diseases  indeed  to  an  end,  but  not  without 
intermediate  operations,  both  apparent  and  designed,  and 
looked  for  as  conditional  to  the  result.  This  little  light  gave 
me  heart  and  encouragement,  and  a  new  interest.  Not  that  by 
help  of  it  I  was  able  to  penetrate  the  modus  operandi  of  medi- 
cines in  the  least  degree,  but  I  could  just  read  by  it  that  they 
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bad,  or  seemed  to  liave,  at  Ica^t  two  several  ways  of  working" 
out  their  ends,  and  that  physicians  bad  two  distinct  purposee 
in  prescribing  them,  To  me,  aa  yet  an  uninformed  looker-on, 
tbo  practice  of  medicine  first  presented  itself  taking  thi« 
outline  ;  it  wgb  its  natural  outline  ;  and  it  has  remained  diatinot 
and  permanent  and  the  same  in  my  mind  ever  since.  What- 
ever I  have  since  learnt  has  taken  its  shape  from  it,  and  ila. 
place  within  it ;  and  so  will  what  I  have  now  to  say. 

It  would  save  some  trouble,  and  not,  I  trust,  show  me  b 
upon  handling  the  subject  too  artificially,  and  so  spoiling  it,  ■ 
of  these  two  modes  of  dealing  with  disease  remedially,  I  c 
the  one  their  etirc,  and  the  other  their  treatment.  According  ^ 
popular  notion,  cure  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  treatment,  a 
the  result  and  complement  of  successful  treatment.  Bat  \ 
cure  and  treatment  now  be  taken  to  denote  difierent  things,  ■ 
far  as  the  aims  und  objects  of  the  physician  are  coacerned  u 
his  management  of  disease.  Let  cure  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
cerned with  the  disease  as  such,  and  having  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  individual  pal.ient  whom  it  befalls.  Treatment  is  con- 
cerned with  the  individual  patient,  and  leaves  his  disease  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

There  are  eminentandfamiliarinstancesof  curein  this  sense: 
the  cure  of  ague  by  bark  and  arsenic  ;  of  scabies  by  eulpbur; 
of  syphilis  by  mercury;  of  scurvy  by  lemon-juice;  and  of 
certain  periosteal  diseases  by  iodide  of  potassium.  And  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  the  typhus  and  typhoid  maladies,  are 
eminent  instances  of  diseases  which  have  no  cure,  and  yet  issue 
in  recovery  and  health  by  means  of  treatment, 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that,  as  the  knowledge  of  disease 
has  increased,  the  practice  of  medicine  has  been  less  and  less 
conversant  with  cures  and  more  and  more  conversant  with 
treatment.  The  knowledge  of  disease  is  not  naturally  soggea- 
tivc  of  special  remedies,  which  are  always  hit  upon  by,  chance ; 
it  rather  goes  to  reducing  the  number  of  the  old  ones.  From  its 
habit  of  inquiry,  it  is  ever  trying  the  claims  of  certain  remedies 
to  the  credit  of  curing  certain  diseases ;  and  it  is  ever  finding 
good  reason  to  disallow  such  claims  and  reject  suoh  remediee 
largely.  Hence,  practice  has  betaken  itself  of  necessity  to 
manage  many  diseasea  by  treatme/it,  which  were  once  deemed 
within  easy  reach  of  cure.     And  thus  the  present  state  of  oui 
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knowledge  has  come  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  diseases  is  very  small  which  are  capable  of  cure  by  a  proper 
remedy  of  their  own,  and  which  exclude  the  need  of  other 
remedies  addressed  to  conditions  belonging  to  the  individual 
patients;  whereas  the  number  in  which  the  converse  obtains 
would  embrace  the  vast  majority  of  human  maladies. 

But  this  cure  of  diseases  by  single  special  remedies  is  a 
thing  so  complete  and  off-hand,  so  saving  of  thought  and 
trouble,  and  so  accordant  with  the  popular  notion  how  diseases 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  dealt  with,  that  one  cannot  help  some  regret 
for  the  number  in  this  happy  predicament  being  small.  Did 
it  include  all  or  almost  all  diseases,  it  would  go  near  to  produce 
unanimity  among  physicians,  for  there  would  be  nothing  for 
them  to  disagree  about ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  banish  all 
thought  from  their  practice,  for  there  would  be  nothing  for 
them  to  think  about.  Nevertheless,  we  should  greatly  rise  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  which,  even  with  things  as  they  are, 
is  ready  to  magnify  none  so  highly  as  those  who,  whether 
deceiving  or  self-deceived,  have  a  cure  for  any  or  for  all 
diseases. 

Cure  by  special  remedies  addressed  to  the  disease,  and  treat- 
ment by  common  remedies  addressed  to  present  indications  in 
the  man,  divide  the  domain  of  practical  medicine  between  them; 
unequally  indeed,  but  still  they  divide  it.  Moreover^  they  mix 
themselves  a  good  deal  together ;  cure  and  treatment  running 
into  each  other,  and  special  and  common  remedies  co-operating 
for  good. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remarked,  that  practical  medicine  takes 
this  shape  from  its  own  necessity,  as  things  are.  Our  know- 
ledge is  incomplete.  But  such  as  it  is,  we  must  use  it ;  and  the 
first  condition  of  using  it  safely  or  profitably  is  to  know  that  it 
is  incomplete.  An  imperfect  instrument  is  in  our  hands,  and 
we  cannot  trust  it  simply  and  entirely.  It  needs  some  art  and 
management  in  the  handling ;  but  these  must  not  be  too  much, 
lest  they  hurt  the  fair  play  of  our  instrument,  imperfect 
as  it  is. 
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ON  SPECIAI.  MEDICINES,  AMD  ESPECIALLY  CINCHONA. — SPECIFIB 
AND  CORE  CONTRASTED  WITH  NON-SPECIFICS  AND  TREATWMT. 
THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   CUBING   AND   TREATING  A  TEVEL 

Hemedibs  given  to  cure  diseases  in  aome  occult  way  of  their 
own  we  have  called  "special  "remedies.    Would  not "  specifics' 
have  been  a  better  name,  as  being  of  more  popular  use?   Whj, 
no.     Medical  men,  indeed,  have  never  been  remarkably  eiaot 
about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  tbey  employ.     NevertheUss, u 
long  as  terms  convey  no  error,  it  is  well  to  abide  by  them  uw 
let  them  pass.     They  cannot,  however,  be  always  made  to  sWt 
our  purpose  without  some  little  explanation.    Thus  the  common 
notion  of  a  "  specific  "  is,  that  it  deals  with  the  disease  after  it* 
own  way ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  deals  with  it  siieccs*/ull]f.  Th»  ■ 
term  "  specific "  always  includes  the  idea  of  success ;  and  S 
this  reason  it  would  be  too  restrictive  for  our  purpose^ 
cifics,"  in  the  popular  sense,  would  still  remain  the  choicest  w 
best,  but  would  comprise  a  few  only,  of  the  remedies  whi 
have  place  in  the  department  of  medicine  which  we  call " 
whereas"Bpecial"remedieswouid  comprise  them  all,  whether  til 
cure  single-handed  and  by  themselves,  or  conjointly  with  others 
and  as  auxiliaries ;  with  constant  or  occasional,  with  complete 
or  partial,  or  with  whatever  degrees  of  real  or  imputed  eucceaB,;^ 

"Specifics,"  then,  represent  the  perfection  of  special  r 
dies.  But  perhaps  they  may  not  be  always  found  the  i 
interesting  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Special  remedtei^  " 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to  specifics,  work  with  a 
concealment  which  is  impenetrable,  and  invite  inquiry  with 
little  hope  of  reward.  But,  in  proportion  as  they  fall  short  of 
specifics,  they  are  less  absolutely  covert  in  their  operation,  and 
leave,  as  it  were,  chinks  and  crevices  through  which,  as  they 
work,  we  may  catch  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  practical  i 
pathological  truths. 

The  most  universally  allowed  specific  is  ciacbona;  and  I 
specific  virtue  is  most  eminently  declared  when  it  cures  ti 
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ague.  It  may  then  be  taken  as  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the 
claim  of  any  other  remedy  pretended  to  be  a  specific ;  and  a 
standard,  moreover,  by  which  to  try  itself  when  it  is  used  as  a 
specific  for  other  diseases.  In  the  cure  of  ague  by  cinchona,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  whole  affair  is  this,  that  the  cure  follows  the 
use  of  the  remedy,  without  the  apparent  intervention  of  any 
prior  operation  whatever. 

Now  cinchona  has  been  found  to  do  the  work  of  cure  in 
certain  other  diseases  as  summarily,  and  as  exclusively  of  any 
intermediate  operation,  as  it  does  in  ague ;  and  so  far  it  equally 
deserves  the  character  of  a  specific.  But  it  does  not  do  this 
work  of  cure  so  constantly  in  them  as  in  ague ;  and  therefore  in 
ihem  it  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  fully  trusted  as  a  specific. 

Cinchona  often  cures  the  severest  headache;  the  more 
Burely  if  it  take  the  form  of  hemicrania,  and  have  an  intermit- 
tent character ;  and  the  more  surely  still  if  the  patient  be,  or 
have  been,  where  agues  prevail.  And  so  cinchona  often  cures 
severe  neuralgia  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  intermittent 
character  and  the  probable  malarious  origin  still  giving  a  better 
promise  of  its  success. 

It  is  remarkable  the  number  of  diseases  (if  diseases  they 
can  be  called  of  which  nosology  takes  no  notice) — the  number, 
I  mean,  of  undescribed  and  indescribable  ailments  having  their 
origin,  growth,  and  increase  among  agues  and  in  agueish 
districts — which  are  cured  by  quinine. 

But  a  disease  need  not  always  claim  known  kindred  with 
^  ague,  either  in  its  intermittent  character  or  in  the  place  where 
it  is  found,  to  be  sometimes  curable  by  quinine.  Erysipelas 
has  often  found  in  it  a  summary  remedy.  By  its  use,  foul  and 
ill-conditioned  sores  have  changed  their  complexion  completely 
and  at  once,  and  become  healthy  ;  and  thus  the  expectation  of 
gradual  sinking  and  death  has  in  twenty-four  hours  given 
place  to  a  confident  hope  of  recovery  and  life.  Such  effects,  so 
rapid  and  so  springing  up  under  our  very  eye,  can  hardly  be 
brought  about  by  any  mere  tonic  power  belonging  to  cinchona 
in  common  with  many  other  substances.  Surely  none  of  the 
class  of  bitters  could  be  trusted  for  the  same  result.  Neither 
can  they  be  well  conceived  to  come  from  cinchona  operating  as 
a  mere  stimulant.  It  does  not  merely  do  the  work  which  wine 
or  brandy  could  do  just  as  well.     One  cannot  help  believing  it 
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(loos  the  work  which  only  I'tBelf  can  do,  and  nothing  else;  and 
it  does  it  acting  by  a  specific  power  of  its  own,  as  nmdi  at 
when  it  cures  an  ague. 

The  specific  effects  of  cinchona  which  are  best  known  are 
really  ao  full  of  wonder,  that  new  and  less  familiar  diaplays  of 
its  curative  power  occurring  from  time  to  time  do  not  rarprise 
ua.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  make  up  our  minds  to  be  incredu- 
lous when  report  is  made  of  the  marvels  wrought  by  it,  which 
go  far  beyond  our  own  experience.  What,  however,  hae  been 
of  late  promulged  is  startling.  It  should  almost  seem  tlial, 
as  long  as  there  is  quinine  in  the  world,  no  fever  need  go 
uncured.  Intermittent,  remittent,  and  continuous  ferere, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  simple  and  complex,  and  in  all 
climates  and  in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  are  to  he  cured  by 
quinine,  So  it  is  positively  stated.  The  fault  of  pbysioiaa^ 
it  should  seem,  has  been  that  they  have  never  given  it  often 
enough  or  in  quantity  enough,  otherwise  they  would  tave 
acknowledged  it  for  an  universal  antifebrile  specific  long  ago. 

Now,  for  the  present,  I  would  hint  no  suspicion  that  the 
accidents  of  time,  place,  or  circumstance  might  have  largely 
influenced  the  results,  giving  a  new  element  to  the  disease,  and 
allowing  an  extraordinary  virtue  to  the  remedy.      I  will  takeit 
for  granted  that  the  fevers  mentioned  by  name,  each  and  eevi 
and  the  classes  of  fevers  indicated,  are  in   their  own  nat 
curable,  and  were  actually  cured  by  quinine ;    for  I  wish 
make  the  important  difference  between  cttre  and  treatment  ** 
intelligible  as  possible.     And  this  I  can  best  do  by  displaying 
them  in  contrast;  and  the  contrast  can  never  be  more 
than  when  each  is  seen  in  its  separate  dealing  wltli  the 
disease. 

Iict  us  then  consider  fever  in  its  largest  sense,  and 
what  it  is  to  cure  it,  and  then  what  it  is  to  treat  it.     This 
rcnce  will  display  the  difference  between  cure  and  treatment, 
applied  to  the  management  of  all  other  diseases  whatever. 

Take  cold  and  heat,  and  perspiration,  occurring  inter- 
changeably, whether  regularly  or  irregularly,  and  in  any 
manner  or  degree  ;  and  a  frequent  pulse,  whether  strong  or 
weak,  and  pain  in  the  head  with  wakefulness  and  delirium,  or 
drowsiness  and  torpor ;  and  the  tongue  dry  and  red  and  clean, 
or  sordid  and  bUck ;  the  breathing  hurried,  and  perhaps  lb? 
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l>ronohi  wheeziog,  the  abdomen  tympanitic  and  painful  on 
pressure,  and  perhaps  a  sanious  discharge  running  from  the 
towels ;  take  these  symptoms  on  any  day  early  or  late  in  the 
course  of  the  disease ;  take  them  all  in  a  heap,  and  regard  them 
as  one,  and  make  them  serve  collectively  for  the  single  aim  of 
the  single  remedy,  and  that  remedy  quinine.  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  cure  of  fever ;  and  its  success,  which  comes 
suddenly  when  it  comes  at  all,  must  be  a  sort  of  triumph. 

Again,  take  all  these  same  phenomena  which  tell  of  disorder 
and  disease  in  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
in  any  or  every  organ  of  the  body ;  take  them,  not  as  they 
appear  on  any  one  day,  but  as  they  ebb  and  flow  and  fluctuate 
every  day  and  night  for  more  than  twenty  days  or  nights  in 
succession  ;  and  watch  each,  and  try  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  eitch,  and  judge  which  is  most  perilous  in  itself,  and  which 
bears  most  perilously  upon  the  whole  disease;  and  which  is 
most  within  reach  of  a  remedy,  and  which  is  most  urgent  for 
relief;  then  choose  and  apply,  not  the  one  remedy,  but  remedies 
many  and  various,  or  few  and  simple,  according  to  the  aims 
proposed ;  and  take  care  the  right  remedy  of  to-day  be  not  the 
wrong  remedy  of  to-morrow :  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  pure 
water  to  drink ;  afi'usions  or  ablutions  of  the  whole  body,  cold, 
warm  or  tepid ;  lotions  or  fomentations  of  this  part  or  that ; 
remedies  for  pain  according  to  its  nature  and  seat ;  expedients 
for  preventing  sores,  and  expedients  for  healing  them;  aperients, 
and  astringents,  and  mercurial  alteratives,  according  to  their 
several  needs ;  also  opium,  that  great  saver  or  destroyer  of  life 
as  it  is  rightly  or  wrongly  given  in  fever,  in  its  various  uses. 
These  are  the  sort  of  implements  which  the  physician  has  to 
work  with  when  he  has  to  treat  a  fever.  And  being  thus 
vigilant  and  analytical  about  the  bedside  emergencies  of  fever, 
and  dextrous  in  ministering  to  them,  he  saves  many  lives. 

And  this  is  pre-eminently  the  treatment  of  fever;  but  it  may 
be,  and  often  is,  one  part  of  it  only.  For,  after  all  has  been 
done  that  need,  or  can,  be  done,  in  the  way  of  thus  noting 
particulars  and  ministering  to  them,  lives  cannot  be  saved 
without  engaging  observation  and  treatment  in  larger  aims. 
More  in  one  case  and  less  in  another,  more  in  one  stage  of  the 
same  case  and  less  in  another ;  but  in  some  stage  of  almost 
every  case,  we  have  to  take  the  sum  of  the   symptoms,  and 
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calculate  whether,  upon  the  whole,  they  mciin  strength  ut 
weakness,  Tital  reaction  or  vital  yielding ;  and  to  make  choice 
accordingly,  whether  it  bo  right  to  restrain,  to  lower,  to  deplete, 
or  to  support,  to  raise,  to  stimulate  ;  whether  to  give  calomeland 
antimoiiialy,  or  to  use  some  kind  of  bleeding,  or  to  give  vine, 
or  brandy,  or  others. 

This  is  the  treatment  o£  fever  in  another  of  its  part*.  Botl 
together,  that  which  is  analytical  and  that  which  is  summary, 
comprise  the  ichole  treatment.  If  it  eucceed,  its  snccess  is  after 
the  lapse  of  many  days,  and  the  trial  of  many  hopes  and  fean. 
And  when  success  comes  at  last,  it  produces  nothing  like  exul- 
tation and  triumph,  but  rather  quiet  eatisfaction  and  thank- 
fulness. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  cure  and  treatment,  when  we 
come  to  follow  them  out  in  their  operations,  and  to  think  what 
the  one  is  and  what  the  other,  practically  and  in  truth.  The 
difference  is  so  great,  that  if  this  vast  class  of  diseases,  called 
fevers,  belonging  to  the  whole  world,  and  always  existing  and 
raging  somewhere,  could  be  taken  at  once  out  of  the  domain  of 
tnatmmt  and  transferred  to  the  domain  of  cure  now  and  for 
ever ;  and  if,  instead  of  needing  remedies,  as  many  and  Tariooi 
as  are  the  times  and  places,  and  men  and  circumstances  wherm 
they  arise,  they  were  found  capable  of  being  safely  and  success- 
fully consigned  to  one  and  the  same  remedy  alwa%'s,  i 
everywhere,  and  in  all  persons,  the  practice  of  medicine  » 
suffer  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  The  thoughts,  studies,  li 
and  feelings  of  medical  men  would  be  utterly  changed. 

So  great  a  revolution  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Bat  a  i 
need  not  hare  grown  old  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  bear 
witness  to  its  having  undergone  considerable  changes ;  and  the 
diseases  which  have  been  the  objects  of  them  are  especially 
those  we  have  been  speaking  of;  and  the  changes  thnDselves 
have  still  respected  Ireatmtnt  and  ture.  They  have  not,  how- 
over,  amounted  to  anything  like  a  substitution  of  one  for  the 
other;  but  have  only  involved  measures  of  more  or  less,  in 
which  treatment  and  cure  have  been  mixed  together,  and  that 
not  always  and  everywhere,  but  partially  and  from  time  to  time, 
yet  for  long  times  together,  and  in  this  place  or  that ;  yet  it 
may  b«  over  many  countries.  Thos,  f^rile  diseases  wbioh 
I  or  maUriotts  origio,  or    which  arise  1 
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caoBes  80  ocoolt  that  they  seem  spontaneously  engendered ;  also, 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  spontaneous 
febrile  haemorrhage,  and  purpura,  will  for  a  time,  even  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  over  a  great  portiou  of  the  world,  be  capable 
of  successful  management  by  remedies  addressed  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  individual  cases — that  is,  simply  by 
treatment.  Again,  some  or  all  of  these  diseases  in  the  same 
place,  during  another  series  of  years,  will  yield  less  satisfac- 
torily to  the  same  remedial  method.  The  indications  will  be  as 
well  chosen  as  before,  and  the  medicines  used  will  fulfil  their 
immediate  purpose,  but  the  whole  disease  will  not  decline  as 
easily  or  come  to  an  end  as  soon  or  as  completely  as  before. 
And  then  physicians  will  not  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  failure 
of  their  tried  resources  by  seeking  and  finding  new  indications 
and  new  remedies  rationally  suited  to  them,  but  by  using  a 
special  remedy  which  acts  and  cures  nobody  knows  how  or  why, 
even  the  great  specific  cinchona.  Then  cure  has  become  the 
needful  auxiliary  of  treatment ;  and  a  special  remedy  given  on 
the  faith  of  a  large  experience  has  completed  the  imperfect 
work  of  remedies  addressed  to  rational  indications. 

Now  there  are  subjects  upon  which  the  most  sober  and 
practical  minds  cannot  help  speculating  a  little  beyond  what 
they  know.  Sure  and  great  results — yet  familiar  and  common, 
and  procured  at  will  and  by  certain  means,  but  in  an  imaccount- 
able  manner — naturally  set  us  thinking  and  forming  notions 
how  they  come  to  pass ;  and  then  it  is  safest  and  best  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  of  our  knowledge  from  analogy.  When  we  are 
treating  a  disease,  our  aim  may  be  to  raise  the  pulse  or  to  lower 
it,  to  cool  the  skin  or  to  warm  it,  to  purge  the  bowels  or  restrain 
them,  to  augment  the  secretion  of  this  or  that  gland,  or  to 
diminish  it  or  alter  its  quality ;  and  as  our  remedies  do  their 
appointed  work,  we  witness  the  whole  disease  brought  to  an 
end*  But,  when  we  give  cinchona  for  an  ague,  we  have  no 
single  aims;  we  give  it  for  the  whole  disease,  and  the  cure 
follows.  Nevertheless,  it  is  according  to  analogy  to  believe 
that  it  hits  a  mark  of  its  own,  which  is  more  particular  than 
any  within  the  scope  of  our  discernment.  Thus  cinchona,  and 
all  so-called  specifics,  may  work  after  the  same  manner  with 
other  remedies,  which  are  better  xmderstood.  They  may  all 
equally  produce  their  great  results  by  intermediate  operations ; 
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only  in  the  one  case  the  intermediate  operation  ia  saec,  and 
unseen  in  the  other ;  aimed  at  in  the  one,  and  unaimed  >t  in 
the  other. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  turn  out  that  oni 
distinction  between  citre  and  treatment  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  in  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge. 

Further,  from  the  same  analogy,  we  may  fairly  believe  tilt 
there  is  a  certain  morbid  element,  of  which  cinchona  is  lie 
specific  antidote ;  that  it  exists  most  pure  and  unmixed  in  ague, 
but  that  it  may  add  itself  as  an  accident  to  other  elemeato 
whose  property  is  to  produce  other  forme  of  disease;  and  thit 
wherever  it  exists,  and  in  whatever  combinations,  its  power  u 
still  predominant,  and  cinchona  is  still  needed  to  bring  ths 
disease  to  an  end. 

These  things  may  be  as  analogy  would  suggest.  Bat 
practice  there  is  a  mischief  in  conceiting  ourselves  nriser  thtt 
we  are.  Granted,  that  of  the  many  morbid  actions  and  sufferinp 
which  make  up  the  disease,  one  only  may  be  reached  and 
swayed,  or  annulled,  or  curatively  modified,  by  the  one  spemal 
remedy ;  granted,  that  thus  the  complex  disease  may  cease  bj 
removal  of  some  one  main  element,  and  by  some  intermediate 
operation  of  the  remedy ;  but  inasmuch  as  wo  know  no 
element  of  the  disease,  and  see  no  such  intermediate  oper 
of  the  remedy,  they  must  be  to  us  as  if  they  did  not  ■ 
We  cannot  construct  aims  and  indications  of  practice 
hidden  things,  but  must  be  content  for  the  present  to 
the  whole  disease  as  a  single  comprehensive  indication, 
prescribe  for  it  the  single  remedy  and  expect  the  cure, 
shall  perhaps  know  better  sometime;  but  no  goodwill 
from  our  pretending   to  know  better   now.     Patience 


imperfect  knowledge  is  no  proof  of  an  unwiso  miad. 
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III. — Curb. 

CINCHONA  :  THE  ACCEPTANCE  IT  FIRST  MET  WITH  FROM 
SYDENHAM  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. — CURE  OF  AGUE  BT  IT 
ABOLISHED  ERROR^  BUT  TAUGHT  NO  TRUTH  RESPECTING  PRO- 
CESSES OF  RECOVERY. — OBLIGATION  TO  USE  SPECIAL  REliEDIES 
nr  OUR  PRESENT  STATE  OF   IMPERFECT  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  heard  or  read  of  the  doctrine  that  every 
disease  has  its  antidote ;  and  that  the  proper  specific  remedy 
capable  of  coring  it  exists  somewhere  in  the  world,  if  we  coold 
bat  find  it  out ;  and  that  the  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  are 
pledged  for  such  being  the  nature  of  things.  This  being 
admitted  would  at  once  render  the  search  after  new  specifics 
our  supreme  duty.  But  I  cannot  follow  the  doctrine  either 
with  my  head  or  with  my  heart.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive 
it  hardly  possible  for  a  physician  to  employ  his  time  worse 
than  in  quest  of  new  specifics.  His  common  sense  would  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  man  who  should  trust  his  hopes  of 
growing  rich  to  the  chance  of  finding  a  bag  of  money.  But  a 
specific  medicine  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  so  is  a  bag  of 
money ;  and,  being  foundy  it  is  worth  the  study  of  a  life  to  turn 
them  both  to  all  the  good  purposes  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Now  it  strikes  one  that  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  better 
use  of  specifics  or  special  remedies  if  we  knew  more  about 
them ;  if  we  could  raise  the  curtain  a  little,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  them  at  work  in  some  positive  maimer  ;  if  we  could  discern 
them  doing  something  conducive  to  the  ultimate  end  for  which 
we  give  them.  I  do  not  mean  their  modus  operandi^  but  quite 
a  different  thing,  and  more  important  and  more  practical.  I 
prescribe  all  my  best  non-specific  remedies  for  the  sake  of 
certain  immediate  effects,  promising  myself  through  these 
effects  to  bring  the  disease  to  a  favourable  termination.  But, 
in  the  meanthne,  I  know  nothing  of  their  modus  operandi  in 
producing  even  the  immediate  effects  for  which  I  give  them  ; 
and  yet  I  continue  to  give  them  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
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I  knew  all  about  it.  How  mercury  makes  the  bile  to  flow,  or  ^M 
how  opium  brings  quiet  and  sleep,  I  do  not  know;  butmj^H 
experience  trusts  ibem  for  these  effects;  and  these  effects ui^B 
in  my  hands  preparatory  to  the  successful  management  of  msnj  ^M 
forms  of  disease.  H 

To  ask,  then,  about  specifics,  What  is  their  Morfus  operandi}  H 
is  to  put  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  answered  aboat  tlu  ■ 
commonest  and  most  useful  remedies  which  we  employ,  being  1 
non-specifics.*  1 

Cinchona  cures  one  disease  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in     I 
all  men ;  and  that  disease  is  ague.     As  a  specific  for  ague,  it     I 
aeeras  tied  to  no  conditions.     But,  ever  since  cinchona  haa  bctn     I 
the  known  specific  for  ague,  all  diseases  that  have  borne  the     I 
name  of  fever,  all  that  have  bad  fever  in  any  way  annexed  to 
them,  have  at  some  times,  in  some  places,  and  in  some  men.  We 
deemed  curable  and  cured  by  it.     And  in  these  diseases  itoftm 
does  its  work  as  cleanly  and  summarily  as  when  it  cures  ed 
ague.     It  seems  now  the  same  noble  specific  as  then ;  bul  now 
it  must  surely  be  tied  to  conditions,  if  we  could  but  make  out 
what  those  conditions  are. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  Peruvian  hark  in  Svdenham,and 
the  acceptance  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  physicians  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  its  virtues  were  first  heard  of  in  Engliali ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  what  manner  of  men  Sydenham  ud 
his  contemporary  physicians  were,  as  be  ropresents  them  and 
himself  sitting,  as  it  were,  in  judgment  upon  the  new  remedv. 
And  some  of  them  were  wise,  and  some  were  foolish,  as  phy- 
sicians are  now  ;  and  the  most  foolish  were  those  who  were  tlie 
wisest  in  their  own  conceit,  as  they  are  now.  ^\jid  then,  u 
now,  a  really  wise  man  would  occasionally  make  shipwreck  oi 
part  of  his  wisdom  by  venturing  out  of  his  depth  and  pre- 
tending to  know  more  than  possibly  could  be  known. 

Men  died  largely  of  agues  before  bark  was  given  to  cure 
them.  For  want  of  it,  they  displayed  symptoms  many  and 
shocking  enough  the  longer  they  lasted  and  went  uncured. 
For  these,  Sydenham  intimates,  some  physicians  were  on  the 
watch  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  bark  given  than  th^  were  re«dj 
*  Quid  »cammone»  rodut  ad  purgmdum  quid  aristolochm  ed  moa 
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to  aaoribe  them  to  it  forthwith,  though  the  patient  might  have 
taken  bat  a  single  dose  of  it.*  Here  was  4ownright  prejudice 
or  wilfol  dishonesty.  Others,  and  the  most  part  of  physicians, 
aeeing  the  bark  got  rid  of  the  disease  by  a  secret  virtue,  and  not 
iy  any  9enMle  evacuation,  would  have  it  that  the  materies  morbi 
wms  not  got  rid  of  at  all,  but  that  it  was  pent  up  and  confined 
bj  the  astringent  power  of  the  remedy,  and  thus  only  lay  covert, 
like  an  enemy  within  walls,  ready  to  begin  new  commotion8.t 
l^iis  was  to  take  measure  of  the  truth  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  preconceptions,  and  believe  Nature  more  likely  to  err  doing 
her  own  work  in  her  own  fashion  than  doing  it  in  theirs. 

Elsewhere  Sydenham  alludes  to  the  extravagance  of  theory 
and  practice  which  had  long  prevailed  touching  intermittent 
fcvers,  and  which  in  his  time  seems  to  have  gone  so  far  that  it 
could  not  well  go  farther.  **  For  how  many  ages,''  he  remarks, 
**  had  the  observant  men  been  exercising  their  wits  in  search  of 
the  oaoses  of  these  fevers ;  and  so  each  adopted  the  practice  best 
suited  to  the  theory  of  his  own  excogitating.  But  how  little 
these  exploits  of  medicine  served  to  prove  the  truth  of. their 
speculations  was  pretty  evident  from  what  was  of  recent  memory, 
when  they  placed  the  various  species  of  intermittents  in  various 
kinds  of  redundant  humours,  and  then  aimed  at  curing  them  by 
alteration  and*  evacuation  of  the  same.  How  unfortunate  was 
the  whole  business,  both  theory  and  practice,  their  own  failure 
ahowed ;  but  above  all  the  more  successful  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  by  means  of  which,  he  adds,  we  now-a-days,  turning 
topsy-turvy  all  notion  of  humours  and  regimen  and  diet,  and 
everything  of  the  kind,  and,  only  looking  to  the  right  way  of 
exhibiting  the  powder,  aim  directly  at  the  mark,  and  hit  ift 

But  let  not  this  brief  allusion  to  the  prejudices  of  past  times 
touching  the  Peruvian  bark  be   deemed  altogether  useless. 

*  His  aatem  potiasimuixi  de  causis  (nisi  fallor)  cortex  mal^  audit:  primo, 
quia  plurima  ilia  horrendaquas  sjmptomata  qa»  febres  intennittentea  jam 
diatLus  iBgrum  cruciantes  comitantur,  etiam  ubi  ne  mmimum  quidem 
eortieii  degustaverit,  eortici  vel  semel  assumpto  imputantur,  (^^^t,  i. 
Bupomoria,  §  16.) 

t  Secondo,  quia  ciun  occultft  vi  et  non  per  sensibilem  aliquam  evacua- 
tUmem  morbom  averruncet,  statuunt  plerique  materiam  morbum  commit- 
tentem  qua  propelli  debuerat,  tanquam  hostem  intra  mcBnia  vi  corticis 
aitriBgenti  incliiflam  latere,  novos  daturam  tumultos.    {Ibid,) 

t  Per  quot  jam  Bsocola  homines  quique  solertissimi  ingenia  exercaerant 
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Bark  may  be  taken  &a  the  type  of  all  specific  remedies;  ud  . 
what  though  it  and  they  are  only  to  be  simply  given,  and  ll 
disease  simply  ceases  ?     "What  though  it  and  they  threw  ■ 
direct  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  diseaeee  they  cure,  or  apOB  ' 
their  own  way  of  curing  them  P     Tet  the  indirect  light  wliidi 
they  contribute  to  all  rational  study  of  pathology  and  practice 
is  considerable;   and  of  this  Sydenham  was  well  aware,  ud  . 
ascribed  to  them  a  peculiar  value  on  this  account. 

Sydenham  believed  (a  curious  fact)  that  there  would  ii 
day  be  found  out  a  specific  for   gout.      Long   thought  n 
the   subject   had,   he  tells    us,   brought  him   to  that  helief; 
and  he  adds,  "should  it   ever  be  realised,  it  will  rebuke  tie 
dogmatists  for  their  ignorance,  and  show  their  extraordinitj 
hallucinations  in  pretending  to  discriminate   the  essenoes  «  ■ 
diseases,  and  in  choosing  remedies  to  compass  their  cure.   Oil 
this  we  have  an  instance  clear  enough  in  the  discovery  of  tbll  J 
supreme  specific  for  intermittent  fever,  the  Peruvian  b«irk."T 

The  next  best  thing  to  seeing,  knowing,  and  getting  w 
hold  of  the  truth,  is  to  clear  away  impediments  that  block  it 
the  road  which  leads  to  it.  This  the  Peruvian  bark  did  B 
us  two  centuries  ago,  when  first  it  was  found  a  specific  I 
intermittent  fevers.  In  curing  them,  it  disclosed  nothing  4| 
their  essence,  and  nothing  of  its  own  way  of  dealing  t 

in  investigandia    hnrum  febrium    cauaia,  quibuti  praxin  quilibet  ■ 

tbeoriffi  a  se  excogitate  optluie  resftondeDtem  I    Quomodi 

tiones  theoremata  valebant  defenders,  ex  iig  constat  quorum  adhnc  n 

eat  memorta,  in  quibua  variss  inturmitCcntium  species  in  variis  hninonfiB 

in  corpora  redundantibiis  collocantea,  curationem   ad    1 

alterationcm  atque  avncuationem  dirigere  aolebunt.     At  quam  inampicit') 

id  egerunt,  eorum  in  hid  connminum  fruatratio,  pUBcipu^  vera  )iujusi:orticU 

usus  felicior,  palam  faciunt  :  cujus  ope  nos  nunc  temporia  tam  huroom 

bnjusmodi  omnes,   Inia  etiam  diietara    et  regimen    quodcunque,  ■ 

deque  habentcs,  ac  nibil  nisi  nietliodum  pulveri  eihibendo  debiUin  oH 

vantes,  acopum  recta  attingitnua.     (TractatUM  de  Podigrd,  71.) 

*  Non  his  majora  promitto  ;  quamvis  a  longft  cogitationum  eerie,  If 
huic  rei  impendere  tantum  non  aum  coactua,  inducar  credere  ejusmodi 
remedium  quandoque  inventutn  in.  Quod  si  utiquam  accident,  intcitiam 
Buam  dogniaticia  eiprobabit,  alque  sxinde  liquebit  quim  inaigmter,  um  in 
ditmoacendifl  morboruni  esaentiis,  quam  in  inedicamentis  quibus  eoa 
aggreJiuntur,  hallucinentur.  Cujus  rei  exemplum  salia  luculentum  habe- 
mus  in  repertione  aiimmi  illius  ad  febres  intermittentea  specifici,  Corticii 
PeraviMU.     (Ttactatut  dt  Podagra,  71.) 
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ihem.  It  simply  swept  them  away ;  but,  in  so  doing  it  swept 
dean  ont  of  mind  and  remembrance  many  far-fetched  notions 
of  them,  their  nature,  and  their  cure,  which  by  possibility  could 
not  be  true.  It  removed  notions  which  had  usurped  the  place 
of  efficient  causes,  but  it  did  not  substitute  truths  in  their  stead. 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  himdred  years,  what  do  we 
in  our  day  think  of  this  same  Peruvian  bark  P  Kext  to  opium, 
we  value  it  above  all  remedies  in  the  world.  But,  after  two 
hundred  years,  what  more  do  we  know  of  it  ?  Of  the  thing 
itself  we,  indeed,  know  more,  much  more — even  all,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  known.  Peruvian  bark  was  the  first  or  nearly  the 
first  of  vegetable  substances  used  in  medicine  upon  which 
ehemistry  essayed  its  power  of  analysis,  and  seized  and  sepa- 
rated the  simple  element  containing  all  its  curative  power. 
And  not  of  the  thing  itself  only,  but  also  of  its  curative  power, 
do  we  know  more,  infinitely  more.  And  the  one  knowledge 
has  led  the  way  to  the  other ;  for  mere  grains  of  this  simple 
element,  quinine,  were  found  curatively  equivalent  to  scruples 
and  drachms  of  the  bark.  And  hence  came  the  readier  use  of 
the  remedy,  and  then  its  larger  use ;  and  its  larger  use  has 
rapidly  multiplied  our  experience  of  its  curative  power.  But 
neither  scientific  experiment  upon  the  thing  itself,  nor  trial  of 
its  remedial  effects  during  two  hundred  years,  has  enabled  us 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  actually  at  work.  It  increases  nothing, 
and  diminishes  nothing.  It  neither  evacuates  nor  restrains. 
It  has  to  do  neither  with  bile,  or  with  urine  or  saUva ;  nor  with 
any  special  secretion.  It  neither  directly  soothes  nor  directly 
stimidates.  It  neither  puts  to  sleep  nor  keeps  awake.  It  works 
the  cure ;  but  it  does  nothing,  as  far  as  we  see,  prior,  prepara- 
tory, and  intermediate  to  the  cure  it  works. 

There  are  things  in  our  living  bodies  which  have  never  yet 
been  reached  or  touched  by  human  knowledge.  Much  of  health 
and  disease,  and  life  and  death  resides  in  these  things ;  and  the 
me^ns  and  instruments  of  health  and  disease,  and  of  life  and 
death,  are  largely  concerned  with  them.  What  strengthens 
and  weakens,  what  heals  and  injures,  what  preserves  and 
destroys,  even  all  food  and  all  medicine,  whether  for  good  or 
harm^  have  their  operation  more  or  less  in  this  region  of  things 
inscrutable.  Our  present  business  is  with  medicine ;  and  even 
of  the  remedies  which  we  imderstand  the  best,  and   choose 
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according  to  rational  indications,  and  are  able  to  guide,  f 
by  stage  in  tbe  work  we  wish  them  to  do,  there  is  not  i 
which  in  the  way  to  its  accomplished  purpose  does  not  do  » 
thing  beyond  or  beside  what  we  comprehend, 
for  awhile  of  it  and  its  operations  in  this  region  of  thingj 
inscrutable ;  we  cannot  follow  it  with  a  complete  int«lligenn 
of  what  it  does  from  first  to  last.  But  the  remedies  which 
fulfil  their  one  and  complete  work  of  cure  without  show  of 
doing  anything  whatever  prior  or  conducive  to  it,  even  specifiei 
or  special  remedies,  afford  the  surest  conWction  of  a  region  of 
vital  operations  beyond  the  range  and  reach  of  our  knowledge. 

Yet  we  must  not  make  our  ignorance  of  how  the  spedi&l 
remedy  cures  a  bar  to  our  use  of  it.  Our  knowledge  of  all 
remedies,  in  the  gradations  and  progress  of  their  working,  i) 
incomplete ;  so  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  just  distinctioo 
between  specifics  and  cure  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-specifiu 
and  treatment  on  the  other,  would  be,  that  of  the  former  n 
know  absolutely  nothing  but  the  bare  result,  and  of  the  latter 
we  know  both  the  result  and  something  of  the  way  they  trotel 
to  it.  But  this  something  may  be  very  much  or  very  little; 
yet,  be  it  much  or  be  it  little,  we  are  naturally  proud  of  It- 
We  prefer  the  implements  which  wo  in  any  measure  guide  Vj 
our  eye  and  impel  by  the  force  of  our  right  baud,  to  those 
which  we  must  leave  from  first  to  last  to  their  own  self-workinf. 
and  trust  to  bare  e:£perience  for  the  result.  But  be  it  alnp 
remembered  what  is  our  calling.  Human  lives  are  given  ni 
in  charge ;  and  so  the  amount  and  certainty  of  benefit  wittiin 
reach  of  the  remedy  may  become  grounds  for  its  prefereiu 
before  any  knowledge  we  have  of  the  way  in  which  that  b 
come^s  to  pass.  It  will  not  do  to  set  up  the  conceit  of  a  1 
philosophy  against  the  moral  obligation  of  doing  good. 

In  medicine,  this  inscrutable  region  is  not  only  a  prdly 
large  one,  but  there  is  often  as  good  reason  for  trust  of 
things  transacted  therein  as  of  things  done  in  more  open  dij. 
And  no  disparagement  of  our  profession  is  contained  in  tlu* 
tXTtth.  A  vast  ejtperience  of  results  is  needed  as  the  ground* 
vork  of  a  sound  faith  in  cure  by  specifics  and  special  remediea^ 
and  surely  such  experience  is  a  thing  at  least  not  o 
knowledge. 

f^Moifiot  or  q>ecittl  remedies  ilirays  seem  to  me  to  ooati 
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within  them  a  promise  or  prophecy  of  future  kuowledge,  waiting 
for  time  and  opportunity  and  suitable  minds  to  work  it  out. 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  results  are  so  full  of  benefit  to 
mankind,  that  they  are  allowed  to  have  a  premature  accom- 
plishment ;  and  so  we  are  put  in  trust  of  them  and  their  great 
power  and  mystery  of  doing  good,  and  find  ourselves  able  to 
use  them  aright  upon  the  simple  condition  of  a  large  general 
erperience.  Sut  the  work  is  greater  than  the  workman.  It 
must  be  so  at  present ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be  content. 
It  may  take  ages  to  bring  out  the  explanation  how  bark  cures 
an  ague ;  and  the  explanation,  when  it  comes,  may  carry  with 
it  the  discovery  of  new  physiological  truths.  But  these  truths, 
known  at  last,  may  leave  the  practical  uses  of  the  remedy  where 
Qiey  were.  Thus,  for  wise  ends,  things  seem  to  work  in  an 
inverted  order ;  and  the  uses  of  knowledge  take  precedence  of 
knowledge  itself. 
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IV.— Cuke. 


THE  VAST  USE  OF  nKCHONA  BOTH  AS  A  SINGLE  SPEcmC  A!(l» 
AS  A  SPECIAL  AUXILIAKY  TO  OTHER  REMEDIES. — THE  rSK  OF 
OTHER  SUBST.ANCES  AS  SPECIFIC  OR  AS  SPECIAL  REMEDIB!.— 
TIIEIR  SECRET  OPERATION  IS  THEIR  COMMON  CHARAfTERimC. 
— OF  POISONS,  AN'1>  THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  HINDER  THEIK 
SUFFICIENT  TRIAL  AS  SPECIAL  REMEDIES. — OF  COMMON  BEME- 
DIBS,  ^ITIICn  SEEM  OCCASIONALLY  TO  HAVE  A  SPEITAL  FOWER- 

It  is  wonderful  how  multitudinous  are  the  uaes  of  cinckooi; 
and  in  all  its  uses  it  is  atill  a  specific  or  special  remedy.  It  ii 
the  type  of  remedies  that  cure,  in  all  their  powers,  degieM, 
and  ways  of  curing,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least.  It  cures 
single-handed  and  alone  far  beyond  what  can  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  remedy.  Thus  it  is  the  greatest  of  specifics.  And 
it  supplies,  by  a  virtue  of  its  own,  the  shortcoming  of  otkr  . 
medicines  to  remove  the  disease  and  restore  to  health,  i  * 
and  more  effectually  than  any  other  special  remedy.  Thus  Kl| 
the  greatest  of  special  auxiliaries. 

Here  and  elsewhere,  and  in  all  the  known  world,  expc 
has  the  same  report  to  make  of  cinchona  and  its  specific  p 
to  cure  alone  and  absolutely,  and  also  of  the  special  help  it  la 
to  give  other  remedies  in  curing  diseases  which  would  go 
uncured  without  it.  The  renown  of  cinchona  is  ubiquitoaa, 
because  the  diseases  which  it  cures  are  found  everywhere— 
diseases  bred  of  noxious  things,  which  come  from  earth  and 
sky  and  changeful  seasons. 

If  a  man  visit  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  he  takes  witli 
him  plenty  of  quinine  as  the  safeguard  of  his  existence ;  for  it 
is  in  those  regions  that  he  is  sure  to  encounter,  in  greater 
frequency  and  force  than  at  home,  all  the  diseases  over  whiclt 
it  exercises  a  specific  or  special  power.  The  fruits  of  lie 
ground,  springing  up  without  the  helping  hand  of  man'^ 
labour,  seem  to    witness  against  the   truth   of  the  primeif 
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sentence.  Their  gift  is  eminently  gratuitous;  it  is  neither 
worked  for,  nor  paid  for,  nor  asked  for.  There  is  no  sweat  of 
the  brow  in  procuring  it.  But  "  the  sweat  of  the  brow  "  spoke 
and  prophesied  of  other  and  higher  industries  than  the  labour 
of  our  handsy  to  become  ministers  of  our  well-being.  The  good 
gifts  are  fatally  tainted.  To  free  them  from  their  eyil,  or  to 
find  the  antidotes ;  to  take  them  and  use  them  without  hurt ; 
to  live  by  them  and  not  die  by  them, — this  has  been  the  labour 
of  man's  mind — ^the  sweat  of  his  better  brow — for  centuries. 
And  thus  the  primeval  sentence  stands  firm  as  ever. 

Now  bear  in  mind  what  ague  is,  and  what  are  its  kindred 
diseases ;  and  what  the  remedial  power  of  quinine  over  it  and 
them ;  and  then  think  of  other  diseases  common  to  the  whole 
earth — more  frequent,  indeed^  and  oftener  epidemic,  and  oftener 
fiettal,  in  some  than  in  other  climates,  but  met  with,  and  epidemic, 
and  £Ettal,  in  all  by  turns.  Think  of  dysentery  and  cholera  and 
influenza,  as  they  are  called,  and  all  their  formidable  kindred ; 
and,  finally,  conceive  that  for  dysentery,  cholera,  influenza,  all 
the  world  over,  we  had  as  sure  a  single-handed  specific  as 
quinine  for  ague,  and  as  hopeful  a  special  remedy  for  their 
kindred  diseases  as  quinine  for  the  kindred  of  ague ;  verily, 
three  such  remedies  added  to  our  stock,  each  in  its  own  large 
sphere  of  operation  the  rival  of  quinine,  would  immensely 
diminish  the  amount  of  premature  death  and  early  incapacity 
in  the  whole  human  race.  But  quinine  stands  alone  ;  there  is 
nothing  like  it  or  second  to  it. 

Now  my  experience  of  what  quinine  will  do  as  an  absolute 
specific  goes  for  nothing,  compared  with  that  possessed  by 
surgeons  of  almost  every  British  settlement  abroad.  Therefore 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  it  as  such. 

But  here  in  England  there  is  immense  use  made  of  quinine 
by  physicians.  As  an  absolute  specific,  indeed,  for  a  particular 
disease,  we  have  employed  it  less  and  less  as  aguish  districts 
have  been  more  and  more  drained  of  their  endemics.  As  an 
occasional  specific  or  special  remedy  for  diseases  which  at 
certain  times  and  seasons  are  unaccountably  found  curable  by 
it,  we  still  employ  it  largely ;  and  yet  more  largely  we  find 
ourselves  resorting  to  it  as  the  special  auxiliary  of  other 
remedies  in  our  management  of  various  diseases. 

But  there  are  other  substances  used  from  time  to  time  by 
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all  of  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bpecial  power  they  have  of  dealing 
with  diseases  curatively,  either  single-handed  or  as  anxiliariai 
to  other  remedies.  All  physicians  have  given  mercury  in 
syphilis,  and  cured  it ;  arsenic  for  leprosy,  and  cured  it ;  cd- 
chicum  for  gout,  and  cured  it ;  iodide  of  potuaaium  for  bron- 
chocele  and  periosteal  nodes,  and  cured  them.  Here  ii  4 
formidable  array  of  diseases,  and  a  goodly  array  of  apedil 
remedies  and  cures ;  and  if  these  several  remedies  were  ahwlato 
specifics  for  the  several  diseases,  there  would  be,  as  far  as  tb^ 
are  concerned,  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  a  happy  end  too,  U 
between  physicians  and  mankind.  The  world  would  luTi 
nothing  more  to  ask  of  us.  Our  duty  would  be  complete,  and 
we  might  hand  over  these  same  diseases  to  the  pure  pathologist 
hoping  at  the  same  time  that  the  remarkable  fact  of  caok 
having  in  Nature  one  sure  antidote  would  be  for  him  a  gmt 
point  to  start  from  in  search  of  their  essence,  and  thus  scienoa  ■ 
and  humanity  be  both  gainers  alike  in  the  end. 

But  of  remedies  such  as  these,  even  if  they  were  absolult 
specifies,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  hut  prescribe  them  afid'. 
register  their  curative  effects,  it  would  look  strangely  incurioM 
to  have  nothing  more  either  to  think  or  to  say. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  he  remarked  is  this,  that  of  suoh 
remedies — remedies  specifically  or  specially  curative  in  ll* 
sense  understood— physicians  have  greatly  increased 
number  and  the  use  of  late  years,  upon  grounds,  I  preaunW 
sufficiently  safe  and  trustworthy.  And  if  the  fact  of  one  aai 
the  same  disease  cured  uniformly  or  almost  uniformly  hy  e 
and  the  same  remedy,  as  in  the  single  instance  of  ague  a 
quinine,  be  taken  to  point  to  some  great  pathological  1 
hitherto  undiscovered,  the  like  fact,  when  it  comes  to  be  predv 
cated  of  many  several  diseases  and  many  several  remedlisi 
denotes  a  whole  region  of  still  occult  pathological  truths.  B 
wherever  it  bo  within  our  bodies  that  these  truths  have  thi 
place,  wherever  they  live  and  exercise  a  living  force  at 
agency,  common  ohsnralioti  has  not  reached  ;  yet  it  has  seorchsi 
hard,  and  done  its  best  within  its  own  possible  sphere.  Bd 
there  is  a  sphere  beyond ;  and  this  science  has  found  the  rae« 
and  implements  to  penetrate,  and  there  it  has  traced  ai 
grasped  a  few  elements  of  disease  and  a  few  substances,  wholhfl 
remedial  or  poisonous.     The  moans  used  are  chemistry  and  ti^ 
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microscope ;  the  sphere  reached  and  unlocked  is  that  of  the 
blood  and  the  tissues. 

Doubtless,  great  things,  miniatcring  both  to  boalth  and  to 
disease,  are  being  constantly  transacted  within  this  sphere, 
while  ihey  give  no  notice  of  themselves  during  their  progress, 
but  only  by  their  accomplishment.  And  it  may  be  well  believed 
that  remedies  also  which  simply  cure,  have  this  for  their  secret 
laboratory.  Specific  and  special  remedies  seem  to  have  it  almost 
as  a  condition  of  success  that  their  operation  should  be  secret 

We  see  how  great  a  subject  is  this  cure  of  diseases  by  special 
remedies,  and  how  it  becomes  fuller  and  fuller  of  interest  the 
more  we  think  of  it.  But  the  interest  is  of  diSbrent  kinds. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  contains  a  mine  of  physiological  and 
pathological  truths,  if  wo  could  but  reach  it ;  while  it  displays 
upon  the  surface  abundant  proofs  of  the  weakness  and  credulity 
of  medical  men,  from  which  we  would  willingly  turn  away  if 
we  could. 

But  the  subject  cannot  be  systematised  as  a  whole.  Some 
of  its  moat  important  facts  can  only  be  fairly  stated,  without 
any  attempt  to  force  them  into  compliance  with  prevailing 
theories. 

In  our  times  poisons  have  been  largely  pressed  into  the 
service  of  medicine ;  but  upon  what  terms  ?  Are  they  to  be 
considered  as  special  remedies  for  ciiriii;/  certain  diseases  secretly 
and  mysteriously,  it  matters  not  how,  if  experience  only  give 
suflicient  warrant  that  tbey  can  cure  them  ?  Or  as  remedies 
for  treating  diseases,  remedies  rationally  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
operations,  which  we  form  some  notion  of  from  our  knowledge 
of  their  common,  i.e.  their  poisonous  effects !'  These  may  seem 
idle  questions ;  for  practically  it  all  comes  to  tho  same  thing. 
And  physicians,  however  it  may  please  them  to  account  for  the 
results,  have  all  one  care  in  using  these  substances ;  namely, 
that  in  their  way  to  become  remedies  they  do  not  fatally  show 
themselves  to  be  poisons.  By  some  mode  or  measure  of  pre- 
scribing them,  wc  seek  to  cheat  them  of  their  poisonous  and 
insure  their  remedial  effects. 

It  is  a  hard  sentence  to  utter,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
ttiero  is  nothing  of  which  the  physician  need  be  so  jealous  as 
his  knowledge.  Lot  the  knowledge  be  ever  so  sound,  and 
consequently  the  desire  and  temptation  to  turn  it  to  use  ever  so 
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great,  the  conditions  of  medical  practice  are  often  such  m  Id 
make  ite  use  dangerous  or  impossible.  We  have- iUustration  al 
hand  in  our  present  subject  of  what  is  meant,  which  it  is  wortli 
while  to  pursue. 

The  doctrine  of  poleons,  or  toxicology  (as  it  ia  called)  hoi 
greatly  helped  pathology.  But  how  for  has  it  helped  tlie 
practice  of  medicine  ?  Toxicology,  making  search  for  the 
eubstftQces  in  which  it  deals,  after  their  application  to  the  body, 
has  traced  and  found  some  of  them  deposited  and  at  rest  within 
the  tissues,  and  some  moving  and  circulating  with  the  blooi 
Thus  it  has  discloeed  a  new  sphere  of  their  operations.  And 
as  of  many  poisons,  so  of  many  medicines ;  for  poisons  and 
medicines  are  oftentimes  the  same  substances  given  with  difc  _ 
rent  intents ;  and,  being  the  same,  their  operations,  whetl 
for  evil  or  for  good,  must,  one  would  think,  be  always  in  11 
same  sphere.  Thus,  beyond  these  particular  substances,  a  d 
intimation  arises  concerning  some  others,  even  our  most  powt 
All  and  summary,  and  hitherto  mysterious  agents  of  core,  t' 
Uwy  possibly  may  have  their  operations  in  this  sphere  also,  0 
tliat  here  they  meet  the  first  and  finer  and  governing  elai 
of  ibe  diseeae,  and  here  they  comiteract  them. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  medicine  and  its  efFeots  wixM'' 

B-^HiTe  abundant  illustration  from  poisoning    and  its  eSecU: 

I  ^Mt  airdicine,  even  practical  medicine,  would  learn  skill  ind 

I  from  toxicolt^y.     Bolb  bring  their  means  to  bear 

aaaa  lining  body,  and  iho^  means  are  often  the  nW 

I  Wd  oAm  miM^  alike.    They  dwell  so  to  speak)  in  cloae  no^- 

WulHtod.    lltey  s^e  thor  labours,  and  ply  their  e: 

vildaK  a^tt  uaA  hmimg,  and  knowledge  of  each  uthw. 

ounol  ha,  «M  vmU  tkiak,  h«t  that  inoCnictiTe  hints  i 

WitMMftltj  paoinig  hetovoa  thcM,  and   toxicology   be  1 

B«t  the  fact  is  otherwise.    The 

I  «{  eatk  an  as  totally  dilfenent  that  yoo 

r«MM«r(mBln»6«B«MtDtlkeoth^.     Whatdoesill 

r  «l  foinanf  Vr  efnm  fcneh  v  of  the  naea  of  opiom 

S9    Hwtokaihrilii^^Ekly  leant.     The  fe« 

■irf IwilHhiH  Vril>  II  riwunyer  Je«ign«ily,whichoccnr 

^«K  Mjr  tM«»  Imfital  m  A*  «Mn»  af  a  yev,  are  «Mmgh  to 

tjWiNiiirt  hwv  «•  Ul  ^iloMmii  fuL    Batahng 

~"  '  ~       we  and  theo 
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obligation  of  ministering  to  them,  is  required  to  teach  physicians 
the  infinite  remedial  uses  of  opium  and  the  skill  to  make  those 
uses  good. 

Take   arsenic,  strychnine,  corrosive   sublimate,  and  think 
what  the  g^iius  and  experimental  industry  of  toxicologists  have 
iaaght  us,  within  these  few  years,  of  the  sphere  and  mode  of 
their  operation  as   poisons.      Then,  take  arsenic,  strychnine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  think  of  them  as  medicines,  and  how 
physicians,  whenever  they  use  them,  are  obliged  to  handle 
them  as  if  they  had  still  no  knowledge  of  them  whatever,  and 
still  took  them  for  dark  mysterious  specifics.     For,  understand- 
ing all  the  characteristic  effects  of  each  as  poisons  upon  the 
living  body,  they  are  daily  and  hourly  on  the  alert  to  bar  and 
exclude  them.     They  so  measure  their  dose  as  to  keep  it  down 
helow  the   possibility  of  producing  the  least  sensible  effect. 
They  exclude  all  that  is  known  of  them  as  calculable,  for  fear 
of   poisoning,  and  they  rest  in  what  is  unknown  and  inap- 
preciable for  the  sake  of  curing.     Poisoning  and  healing  work 
by  the  same  means  to  different  ends  ;  but  the  end  of  each  so 
imposes   its   own  conditions  upon  the  mode  and  measure   of 
dealing  with  the  means,  that  the  use  of  them  lays  open  know- 
ledge to  us  in  the  one  case,  and  closes  it  against  us  in  the  other. 
Poisons,  be  it  always  remembered,  are  esteemed  poisons,  not 
because  they  are  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues  after  the 
man  is  dead,  but  because,  while  he  yet  lives,  they  damage  or 
spoil  the  working  of  organs  by  which  pre-eminently  he  holds 
his  life ;  because  they  kill  the  brain,  they  kill  the  spinal  marrow, 
they  kill  the  heart,  or  because  they  go  near  to  killing  them. 
Poisons  are  poisons  in  their  living  signification ;  and,  however 
much  more  may  be  known  about  them,  this  living  signification 
must  always  be  the  exact  rule  and  measure  of  their  use  as 
remedies. 

All  medicine  is  practised  upon  this  condition,  "  Harm  not 
man's  life ;"  or  if  present  harm  must  needs  be,  let  it  be  such 
as  will  be  made  up  for  by  good  to  come,  and  so  man's  life  suffer 
no  detriment  in  the  end.  But  toxicology  has  life  abandoned  to 
its  experiments — ^brute  life  absolutely ;  and  as  for  human  life, 
toxicology  is  at  hand  to  witness  all  forms  of  violence  which 
crime  or  accident  can  inflict  upon  it,  and  to  study  the  ruins 
they  have  left  when  life  is  gone. 
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My  own  experience  in  this  class  of  remedies  amouatB  almosl 
to  nothing ;  for  I  confess  myself  altogether  a  coward  in  ths 
use  of  them.  But  as  what  a  man  does  only  once  in  his  life  is 
memorable  to  himself,  and  be  is  naturally  apt  to  make  muoli  of 
it ;  so  to  me  is  tbe  single  occasion  in  which  I  ever  emplojei 
atrychnine  as  a  remedy.  Let  this  be  my  excuse  for  mentioning 
it;  lor  the  result  only  shows  how  magnanimous  the  panant 
may  be,  and  how  pusillanimous  tbe  physician. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  came  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  a  fine,  tall,  intelligent  fellow,  at  the  prim* 
of  life,  with  both  bis  wrists  paralytic  and  useless.  He  wu  l 
painter.  He  suggested  his  own  remedy ;  the  same  remedy 
which,  eighteen  months  before,  when  he  was  just  as  bad  m  bi 
now  was,  bad,  by  hia  own  account,  perfectly  cured  bim.  Tlii* 
remedy  was  strychnine.  He  bad  been  in  the  Manchest* 
Infirmary,  under  the  excellent  care  of  Dr.  Bardsley,  who  hii 
prescribed  it  and  superintended  its  use.  The  result  was  tlw 
happiest  possible.  He  returned  to  his  trade,  and  handled  !i» 
brush  as  well  as  ever. 

Upon  such  showing,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  man  M* 
request :  so,  committing  him  to  tbe  charge  and  frequent  v: 
of  a  trusty  student,  I  prescribed  him  strychnine.  Wdll 
things  went  on  bravely  with  tbe  patient,  but  nervously  wi4 
me.  Never  was  man  so  happy  as  he.  He  had  perfect  faith  9 
the  remedy,  and  was  constantly  interested  in  speculating  upo 
the  progress  of  bis  recovery.  At  my  visits,  ho  woa  alwqi 
urgent  with  me  to  increase  the  dose  of  strychnine,  and  get  d 
quicker  with  his  cure.  And  now  he  began  to  have  involunto^ 
twitcbiDgs  of  the  extremities,  especially  by  night,  which  I 
thought  denoted  the  favourable  operation  of  the  remedy,  aa 
entitled  him  to  have  more  of  it.  One  day,  I  found  him  hs^ 
above  measure ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  nigh^  i 
convulsion  had  lifted  him  clean  out  of  bed,  and  flung  1' 
bodily  on  the  floor  of  the  ward.  This  was  to  him  a  ei 
presage  of  recovery ;  and  must  be  to  me,  he  thought,  an  il 
sistible  argument  for  a  bolder  use  of  the  special  remedy. 
therefore  was  his  disappointment,  when  he  found  me  piui 
lanimous  enough  to  order  that  for  the  present  it  shoidd  \ 
suspended  altogether.  The  next  day  my  patient  was  gone ;  I 
had  positively  run  away.     He  left  rae  his  good  wishes  at  1 
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departure,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  small  opinion  he 
had  of  B  phyeician  "  who,"  he  said,  "  could  cure  his  disease  if 
he  would,  but  he  would  not," 

What  a  subject  of  contrasts  and  opposites  is  this  of  special 
and  spGciSc  remedies  1  We  find  ourselves  dealing  rarely  and 
reluctantly  with  deadly  poisons.  We  wait  and  look  on  with 
fear  and  trembling,  while  they  are  at  work,  upon  their  doubtful 
and  dangerous  trials.  And  then  we  learn,  on  credible  report, 
that  certain  harmless  familiar  things,  which  we  have  used  all 
the  days  of  our  lives,  doing  no  wonders  with  them,  but  yet  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  a  common  way,  turn  out  to  have  special 
or  specific  virtues  which  nobody  ever  dreamt  of.  Itemcdiea  of 
common  use  have  gained  from  time  to  time  the  credit  of  a 
specific  or  special  use;  valued  and  familiarly  employed  for 
their  known  power  over  certain  indications,  and  frequent  sharers 
in  the  treatment  of  whatever  diseases,  be  they  many  or  few, 
are  wont  to  present  these  indications ;  they  are  all  at  once 
reputed  to  possess,  moreover,  a  curalicc  power  over  some  one 
disease  in  particular.  The  authorities  or  sponsors  for  these 
facts  aro  beyond  all  question ;  and  thus  old  remedies  gain 
renown  for  their  new  virtues,  and  come  largely  into  use  for 
new  purposes. 

Some  years  ago,  my  friends  at  Guy's  announced  to  me  that 
lemon-juice  was  a  cure  for  acute  rheumatism ;  and  my  friends 
at  St.  Bartholomew's,  that  tinctura  ferri  muriatis  was  a  cure 
for  erysipelas.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  present  evidence  was 
sufficient  for  the  fact  thus  far.  There  was  the  disease,  and  there 
was  the  remedy.  The  remedy  was  given,  and  the  disease 
ceased  sooner  than  according  to  common  expectation. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  experience  of  these  two  great 
hospitals  has  continued  to  run  in  the  same  groove  ever  since ; 
that  lemon-juice  still  cures  acute  rheumatism  at  Guy's,  and 
tinctura  ferri  muriatis  still  cures  erysipelas  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
If  the  case  be  really  so,  then  can  these  two  remedies  justly 
claim  the  rank  of  specifics,  each  for  its  disease  respectively.  If 
it  be  not  so,  then  they  arc  no  specifics  for  the  particular 
diseases,  but  remedies  onli/  upon  conditiom,  though  the  con- 
ditions were  past  finding  out.  Here  we  have  great  mysteries. 
Wo  have  remedies  analysing  diseases  into  something  more  than 
we  know,  or  diseases  analysing  the  operations  of  remedies  into 
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something  beyond  the  uses  of  experience.  At  all  eTenta,  the 
things  we  witness  are  realities ;  not  visible  and  tangible,  indeed, 
but  still  realities  to  be  traced  and  acknowledged  in  their 
practical  bearings,  and  to  be  dealt  with  and  used  from  tiine  to 
time,  but  very  cautiously  reasoned  upon. 

They  suggest  that  the  diseases  spoken  of,  as  well  as  other 
and  even  all  diseases,  are  often  more  than  their  symptoms 
declare  them  to  be,  and  that  they  contain  some  element  beyond 
our  knowledge.  This  element  may  be  occasional  only ;  and  yet, 
when  it  occurs,  the  part  which  it  plays  may,  for  the  time,  be  so 
essential  to  the  entire  disease,  that  the  remedy  which  can  iwdi 
the  single  element  deals  curatiyely  with  the  whole. 

And  further,  they  suggest  concerning  remedies,  even  the 
commonest  and  those  of  which,  as  we  fancy,  we  know  the 
most,  that  we  do  not  know  all ;  that  each  may  have  powen  in 
reserve  beyond  the  reckonings  of  our  maturest  experience^  and 
a  possible  sphere  of  operation  beyond  our  deepest  reaearcL 

But  suddenly  let  the  element  which  we  have  supposed  be 
withdrawn,  and  at  once  the  medicine  which  did  wonders  is  mert» 
the  disease  becomes  again  its  common  self,  and  the  specific  ii 
reduced  to  a  common  remedy. 
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V. — Cure. 

KBW  SPECIAL  REMEDIES  :  TO  BE  RIGIDLY  TESTED  BEFORE  THEIR 
TRUSTWORTHINESS  IS  ADMITTED. — EXAMPLE  OF  M.  LOUIS. — 
SUCH  REMEDIES^  LONG  USED  AND  TRUSTED,  AND  AT  LENGTH 
PROVED  WORTHLESS,  ARE  DISCREDITABLE  TO  THE  COMMON 
8BNSB  OF  PHYSICIANS,  AND  DENOTE  THEIR  FAULTY  EDUCA- 
TION. 

How  fSeir  we  are  called  upon  to  employ  remedies  whicli  come  to 
UB  tram  time  to  time  with  the  repute  of  a  special  power  to  cure 
certain  diseases,  is  an  important  and  difficult  question.  I  say 
emphatically,  remedies  to  cure.  New  remedies  to  act  upon  this 
or  that  particular  organ  and  its  functions — new  anodynes  and 
sedatiyes,  new  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  or  purgatives — are  put  to 
quick  and  easy  proof,  and  the  commonest  observation  cannot 
well  err  therein.  They  need  only  be  given  to  a  few  different 
patients,  and  the  question  is  soon  settled  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them.  Besides,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  there  may  be  substances  unknown,  or  little 
known,  or  unaccoimtably  neglected  by  the  profession  at  large, 
which,  being  put  to  the  proof,  may  turn  out  to  have  a  power 
over  certain  organs  of  our  body  and  their  functions.  These 
may  be  at  length  taken  up  by  particular  physicians,  who,  from 
practice,  learn  to  use  them  skilfully ;  and  in  their  hands  they 
are  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  procuring  sleep,  or  assuaging 
pain,  or  raising  or  depressing  the  pulse,  better  than  the  remedies 
ordinarily  in  use  for  such  purposes. 

Indeed,  any  new  remedy  of  this  sort  is  well  worth  knowing 
and  trying ;  for  it  may  help  us  in  the  successful  treatment  of 
twenty  different  diseases.  But  the  remedy  which  can  achieve 
the  summary  cure  of  the  single  disease  is  the  thing  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned. 

Now,  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  suspicion  possesses  me  that 
physicians  from  time  immemorial  have  prescribed,  and  still  go 
on  prescribing  remedies,  upon  the  credit  they  have   got  of 
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curing  particular  diseases,  without  the  least  reasonable  evidence 
that  the  remedies  ever  did  anything  of  the  sort.  The  improTed 
education  of  which  we  boast  in  our  day  ought  to  have  made  lu 
less  easy  recipients  of  traditional  errors,  and  more  cautious  in 
fabricating  new  ones  of  our  own,  and  handing  them  on  as  eril 
gifts  to  our  posterity.     But  it  is  not  so. 

When  I  was  physician  to  a  large  hospital,  having  then  the 
opportunity,  it  seemed  almost  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  gain 
an  independent  experience  of  sundry  remedies  which  were  much 
employed,  with  various  degrees  of  credulity  or  faith  in  their 
curative  powers.  Indeed,  I  tried  to  do  so ;  but  (doubtless,  from 
some  fault  of  my  own)  I  did  not  get  on  well  with  my  task. 
Perhaps  I  was  unduly  sceptical,  or  not  patient  enough;  or 
perhaps  I  was  both.  For  men  do  not  go  to  work  with  the  same 
good  will  to  detect  what  they  suspect  will  turn  out  an  error,  as 
to  ooutirm  what  they  hope  to  find  a  truth.  Moreover,  in  medi- 
eino  (what  men  are  scarcely  aware  of  until  they  become  some- 
what severely  practical),  it  requires  as  much  labour  and  time 
fairly  to  lay  hold  of  an  error,  and  uproot  it,  and  have  done  with 
it,  us  to  learn  and  settle  a  truth,  and  abide  by  it.  It  i» 
commonly  to  ^what  are  called)  chronic  diseases  that  remedies 
said  to  x^iifY  have  their  application;  each  case  spreading  itsdf 
over  a  lon^  tinu\  is  a  case  of  mixed  evidence;  and,  though  a 
simple  manor  of  fact  is  at  issue*  that  evidence  must  be  equally 
)^^ne  into,  on  whichever  side  the  verdict  mav  be  in  the  end. 
1ler.ee  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  numerous  articles  still 
enour.\lvr  eur  m:i:eria  medica,  and  still  pass  for  being  able  to 
do  Sk^ino:h:r.p  or  other  extraordiaary,  simply  on  account  of  the 
Jr.tlr.*:o  tir.:e  Ar.i  trouKe  tii:  wotild  be  needed  to  prove  them 
u::erA  vo.rtV.ossi, 

^Vho:x  rcKiivtu^s  olAlming.  hvjwever  £ilsely,a  special  curative 
jv\\vr.  hAw  Sv::  bri:  i:i  U3i?*  ii  is  almost  impossible  ever  to 
J^^5  rul  s*^"  ticiu.  Tieir  ^se  li^a  becomes  a  good  deal  like 
>fc  >,*:  ;h.^  ^r*r,v.^  o:  ^Iv^ttl Axvi  w.xili  i»  played  by  a  crowd.  The 
*.>.*,;;  ;^\\vV  v.^\l  r.i-v^fr  fill  to  tie  rr?;i!id:  there  are  so  many  to 
Xr.,vX  ;:  AVc.t  diui  i'^fc  ::  ».  Bat*  oq  such  tenna,  it  is  a 
*;.\\*i*\  C**"A  -'^  r^tii'er  z:.*  cas^f  «  aIL  and  anr  l^t-handed 

Ns'>*  V4  ;*  vct'.x  xjvc:  tijftr  ira  £rm?dacii«»i  into  piaetke 
»^J  «|\v^  :\t«w^5^?^  xrv  t;?  >r  aajias^bllj  *-r^— I'wi^J  ud  dealt 
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with.  In  their  trial,  physicians  of  hospitals  collectively  have 
it  in  their  power  to  become  to  some  extent  the  safeguards  of 
the  profession  ;  and  even  individual  physicians  might  do  some- 
thing to  help  us.  Those  especially  who  have  bestowed  much 
time  and  thought  upon  the  investigation  of  particular  diseases, 
whatever  positive  truths  they  may  fortunately  discover  or 
explain,  should  consider  their  task  still  unfinished  until  they 
have  pointed  out  the  stumbling-blocks  of  false  facts,  false 
opinions,  and  false  remedies  ;  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them 
alL  Strong  in  our  esteem  for  the  truths  they  have  taught  us, 
they  would  have  equal  authority  in  exposing  error.  But  then 
they  must  not  do  it  magisterially.  They  must  admit  us  into 
their  confidence,  and  make  us  sharers  in  their  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

There  is  a  living  physician  who  has  made  his  profession 
doubly  his  debtors ;  for  not  only  upon  whatever  subject  he  has 
written  has  he  imparted  to  us  new  knowledge,  but,  what  is 
better  even  than  new  knowledge,  he  has  by  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  it  given  us,  moreover,  a  constant  pattern  to  follow, 
whereby  each  of  us  may  pursue  his  own  subject  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully. This  physician  is  M.  Louis.  Now  that  disease  which 
18  pre-eminently  the  scourge  and  terror  of  mankind  has  been  to 
M.  Louis  the  chosen  subject  of  thought  and  of  research  during 
half  his  life,  even  pulmonary  consumption.  And  when,  for 
this  pulmonary  consumption,  he  comes  to  take  account  of  all 
that  in  his  experience  art  can  do,  he  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  its  resources  are  limited  to  the  one  sphere  of  treatment. 
The  sum  of  his  own  experience  is  in  treating,  not  in  curing  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  deems  his  work  incomplete  imtil  he  has 
reviewed  the  professed  experience  and  success  of  others  in  the 
way  of  cure.  Thus,  with  a  patience  and  impartiality  worthy  of 
all  praise,  he  passes  in  review  ten  different  substances  which, 
under  the  shelter  of  good  names  and  of  seeming  matters  of 
fact,  had  gained  the  credit  of  a  special  power  for  the  cure  of 
phthisis. 

The  ten  substances  are — 1,  protioduret  of  iron ;  2,  chloride 
of  sodium ;  3,  carbonate  of  potash ;  4,  sal  ammoniac ;  5,  chlo- 
ride of  lime;  6,  chlorine  gas;  7,  digitalis;  8,  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  9,  creasote ;  10,  iodine.  Of  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote, 
and  iodine,  he  considers  it  only  necessary  to  remark  the  utter 
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insufficiency  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  come  recommend 
to  UB  as  having  power  to  cure  conaumption,  and  then  leaxea 
them  without  a  trial.  Of  chloride  of  sodium,  induced  by  hit 
respect  for  M.  Latour,  who  had  introduced  it  and  emphatically 
recommended  it,  he  made  large  trial.  He  gave  it  to  every 
phthisical  patient  admitted  under  hia  care  into  the  Hotel  Dieo 
for  five  months  successively ;  and  in  all  that  time  he  did  not 
observe  anv  clionge  or  amelioration  in  their  condition  which 
could  be  fairly  accredited  to  the  remedy.  He  saw  nothing,  in 
short,  which  is  not  constantlv  aeon  in  phthisical  patients  placed 
under  the  same  circumsfancea,  and  submitted  to  different  treat- 
ment. He  complains  of  the  scanty  and  insufficient  details  b 
M.  Latour'a  cases  brought  forward  to  recommend  the  remedy. 
Of  carbonate  of  potiiah,  recommended  by  M.  Pascal  of  SItm- 
burg  with  such  poverty  of  detail  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  for 
what  disease  it  waa  really  given,  though  professed  to  be  given 
for  phthisis,  he  fairly  excuses  himself  from  making  any  trial. 
Of  sal  ammoniac  or  hydrochloratc  of  ammonia,  recommended  by 
M.  Cloaa  of  Stuttgard,  and  of  chloride  of  lime  by  Dr.  Hirzoy 
of  Posen,  as  curative  agents  in  phthisis,  he  points  to  the  brevity 
with  which  their  cases  are  related  to  be  auob  that  they  could 
hardly  expect  either  to  be  believed  or  followed.  Three  sob- 
stances  remain,  upon  which  be  dwells  at  considerable  length. 
These  are  protioduret  of  iron,  digitalis,  and  chlorine  gas.  The 
care  and  patience  and  earnestness  with  which  M,  Louis  betakes 
himself  to  treat  of  the  first  of  these,  the  protioduret  of  iron, 
are  remarkable.  He  starts  with  an  evident  desire  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  favourable  result ;  for  be  knew  and  highly  regarded 
M.  Dupasquier  of  Lyons,  who  introduced  it  into  practice,  and 
had  employed  it  with  much  reputed  success  for  several  years. 
Having  iirst  taken  care  to  make  sure  of  the  purity  of  the 
remedy,  51.  Louis  administered  it  to  upwards  of  sixty  patienU 
labouring  under  phthisis  in  all  its  stages,  and  in  no  single  case 
did  he  observe  any  improvement  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
new  agent.  Ho  cannot  refrain  from  confessing  his  hoaeit 
surprise  and  disappointment  that,  after  the  fairest  trial,  it 
should  have  utterly  failed  in  his  bands.  Of  digitahs,  it 
appears  that  M.  Bayle  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  in 
it  as  a  cure  for  phthisis — not  that  he  had  reached  it  by  experi- 
ment.    Ho  had  collected  the  evidence  of  twelve  eminent  phf*. 
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sicians,  resulting  in  the  conclusion  that^  of  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  cases  treated  by  digitalis^  eighty-three  recovered,  thirty-five 
experienced  benefit  permanent  or  temporary,  and  thirty-three 
no  benefit  at  all.  And  this  conclusion  (or  something  near  it) 
M.  Bayle  thought  himself  in  all  reason  bound  to  accept,  upon 
a  choice  of  alternatives ;  namely,  to  believe  that  eighty-three 
cases  (or  thereabout)  of  phthisis  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-one 
were  cured  by  digitalis,  rather  than  believe  that  twelve  men  of 
reputation  and  honour  were  mistaken  in  their  diagnosis  of  the 
disease.  But  all  these  eminent  authorities  seem  to  have  lived 
prior  to  the  use  of  auscultation ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement 
either  of  their  honesty  .or  their  skill  to  believe  them  quite  mis- 
taken, since  they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  a  sure  diagnosis. 
This  is  M.  Louis'  view  of  the  question,  and  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  experiments  purposely  to  settle  it.  During 
a  dozen  years  he  had  prescribed  digitalis  to  a  few  patients  from 
time  to  time,  without  any  positive  result ;  and  the  occasional 
trials  of  others  had  been  alike  unsatisfactory.  To  make  the 
heart  beat  slower  by  digitalis,  and  so  believe  oneself  remedy- 
ing consumption,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  think 
of  improving  the  weather  by  playing  tricks  with  the  baro- 
meter, or  altering  the  real  time  of  day  by  tampering  with  the 
dock. 

Chlorine  gas,  administered  by  inhalation,  once  gained  much 
repute  for  the  cure  of  consumption ;  and  M.  Louis  takes  certain 
cases,  twelve  in  number,  brought  forward  by  M.  Cottereau,  as 
the  most  interesting  within  his  reach,  and  makes  careful  examina- 
tion of  them  one  by  one.  To  these  examinations  I  would  in- 
vite attention,  as  specimens  of  what  is  rarely  met  with  in 
medical  literature,  and  of  what  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  no  organ  of  our  body 
except  the  lungs.  Each  of  them  is  a  study  in  itself.  It  makes 
exact  and  discriminative  analysis,  by  auscultatory  signs  and 
general  symptoms,  of  consumption  and  of  other  diseases,  as 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  actually  co-existing  together  during 
life;  of  their  unequal  rates  of  progress,  and  of  the  different 
effects  wrought  upon  each  by  the  impression  of  medicines,  and 
the  cessation  and  disappearance  of  the  one  while  the  other 
remains  in  its  chronic  state.  Thus  the  conclusion  results,  that 
many  of  the  cases  in  question  were  a  complex  of  pneumonia  or 
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pleurisy  and  a  certain  amount   of   tubercles :    the   acute  a 
remediable  part,  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  being  remedied,  Icfl 
the  patients  in  a  satisfactory  state  for  the  present ;  while  the 
few  tubercles  or  incurable  part  still  remained  :  further,  that  a 
few  of  the  cases  were  simple  unmixed  pneumonia. 

The  analysis  of  each  of  these  cases,  so  clear,  so  discriminate 
and  exact,  I  have  recommended  as  a  study.  But  it  will  be  s 
study  not  alike  profitable  to  all,  but  to  those  only  who  nre 
already  accurately  instructed  and  well  exercised  in  disease)  of 
the  lungs,  and,  moreover,  who  have  love  and  jealousy  enough 
of  the  truths  of  practical  medicine  to  think  great  pains  w 
bestowed  in  disentangling  them  from  constantly  beset^ 
errors.  Verily,  there  is  nothing  so  self- deceiving  and  evanfl 
and  upon  the  whole  so  mischievous,  as  this  love  of  s 
remedies.  It  is  akin  to  the  love  of  the  mar%'ellous.  If  itfl 
strong  hold  of  a  man,  it  incapacitates  him  from  becoming  ag( 
physician.  And  why  this  continual  search  after  ( 
remedy  for  consumption  ? 

If  I  were  to  name  any  single  disease  in  which  medicine  In 
pre-eminent  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  the 
largeness  and  certainty  of  the  benefits  received  at  its  hands,  I 
should  name  pulmonary  consumption.  True,  I  may  believe 
pulmonary  consumption  to  be  incurable  in  the  sense  of  having 
no  remedy  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  counteractire 
effect  upon  its  own  nature  ;  and  I  may  greatly  fear  it  to  be 
incurable,  in  the  more  popiJar  sense,  that  once  begun  it  can 
never  be  brought  to  cease,  and  so  entirely  to  disappear  as  if  it 
had  never  been.  But  still,  by  patient  study  of  ita  pathologj 
and  of  what  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  by  patient  scrutiny  of  what 
it  shows  itself  to  be  in  individual  living  men  ;  of  its  seat  anil 
its  extent,  whether  small  or  largo,  and  its  several  stages  ;  now, 
of  its  oneness  and  simplicity,  and  now,  of  its  mixtures  and 
complications ;  of  its  rates  of  progress,  whether  rapid  or  slow ; 
and  what  it  gives  to  the  vital  being  of  those  whom  it  befals, 
and  what  it  takes  from  it ;  upon  these  several  foundations  we 
raise  our  great  landmarks  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  And 
thus,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  of  the  things  in  nature  capable 
of  acting  upon  man's  body  for  good,  every  one,  in  its  turn,  ha* 
its  just  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  remedies  of  .consump- 
tion in  the  way  of  treatment,  but  not  one  to   be  ]     ~ 
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remedy  of   oonsamption  in  the  way  of  cure.     There  are  a 
hundred  remedies  for  consumption,  but  no  single  remedy. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  of  M.  Louis  is  to  raise  the 
curtain  and  to  make  us  see  an  unwelcome  truth  where  we  would 
much  rather  not  have  found  it.  It  puts  in  a  very  strong  light 
the  tact  that  the  origin  and  spread  of  these  lying  wonders,  and 
the  mischiefs  they  carry  with  them,  must  be  largely  ascribed 
to  physicians  themselves. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Yet  it  would  be  well  to  look  it  in 
the  face,  could  we  only  make  sure  of  doing  so  honestly  and 
without  offence. 

To  insure  success  to  those  who  practise  it,  medicine  does  not 
require  that  their  understanding  should  be  of  the  highest  order, 
but  it  does  require  that  it  should  be  sound.  Of  all  human 
pursuits,  medicine  suffers  the  greatest  detriment  from  a  small 
intellectual  flaw.  Not  that  practical  medicine  does  not  present 
work  fit  to  engage  the  highest  understanding ;  not  that  it  does 
not  even  require  the  highest  to  carry  it  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
But,  then,  the  higher  the  understanding  so  engaged,  the  more 
need  there  is  that  it  is  quite  soimd ;  otherwise,  it  will  do  the 
more  mischief. 

Whether  we  suppose  a  sort  of  flaw,  or  a  certain  vicious 
element  in  the  original  mould  of  a  man's  mind,  something  there 
is  which  all  the  world  knows  and  speaks  of  as  a  reality.  And 
what  the  world  makes  sure  of,  and  is  familiar  with,  it  is  apt  to 
call  by  some  homely  vigorous  name ;  and  this  it  calls  wrong- 
headedness.  The  name  is  almost  descriptive  of  the  thing  itself  ; 
for,  wherever  it  is  foimd,  it  is  always  ready  to  hinder  whatever 
is  best  within  the  man  from  doing  its  perfect  work,  and  to  lead 
to  perverseness  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

Now,  this  (so-called)  wrong-headedness  is  found  in  various 
measures,  from  small  to  great ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  practical 
medicine,  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way ;  it  leavens  a  large 
lump.  In  every  profession,  business,  and  calling,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  education  and  special  training,  men  continually 
fidl,  from  some  touch  of  wrong-headedness  in  their  composition, 
some  trace  of  defective  common  sense  ;  and  truly  that  a  number 
of  clever,  industrious,  learned  men  should  meet  with  nothing 
but  bad  luck  in  life  is  lamentable  enough.  Still,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  world  if  the   worst  misfortune  that  coidd  be 
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reckoned  were  the  misfortune  of  individuals;  but  the 
fesaions,  businesses,  callings,  themselves  suffer  detriment  and 
discredit  and  hindrance  of  advancement  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  daily  practising  them  and  spoiling  them.  And,  abore 
all,  the  medical  profession ;  not  because  there  are  more  wrong- 
headed  men  in  it  than  in  other  professions,  but  because  a  lest 
amount  of  the  fatal  ingredient  goes  to  vitiate  its  concluMon^ 
Medicine  has  very  few  scientific  teats  at  its  command, 
almost  all  its  great  questions  are  left  to  the  sola  judgmenij 
well- instructed  common  sense. 

Therefore,  wc  need  not  be  surprised  that,  taken  npcoi  a  com- 
parison with  other  professions,  and  having  no   more  than  it> 
average  proportion  with  the  rest,  of  that  which  is  natnnllj 
antagonistic  to  common  sense  in  them  all,  medicine  should 
a  far  greater  practical  evil  from  it. 

I  have  spoken  of  well-insinieteil  common  sense  ;  for  coi 
sense  has  somehow  (perhaps  from  its  name)  come  to  be  takes 
for  something  coarse  in  itself  and  its  operations,  and  only  fit  to 
be  coarsely  used.  But  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  more 
delicate,  or  more  easUy  spoiled,  or  requiring  to  be  more  deli- 
cately handled.  Left  to  itself,  it  is  not  good  for  much.  It 
must  have  culture  and  education ;  but  very  different  are  ite 
issues,  according  as  it  is  wrongly  or  rightly  educated.  It  may 
be  sophisticated  into  folly,  or  it  may  be  cultivated  into  sagacity. 
which  is  its  highest  perfection. 

Sad  tricks  have  been  played  with  our  professional  education 
of  late  years.  Medicine  justly  claims  kindred  with  all  thing! 
that  are  best  in  human  knowledge.  But  this  is  not  a  reason 
why  every  man  who  is  to  practise  medicine  should  be  Bel  to 
leam  them  all.  Let  a  man  learn  them  all,  if  he  can  wield  them 
all;  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  lightly  bear  and  freely  use- 
But  a  small  overweight  of  knowledge  is  often  a  sore  impedimest 
to  the  movements  of  common  sense. 

If  half  the  scientific  things  now  insisted  upon  as  essentials 
of  medical  education  were  dispensed  with  to-morrow,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  would  not  perish  from  among  us.  They  are  much 
too  attractive  objects  of  study  not  to  find  many  of  the  bert 
minds  always  ready  to  take  them  up  and  pursue  them  zealonsly 
and  profitably  for  themselves  and  their  profession  ;  bat  by  ihoM 
who  muat  learn  them  they  are  only  half  learnt,  and  serve 
for  no  use  whatever,  but  for  a  great  hindrance. 
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Should  ever  a  few  of  the  most  right-miDded  and  experienced 
mong  us  set  themselves  to  settle,  what  is  much  wanted,  a  scheme 
f  medical  education  the  fittest  and  best  of  all,  or  for  the  great 
oajority,  and  be  quite  agreed  about  it,  and  commend  it  to  the 
rorld,  it  woidd  offend  by  the  fewness  of  its  requirements,  and 
0  be  unacceptable,  and  be  rejected,  and  come  to  nothing ;  where 
he  hitch  and  hindrance  really  lie  is  plain  enough,  and  ought  to 
«  plainly  told.  Men  are  vain  only  about  themselves;  but 
bout  their  clan,  their  calling,  their  profession,  they  are  more — 
hey  are  vain-glorious.  Hence  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
lU  the  world  upon  mere  show,  socially,  morally,  mentally.  The 
vil  is  absolutely  incurable;  and,  das!  it  bears  most  heavily 
[pon  the  medical  profession,  whose  basis  is  common  sense. 

Common  sense  is  in  medicine  the  master  workman.  With 
»  a  few  good  solid  materials  become  the  ways  and  means  to 
Tactical  results  infinitely  various  and  important;  without  it, 
laterials  ever  so  many  and  ever  so  good  come  to  nothing  or 
ome  to  mischief. 

Moreover,  medicine  has  (so  to  speak)  no  one  grammar,  or 
rthography,  or  formal  logic  of  its  own.  Men  may  spell  it,  and 
Tite  it,  and  reason  it,  how  they  will,  and  have  none  to  take 
iiem  to  task.  It  is  the  result  only  that  is  seen  or  appreciated, 
(ut,  then,  the  more  each  man  is  left  to  himself,  the  more  strict 
liould  he  be  in  his  self-questionings ;  for  every  man  then,  being 
but  in  no  evil  sense)  a  law  to  himself,  becomes  responsible  to 
imself  for  exact  compliance  with  its  requirements,  according 
>  his  own  consciousness  of  what  is  right  for  him.  And,  might 
e  not  add,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  too  ?  For,  often 
mes,  a  man's  intellectual  self  and  his  moral  self  must  be 
Lutual  safeguards  and  fellow-labourers,  if  he  is  to  work  his  way 
ithout  mischance  to  the  best  conclusions.  This  is  pre-eminently 
le  case  in  practical  medicine. 
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OWE  CHIEF  CAUSE  Ol"  DAMAGE  AKD  DISCREDIT  TO  HEDICIHB  U 
A  PROFESSION  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  NOTIONS  POPtURLI 
HELD  OF  DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES;  AND  IN  THE  VSE  Vt 
WHICH  THOSE  NOTIONS  LEAD  OF  PRETENDED  SPECIFICS  OS 
THINGS   CLAIMING   A   SPECIAL   CURATIVE    VIRTUE. 

The  abuse  of  specifics  or  special  remediea  has  been  spoken  of 
as  it  rests  with  physicians,  when  they  choose  them,  and  apply 
them,  and  misjudge  their  effects  from  evidence  which,  npoi 
sober  examination,  turns  out  good  for  nothing.  Now,  should 
anyone  be  inclined  to  cultivate  a  little  plausible  ill-will  towards 
physic  and  physicians,  let  him  dwell  for  awhile  in  this  unfor- 
tunate region  of  our  practice,  and  he  will  easily  pick  up  enough 
to  confirm  his  own  prejudices,  and  to  convict  us  of  woakne^ 
and  credulity.  There  is  nothing  edible  or  potable  in  the  world, 
which  has  not  found  somebody  or  other  to  eat  it  or  drink  it  as » 
sovereign  remedy  for  some  disease,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  physician.  The  records  of  Medicine  show  all  this; 
and  ludicrous  enough  they  are. 

But  there  is  an  expenditure  of  worthless  things  for  specisl 
remedies  constantly  going  on,  and  never  more  than  now,  Jar 
beyond  what  can  be  accounted  for  from  any  mere  fault  of 
physicians.  The  world  is  much  more  in  fault  than  we  tn. 
Indeed,  all  the  world  practises  medicine  beside  physiciaju. 
And  it  holds  pretty  strong  opinions  on  its  own  line  of  practice; 
and  its  opinion  and  practice  influence  our's  more  than  may  at  first 
appear,  and  more  than  we  may  think  or  care  to  allow.  Now  its 
line  of  practice  is  chiefly  in  curing,  and  it  deals  largely  in  sj 
or  special  remedies. 

Supposing,  from  the  aggregate  experience  of  ages,  mi 
as  an  art,  to  have  now  gained  a  certain  level  of  perfection, 
supposing  it  to  be  always  in  good  and  skilful  hands,  there  is  thit 
constantly  at  work  in  the  world  which  is  calculated  to  keep  its 
practice  below  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  it  might  be, 
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prevent  the  best  physicians  from  doing  their  best,  and  lead  the 
irisest  among  us  to  do  all  sorts  of  foolish  things^  or  allow  them 
U>  be  done. 

There  are  always  two  parties  to  the  management  of  the 
liaease — ^the  physician  and  the  patient.  But  the  share  of  each 
would  seem  to  be  defined  plainly  enough;  and  that  it  was  the 
physician's  business  to  direct  and  the  patient's  business  to 
submit.  This,  howevery  rarely  happens  in  fact.  Unless  when  he 
b  so  ill  as  to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  the  patient  always  inter- 
feres with  the  physician  in  some  measure,  great  or  small ;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  not  do  so.  And  truly  his 
interference  is  sometimes  for  good,  and  the  physician  finds  help 
in  it.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  for  evil,  and  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  physician ;  and  its  mode  and  measure  may  make  the  evil 
and  the  hindrance  great  and  serious.  Between  patient  and 
physician  there  arises  a  perilous  chance  that  some  such  practice 
will  result  as  is  found  to  come  from  consultations  between  phy- 
sicians themselves,  bred  in  totally  different  schools,  and  of  very 
unequal  experience.  TJnluckily,  the  physician  of  perverse  views 
and  of  little  or  no  experience,  is  apt  to  be  practically  perti- 
nacious and  dogmatical.  He  sees  no  difficulties,  and  will  have 
his  own  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physician  of  sound  views 
and  well  tried  experience,  while  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  you 
the  full  benefit  of  them,  if  you  choose  to  trust  him,  is  not  the 
man  to  be  for  ever  doing  battle  in  their  behalf,  and  forcing 
a  way  for  them  against  strong  prepossessions.  Hence,  in  the 
management  of  any  disease  shared  between  such  two  physicians, 
it  is  odds  but  the  handiwork  of  the  former  will  be  visibly  pre- 
dominant throughout. 

The  world,  or,  as  we  should  say, "  all  those  that  are  without," 
and  that  have  not  the  estimable  privilege  of  being  physicians 
and  yet  keep  their  common  liability  to  become  patients;  all 
mankind,  in  short,  except  physicians,  even  this  entire  world 
conceives  all  diseases  that  have  a  name  as  distinct  essences,  and 
of  all  remedies  as  distinct  antidotes.  Hence  it  has  no  sympathy 
and  common  understanding  with  us  and  our  proceedings.  The 
world,  the  educated  world,  has  no  other  notion  than  that  each 
disease  has  its  own  remedy ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  practice  of 
medicine  really  consists  in  knowing  the  disease  and  its  antidote, 
and  matching  them  fairly  against  each  other.    '^  You  physicians 
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have  not  yet  found  out  the  reniedy  for  hydrophobia."  "  Here  ii 
cholera  come  again,  and  you  phyaicians  know  nothing 
about  the  remedy  for  it  than  the  first  time  it  appeared  amt 
us."  "Here  is  this  diphtheria  making  cruel  havoc,  and 
seem  to  understand  a  good  deal  about  it  aa  a  disease,  but 
of  you  has  any  conception  ichat  is  the  cure  for  it."  All  mk 
common  impeachments  of  our  ahortcomings  plainly  imply  the 
prevalent  notion,  that  physicians  have  but  two  things  to  learn, 
and  have  learnt  only  one  of  them,  and  not  always  that. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  painful  coocom  to  me  half  my  life, 
to  see  ray  profession  lightly  esteemed  by  many  wise  and 
men ;  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  any! 
being  brought  to  understand  what  that  profession  really  la 
any  other  way  than  by  partaking  of  its  peculiar  experience- 
I.e.  by  practising  it.  The  distinction,  plain,  aimple,  ajid  needfi 
as  it  is,  between  curing  the  disease  and  treating  the  patient,  is 
of  those  things  which  cannot  be  comprehended  otherwise  thu 
by  being  daily  conversant  with  diseases  and  remedies, 
requires  to  bo  wrought  into  us  bj-  force  of  the  facts,  the  poculi*!^ 
facts,  of  practical  medical  experience. 

I  had  a  fiieud,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  bad  held  a  judioJll 
office  many  years ;  and  he  had  a  son,  also  a  lawyer,  ahont  3ft 
years  of  age.  The  son  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
under  my  care  a  few  days  after  its  commencement.  The  ient 
was  what  we  now  call  typhoid.  I  took  some  pains  to  make  tlw 
father  understand  all  that  ho  was  most  interested  to  knowaho^ 
it ;  how  that  it  had  a  certain  course  to  run ;  that  it 
business  of  medicine  to  avert  or  to  mitigate  its  contingent  ev^ 
and  BO  carry  it  safely  to  its  end ;  but  that  there  was  not  tfcl 
thing  in  the  world  which  could  cut  it  short,  and  at  once  aoi 
directly  cure  it.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  all  I  meant  pa^ 
feotly,  and  to  assent  to  it ;  and,  upon  the  terms  of  this  pq 
liminary  explanation,  I  proceeded  to  do  my  best  for  his  son. 

The  case  went  on  hopefully  in  the  main,  but  not  with« 
circumstances  of  anxiety  enough  to  make  me  glad  of  ha\-iin 
another  physician  called  in  consultation.  Yet,  notwithstandjfl 
the  two  physicians,  such  circumstances  did  not  become  fewer  ■ 
less  pressing  as  time  advanced.  And  then  the  father  announi 
to  me  his  resolve  that  he  would  have  physician  after  phyaiol 
until  he  hit  upon  one  who  knew  the  refiiedy  that  could  cure 
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son's  fever.  Luckily^  on  that  very  day  the  symptoms  began  to 
clear  up,  and  hope  was  more  legible  in  them  all ;  and  so  the  son 
was  spared  the  peril  of  the  paternal  experiment.  In  due  time 
the  yonng  lawyer  got  well,  leaving  the  old  lawyer  to  meditate 
the  mystery,  how  in  the  world  it  is  possible  for  mortal  man  to 
get  rid  of  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure. 

This  instance  strikingly  shows  the  fact,  and  might  have 
shown  the  mischief,  of  the  common  belief,  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  consists  altogether  in  the  giving  of  antidotes.  '^  Try 
this.  This  not  succeeding,  try  that.  That  and  this  both  failing, 
are  there  not  yet  things  which  are  reputed  sovereign  for  the 
malady  P  Try  them  all  one  after  another.  None  of  them 
succeeding  separately,  still  do  not  despair;  try  them  all  at 
once/'  The  matter,  thus  plainly  put,  looks  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  every  experienced  and  thoughtful  physician.  But  the 
world — ^the  greater  part  even  of  the  well  educated  and  intelli- 
gent world — ^would  see  nothing  at  all  ridicidous  in  it;  it  is 
simply  their  notion  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  popular 
notion  has,  and  it  cannot  help  but  have,  a  momentous  bearing 
upon  medicine  and  its  f  ortimes,  as  a  profession.  The  world  has 
great  faith  in  physic  upon  the  whole ;  but  its  faith  is  of  a  wrong 
sort.     It  is  not  a  belief,  but  a  superstition. 

To  find  the  particular  antidote  for  the  particular  disease 
being  the  popular  notion  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  un- 
happily comes  to  pass  that  no  small  portion  of  mankind  have 
actual  motive  enough  for  demanding  these  antidotes  at  our 
hands,  in  cases  where  they  can  never  be  forthcoming — cases  of 
irremediable  disease.  And  it  is  these,  even  these,  that  furnish  the 
principal  field  of  trial  for  all  worthless  things,  and  the  principal 
aource  from  which  they  issue  and  pass  current  for  specifics  or 
special  remedies.  In  truth,  the  amoimt  of  irremediable  disease  in 
the  world  is  enormous.  There  are  small  tuberculous  deposits 
at  the  apex  of  a  single  lung  or  elsewhere,  which  may  be  slow 
to  advance,  or  remain  stationary  for  years  and  years.  And 
there  is  acute  fungoid  cancer  sweeping  and  destroying  all 
organic  structures  before  it,  and  killing  in  a  few  months.  And 
between  these  two  there  are  diseases  of  various  kinds — some 
limited  in  their  seat,  some  wide-spreading  and  diffusive,  some 
slow,  some  rapid — all  admitting  of  various  degrees  of  palliation 
and  postponement,  but  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  all  in  the  true 
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sense  irremediable.  Now  no  diseases  have  been  so  well  studied 
OS  these  ;  none  have  had,  noae  still  have,  so  much  thoaght  ud 
experimental  industry  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  best  mindj. 
And  aU  for  what  ? 

In  this  working-dtty  world  of  oura,  we  must  take  thinp 
according  to  their  kind.  If  the  greatest  good  be  not  attainable, 
we  must  not  count  all  that  is  short  of  it  for  nothing  worth.  If 
the  highest  mark  be  beyond  our  reach,  we  must  content  (m^ 
selves  with  a  lower  aim.  By  all  his  knowledge  and  experienw, 
the  physician  is  convinced  that,  in  certain  difieases,  he  can 
prosecute  neither  cure  nor  treatment  to  the  restoration  of  perfect 
liealth.  But  his  office  does  not  therefore  cease.  Still  lie  can 
palHate;  still  he  can  postpone;  still  he  can  procure  yean 
and  years  of  life  and  usefulness  for  the  subjects  of  irremediable 
disease.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  prime  condition  of 
his  ability  to  do  all  this,  is  his  knowledge  that  the  disease  u 
irremediable. 

Further ;  it  is  no  paradox,  but  an  experimental  truth,  that 
the  physician  holds  his  power  of  doing  good  in  incurable  diseaw 
BO  long  only  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  cure  them.  And  hii 
power  of  doing  good  is  very  great. 

The  world  may  think,  naturally  enough,  that  the  knowledge 
(howbeit  only  to  be  procured  by  hard  study)  of  what  ia  incur- 
able and  intractable  in  the  nature  of  diseases,  must  iudispow 
physicians  for  putting  forth  the  full  power  of  their  art,  and  leii. 
them  to  make  too  easy  and  premature  surrender  of  its  poaal 
masteries.  But  let  mankind  have  no  misgiving  on  this 
our  fault  !s  the  common  fault  of  oil.  Oftentimes,  in  particul*' 
cases,  we  catch  ourselves  at  work  fabricating  a  sort  of  fictitioui 
faith,  and  setting  it  up  against  all  the  experience  of  our  lives, 
sooner  than  give  the  disease  up  for  incurable.  "VVe  believe,  Qt 
try  to  believe,  against  knowledge ;  and  so  we 
chance  of  actinij  against  knowledge,  and  doing  mischief. 

There  is  hardlj'  a  man  liring,  be  his  disease  what 
who  will  bear  to  believe  himself  beyond  the  possibility  of 
restoration  to  health.  He  will  allow  the  physician  to  profec 
palliationj  and  postponement,  and  relief;  and,  when  the  phy 
flician  docs  all  which  he  professed  to  do,  he  will  be  thankful  to 
him,  but  he  will  think  it  strange  that  he  can  do  no  more.  And 
BO  he  lets  go  his  faith  and  his  allegiance,  and  goes  in  search 
flome  one  to  cure  him  by  a  YuiiV^  Tiiiaei.-3 . 
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Thus  the  comparison  of  what  we  can  do  with  what  we  are 
expected  to  do,  La  often  mortifying  enough.  But  it  cannot  be 
helped.  People  are  free  to  expect  what  they  like ;  while  we 
cannot  do  more  than  can  be  done.  Our  ability  is  bounded  by 
the  nature  of  things,  at  all  events. 

The  physician  gains  strange  insights  into  the  weaknesses  of 
poor  human  nature.  Men  are  found  to  cultivate  credulity,  and 
take  refuge  in  it  against  the  convictions  of  common  sense,  until 
they  bring  themselves  to  believe  impossibilities.  An  eye,  oran 
car,  or  a  large  joint  irreparably  damaged  by  some  bygone  disease 
or  injury,  is  doubtless  an  evil  hard  to  bear ;  but,  the  fact  being 
demonstrably  certain,  nothing  remains  but  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
Therein,  however,  consists  the  moral  trial,  of  which  we  phy- 
sicians arc  the  privileged  spectators  and  judges;  and, summarily, 
this  is  the  result  of  observation.  The  poor,  and  those  who  live 
by  their  labour,  and  to  wham  the  loss  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  a 
joint,  is  a  serious  hindrance  in  their  doily  work,  do  acquiesce  in 
it  well  upon  the  whole.  They  do  the  best  they  con  without 
them.  They  learn  new  shifts  to  supply  their  defects,  and  so 
contrive  to  forget  them,  and  get  on  pretty  comfortably  alto- 
gether. Not  BO  those  who  are  delicately  brought  up  and  are 
well  off  in  the  world ;  not  so  those  especially  who  have  no 
indispensable  duties  waiting  upon  their  each  day's  thought  and 
each  day's  labour ;  yet  they  have  their  own  (perhaps  many) 
resources  always  at  band,  and  always  ready  to  serve  them  if 
they  choose.  But  when  the  mind  needs  physic,  the  dose  must 
be  compulsory  to  do  any  good.  So  many  come  to  cultivate 
credulity  as  a  better  expedient,  and  some  with  such  success  as 
to  cast  anchor  upon  downright  undeniable  delusions,  and  rest 
there  with  much  content. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  totally  blind  of  one  eye.  The  eye 
was  gone.  Disease  hod  abolished  it  years  ago ;  and,  in  its  stead, 
all  that  now  remained  was  a  little  round  button  of  gristle  or 
cartilage,  to  which  the  muscles  still  hod  an  attachment,  and 
moved  it  ubout.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  had  had  the 
best  professional  advice,  and  must  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  his  case.  He  was  also  a  man  of  accom- 
pUshmenta,  and  his  society  was  much  sought  and  cultivated.  Yet 
he  was  going  twice  a  week  to  a  notorious  quack,  and  having 
something  dropped  upon  what  wos  once  his  eye.     ThuK  ha  Via&. 
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brought  himself  to  believe  that  lucid  glimmers  followed  eadi 
application  of  the  nostrum  ;  and  this  happy  delusioa  kept  aLte 
in  him  the  hope  of  returning  sight. 

One  would  willingly  believe  this  to  be  a  very  rare  specimen 
of  self-deception  ;  but  really  it  is  not  so.  The  experience,  I 
find,  of  many  physicians  has  furnished  them  specimens  to  mstch 
it.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  that  any  man,  educated  for  oat 
profession,  should  have  the  rerjuisite  ignorance  and  the  requisit* 
dishonesty  to  share  and  to  promote  so  vast  a  delusion.  Tha 
transaction  must  always  lie  between  the  patient  and  his  favoi 
quack. 

But  lot  us  concern  ourselves  only  with  actual 
diseases  existing  and  in  progress.  And  of  these  let 
whether  the  fact  that  they  are,  or  are  deemed  to  be,  inconble 
or  intractable — the  fact  that  there  is  no  medicine  or  method  o( 
treatment  knoivn  by  which  they  have  ever  been  successfully 
managed— whether  this  fact  be  enough  to  warrant  pbysicioiu  in 
doing  and  trying  anything  or  everything  indiscriminately  npon 
them'/ — enough  to  justify  or  excuse  us  in  falling  in  altogetb^ 
with  the  world's  notions,  and  adopting  the  world's  practice  of 
medicine,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ?  I  think  not ;  for  tlui 
would  be  mere  gambling  with  drugs,  and  not  the  practiue  of 
medicine.  Gambling,  too,  it  would  be  of  the  silliest  kind;  the 
chances  being  incalculably  against  you.  For  thus  totrylhia, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  implies  an  expectation  of  finding  is 
some  one  of  them  a  specific  or  special  remedy  for  the  particolar 
disease,  well  knowing  how  very  few  such  remedies  exist  in  the 
whole  world.  The  absurdity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
of  a  man,  who  should  trust  the  payment  of  his  bills  to  the 
chance  of  finding  a  bag  of  money. 

But  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  good  deal  done  every 
day  by  eminent  physicians  which  we  cannot  honestly  compli- 
ment and  call  it  the  practice  of  medicine.  Bankruptcy  of 
means  puts  good  men  often  upon  strange  shifts  to  stave  off 
pressing  ohligationa ;  and  so  they  must  he  excused. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  are  called  to  act  are  not 
seldom  such  as  to  disturb  oil  sober  reckonings  of  the  means  and 
methods  which  wo  employ,  confounding  even  their  choice,  their 
uses,  and  their  effects.  Irreparable  disease,  with  its  pains  and 
its  perplexities,  its  fears  and  its  despair,  is  apt  to  raise  a  vary 
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impoiiimate  cry.  Ask  what  it  will,  in  very  pity  it  must  be 
g;ranted.  But  it  asks  impossibilities ;  and  when  it  does,  the 
physician  in  very  pity  must  attempt  them  for  it. 

But  where  nothing  is  expected,  the  least  thing  is  exaggerated 
by  florprise,  and  comes  to  pass  for  something  great.  Morally, 
ao  extremes  so  nearly  meet  as  credulity  and  despair.  Thus 
OEures  are  reputed  for  incurable  diseases,  which  confessedly 
remain  as  incurable  as  ever;  and  wonders  are  accredited  to 
particular  remedies,  which  can  never  be  got  to  do  the  like 
ironders  again.  Physicians,  who  have  worthily  achieved  great 
reputation,  become  the  refuge  of  the  hopeless,  and  earn  for 
tihemselves  the  misfortune  of  being  expected  to  cure  incurable 
disease.  They  find  a  necessity  laid  upon  them  of  attempting 
something  when  they  have  faith  in  nothing.  Thus,  for  all  who 
resort  to  them,  they  must  needs  prescribe  a  remedy.  But 
acquiescence  for  long  in  any  labour  felt  to  be  quite  useless  is 
intolerable.  And  so  physicians  themselves  are  driven  to  get  up 
a  sort  of  fictitious  faith  in  certain  remedies  which  hard  necessity 
forces  them  often  to  use ;  even  if  it  be  but  a  faith  to  this  small 
amount,  and  thus  faintly  expressed, ''  that  they  do  not  know 
but  they  may  have  seen  them  do  good  in  a  few  cases." 

What  a  penetrating  insight  had  they  of  old  into  occult 
moral  truths ;  and  how  they  sketched  them  to  the  life  in  their 
beautiful  mythologies  I  Thus  they  fabled  some  curious  **  penal 
servitudes"  in  their  world  below,  typifying  the  torment  of 
labour  with  utter  uselessness.  But,  could  the  unhappy  ladies 
have  stopped  only  one  of  the  hundred  holes  in  the  leaky  cask, 
they  might  perhaps  have  deceived  themselves  into  a  little  heart 
and  hope  under  the  circumstances.  And  surely  many  a  sensible 
physician  must  half-willingly  deceive  himself,  or  he  never  could 
fgo  on  prescribing  the  things  he  does  under  any  necessity. 

Now  even  we  physicians  have  a  motive  for  being  careful  of 
acting  foolishly,  lest  possibly  we  may  find  followers.  Kemedies 
known  to  be  prescribed  habitually  by  the  best  of  us,  but  not 
known  with  what  little  or  no  faith,  are  apt  to  make  sad  havoc 
with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  profession  at  large.  A 
physician  plausible,  clever,  and  very  active,  a  favourite  and  an 
authority,  perhaps,  with  people  of  the  world,  may,  if  he  be  but 
right-minded,  be  a  credit  and  a  gain  to  us  all  in  the  position 
which  he  holds ;    but  a  little  wrong-headedness,   or  a  little 
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credulity,  or  his  own  opinions  half  woi-ked  out,  and  conBequeii% 
a  facile  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  others  and  even  with 
the  win  and  pleasure  of  good  people  who  can  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  must  in  the  main  greatly  damage  his  own  use- 
fulneas,  and  make  him,  all  unconsciously  perhaps,  a  worker  of 
mischief  to  hia  profession ;  as,  in  other  respects,  so  espe- 
cially in  this,  that  ho  keeps  olive  within  it  a  talk  and  a  fuaa  and 
a  barren  interest  about  a  pack  of  foolish  things,  which  are  utterly 
worthless. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  adoption  of  special 
remedies  for  diseases  upon  insufficient  groundt 
hindrance  to  practical  medicine,  constantly  withholding  it  in 
progress  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  capable  of. 
motive  for  their  adoption,  and  a  strong  one,  has  been  seen 
the  sway  which  the  world  is  ever  exercising  upon  us  in  the 
manner  explained.  Another  motive,  also  a  strong  one,  has  not 
been  concealed — the  acquiescence  and  credulity  of  ouTBelvw. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  what  may  be  taken  up  ttwlay 
without  reason  or  proof  by  a  plausible  enthusiast  or  two  will 
have  the  multitude]  of  the  profession  using,  and  believing  in, 
and  swearing  by,  a  few  months  hence ;  and  thus  it  will  gain  a 
credit  from  which  the  contrary  experience  and  sober  dissent  cpf 
well-judging  minds  will  never  be  able  to  set  us  free.  TJnfor- 
tunately,  whore  there  is  no  experiment  of  exact  science  to  settle 
the  matter,  it  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  pull  down  s 
falsehood  as  to  build  up  a  truth.  Only  let  the  most  worthlcsa 
nostrum  get  backed  by  the  credit  of  some  good  name,  and  it 
will  never  cease  to  pass  current  for  something  in  the  world,  and 
will  never  be  altogether  got  rid  of  from  our  materia  medica. 
Thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  blindly  engaged  in  a  busy,  i 
shop  of  impossibilities. 
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VII.— Curb. 

BEKEDIBS  TO  BB  ACCEFTED  FOR  SPECIFIC  OR  SPECIAL  ONLY  ON 
THB  CONCURRENT  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  BEST  AND  THE  MOST 
EXPERIENCED  MEN. — SUCH  REMEDIES  FEW. — GREAT  VALUE  OP 
THOSE  few:  1.  FROM  THEIR  POSITIVE  EFFECTS  ;  2.  FROM  THE 
HINTS  THEY  FURNISH  OR  CONFIRM  OF  THE  DEEPER  AND 
MORE  OCCULT  ELEMENTS  OF  DISEASES. — THEIR  MIXED  USE. — 
FAITH  IN  THEM  GAINED  IN  ACUTE  RATHER  THAN  IN  CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The  abuse  of  specific  or  special  remedies^  whether  by  physicians 
or  by  the  world,  is  a  heavy  clog  and  drag  upon  the  credit  and 
ibrtnnes  of  our  profession.  How  it  came  to  pass,  and  how  it 
always  has  prevailed  largely,  and  always  will  and  must  pre- 
vail, may  be  gathered  from  the  explanation  which  has  been 
given.  Should  this  be  deemed  too  much  of  an  explanation,  let  its 
motive  be  its  excuse  ;  namely,  that  thoughtful  physicians  may 
be  made  more  fully  aware  how  great  the  evil  is,  and  may  guard 
against  it  in  their  own  practice  and  discountenance  it  by  their 
example,  and  thus  hope  to  abate  it  a  little.  But  they  must 
never  hope  to  put  it  down  until  they  can  persuade  all  their 
brethren  to  practise  medicine  wisely,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  not  to  practise  it  at  all. 

Now  let  us  resume  the  subject  of  cure  and  special  remedies 
where  it  was  left  ofiT,  and  let  us  speak  no  more  of  their  abuse. 
For  have  we  not  seen  an  obligation  to  use  them  in  their  own 
unaccountable  success;  and  have  we  not  seen  within  them- 
selves promises  and  prophecies  of  future  knowledge?  {Vide 
article  iii.) 

The  specific  remedy  and  its  certain  cure,  and  the  special 
remedy  and  its  probable  cure,  will  bear  to  be  called  **  great 
&cts  ";  and,  indeed,  they  are  much  to  be  admired.  But,  to  be 
so  called  and  so  thought  of,  they  should  bear  the  royal  stamp 
— ^the  stamp  of  experience.  They  should  be  current  at  sight 
among  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  pass  with  them  for  as  good 
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as  gold.     And,  verily,  such  specifics  and  special  remedies  thew'" 
are.     But  they  are  few  ;  few  and  precious — precious  in  them- 
B^Tes  and  beyond  themselves.      Por  it  cannot  be  that  they 
flhould  stand  alone ;  they  must  havo  kindreds  enough  of  worth 
and  value,  if  we  could  but  find  them  out. 

True  it  is,  that  these  samo  remedies  ofiiciate  eomething 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  in  parts  of  the  body  where 
we  cannot  follow  them.  "VVe  know  neither  what  they  do,  nor 
where  they  do  it ;  yet  the  effects  of  their  operation  are  poaitiTe 
and  unequivocal.  They  have  been  fairly  surmised  to  have  to 
do  with  those  first  elements  of  disease,  which  are  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  research  in  our  own  times,  and  which  bnve 
their  seat  within  the  blood.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  hum. 
in  following  this  surmise  a  little  way  in  the  direction  to  irhiofeH 
it  points.  ^1 

For,  to   be  long  busy  about  some  spot  where  truth  hw"^ 
seemed  to  dwell,  and  to  take  up  often   and  examine  often  the 
curious  things   that  are  to  be  found  there,  and  join  them  and 
separate  them,  and  separate  and  join  them  again  and  a 
skilfully  or  unskilfully,  is  not  this  the  common  lot  and  ppoi 
tion  of  those  who  have  happily  made  them  fit  at  last  ? 
this  fitness  have  they  not  welcomed  for  a  notice  of  some  t 
which  they  sought,  being  not  far  off,  and  have  gone  on  tl 
way  rejoicing. 

In  like  manner  we  would  deal  with  these  great  i 
even  the  special  instruments  of  cure;  and,  before  we  take  leave 
of  them  as  a  formal  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  take  some  of 
them  up  and  handle  them  &  little,  and  try  what  fitness  they 
have,  or  seem  to  have,  with  the  things  they  approach,  or  (onrb, 
or  min  with,  and  so  gain  what  better  insight  we  may  into  tie 
manner  and  place  of  their  surprising  operations. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  familiar  instance.  No  remedy 
does  its  work  so  summarily  and  well  as  Peruvian  barb  when  it 
cures  an  ague.  And  when  it  cures  other  diseases,  as  some- 
times it  does,  it  still  does  its  work  summarily  and  well.  But 
how  and  where  does  it  do  it  ?  The  man  who  finds  out  that, 
will  make  a  great  discovery.  But  already  one  cannot  help  hot  . 
see  much  plausible  fitness  of  things  that  cluster  aboat  \' 
matter,  which  tells  of  truth  being  somewhere  near  at  hand, 
yi  know  it  for  a  fact  that,  by  accident  or  design,  i 
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elements  are  oonstantly  gaining  entrance  witlun  us,  from  which 
it  18  the  perpetaal  business  of  the  body  to  set  itself  free.  If 
the  element  be  such  as  specific  or  special  remedy  can  reach 
euratively^  the  body  is  spared  a  world  of  trouble,  pains,  and 
perils  in  regard  of  it. 

There  is  a  certain  noxious  element  of  great  activity  and 
power^  and  wide-sweeping  operation,  which  seems  to  be  sui 
generis,  and  Peruvian  bark  is  its  antidote. 

It  belongs  to  intermittent  fevers  essentially  and  inseparably, 
making  Peruvian  bark  their  remedy  always  and  everywhere, 
and  in  every  body.  And  it  seems  to  mix  itself  with  other  fevers 
and  other  forms  of  disease  accidentally  and  occasionally,  calling 
for  Peruvian  bark  to  aid  their  cure  at  certain  places  and 
seasons,  and  in  certain  men. 

But  this  same  material  morbid  element,  which  has  Peruvian 
bark  for  its  antidote,  goes,  after  its  entrance  within  the  body, 
nobody  exactly  knows  whither ;  yet  we  guess  it  goes  into  the 
blood,  and  that  there  the  special  remedy  reaches  it  and  deals 
with  it,  and  somehow  renders  it  harmless.  And  whoever 
chooses  to  adopt  this  theory  of  its  curative  operation,  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  to  be  in  respectable  conformity 
with  pathological  views  now  commonly  entertained. 

Let  us  briefly  run  over  these  views,  and  so  judge  of  their 
fitness  to  furnish  us  convictions  or  surmises  of  the  place  and 
manner  where  and  how  our  specifics  and  special  remedies  have 
their  operation. 

Pathologists  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that 
diseases  are  developed  from  elements  which  have  their  first 
existence  in  the  blood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  sure  proof  of  the 
fiict  in  a  few  instances,  as  where  sugar,  or  urea,  or  pus,  are 
found  therein ;  and  there  is  next  to  sure  proof  of  the  fact  in 
contagious  eruptive  diseases.  We  know  that  they  have  a 
material  element.  Entering  the  body,  whither  can  it  go  but 
into  the  blood  P  Where  can  it  germinate  and  increase  but  in 
the  blood  P  Whence  can  it  be  diffused  throughout  the  body, 
and  be  finally  separated  by  the  skin,  but  from  the  blood  P 
Further,  by  a  very  strong  analogy,  it  commends  itself  to  our 
reason  to  believe  that  malarious  diseases,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  from  the  headache  a  man  has  suffered  for  a  few  days 
while  a  drain  has  been  offensive  in  his  house,  to  the  fevers  con- 
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tracted  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  have  all  their  origin  from  i 
foreigTi  and  noxious  element,  gaining  access  to  the  blood- 

AU  this,  and  more  than  this,  the  popular  langoage  of 
medical  men  has  already  sealed  and  certified  as  true.  We  talk 
of  almost  all  diseases  as  blood  diseases,  atid  of  their  elements  at 
poisons  ;  of  the  scarlatina  poison  ;  the  typhus  and  typhoid 
poison  ;  the  cholera  poison  ;  the  poison  of  gout,  of  rhenmatisn, 
of  erysipelas ;  the  poison  of  boils  and  carbuncles.  We  Bpest 
©Ten  of  chronic  const itutional  diseases  as  live-long  poisons,  as 
the  poison  of  struma  and  cancer. 

Without  doubt  this  language  may  be  taken  in  some  eitent 
to  express  plain  and  almost  demonstrable  truth ;  and,  again,  in 
Borne  extent  to  express  truth  of  very  high  probability.  But 
then,  in  a  much  larger  extent,  it  means  nothing  beyond  surmise. 

Now  surely  there  is  an  evil  in  using  language  more  precise 
than  our  knowledge.  If  this  were  the  place,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  medicine  has  partaken  especially  of  it.  Its  lan- 
guage has  almost  always  outrun  its  knowledge.  And  the  evil 
has  been  nothing  less  than  this  :  our  language,  by  ever  persuad- 
ing us  that  we  are  wiser  than  we  are,  has  wedded  us  to  many  t 
capital  error  for  half  a  century. 

The  theory  which  we  have  been  propounding  is  sober  and 
plausible  enough ;  but  it  has  its  weak  points.  Yet  some 
would  think  it  complete  throughout.  Let  us,  however,  beware: 
for,  accept  it  in  its  totality  and  without  reserve,  and  giTB 
it  free  play,  and  see  what  a  wide  extravagant  sweep  it  will 
presently  take.  The  theory  is  this ;  that  the  hark  and  all 
other  remedies  whatever,  which  cure  without  any  intermediate 
operation  being  apparent,  do  in  fact  work  their  cure  by  findinj 
each  that  element  of  disease  in  the  blood  for  which  it  is  tbe 
naturtil  antidote,  and  there  dealing  with  it  and  casting  it  out. 
But  let  us  beware :  for  the  theory  would  go  to  creating  a" 
many  elements  or  quasi- elements  of  disease  in  the  blood. 
as  there  are  specific  or  quasi-specific  remedies  in  the  worH; 
and  a  precious  nosology  we  should  have  of  it  I  It  is  all  very 
well  to  hold  the  belief  that  diseases  and  cures  are  largely  trans- 
acted within  the  blood ;  there  are  facts  enough  pointing  lo  it 
and  confirming  it.  But  there  are  not  facts  either  enough  or  of " 
fit  kind  to  furnish  out  anything  like  the  perfect  theory  ooatem- 
plated.     The  thing  must  wait. 
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The  number  of  facta  within  th«  knowledge  of  ever^  ex- 
perienced physician  is  enormous;  and  every  thoughtful  pby- 
siciaa  has  it  perpetually  in  mind  to  put  them  in  their  natural 
order,  and  to  learn  their  true  meaning.  But  then  comes  the 
temptation  common  to  all  minds  that  are  speculative  (and  what 
mind  that  can  think  at  all  ia  not  speculative  in  some  degree  i') 
— the  temptation,  namely,  to  press  known  facts  a  little  further 
than  they  will  bear,  when  that  little  is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
establish  a  theory.  Even  sober  minds  are  too  apt  to  yield  com- 
pliance to  this  temptation.  But  we  tread  upon  tender  ground. 
Let  it  be  enough  to  notice  the  extremes  which  are,  and  always 
will  be,  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  study  and  practice 
medicine. 

There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  work  every  bit  of  new 
knowledge  they  pick  up  into  the  common  fabric  of  what  they 
have  in  daily  use  and  exercise ;  this  is  a  great  temptation  and  a 
great  fault.  And  there  are  thoee  who,  always  busy  in  acquir* 
ing  knowledge,  are  yet  so  religiously  on  their  guard  against 
erroneous  theory,  that  they  are  afraid  even  of  generalising.  Is 
not  this  sometimes  the  case  with  Heberden?  Doubtless  this 
too  ia  a  fault;  but  then  it  is  so  rare,  and  where  it  exists,  it  so 
often  springs  from  that  charming  union  of  a  modest  with  a 
powerful  mind,  that  it  easily  claims  for  itself  a  merit,  and  even 
passes  for  yirtue,  in  our  esteem.  The  great  and  frequent  fault 
of  our  profession  ia  of  the  other  kind — to  be  premature  and 
precipitate  in  systematiaing  new  knowledge  ;  for  thus  some  of 
the  best  minds  have  been  lost  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
medicine. 

Something  remains  to  be  added  respecting  Special  Remedies ; 
but  it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  attempt  any  orderly 
account  of  them.  A  pretty  sure  insight  into  things,  be  they 
what  they  may,  ia  required  to  systematise  them  profitably.  To 
be  exact  beyond  our  knowledge  is  the  worst  of  pretences.  All 
arrangements  of  facta  aim  at  being  didactic  ;  but  then  they  mu»t 
be  arrangements  into  which  ihey  naturally  fall,  not  into  which 
they  are  forced.  The  facta  which  concern  Special  Remedies  are 
far  too  interesting  and  important  not  to  he  spoken  of;  but  they 
muat  be  spoken  of  somewhat  discursively. 

Now,  have  these  remedies  anything  like  a  domain  to  tbem- 
selvea,  be  it  large  or  small,  in  the  cure  of  disease.     It  is  diffi^v^'i^ 
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to  say  wtether  they  have  or  not.  The  disease  pre-emiDeiLtly 
deemed  curable  by  its  own  specific  will,  in  a  few  instancei, 
refuse  to  be  cured  by  it  without  the  help  of  soma  remedy  suited 
to  emergencies  of  the  individual  patient.  Ague  commonly 
yields  to  quinine ;  but  occasionally  it  does  not  until  somB 
mercurial  be  given  to  redress  a  present  wrong-doing  of  tie 
liver.  Gout  is  often  cured  by  colcticum  single-handed  ;  BDd 
erysipelas  single-handed  by  bark.  But  gout  from  colchicam, 
and  erysipelas  from  bark,  often  obtain  something  short  of  cure, 
which  remains  to  be  completed  by  common  or  non-specific 
remedies.  Or  take  the  converse,  which  perhaps  shows  the  fact 
aa  it  more  frequently  appears.  Gout  is  treated  by  remedies 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case  ;  and  they  ful- 
fil this,  their  immediate  intention,  and  bring  the  whole  disease 
mayhj  into  subjection.  The  patient  is  almost,  but  not  entirely 
well ;  a  trifle  of  gout  still  lingers,  and  vexes  him  pertinaciously ; 
you  give  him  colchicum  and  at  once  he  is  well  altogether.  In 
like  manner,  erysipelas  is  treated  by  remedies  suited  to  the 
particular  case,  and  they  answer  their  immediate  purpose, 
Moreover,  the  whole  disease  is  manifestly  kept  in  check ;  it  is 
reluctant  to  spread ;  it  fades ;  but  it  does  not  disappear  until 
the  patient  takes  quinine,  and  thea  it  at  once  disappears  alto- 
gether. 

Thus,  brought  to  the  test  of  how  they  demean  themselve* 
under  the  trial  of  certain  special  remedies,  diseases  have  moctt 
that  is  mysterious  to  tell  us  concerning  their  nature.  Truly,  in 
this  regard,  they  would  seem  to  change  their  natures  from  time 
to  time ;  or  the  same  disease  to  partake  of  a  double  nature,  a 
when  it  is  curable  in  part  by  a  special  remedy,  and  treatable  in 
part  by  common  ones ;  or  to  share  that  double  nature  in  variable 
proportions,  being  bow  almost  curable  by  a  special  remedy  witi 
Tery  little  help  from  any  common  one,  and  now  almost  Ireal- 
able  by  common  remedies  with  very  little  help  from  a  spociil 
one. 

How  the  two  orders  of  remedies  seem  conjointly  to  analyse 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  have  to  do ! 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difl'erence  how  we  regard  the  effecB 
of  the  aame  special  remedy,  according  as  it  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  an  acute  or  a  chronic  disease,  and  as  its  own  operation  is 
rapid  or  slow.      The   nearness   or  remoteness   of    the   result 
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streDgthons  or  weakens  our  faith  in  the  power  of  the  remedy. 
If  aome  sure  earnest  of  the  coming  result  follow  the  first  use  of 
the  remedy,  and  the  result,  even  the  cure,  be  complete  within  a 
few  days,  then  wo  have  all  that  reason  can  ask  for  faith  in  the 
special  remedy  from  first  to  last.  But  if  the  restdt  be  post- 
poned for  weeks,  and  still  postponed  for  months,  and  the 
earnests  in  the  meanwhile,  upon  which  hope  likes  to  lean  and  to 
refresh  itself,  be  few  and  long  between — then,  though  the  result 
arrive  at  last,  even  the  perfect  cure,  the  reason  gives  but  a 
hesitating  faith  to  the  special  remedy  for  its  share  in  pro- 
curing it. 

So  when  quinine  is  prescribed  for  an  ague,  or  for  any 
rapidly  progressive  disease  to  which  fever  belongs,  such  as 
erysipelas  or  acute  rheumatism,  and  it  ceases  abruptly  or  soon, 
or  in  a  few  days,  our  faith  in  the  remedy  as  of  special  efficacy 
is  complete.  But  when  quinine  is  given  for  strumous  oph- 
thalmia, or  for  swelled  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck,  or  for 
any  complaint  of  whatever  name  which  has  the  accompaniment 
of  a  weak  and  cachectic  constitution,  and  the  ophthalmia  or 
the  swelled  glands  disappear  and  health  follows  after  the  lapse 
of  months,  then  our  faith  in  the  special  remedy,  as  such,  gets 
a  good  deal  frittered  away  or  is  exchanged  lor  the  more 
moderate  expectation  of  good  which  waits  upon  the  use  of 
tonic  medicines.  It  sinks  from  a  specific  to  a  tonic,  which  is  a 
great  fall.  In  like  manner  colchicum,  given  for  the  paroxysm 
of  gout,  and  at  once  abating  its  severity  and  finally  abolishing 
it  in  a  few  days,  is  justly  regarded  and  trusted  as  a  special 
remedy;  but  given  and  continued  week  after  week  for  chronic 
pains  of  doubtful  pathology,  and  those  pains  in  the  meantime 
slowly  and  reluctantly  yielding,  and  at  length  giving  in  alto- 
gether, we  thus  lose  faith  in  colchicum  as  a  specific  for  gout. 
If  we  allow  it  any  credit  in  the  result,  it  is  of  another  kind.  It 
sinks  from  a  specific  to  on  alterative,  which  is  a  great  fall. 

But  let  us  beware  of  all  debate  about  "tonic"  and  "altera- 
tive" ;  which,  whether  applied  to  remedies  or  to  their  operation, 
are  most  without  meaning  of  all  the  terms  in  use  among  phy- 
sicians, Tonics  and  alteratives  include  a  countless  heap  of 
things,  and  get  much  of  the  credit  they  have  as  a  class  from  a 
few  remedies,  passing  by  their  names,  which  better  deserve  to 
be  called  special  or  specific ;  as  cinchona  when  it  cures  other 
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diseases  besides  ague,  and  sarsaparilla  when  it  cures  chranie 
syphilis.  As  to  quassia,  and  gentian,  and  cascarilla,  and  cui- 
paria,  and  orange-peel,  they  should  rather  be  reckoned  as  con- 
diments for  food  than  as  medicines. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  sentence  to  pass  upon  time-hanonrei 
remedies,  and  so  to  dissever  them  from  the  art  altogether. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  bitters  were  in  high  esteem,  and 
their  virtues  were  nicdy  studied.  There  were  those  who  cooH 
tell  you  which  was  to  be  preferred  to  which,  and  were  not  to  be 
caught  confounding  their  effects,  and  giving  one  when  thejr 
ought  to  give  another.  The  abundance  of  drugs  to  be  taken 
was  a  chief  characteristic  of  medicine  as  it  was  practised  forty 
years  ago,  and  not  unnaturally  it  did  its  best  to  belieTe  or 
make-bcdieve  in  their  efficacy. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Cures  and  Special  Bemedies  as  a 
formal  part  of  our  subject ;  but  they  will  still  be  meeting  ixa  at 
every  turn.  In  truth,  what  we  have  called  $pecial  and  eommm 
remedies  never  so  well  display  their  powers  as  when  thej  are 
seen  at  work  concurrently  or  in  conflict  with  each  odier. 
Bemedies,  indeed,  are  our  great  analysers  of  disease ;  ooduiua 
remedies  more  plainly  and  sensibly,  special  remedies  more  inti- 
mately and  profoundly,  but  both  alike  in  fact.  Of  /My 
disease  hardly  any  analysis  is  possible  but  by  help  of  both. 
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Vin. — Treatmsnt. 

tBXATMBNT  DISTINGT  FROM  CURE. — CONVERSANT  NOT  IMME- 
DIATELY WITH  THE  DISEASE,  BUT  WITH  INTERMEDIATE 
PURPOSES. — ^WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  INDICATIONS  OF  TREATMENT. 
— CHOSEN  FROM  PRESENT  SYMPTOMS. — NOT  NECESSARILY  THE 
HOST  PROMINENT  SYMPTOMS. — OR  NEAREST  AKIN  TO  THE  PAR- 
TICULAR DISEASE  PATHOLOGICALLY. — OFTEN  COMMON  ALIKE 
TO  MANY  DISEASES. — ^AND  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPRE- 
.    HENSIVB. 

Ws  oome  now  to  consider  Treatment  as  distinct  from  Cure, 
Treatment  eeeka  to  abolish  the  disease  after  fulfilling  one  or 
eeTend  primary  and  intermediate  purposes  aimed  at  and  in- 
tended by  the  physician.  These  intermediate  purposes  are 
eelled  Indications  of  Treatment.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  of 
much  variety,  and  in  each  particular  case  may  be  a  single  one, 
or  few,  or  many ;  and,  accordingly,  the  means  or  remedies  by 
which  indications  are  sought  to  be  fulfilled  are  various  upon  the 
whole,  and  in  each  particular  case  may  be  a  single  one,  or  few, 
or  many. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  Treatment  of  diseases  as  distinguished 
from  their  Cure,  that  our  knowledge  comes  chiefly  into  play. 
Here  it  is  that  by  our  knowledge  we  discern  and  choose  the 
aims  or  indications,  be  they  many  or  few,  which  are  interme- 
diate and  conducive  to  the  ultimate  scope  of  all,  the  restoration 
to  health.  And  here,  again,  it  is  by  our  knowledge  that  we 
select,  and  apportion,  and  apply  the  means  and  remedies,  be 
they  many  or  few,  which  are  fitted  for  each  particular  aim  or 
indication  we  desire  to  compass.  Often,  indeed,  we  thus  feel 
ourselves  (as  it  were)  working  with  our  knowledge  experi- 
mentally and  in  detail,  leaning  on  it,  trusting  it,  step  by  step. 
Further,  we  are  thus  often  able  to  survey  retrospectively  (and 
it  is  a  most  profitable  exercise)  the  course  and  management  of 
particular  cases,  and  their  results ;  and  see  where  we  have  done 
well,  and  where  we  have  done  ill;    where,  from  treatment 
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perfectly  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  restoration  baa  follimod 
as  the  natiu'al  and  necessary  consequence ;  or  where,  from  mii- 
chance  or  mismanagement,  from  defect  or  misuse  of  knowledge 
in  this  or  that  practical  detail,  restoration  has  been  postponed, 
or  left  imperfect,  or  haa  failed  altogether, 

Tho  practice  of  medicine,  when  it  is  thus  concerned  with 
Treatment,  and  proceeda  upon  the  choice  of  aims  or  indicatic 
and  of  means  and  remedies  fit  to  compass  them,  haa 
eminently  been  called  "  Rational."  It  is  a  boastful  appellstii 
well  enough  for  those  who  are  full  of  hope  and  expectation, 
tho  onset,  of  what  knowledge  is  calculated  to  do  and  should  do, 
but  too  high-pitched  for  those  who  have  made  honest  trial  of 
what  it  can  do  and  haa  done.  Men  feel  and  speak  differently 
in  putting  on  their  armour  and  in  taking  it  off.  Truly,  Uie 
practice  of  medicine  best  deserves  to  be  called  "Rational," 
when  it  is  concerned  with  Treatment.  But  then,  as  such,  itbu 
had  its  limits  of  auccess,  which  leave  room  enough  still  for 
plenty  of  hard,  well-directed  research,  but  none  at  all  for  vain 
boasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  !< 
concerned  with  Cure  has  been  pre-eminently  called  Empiril 
And  it  has  often  made  its  boast  of  the  name,  and  been  pit 
with  its  significance  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Rational.  It 
rejoiced  to  acknowledge  elements  of  disease  deeper  and  aim[ 
and  more  powerful  than  any  which  it  can  sensibly  apprehei 
It  has  used  remedies  given  it  by  chance;  and,  knowing  no 
natural  aptitude  they  have  for  their  purposes,  it  has  trust«d 
bare  experience  for  their  effects,  and  has  not  been  disappointed; 
remedies  surer  and  further  reaching,  and  of  more  special  virtue, 
than  any  which  industry,  and  science,  and  skill,  and  use,  have 
enabled  "  Rational "  medicine  to  know,  to  choose,  and  to  apply. 

Thus,  from  time  to  time,  the  extreme  "Rationalist*" 
among  us  have  professed  to  know  more  than  can  be  known  ;  tmd 
the  extreme  "  Empirics  "  to  bulieve  more  than  ia  credible.  Each, 
in  their  turn,  have  done  signal  detriment  to  practical  medicioo. 
The  physicians  who  have  most  benefited  mankind  have  been 
neither  rationalistic  nor  empirical  by  pre-eminence,  but  u  fair 
mixture  of  both;  for  faith  and  knowledge  lean  largely  upon 
each  other  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  mainstays  of  our 
faith  would  bo  often  giving  way  but  for  the  contrivances  of 
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knowledge :  and  the  insufficienoy  of  our  knowledge  would  often 
leave  us  helpless  but  for  the  resources  of  our  faith. 

It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  Treatment  to 
understand  the  iDtei-mediate  purposes  which  medicine  has  to 
fulfil,  in  order  to  reach  the  disease  remedially.  And  these  are 
to  be  sought  for  in  some  present  conditions  of  the  individual 
patient.  To  determine  which  they  are,  and  determine  how 
&r  they  can  be  trusted  for  guidance  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
disease,  this  it  in  which  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  practical 
indications. 

Now,  all  conditions  of  the  patient,  which  belong  to  him  as 
such,  fall  within  the  category  of  symptoms.  And  by  his 
symptoms  it  is  that  we  get  what  knowledge  we  have  of  his 
diseases,  and  what  guidance  wc  need  for  their  Treatment. 

But  what  is  it  that  makes  (ho  practical  indication  ?  What 
are  the  properties  which,  belonging  to  certain  symptoms,  mark 
them  out  as  guides  for  treatment. 

Are  the  sytaptoms  which  suggest  the  remedy  moro  pro- 
minent and  more  striking  than  others  from  their  mere  magni- 
tude ?  Sometimes  they  are,  and  sometimes  they  are  not.  Often, 
indeed,  they  are  bo  faintly  marked,  that  they  might  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  those  unaccustomed  to  search  after  them. 
The  patient  wonders  at  the  indifference  with  which  the  phy- 
aician  regards  his  greatest  grievance  or  pain,  and  at  the 
attention  he  gives  to  some  paltry  circumstance  (as  it  appears), 
or  to  some  minor  uneasiness  which  he  is  himself  hardly  conscious 
of,  and  makes  it  the  soope  of  the  remedy.  Yet,  although 
symptoms  are  not  made  guides  to  practice  by  their  mere  magni- 
tude, do  they  not  become  such  by  virtue  of  the  real  patho- 
logical import  belonging  to  them  ?  Now,  their  pathological 
import  must  come  from  Gome  essential  connexion  between  them 
and  the  disease ;  and  this  connexion,  by  how  much  the  stricter 
and  ologer  it  is,  must  make  them  pathological  tn  a  higher 
degree.  Names  hove  been  given  to  symptoms  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  nature  of  this  connexion.  Some  are  called 
pathognomic  and  some  dia^ostic ;  names  which  almost  carry 
their  oH'D  mmmug,  and  scarcely  need  explanation.  The  symp- 
toms which  characterise  diseases  in  their  essence  (as  far  as  wo 
liBvc  an  insight  into  what  that  osscnce  ie)  are  called  patho- 
gnomic ;  and  the  symptoms  which  distinguish   diseases   from 
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one  anothGr  in  their  nature,  or  which  distinguish  them  in  theiH 
seat,  are  called  diagnostic.  These  have  all  been  noalysod  aod 
arranged,  and  olaesiiied,  with  some  show  of  phQosophy  and 
some  success,  and  hence  our  knowledge  of  diseases,  within  & 
certain  range,  has  been  made  easier  and  more  precise.  Bat 
then  comes  the  question,  do  these  symptoms  which  claim  for 
themselros  the  highest  pathological  import,  even  these,  the 
proper  pathognomic  and  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  diseaae, 
claim,  theretore,  to  stand  pre-eminently  for  guides  and  indica- 
tions of  its  treatment  ? 

As  to  pathognomic  symptoms  sometimes  they  do  and  some- 
times they  do  nut.  The  heat,  the  redness,  the  swelling,  which 
are  pathognomic  of  external  inflammation,  largely  suggest  and 
regulate  the  methods  of  managing  it.  But  the  pustules  of 
small-pox  and  the  rash  of  measles,  which  are  pathognomic  of  escb 
and  due  to  the  proper  essence  of  each  respectively,  have  little— 
I  will  not  say  nothing — to  do  with  the  right  management  of 
either. 

As  to  symptoms  called  diagnostic  (as  we  have  only  to  da 
with  the  practical  uses  of  things,  and  have  no  further  regard 
to  names  than  as  they  can  help  us  in  that  behalf)  it  ia  fit  to 
remark  that  they  and  the  pathognomic  are  commonly  the  Bame. 
The  symptoms  which,  under  the  name  of  pathognomic,  han 
already  served  to  denote  what  the  disease  is  in  itself,  are  the 
same  which  now,  under  the  name  diagnostic,  serve  to  di>- 
tinguish  it  from  other  diseases.  The  pustules  of  small-pox  and 
the  rash  of  measles  having  bespoken  the  essential  nature  of  each, 
were  rightly  deemed  pathognomic.  But,  pathognomic  as  the]' 
were,  they  did  not  suggest  the  methods  of  treating  either.  And 
now,  the  pustules  of  small-pox  taken  to  distinguish  it  froni 
measles,  and  the  rash  of  measles  to  distinguish  it  from  stuall- 
pox,  are  rightly  called  diagnostic.  But,  diagnostic  as  thej 
are,  they  do  not  suggest  difl'erent  methods  of  managing  the 
two.  The  same  symptoms  do  not  alter  their  practioJ  value  by 
changing  tJieir  names.  Neither  do  the  symptoms,  which  are 
diagnostic  in  the  sense  of  discriminating  the  seat  of  diaeaao, 
demand  for  them,  except  subordinately,  a  treatment  respective 
to  The  parts  they  occupy,  or  require  that  the  same  dise 
inflammation  for  instance— alio uld  be  dealt  with  difiere&il/ifl 
each  of  the  many  organs  it  may  chance  to  befall. 
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Tet  all  these  symptoms  (I  would  repeat)  are  eminently 
pathological ;  all  of  nearest  akin  to  their  diseases,  specialising, 
aeveraliaingy  localising  them ;  the  symptoms  by  which  we  gain 
all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  what  diseases  are  in  their  own 
nature,  all  our  discernment  of  one  disease  from  another,  and 
of  the  part  which  any  disease  occupies  during  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Small-pox  and  measles  have  been  mentioned  for  the  sake  of 
their  contrast.  But  what  has  been  said  of  them  may  be  equally 
■aid  of  almost  all  other  diseases,  especially  febrile,  which  have 
a  distinct  essence,  and  symptoms  flowing  from  that  essence 
which  are  properly  and  exclusiyely  their  own.  It  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  them,  when  you  come  to  treat  them,  that  the 
symptoms  proper  to  each  and  distinctive  of  each,  nearest  akin 
to  its  essence,  and  giving  to  each  its  stamp  of  individuality, 
recede  and  give  place  to  others  which  they  have  in  common ; 
and  that  these  latter  become  the  just  indications  of  practice,  and 
serve  for  guidance  and  discretion  in  the  use  of  remedies. 

Well!  but  touching  the  symptoms  which,  as  indications 
of  treatment,  practically  supersede  those  of  the  highest  patho- 
logical import :  what  are  they,  and  where  are  we  to  look  for 
ihemP 

Typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  variolous,  rube- 
olons  fever — ^all  these  diseases  have  severally  an  element  of  their 
own ;  and  the  element  of  each  one  is  diflerent  from  the  element 
of  every  other.  But  why  do  we  call  them  all  fevers  P  Fever 
is  the  proper  element  of  none  of  these.  Yet  fever  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  motive  power  of  them  all,  and  common  to  all. 
Assuredly,  their  outward  presentment  has  always  the  accompa- 
niment of  fever.  Fever  is  conditional  to  their  known  existence 
as  diseases.  They  cannot  come  into  known  activity  without 
fever.  Yet  each  has  a  pathology  of  its  own  prior  to  the  fever. 
We  are  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  although  we  can  make  no  use  of 
it,  or  extract  anything  from  it  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
practice.  Our  treatment  must  needs  wait  for  the  fever.  It 
can  only  begin  with  what  it  sees.  It  cannot  take  aim  imtil  it 
catches  sight  of  a  mark. 

Of  these  several  diseases,  the  proper  pathology  and  its 
ingredients  (whatever  they  may  be)  are  unapproachable  by 
medicine.     It  is  through  their  common  pathology,  through 
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their  fever  and  its  ingredients;  that  they  are  brooght  within 
our  sight  and  our  knowledge,  and  the  reach  of  our  remedies. 
At  present,  let  it  be  enough  to  declare  of  fever,  that  it  is  con- 
stituted of  cold,  heat,  and  perspiration,  in  various  measures  and 
in  various  forms  of  combination ;  and  to  point  to  the  entire 
vascular  system  and  nervous  system,  now  acting  and  su&ring 
beyond  and  beside  the  uses  of  health,  as  engaged  in  carrying  it 
on.  Fever  thus  regarded  is  full  of  indications  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  such  diseases  as  have  been  mentioned.  And  it  ii 
with  the  two  great  systems,  the  vascular  and  the  nervoos,  in 
their  largest  extent  and  reach,  that  we  have  to  do,  whenever  we 
deal  with  these  indications. 

Fever,  or  its  ingredients  of  cold,  heat,  and  perspiration, 
take  the  first  place  for  comprehensiveness  and  exigency  among 
symptoms  which  are  guides  to  treatment. 

It  is  through  the  vascular  system  as  a  whole,  and  the  nervous 
system  as  a  whole,  that  the  body  makes  chief  display  of  its 
vitality. 
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VUl. — ^Treatment.     Part  2. 

nmiGATIVE  SYMPTOMS  OFTEN  SINGLE  AND  SIMPLE. — THE  QUALITY 
OF  A  SECRETION. — THE  BEAT  OF  AN  ARTERY. — A  LOCAL  PAIN. 
—CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THESE  AND  THE  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE. 
— ^EXCELLENCE  OF  SIMPLE  TREATMENT,  GROUNDED  ON  AS  FEW 
INDICATIONS  AS  POSSIBLE. — ATTAINABLE  ONLY  BY  LONG  EX- 
PERIENCE.—f^TCCESS  OF  SIMPLE  TREATMENT  NOT  A  SURE  EXPO- 
NENT OF  THE   DISEASE  PATHOLOGICALLY. 

It  happened,  at  first,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  that  every 
operation  had  its  own  proper  instrument,  imtil,  in  process  of 
time,  some  simple  power  was  successfully  applied  to  many 
different  purposes.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
remarked  in  the  progress  of  practical  medicine.  (The  things 
themselves  have  no  natural  alliance,  but  still  enough  of  analogy 
to  assiBt  in  explaining  what  I  mean.)  There  was  formerly  an 
evident  industry  for  combining  in  the  remedy  whatever  was 
thought  to  be  of  virtue  for  each  of  the  symptoms  which  con- 
stituted the  disease.  Hence,  various  nostrums  were  in  daily 
use  containing  twenty  or  thirty  ingredients.  But,  in  our  days, 
a  remedy  of  two  or  three  ingredients— often,  indeed,  of  a  single 
article — ^is  safely  trusted  for  treating  diseases  of  complex  and 
multifarious  symptoms. 

Such  simplicity  of  Treatment  has  taken  much  time,  and 
some  of  the  wisest  minds,  to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  which  it 
has  reached.  Physicians,  however,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  content  to  record  their  practice  and  its  results ;  and, 
without  analysing  its  principles,  have  left  it  to  recommend 
itself  by  its  own  success.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  ascertain,  if 
we  can,  the  sources  of  any  power  we  possess  which  results  from 
our  knowledge,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  surest  means  of  still 
keeping  it  and  still  enlarging  it.  And  such  a  power  as  that 
of  bringing  diseases  under  easier  and  better  management, 
ought  especially  to  be  had  in  possession  and  with  the  hope  of 
increase. 


^^ 
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Indicative  aymptoms,  or  those  which  guide  the  Treatment 
may  have  to  be  sought  for  in  a  very  narrow  as  well  as  in 
wide  sphere.  Thus  the  unhealthy  quality  of  the  fluid  t 
by  some  one  organ,  aa  the  liver  or  the  kidney,  will  pre«ad 
itself  as  the  single  iofJicntion  for  treating  a  complex  < 
made  up  of  various  and  multitudinous  symptoms.  Thus,  s 
preparation  of  mercury  adapted  to  the  kind  and  amount  t 
bilious  derangement;  thus,  some  alkali  or  acid,  suited  to  tha 
quality  of  unhealthy  urine,  has  been  the  sole  remedy  which  hu 
brought  a  crowd  of  concomitant  disorders  into  subjection,  and 
led  the  way  back  to  recovery.  In  this  way,  does  a  ainght 
symptom  become,  for  remedial  purposes,  the  practical  r 
tative  of  the  whole  disease. 

A  strange  quality  of  the  pulse  (it  may  bo  a  hardness,  o 
may  be  a  softness ;  but  whichever  it  be,  a  thing  very  distiiul 
and  palpable),  has  served  for  the  single  scope  of  ttu)J[ 
The  disease  has  involved  half  the  organs  and  structn 
body,  and  accordingly  its  symptoms  have  been  o 
piexity  and  variety,  and  the  peril  of  death  has  been  ur| 
instjint,  from  opposite  conditions  in  some  certain  cases, 
all  other  indications  have,  in  each  case  respectively,  been  p 
by,  but  one.     The  soft  pulse  has  been,  practically,  the  whah 
disease  in  this  case,  and  the  hard  pulse  the  whole  disease  i 
that.     In  this,  all  Treatment  has  been  bent  to  the  one  pui 
of  raising  the  soft  pulse  into  firmness  and  consistence,  andtl 
that  to  the  one  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  hard  pulse  tl 
softness. 

A  pain,  or  a  disordered  sensation  of  some  certain  part,  1 
been  singled  out  from  a  multitude  of  such  in  various  p 
which,  together,  make  up  the  whole  complex  disease,  and  it  h 
become  the  one  scope  of  successful  Treatment,  Shall  I  cam 
surprise  by  proclaiming  my  often  proved  experience  of  opio 
being  found  at  last  the  sole  and  simple  remedv  of  diaordfli 
which  have  been  long  abiding  and  long  intractable  ? 

Among  a  multitude  of  symptoms  which   have  practica 
served  only  to  lead  astray,  pain,  referable  to  the  stomach  a 
bowels,  has  proved  the  one  just  index  of  Treatment.    Syder 
perhaps,  might  not  be  displeased  to  find  that  his  experienced 
stands  good,  and  that  he  has  a  disciple  among  physioiuia  ■ 
these  later  days. 
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Bat  it  has  been  said  that  Treatment  may  seek  its  indications 
lom  symptoms  made  up  of  actions  and  suffering,  which  are 
qvread  widely  and  difiusively  throughout  the  whole  body,  and 
xmsist  of  cold,  and  heat,  and  perspiration ;  of  excitement  and 
lepression;  of  conscious  strength  and  conscious  weakness;  and 
ill  Tarietiesof  evil  sensation  and  pain.  These  are  found  among 
ihe  ingredients  of  very  many  diseases,  and  call  for  remedies  of 
ride  and  diffusive  operation. 

Now  there  is  a  g«K)d  deal  worthy  of  thought  in  the  contrasts 
lere  presented.  That  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  it  is 
^ded  by  rational  indications,  should  be  so  different  at  different 
imea  in  what  it  intends  and  what  it  does ;  that  at  one  time  it 
ihould  be  so  exact  and  eclectic  and  so  restricted  in  its  aims,  and 
lave  to  do  (apparently)  so  altogether  with  small  things,  and  at 
mother  take  such  large  and  general  views,  and  have  operations 
dike  large  and  general.  These  are  remarkable  facts ;  and  it  is 
rell  to  notice  them. 

But  then,  does  it  in  truth  often  happen  that  the  Treatment 
>f  diseases  is  brought  within  the  compass  of  one  well  chosen 
ndication  and  one  well  directed  remedy?  Is  such  simplicity  of 
practice  often  attained?  I  believe  often.  Happily  for  mankind, 
ihere  are,  and  always  have  been,  physicians  who  have  sought  to 
iractise  their  profession  with  as  much  exactness  as  its  nature 
vill  allow.  And  to  this  end,  among  the  many  imcertainties  of 
nedicine,  they  have  been  always  in  quest  of  those  few  things 
lelonging  to  it  which  are  more  sure  and  stable,  and  how  and 
rhere  in  every  case  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  to  use  them,  and 
o  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  them.  But  it  is  no  easy  task 
o  pick  one's  way  from  truth  to  truth  through  besetting  errors. 
The  man  who  to  cross  a  dangerous  stream  must  trust  to 
stepping  stones,  had  need  have  a  sharp  eye  to  which  is  the 
broadest  and  firmest  before  he  rests  his  whole  weight  upon 
if  and  takes  his  spring  from  it  to  another.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
ottering  exploit  imtil  every  day's  crossing  makes  it  easy,  safe, 
md  bold. 

To  physicians,  exact  indications  are  the  stepping-stones  of 
)ractice.  At  first,  {>erhaps  for  years,  they  go  softly  and  dis- 
irustfully,  waiting  to  examine  each,  and  trying  what  each  will 
)ear.  It  is  only  from  time  and  experience  that  they  tread 
irmly  and  fearlessly.     And  this  is  the  result :  that  the  older 
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they  grow,  their  practice  becomes  simpler  and  simpler,  and  at 
the  same  time  surer  and  bolder.  Indeed,  theirs  is  the  onlj 
practice  which  is  at  the  same  time  bold  and  safe;  and  all 
because  it  is  simple.  Moreover,  time  and  experience  convince 
them  of  this  particular  truth,  that,  taking  all  diseases  and  their 
Treatment,  the  cases  are  numerous  beyond  all  belief,  in  which 
safety  and  hucccss  are  concentred  in  one  chief  indication  and 
one  chief  remedy. 

IJut  whore  is  the  constant  proof  one  would  desire  of  simpli- 
city being  the  condition  of  its  success  ?  The  best  physician  is 
found,  oftentimes,  busy  about  a  dozen  things.  Yes !  but,  even 
then,  is  ho  not  really  intending  and  doing  only  one  thing?  The 
sngaciouH  looker-on  sees  that  he  is,  and  the  physician  himself 
would  acknowledge  it.  He  is  intent  upon  making  sure  of  Us 
Olio  indication,  and  of  the  effect  of  his  one  medicine  addressed 
to  it.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps,  he  willingly  admits  the  use 
of  other  niodioinos  for  good  but  subordinate  purposes ;  it  maj 
1h^  (18  helps  and  auxiliaries,  it  may  be  for  comfort's  sake,  or  it 
may  be  for  the  prejudice's  sake  of  patients  or  friends,  which  it 
is  imuH'ont.  or  wise  and  needful,  to  satisfy. 

Or  a  physician  may  fancy  he  has  twenty  remedies  for  every 
dist^ise,  and  as  many  cunningly  devised  notions  of  purposes 
\\\\i\\  is.  of  invlioations)  which  his  remedies  are  fulfilling.  And 
ihus«  lavish  of  aims  and  lavish  of  means,  he  may  go  on  pnc- 
ti^iug:  half  his  life,  and  ascribing  what  success  he  has  to  the 
wi\v  adaptation  xo  their  end.  and  the  equal  co-operation  of  all 
V.i*  ;>*eu:v  rt^iiie^iios  at  onc^,  in  almost  everv  case  he  meets  with, 
>^^lU^  ::i  fao:*  he  has  been  doinsr  the  whole  business  with  one  or 
;^\\  VVr  N^Turo  has  S^n  practising  upon  him  a  happy  deceit 
A,.  :V.o  ^h;U\  S>.i  hds  been  choosing  her  own  single  and  snf- 
«;o;>'v.;  r<",iuN\v  cu:  .-:  his  niuhirade  of  useless  ones,  and  keeping 
^*.  •.•.;v  ;o  Its  :v.>iri.  a::.{  insuring  its  sovereign  purpose,  and 
\  .u\.i,j;  >.,  :>k  >;  :r/:u  the  inoumbriace  of  all  the  rest.  Howwise 
xi^s;  'i^iu'j^v.:  :s  NA::irv.  who  ibus  contrives  to  vindicate  herself 
Av..;  !n  !  IV**  .-.-s  ..:*  r\;Mr»:£.'a  Airtiis:  the  ar:  of  the  physician 

i^^^'^^v   A:v.oi'.^j   :i<    jvvc  is  a  gw>d   school  for  teaching 
s^AVMi^vti^x   s^«    l'Sf«:::j:«:.  *a=d   i«sdu  ite  worih.     There  ia  i 
^•"^••iV  ^  ^  ^"^^^^     Mm3»  arv  few.  and  thev  most  na(  be 
'««|f^    WIm  »  ;a&«iibitfiT  Mvded  most  bedonfl^an^ 
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that  only ;  for  nothing  more  can  be  afforded.  Hence  arises  a 
constant  industry,  to  make  sure  what  it  is,  and  what  will  tell 
upon  it.  Hence,  though  the  poor  man's  disease  is  the  most 
leyere,  and  calls  the  loudest  for  relief  (for  he  does  not  succumb 
to  trifles),  its  Treatment  lies  often  within  a  narrow  compass, 
and  even  the  single  aim  and  the  single  remedy  are  often  sought 
after  and  found.  The  best  physicians  have  begun  by  being  the 
physicians  of  the  poor. 

So,  too,  the  soldier's  physician,  when  his  patients  are  an 
army  in  the  field  or  on  actual  service,  must  work  as  best  he  can 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  these  are  often  few  enough. 
And  .80  he  betakes  himself  to  reduce  all  that  concerns  their 
diseases  and  their  Treatment  to  the  utmost  practical  simplicity, 
and  learns  from  hard  necessity  how  much  successful  treatment 
is  concentred  in  one  chief  indication  and  one  chief  remedy.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is,  upon  the  whole,  largely  indebted  to 
aimy  physicians. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  rich  and  well-off  classes  of 
the  community,  the  Treatment  of  diseases  is  seldom  as  simple  as 
it  might  be.  Superfluity  of  means  leads  to  their  useless 
expenditure.  Besides,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  others  are  ever 
tempting  and  influencing  the  physician  to  do  many  things 
where  few  are  needed,  and  to  divide  and  scatter  abroad,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  so  to  weaken  the  power  of  his  art,  rather  than 
to  strengthen  it  by  concentration.  It  is  a  fine  thing  pretty  soon 
in  life  to  be  employed  and  patronisda  by  rich  and  great  people ; 
bat  it  is  not  the  surest  way  of  making  a  good  physician. 

But  simplicity  of  treatment  may  be  pushed  to  a  faulty 
extreme.  A  conceit  may  lurk  where  it  is  least  expected. 
When,  in  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  disease,  life  has  been 
poised,  as  it  were,  on  a  pin's  point,  and  a  single  effort  of  skill 
has  saved  it,  the  exploit  speaks  great  things  for  the  glory  of  our 
art  and  its  simple  methods.  But  let  not  our  over-zeal  for 
dmplicity  fetter  our  freedom  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the 
management  of  disease.  Oftentimes  not  one,  two,  or  three,  but 
many  well-considered  indications,  must  be  fulfilled;  not  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  many  well-directed  remedies,  must  be  brought 
'feo  bear  upon  them,  before  the  disease  can  be  successfully  treated. 
Still,  to  know  the  import  of  single  indications  and  the  power  of 
^"""  '^  remedies  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sound  practice  ;  and  I  am 
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persuaded  that  no  man  can  clearly  see  and  prosecute  nuny 
Indications  together,  or  can  safely  and  succeBsfolly  use  many 
remedies  together,  who  has  not  begun  by  studying  both  indica- 
tions and  remedies  one  by  one. 

Something  more  needs  to  be  said  of  certain  single  indicfltioDi 
which  experience  commends  to  our  notice  as  guides  to  practice 
in  complex  diseases,  for  the  sake  of  the  attestation  they  famuli 
to  the  general  fact  or  principle  already  noticed.  For  theee 
single  indications  of  Treatment  have  often  their  valueassuch 
rather  because  they  point  to  organs  and  functions  which 
medicine  can  easily  reach  and  deal  with  remedially,  than  because 
tliey  are  known  to  hold  any  proper  pathological  kindred  with 
the  diseases  themselves. 

Now,  of  all  organs  of  the  body,  those  are  most  within  the 
reach  of  medicine  whose  fimction  is  to  secrete,  and  the  producti 
of  whose  secretion  consist  largely  of  refuse  matter  to  be  c»st 
oTit  of  the  system.  And  what  has  experience  not  learnt  to 
tnuke  of  these  organs,  and  their  excesses  and  defects  and  erton 
of  function,  as  indications  of  Treatment  ? — of  the  liver,  and  ol 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  of  the  skin  and  of  the  kidneys; 
and  of  bile,  and  excrements,  and  perspiration,  and  urine, 
redundant,  or  scanty,  or  vitiated  ?  There  are  forms  of  diseose 
(i.f.  groups  of  symptoms)  which  directly  flow  from  the  wroog- 
doiugs  of  these  several  organs,  and  pathologically  belong  lo 
them.  And  then,  when  the  physician  addresses  his  remedie* 
to  the  liver  singly,  or  t<#the  stomach  and  bowels  or  skin  or 
kidneya  siagty,  he  does  not  only  what  is  safest  and  best  awl 
••aiert  U>  do,  but  he  does  it  lite  a  pure  pathologist.  He  pursues 
Uw  dianse  through  its  own  channels.  He  tracks  it  to  its  springs 
Iw»d,  and  takes  hold  of  it  there,  and  puts  an  end  to  it.  But 
»•»  ue  diaeMM  which  certainly  have  not  their  origins  in  any 
w  th«i»  BMreting  organs,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are  50cc«» 
ra^tmatod  by  nnedMs  addre<<Lsed  to  ihem  in  part  or  alt^^etbw. 
™V*f^  from  MMw  erf  them :  but  they  involre  injarioudy 
»*•  ntiMfaoaa  of  ooe  or  more  of  them,  ^ner  or  later,  in  tie 
******!?'  P">g*«s-  Hence,  in  feven  of  every  name  Mil 
*]??-  ■7t***t'  *^  '"^  ^''^fy  aoopce,  malaHous,*  cootagiem, 
•^SSSiL*'******^  «*l»er  ami  imrgar  and  mor«  cmnprehen- 
^"^""••^  TNat^uut  need  to  bs  parsaed,  particular 
I  PNMM  thwMatn%  nimag  <mt  of  what  iaamuBfa 
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le  fimctiona  of  secreting  organs ;  and  these  must  be  pursued 
Indeed,  the  disease  can  hardly  be  named,  whether  acute 
chronic,  in  which  the  liver,  or  stomach  and  bowels,  or  skin, 
or  kidneys,  do  not  present  something  to  be  redressed,  and 
constituting  an  indication  of  Treatment,  And  this  may  be  a 
small,  or  it  may  be  a  large  part  of  the  whole  Treatment.  It 
may  be  by  much  the  largest  part.  Indeed,  it  may  itself  be  the 
irbole  Treatment,  rattonally  and  of  necessity. 

The  gravest  diseases,  which  are  of  a  specific  nature,  and  are 
accompanied  by  fever,  and  have  a  definite  course  to  run,  can 
none  of  them  be  curetl.  They  must  all  of  them  be  treated  ;  and, 
according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  treated,  their  termination  is  in 
recovery  or  in  death.  And  their  Treatment  turns  altogether 
upon  the  choice  of  the  right  indications,  and  of  the  right 
remedies  to  reach  them  withal.  But  in  how  many  cases  of  such 
diseases  are  the  more  general  indications  so  doubtful  that,  in 
all  prudent  calculation,  they  go  for  nothing '.  We  have  no 
sufficient  guides  to  tell  us  whether  to  sustain  or  to  deplete.  To 
do  one  or  the  other  would  bo  to  strike  a  fearful  blow  in  the 
dark,  and  so  we  wisely  do  neither.  And  thus  it  coraes  to  pass  that, 
among  many  things  obviously  going  wrong,  we  are  left  to  choose 
what  are  most  within  our  reach  to  set  right.  Accordingly 
we  make  the  liver  and  stomach  and  bowels  the  scope  of  our 
remedies ;  and,  as  they  reach  and  take  effect  upon  tUein  day  by 
day,  we  see  the  formidable  conditions  of  the  whole  disease  con- 
Btautly  kept  in  check,  and  are  sure  that  thus  many  a  Ufe  ia 
saved. 

What  a  temptation  to  easy  and  often  erroneous  theorising 
upon  the  nature  of  diseases  has  come  from  the  success  of  these 
simple  methods  of  Treatment !  There  is  no  denying  the  facts 
or  their  value — their  plain,  solid,  appreciable  value,  practically ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  have  set 
speculation  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  led  it  far  astray  in  its 
search  of  causes  pathologically. 

Thus  fevers  of  various  types  and  various  names  have  from 
liime  to  time,  and  by  well-esteemed  physicians,  had  their  cause 
ftnd  point  of  departure  assigned  to  them  in  the  liver  and  its 
vitiated  and  redundant  bile,  and  congestions  of  blood,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides,  therein :  also  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
their  foul  and  corrupt  secretions.     Phyaicians,  taking  these 
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for  certain  trutliH,  and  entirely  believing  in  them,  and  conforming 
their  practice  to  them,  have  saved  innumerable  lives.  They 
have  given  mercury  in  every  dose,  from  the  largest  to  the 
emallest,  from  ten  grains  of  calomel  to  two  or  three  grains  ot 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta;  and  seldom  or  often,  and  with  or 
without  aperients ;  and  this  has  been  all  their  treatment.  Ur 
they  have  applied  leeches  seldom  or  often  to  the  abdomen ;  mi 
this  has  been  all  their  treatment. 

Men  who  have  had  great  duties  in  hand,  and  who  know  ks 
they  have  done  them,  and  feel  that  they  have  done  them  veil, 
naturally  hold  strong  practical  beliefs ;  and  these  beliefs  won 
take  the  place  of  absolute  truths  in  their  minds.  The  pro- 
cesa  is  this.  Being  daily  called  to  act,  they  read  and  studj 
the  facta  before  their  eyes,  and  truat  to  them  for  guidance; 
and  80  acting  frequentiv  and  successfully,  and  under  the  same 
guidance,  they  confide,  more  and  more  in  the  facts  by  which 
they  have  been  taught,  until  they  hold  them  to  contain  the 
whole  truth,  and  deem  it  needless  to  look  or  reason  further 
about  the  matter.  And  these  earnest  assertors  and  followoi 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  seen  and  TeriGed  in  &t 
great  facts  of  daily  experience,  are  the  men  by  whom  thewoiU 
has  been  especially  benefited  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Gire 
me  one  of  these  men  for  my  physician,  and  I  will  take  can 
not  to  discuss  with  him  the  abstract  truth  of  hi  a  beliefs  untQ  he 
has  set  me  upon  my  legs  again;  and  then  (most  ungralefutlf  on 
my  part),  when  I  have  had  the  full  beneSt  of  his  practical 
wisdom,  I  may  venture  to  call  in  question  his  theory. 

"We  are  concerned  to  clear  the  subject  from  misapprehension, 
seeing  that  it  presents  such  notable  instances  of  the  aU-safficiency 
of  single  indications  and  single  remedies  in  the  management  of 
complex  diseases. 

Modem  research  has  brought  us  back  to  the  blood  as  the 
source  and  the  distributor  of  disease  throughout  the  body,  luid 
thus  taught  us  respect  for  the  surmises  of  our  forefathers  by 
furnishing  us  with  reasons  for  them  which  they  had  not.  What 
were  surmises  to  them  have  became  truths  to  us.  If  evertheleo, 
what  science  has  brought  within  our  knowledge,  science  htt 
not  placed  within  our  power.  By  the  testa  of  organic  chemistrj 
and  the  microscope,  we  have  proofs  of  elements  of  disease  io  the 
blood;  but  we  cannot  reach  them  there.     In  this  sense,  theiei^ 
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no  such  thing  as  taking  disease  at  the  fountain-head.  Elements 
of  disease,  pure  and  simple,  within  the  blood,  pl-esent  no 
possible  aim  for  medical  treatment.  Accordingly,  we  have  to 
wait  and  look  for  things  which  are  beyond,  and  choose  from 
among  them,  as  they  arise,  possible  objects  of  interference  and 
fit  indications  of  practice.  We  have  to  wait  and  see  how  the 
blood  itself  behaves  within  its  own  vessels ;  whether  it  moves 
with  unwonted  forces  or  unwonted  rapidity ;  how  it  makes  dis- 
tribution of  itself  throughout  the  body,  whether  equally  or  un- 
equally ;  and  all  that  the  pulse  and  local  congestions  may  have 
to  notify  as  indications  of  Treatment;  then  to  see  how  the  blood 
maintains  its  great  diffusive  functions  of  animal  temperature, 
whether  regularly  or  irregularly,  and  what  of  cold  or  heat  or 
perspiration  ensue  declaring  the  common  phenomena  of  fever; 
and  then  to  see  how  the  blood  supplying  the  pabulum  of 
its  functions  to  every  organ  and  system  of  organs  throughout 
tiie  body  now  hurts  or  hinders  or  variously  disturbs  those 
fimctions;  and  so  from  the  nervous  centres  and  fr*om  the 
nervous  system  di£fusively  there  arise  pains  and  painful  sen- 
sations, and  torpor  or  excitement,  and  sleep  or  wakefulness  or 
delirium.    Thus  we  find  and  follow  up  indications. 
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IX. — Treatment. 


msTINCTIOK  BBTWEEN  THE  FROPEK  AND  COMMON  ELEMENTS  OF 
DISEASE. — ALL  TREATMENT  CONFORMABLE  TO  THIS  DtSTTSC^ 
TION  AND  ILLDSFTHATIVE  OF  IT. — SMALL-FOX, — SCABLATIB^— 
HXASLES. 

A  GENERAL  Outline  has  been  given  of  what  Treatment  ii; 
allowing  it  at  work  within  its  own  sphere,  which  is  a  pretty 
large  one,  and  upon  its  own  objects,  which  are  numerous  enotigh; 
and  how  from  among  all  the  things  within  its  reach  and  power 
to  deal  with,  it  seeks  and  finds  the  fittest  to  become  practical 
indications,  and  then  actually  dealing  with  them  produces  great 
results. 

But  some  of  these  objects  are  worth  a  nearer  inspection,  if 
we  would  understand  how  al!  good  Treatment  falls  in  with  tie 
nature  of  disease  pathologically.  Besides,  remedies  have  b«n 
qioken  of  as  the  "  great  analysers  of  disease  "  (Art,  7}.  But 
how  BO  ?  Verily  in  the  sense  of  testing  and  discerning  the 
elements  of  which  disease  consists,  even  its  cUai  elements,  or  tlie 
things  comprised  in  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  those  who  ire 
the  subjects  of  disease,  while  they  arc  yet  alive.  All  this,  for 
the  sake  of  its  importance,  let  us  now  consider  a  little  carefully, 
and  try  to  explain  it,  relying  upon  the  plainest  and  commoiieit 
matters  of  fact  as  we  go  along. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  theories  of  clever  men  have 
not  done  more  harm  to  the  practice  of  medicine  than  all  the 
mere  blunders  of  the  ignorant  put  together.  At  all  eveott) 
purely  speculative  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  diseases  have 
heretofore  done  quite  enough  in  confusing  and  misleading  prac- 
tice to  make  us  cautious  by  this  time,  bow  we  receive  and  tnui 
what  comes  to  us  in  the  same  questionable  shape. 

But  pathology  has  its  general  facts  nevertheless  ;  that  living 

pathology,  I  mean,  which  is  the  physician's  concern  and  study, 

(  he  sees  and  watches  and  ministers  to  disease,  and  all 
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belongs  to  it,  in  living  men.  This  pathology  contains  facts  of 
high  generalisation.  And  if  among  them  there  be  any  which 
point  to  practice,  it  were  a  pity  to  pass  them  by  and  not  follow 
them  in  the  direction  to  which  they  point.  For  ultimately 
they  may  stand  for  practical  principles. 

The  distinction  between  the  proper  and  the  eomtnan  elements 
of  disease  is  a  fact  of  this  kind.  It  is  plain  and  unmistakeable 
enough  in  certain  conspicuous  instances.  And  these  may  be 
taken  adrantage  of  to  introduce  and  explain  the  general  truth, 
which  pathological  research  seems  in  the  way  of  verifying  by 
new  instances  continually. 

Andy  first,  for  the  proper  elements  of  disease.  Proper  to 
what.  Proper  to  the  disease  itself  in  its  own  nature,  and  dis- 
tingaishable  from  whatever  else  may  attach  to  it  in  this,  that, 
and  the  other  living  body  wherein  the  disease  is  found. 

We  take  something  on  a  pin's  point,  and  with  that  pin's  point 
we  just  prick  the  skin  hardly  enough  to  be  felt  or  seen.  But 
by  this  little  prick  the  something  has  gained  its  entrance,  and  is 
gome  its  way  whither  within  the  Uving  body  we  do  not  exactly 
know.  They  say  it  has  gone  at  once  into  the  blood,  has 
mingled  with  it,  and  is  already  distributed  with  it  everywhere. 
Indeed  one  can  hardly  believe  otherwise.  But  wherever  the 
thing  be  gone,  and  whether  moving  or  stationary,  we  can  find 
it  no  more.  Still  wait  for  a  certain  time,  a  time  f  orereckoned 
from  the  known  quality  of  the  thing  upon  the  pin's  point ;  wait, 
and  a  disease  will  come  forth  forereckoned  also  from  the  very  same 
tiling,  a  disease  having  its  own  proper  characteristics  and  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  diseases  in  the  world.  And  that  disease 
is  small-pox. 

Here  the  element  of  the  disease  is  the  smallest  that  can  be 
HMiibly  made  sure  of,  the  least  that  can  be  palpably  taken  and 
kept  apart ;  taken,  that  is,  from  one  living  body  and  kept  apart 
for  some  while  (I  know  not  how  long),  and  then  conveyed  to 
a  second,  in  which  it  becomes  the  beginning  of  a  disease  after 
its  own  kind,  where  there  was  no  such  disease  before.  Here,  I 
say,  is  the  least  element  of  disease  which  is  obnoxious  to  the 
senses.  And  from  this  example  reason  cannot  refuse  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  elements  too  minute  for  the  senses  to  reach. 
Indeed,  the  possibiUty  is  made  a  certainty  by  the  proved  fact, 
that  the  same  disease  which  is  propagated  by  inoculation  is 
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propagated  also  by  tha  contact  or  near  approach  of  one  liTiaK 
body  having  the  disease  to  another  living  body  having  it  not 

Through  what  channels  and  by  what  processes  we  do  not 
punctually  know,  but  instances  innumerable  of  the  like  expeii' 
ments  and  results  attest  it  for  a  truth,  that  the  thing  almost  <* 
altogether  too  minute  for  the  senses  is  the  primary  material 
clement  of  the  whole  disease  which  follows.  Further,  thti 
primary  element  in  producing  its  disease  multiplies  itself  into 
new  material  elements  which  are  divisible  to  inSnity  and  sepi' 
rable  from  their  own  living  body,  their  native  body  (so  ti 
apeak),  and  ready  to  be  transferred  to  other  living  hooM 
innumerable,  and  so  to  bring  vast  communities  into  the  t 
conditions  of  disease. 

It  is  a  great  subject  this  of  the  proper  elements  of  disesM, 
seen  or  unseen,  apart  from  the  body.  Their  reality,  the  condi* 
tions  of  their  existence,  their  spread,  their  limit,  also  the  sul)- 
stances  to  which  they  adhere,  and  much  more  besides ;  all  the* 
things  require  a  pretty  comprehensive  mind  to  deal  with  ihflll 
to  much  purpose.  Then  the  mixture  in  this  subject  of  equivocd 
facts  and  testimonies  with  the  true,  needs,  moreover,  a  pretQ^ 
shrewd  as  well  as  a  candid  and  wary  mind  to  pick  its  way  safelj« 
a  mind  not  over- credulous  and  seeing  contagion  in  everythiigj 
yet  not  over  sceptical  and  seeing  it  in  nothing. 

But  our  concern  at  present  is  with  the  proper  elements  a 
disease  icithin  the  body. 

Their  entrance  within  the  body  is  one  thing  and  the  visiU 
outbreak  of  the  disease  is  another.  And  between  the  two  tbi 
patient's  consciousness  and  the  physician's  observation  testi:^ 
either  absolutely  to  nothing,  or  else  to  nothing  distinotiW 
Until  diseases  make  outward  presentment  of  themselves  we  fcncfl 
not  Khat  they  are  or  whether  they  are  at  all.  And  yet  it  \ 
.certain  that  many  diseases  have  a  long  period  of  latent  beiai 
within  the  body.  This  is  the  case  with  small-pox,  scarlatiBI 
measles,  and  all  that  spring  from  a  proper  contagious  elema 
of  their  own.  Well,  but  is  there  nothing  being  transacted  • 
the  while  P  Is  it  a  passive  incubation  altogether  ?  Nat 
contradicts  the  belief  by  all  its  analogies.  And  all  observal 
of  these  same  diseases  goes  to  testify  that  the  process,  thou^ 
nnfelt  and  unseen,  must  be  an  active  process ;  and  not  onj 
actiye,  but  that  (be  it  what  it  may)  it  works  and  movea  by 
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jiTing'  law,  and  has  stages  and  degrees  and  regular  progressions 
ling  up  the  definite  interval,  until  the  time  is  full  and  ripe 
>r  the  disease  to  declare  itaelf  by  its  outward  presentments. 
hat  else  can  mean  the  average  periods  of  latency  in  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  and  measles,  but  that  things  are  to  be  done 
therein,  which  require  just  those  periods  for  the  doing  of  them  P 
The  things  themselves,  be  they  what  they  may,  unseen,  unknown, 
and  out  of  reach,  but  timed,  and  ordered  and  forwarded  by 
nature  with  exact  care,  must  be  taken,  upon  the  faith  of  nature, 
to  carry  some  weighty  meaning  and  to  contain  more  than  a 
ibrmal  preamble  to  the  coming  disease.  The  disease  stands  at 
ley  {so  it  should  seem)  within  the  blood,  and  there  it  defies  our 
Borutiny  of  what  it  is  and  our  attempts  to  meddle  with  it  re- 
inedially. 

But  in  due  season,  when  the  foreknown  period,  according  to 
'  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is  complete,  the  proper  elements  come 
I  forth  into  broad  daylight,  and  make  of  themselves  Iheir  clearest, 
'iUlest  display.  They  may  be  pictured  to  the  eye  and  defined 
in  their  forms,  succession,  duration,  growth,  completion.  They 
claim  now  pre-eminently  to  be  called  fhe  <li«ense,  and  group 
themselves  into  small-pox,  or  scarlatina,  or  measles. 

N^othing  in  the  world  can  produce  small-pox,  or  scarlatina, 
or  mea'^les,  but  the  proper  element  of  each.  And  the  disease 
being  produced  is  simply  a  multiplication  of  the  element  from 
which  each  sprang,  the  same  in  kind  and  unaltered,  be  its 
quantity  much  or  little. 

And  now  as  soon  as  seen,  surely  now  if  ever,  the  disease 
may  be  reached  and  laid  hold  of  remedially  in  its  proper  ele- 
ments; the  small-pox  in  its  crops  of  pustules,  the  scarlatina 
and  measles  in  their  diffused  and  figured  rash.  No  !  it  cannot, 
w.  As  when  their  proper  elements,  visible  or  invisible, 
were  in  the  smallest  germ ;  as  when  they  were  diffused,  we 
l>elieve,  through  the  blood  during  the  period  of  their  latent 
progress  and  incubation ;  so  now  do  these  same  elements,  mode 
visible  and  displaying  this,  that,  or  the  other  phenomenon 
in  succession  until  they  have  completed  their  course,  equally 
zefuse  to  become  the  ilirecl  aim  of  any  medical  treatment. 

Still  medicine  is  constantly  busying  itself  about  small-pox, 

latina,  measles,  and  oftentimes,  it  believes,  for  good.     Bat 
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in  uhai  mtydoaa  it  busy  itaelf  with  themP  That  is  theqtieatioii; 
and  a  question  it  is  of  great  cocoem,  and  not  to  be  anaweted 
off- band. 

The  disease,  be  it  what  it  may,  if  it  have  a  distinct  nature  of 
its  own,  ia  never  found  pure  and  unmixed  and  its  bare  self  sod 
nothing  more  in  any  /iriiiif  body.  There  ia,  moreover,  alvaya 
something,  which  is  not  the  disease  and  yet  exists  because 
the  disease.  It  may  be  much  or  it  may  be  little,  but  there  il 
always  something.  What  the  disease  is  and  how  it  is  identi' 
with  its  " proper  elements"  restrictiTely  and  exclusively, 
what  they  are,  we  have  just  seen.  All  the  rest  have  been  left 
and  let  pass  for  its  "  common  elements."  These  we  would  no» 
take  up  in  their  turn  and  try  to  make  them  out. 

But  how  common  ?  Becau^  found  in  all  diseases  and  thai 
common  to  all,  but  identifiable  with  none.  And  common  in  a 
wider  sense  still — common  to  all  diseases,  and  common  alike  to 
whatever  the  living  body  does  or  feels  painfully  or  hurtfullj, 
though  it  may  not  bear  to  be  called  disease.  But  all  this  need) 
to  be  made  plain  by  familiar  instances. 

Suppose  a  man  sound  of  body  and  sound  of  mind  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  and  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  world  for  what 
it  deems  its  beat  things,  for    its  wealth,  its  fame,  ila  power. 
Such  a  man  must  not  spare  himself,  or  he  will  have  a 
chance  of  success  in  this  restless  competitive  age  of  ours. 

Now,  in  some  of  his  seasons  of  full  activity,  and  enterprise 
let  him  give  a  little  attention  to  himself,  body  and  mind,  and 
note  what  tbey  are  doing  and  what  they  are  feeling  in  com- 
pliance with  the  uses  and  necessities,  the  hard  uses  and  necw- 
sities,  of  health  to  which  he  puts  them.  He  will  remark  colds 
and  heats  and  perspirations  coming  and  going  strangely,  Itia 
pulse  varying  in  force  and  frequency,  perhaps  his  stomacb,, 
bowels,  liver,  kidneys  at  fanlc  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
their  secretions ;  more  of  thirst  and  less  of  hunger  than 
likes ;  less  of  sleep  and  less  refreshment  from  the  sleep  he  bi 
all  this,  and,  besides,  many  an  unusual  pain  in  bis  head  or 
or  limbs,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  and  » 
remedy  for. 

Here  are  transacted,  in  brief  and  in  little  and  many 
over,  much  of  what  the  body  does  and  suffers  in  real 
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The  eamman  elements  of  disease,  and  nothing  less,  are  sensibly 
pPBScnt  and  at  work,  while  in  truth  the  body  is  only  engaged  in 
aome  of  the  harder  uses  and  neoessities  of  health. 

Let  a  man  meet  with  some  injury  from  without,  smaU  or 
gieat,  simple  or  complex ;  presently  all  that  is  vital  within  him 
wiU  show  its  resentment  of  it,  and  continue  to  show  it  little  or 
muoh  for  a  short  or  a  long  while,  proportionably  to  the  amount 
of  the  hurt  and  the  time  needed  for  its  reparation.  But  how  ? 
Truly  in  some,  many,  or  all  of  those  identical  ways  in  which  the 
body  is  wont  to  be  affected  imder  the  harder  uses  and  neces- 
sities of  health. 

And  here,  be  it  remarked,  that  all  the  several  ways  in  which 
the  body  is  wont  to  show  itself  aggrieved  from  the  harder 
usages  of  health  or  from  mere  mechanical  outward  injuries,  are 
found  among  the  constituents  of  fever.  And  being  not  soon 
got  rid  of  and  being  also  severe,  these  come  to  shape  and  group 
themselves  into  what  none  would  hesitate  to  call  by  the  name  of 
&ver,  and  they  may  carry  with  them  its  consequences  and  its 
perils.  Hence  of  those  who  have  had  (so-called)  fever  thus 
derived,  some  occasionally  have  been  very  ill,  some  have  re- 
covered by  a  narrow  chance,  and  some  have  died. 

But  there  is  no  such  familiar  image  of  disease  (if,  indeed, 
it  be  the  image  and  not  the  reality)  as  intoxication.  The  body 
is  abused  into  all  the  conditions  of  disease  for  a  season.  First 
you  have,  as  of  disease,  the  proper  elements  foreign  to  the  body 
and  without  it ;  and  then  the  same  introduced  within  it,  and 
left  to  it  to  deal  with  and  bear  with  as  it  may ;  but  totally 
beyond  the  reach  and  touch  of  remedies.  Next  you  have,  as  of 
disease,  the  common  elements  shown  in  what  the  vascular  system 
and  the  nervous  system,  and  their  two  great  central  organs,  the 
heart  and  the  brain,  do  and  suffer  according  to  the  modes  and 
measures  of  which  they  are  capable  under  any  present  stress 
that  is  laid  upon  them.  And  oftentimes  in  intoxication  these 
actings  and  sufferings,  identical  as  they  are  with  the  common 
elements  of  disease,  come  with  such  rapidity  and  are  carried  to 
such  excess  that,  but  for  experience  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
constantly  see  in  them  great  peril  of  Ufe. 

Again,  let  a  man  suffer  real  disease ;  such  as  has  demon- 
strably an  essence  of  its  own  and  its  own  proper  elements.  Let 
it  be  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or  measles.    This  disease  having 
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gained  entrance  within  the  body  is  left  to  its  vital  powers  to 
deal  with  as  they  may.  By  them  it  is  to  germinate  and  increase, 
be  matured,  and  be  finally  cast  out.  But  it  is  a  hard  necessity 
they  have  to  strive  with^  a  hard  work  they  have  to  do,  these 
vital  powers.  Yet  not  so  hard  but  that  they  often  accompliah 
it  perfectly.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  hard  that  they  can- 
not get  through  it  without  hindrances  and  drawbacks  and  dis- 
asters, and,  in  the  end,  restoration  is  incomplete  and  not  without 
remnants  of  damage  to  the  body  for  a  time  or  permanently. 
And  sometimes  so  hard,  that  early  or  late  or  midway  the  vital 
powers  utterly  fail  and  the  patient  dies. 

Meanwhile  the  ways  in  which  these  vital  powers  sometimes 
feel  and  act  we  summarily  caU  fever.  And  fever  is  greatly  in^ 
dicative  of  Treatment.  Not  that  we  can  treat  fever  as  sum- 
marily as  we  talk  of  it.  We  cannot  name  it  in  one  single  word 
and  name  its  remedy  in  another.  We  cannot  ever  treat  it 
simply  as  fever,  and  have  done  with  it. 

If  we  would  find  the  indications  wrapt  up  in  fever,  we  must 
resolve  it  into  its  constituents.  And  in  doing  so  we  come 
upon  groups  and  forms  and  qualities  of  very  common  things. 
And  these  common  things  are  the  same  which,  one  by  one  or  a 
few  combined,  we  constantly  depend  upon  to  tell  us  what  to  do, 
and  what  means  to  use  when  we  know  of  no  specific  or  special 
remedy  and  cannot  pretend  to  cure  ;  even  in  all  cases  calling 
for  our  interference  from  the  ailments  of  abused  health  to  the 
terrible  emergencies  of  the  Plague. 
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IX. — ^Treatment.    Part  2. 

SUBJECT  OOKTINUED. — TYPHUS. — TYPHOID. 

Of  diseaseSy  as  separate  things,  things  which  hsLYe  proper  and 
essential  elements  of  their  own,  we  are  never  more  sure  than 
when  they  are  introduced  into  the  body  from  without.  Those 
which  hare  been  mentioned  are  among  the  most  familiar 
examples ;  and  they  and  all  other  diseases  which  fall  within 
the  same  category  have  more  of  wonder  belonging  to  them, 
the  more  comprehensively  they  are  regarded.  They  preserve 
{heir  distinct  essences  for  ever.  They  pass  through  millions  of 
living  bodies,  and  come  out  pure  and  the  same  after  a  hundred 
generations. 

Beally,  **  the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full  com  in  the  ear,'' 
are  not  more  distinct  from  the  earth  in  which  they  vegetate, 
than  are  these  diseases  from  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  proper  germs  of  vegetation  get  all  that  they  want  for 
reproducing  and  multiplying  themselves  from  the  earth,  and 
the  proper  germs  of  disease  get  all  that  they  want  from  the 
body.  Our  concern  is  altogether  with  the  earth  and  the  body, 
and  with  their  common  powers  and  faculties,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  need,  or  will  bear  our  interference,  and  not  at  all 
with  the  BeeiB  proper  and  the  diseases  proper  which  are  inacces- 
sible to  us.  How  this  teeming  earth  and  this  living  body  take, 
and  keep,  and  guard,  the  germs  committed  to  them,  and  yield 
them  their  materials  of  increase  ;  and  how  working  (as  it  were) 
by  a  model,  they  bestow  upon  the  growths  and  products  of  each 
that  form  which  is  its  own  and  is  always  the  same,  and  distinct 
from  all  others ;  these  are  things  past  finding  out. 

But  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  into  the  service  of 
practical  medicine.  To  provide  that  the  things  belonging  to  it 
lose  none  of  their  natural  simplicity  in  our  hands,  should  be  our 
constant  care.  To  make  them  simpler  than  they  are,  is  an  idle 
conceit  and  a  great  mischief. 

Now,  proper  and  essential  elements  are  terms  which  present 
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to  the  mind  the  idea  of  Bomething  speculative.     But  in  certak  I 
dieeases  (aa  we  have  Been)   they  are  tangible  matters  of  fact  I 
From  these  the  diseases  had  their  be^oning,  and  without  thatl 
they  could  not  have  existed  at  all.     Still,  they  are  not  alike  ' 
plain  and  distinguishable  in  all  diseases.     They  are  not  found 
out  every  day.     Men  can  not  betake  themselves  to  their  dis- 
covery of  set  purpose  and  make  sure  of  success.     It  is  well,  if 
chance  or   industry  discover  one  or  two  in  the   course  of  a 
century. 

Not  that  medicine  has  no  place,  power,  or  opportunity  for 
doing  good  in  diseases  as  long  as  their  proper  elements  an 
undiscovered.  From  what  has  been  seen,  it  is  probable  thit 
medicine  has  them  all,  and  is  now  using  them  in  as  large  and 
complete  a  measure  for  good,  not  knowing  the  prt^rr  element* 
of  many  diseases,  as  it  ever  will  when  it  knows  them. 

It  is  a  great  field  of  pathological  research  this,  which 
respects  the  proper  elements  of  diseases.  The  plainest  example! 
(we  have  seen)  are  at  band,  and  ready  to  point  it  out.  But  the 
same  examples  also  show  how  practical  medicine  may  be  well 
aware  of  this  field,  and  yet  not  able  to  enter  it ;  and  how,  with 
a  pretty  good  insight  into  it,  it  must  be  content  to  take  op 
with  things  without  it,  i.e.  things  short  of  the  diseases  themp 
selves,  and  how  it  baa  done  its  office  well  notwithstanding. 

Now,  if  practice,  having  full  knowledge  of  certain  t 
and  their  proper  elements,  has  been  able  to  turn  it  to  no  d 
account,  and  yet  has  continued  to  do  its  work  well,  one  need 
not  be  surprised  that,  being  wholly  in  the  dark  about  otha 
diseases  and  their  proper  elements,  it  should  still  often  hare 
done  its  work  well ;  or,  at  least,  ahould  not  always  have  I 
for  lack  of  knowledge. 

This  nineteenth  century  in  which  we  live  had  finished  I 
its  course,  before  Dr.  William  Jenner  saw  and  fixed  the^coj 
elements  of  the  two  diseases  called  '*  Typhus  "  and  "  Typhoidi 

But  the  two  diseases,  yet  unknown  in  themselves,  badi 
treatment  not  ill-underatood  or  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  long 
before.  For  their  common  elements  had  been  always  present, 
and  ready  to  suggest  what  that  Treatment  ought  to  be.  For 
years  and  years,  Typhus  and  Typhoid  were  terms  which  had 
borne  intelligible  meanings,  and  been  familiarly  spoken  in  our 
schools  and  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals.     Hitherto,  indeed. 
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experience  liad  noted  m  them  nothing  more  thnn  the  common 
element*  of  diseases.  But,  then,  they  were  groujwd  so  con- 
stantly into  certain  forma,  and  were  of  such  definite  duration; 
they  presented  such  sure  reckonings  of  life  and  death,  and  were 
aucb  intelligible  guides  to  Treatment,  that  practice,  finding  in 
them  all  that  it  wanted,  was  content  to  take  them  for  ihe  entire 
diseases,  and  note  them  for  Idiopathic  Fevers,  and  cull  them 
Typhus  or  Typhoid. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  all  prior  observation  was  corrected 
by  the  readings  and  decipherings  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

Fever  having  endured  for  about  a  week  (between  the  fifth 
and  eighth  day  they  tell  us)  a.  rash  appears.  It  consists  of 
distinct  spots,  of  a  dusky  pink  or  mulberry  colour,  slightly 
elevated.  The  like  spots  still  come  out  for  three  days,  and  then 
no  more  are  added  to  them.  Sut  those  which  have  appeared, 
be  they  many  or  few,  remain  and  undergo  certain  changes.  At 
first,  press  them  with  the  fingers  and  they  fade ;  but  take  off 
the  finger,  and  they  return  in  an  instant.  In  two  or  three 
days,  pressure  alters  them  little,  or  not  at  all.  In  some  cases, 
they  gradually  grow  paler  of  themselves,  and  so  finally  dis- 
appear. In  some,  they  become  true  petechiEC.  They  are  generally 
pretty  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  the  trunk  ;  but  they  may  be 
also  on  the  extremities,  on  the  face,  and  every  part.  In  size, 
they  are  anything  between  a  mere  speck  and  a  large  split  pea. 
Those  of  the  larger  size  having  become  true  petecbisG,  I 
have  seen  upon  the  face  of  a  patient,  almost  as  black  as  ink, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  ward  as  I  entered. 

This  spotted  petechial  rash,  though  not  unknown  to  us  before 
in  alliance  with  fever,  took  the  physicians  of  hospitals  by 
surprise  in  1837  and  1838,  from  its  unwonted  frequency.  It 
has,  since  that  time,  undergone  patient  investigation,  and  is 
now  believed  to  be  as  much  "  the  proper  element "  of  a  distinct 
disease  as  the  pustules  are  the  "  proper  element "  of  small-pox. 
And  the  name  Typhus  is  given  to  this  disease  by  pre-eminence, 
and  is  restricted  to  it. 

Again,  Fever  having  reached  its  second  week,  a  rash 
appears  of  another  kind  from  that  just  described.  It,  too,  con- 
sist* of  spots,  or  rather  specks,  a  little  elevated.  But  they  are 
bright  or  rose  coloured,  and  often  so  like  flea-bites  as  to  be 
easily  mistakeD  for  them.     Yet  the  absence  of  the  Ultl^  \AaA£%. 
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point  in  the  centre  shows  that  no  flea  bad  the  making  cf  them. 
They  go  and  come  again,  as  you  put  your  finger  upon  themaad 
take  it  off.  They  never  go  on  to  any  other  form.  Thov  never 
become  petechial ;  each  particular  spot  does  not  last  more  than 
three  days,  and  then  it  vanishes  away.  But  spot  after  spot 
may  continue  to  come  out  until  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
In  several  cases,  their  number  varies  from  one  or  two  only  to  ■ 
hundred  from -first  to  last.  And,  seeing  they  last  so  short  a 
time,  and  yet  may  be  so  few  in  number,  the  physician  bad  need 
be  sbarp-sighted  and  of  pretty  fair  experience  always  to  mi " 
Bure  of  them. 

This  non-petechial  rash,  whenever  poal-tnorlem  ezaminat 
has  gone  in  search  of  the  fact,  has  been  found  in  alliance  inOi 
the  swelling,  ulceration,  and  sloughing  of  Peyer's  intestiiul 
glands,  well  known  to  the  physicians  of  hospitals  for  half  i 
century.  This  rash  and  this  intestinal  disease  are  thus  jiutlj 
held  to  have  au  essential  connexion  pathologically,  and  both  to 
be  equally  "  the  proper  elements  "  of  a  distinct  disease.  And 
to  it  the  name  "  Typhoid  "  is  given  by  pre-eminence,  and 
restricted  to  it. 

Behold,  then,  in  these  dusky  petechial  spots,  the  proptci 
elements  of  one  disease,  Typhus ;  and  behold,  in  these  bri^ 
non-petechial  spots,  and  in  this  peculiar  affection  of  Peyer'« 
glands  the  proper  elements  of  another,  Tj-phoid.  And  the  one 
ia  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  small-pox  is  from  measles,  uti 
as  measles  from  scarlatina. 

Further,  in   respect  to  treatment,  these  (so-called)  Typl 
and  Tvphoid  maladies  are  just  on  the  same  footing  with 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.     Their  proper  elements  afford  no 
direct  indications  for  the  management  of   any  one  of  them. 
That  wherein  their  own  essence  consists  can  be  at  once  touci 
or  handled  remedially  in  none  of  them. 

It  is  a  great  subject  this,  of  the  proper  and  vommon  el( 
of  disease.  To  illustrate  it,  I  have  chosen  examples  where 
distinction  is  plainest  and  nearest  at  hand.  In  some  of  these 
the  proper  elements  are  familiar  and  unm is tak cable.  iSmall- 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  display  themselves  what  they  are  to 
all  the  world.  But  in  the  Typhus  and  Typhoid  diseases  the ^irv- 
pel-  elements  are  sure  only  to  the  practised  eyes  of  physiciciu. 
And  even  physicians  hare  but  lately  been  taught  when  Uld 
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where  and  how  to  look  for  them.  Tet  these  most  always  have 
existed,  and  most  essentially  have  played  the  same  part  in  all 
post  times  which  they  do  now.  But  heretofore  they  lay 
oovert. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  announce  new  things  in  pathology. 
I  only  wish  to  put  in  a  little  better  order  things  that  are  known; 
and,  perhaps,  I  may  make  them  easier  to  handle  for  practical 
purposes.    To  tell  the  truth,  most  medical  books  have  been  a 
puzzle  to  me  all  my  life  long.     Their  descriptions  of  disease 
have  been  (to  my  thinking)  needlessly  complex  and  multifarious, 
mixing  what  is  proper,  and  constant,  and  first  in  order,  with 
what  is  common,  and  variable,  and  consequential ;  both  being 
real  enough  in  themselves,  but  meaning  different  things.  Again, 
their  lessons  of  practice  were  conversant  with  too  many  aims 
and  too  many  implements  for  me  ever  to  make  myself  master 
of  them.     Hence,  for  itself  and  its  own  needs  and  uses,  my 
mind  has  always  been*in  search  of  something  simpler  and  easier. 
Dr.  Jenner  has  given  me  the  key  to  unlock  many  a  speculative 
puzzle ;  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

In  this  place,  I  would  make  a  remark  which  is  of  some 
practical  concern.     It  is  this.    Here  are  two  diseases,  each  con- 
stituted of  its  own  proper  elements,  and  both  distinct  from  every 
other  disease  in  the  world.    One  is  called  Typhus,  and  the  other 
Typhoid.     Now,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  they,  being  new  to  our 
knowledge,  were  not  designated  from  the  first  by  new  names. 
Each  having  a  nature  of  its  own  should  have  had  its  own  name 
lestrictively.     But  Tjrphus  and  Typhoid  were  names  already 
bespoken  for  other  and  commoner  uses.    They  had  been  current 
time  out  of  mind,  and  were  prefixes  of  fever,  denoting  it,  not 
with  much  strictness  perhaps,  to  be  of  an  evil  character.     For, 
in  truth,  they  had  no  more  definite  meaning  than  what  was 
implied  by  their  etymology.     Typhus  was  the  fever  that  ^moti^ 
dered,  but  did  not  bum.     Typhoid  was  the  fever  that  neither 
tnumUered  nor  burned,  but  of  the  two  it  was  rather  given  to 
smouldering.    Take  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas, 
dysentery,  boils,  carbuncles ;  take  these,  or  any  other  diseases 
you  please  which  have  fever  belonging  to  them,  and  you  will 
find  that  fever  becoming  Typhus  or  Typhoid  in  the  old  sense, 
iu^ording  to  times,  and  places,  and  circumstances.     Whatever 
diseases  get  an  entrance  into  camps,  and  into  crowded  squalid 
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quarters  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  are  sure  soon  to  be  Tjphw 
or  Typhoid.  Their  fever  smoulders,  and  is  of  an  evil  ohancter. 
And  thus  it  was  by  an  unlucky  chance  that  the  nameSy  yftiA 
had  been  taken  to  signify  accustomed  groups  of  the  C9mmm 
elements  of  I  know  not  how  many  diseases,  came  all  at  once 
to  be  restricted  to  the  proper  elements  of  two  ^^lflflA^«l  in 
particular. 

The  terms  pervade  all  the  best  records  of  practical  medicine 
for  the  last  century.  But  the  radical  difference  between  ihdr 
present  and  past  meaning  will  be  too  likely  to  perplex  fntoie 
readers  of  those  records,  without  help  of  a  glossary. 

Now,  all  the  five  diseases  which  have  been  mentioned, 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  the  typhus  and  the  typhoid 
maladies,  commend  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  physician  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  much  more  besides.  Having  their 
proper  and  common  elements  distinctly  legible,  they  exhibit 
specimens  how  diseases  of  several  namcef  and  natures  come  by 
a  single  characteristic  in  which  they  agree,  to  find  their  place 
within  the  same  category,  and  to  fall  within  the  easier  reach  of 
the  physician.  The  category  to  which  these  belong  includefl» 
together  with  them,  many  of  the  most  formidable  diseases 
throughout  the  world.  And  so  they  become  our  examples  near 
at  hand  of  what  all  the  rest  need  practically,  and,  in  a  vital 
sense,  of  what  they  are  pathologically.  Thus,  knowing  these 
five,  go  where  we  will,  we  find  ourselves  not  altogether  strangers 
to  the  nature  of  diseases  which  we  may  never  have  seen  before; 
and  not  quite  unapt  for  their  management,  though  we  may 
never  before  have  been  called  to  treat  them.  Of  these  five,  and 
the  rest  that  fall  within  the  same  category  all  the  world  over^ 
none  admit  of  cure ;  none  other  require  or  tolerate  a  special 
remedy.  With  them  it  is  all  an  ajQGEiir  of  Treatment,  and  of 
choosing  the  right  indications  in  particular  cases,  and  dealing 
fitly  with  them  by  whatever  means  they  require. 

These  are  a  few  simple  things  rescued  (so  to  speak)  bcm  a 
great  throng.  They  claim,  however,  the  nature  of  principles, 
being  verified  by  the  numerous  instances  which  they  cover  and 
explain.  And,  indeed,  the  times  we  live  in  call  upon  physi- 
cians for  new  and  more  strenuous  endeavours  after  principles 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art.  For  it  is  being  undone  for  want 
of  them. 
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Further,  these  five  diseases  have  been  all  recognised  as 
fevers,  and  all  so  denominated ;  variolous  fever,  scarlet  fever^ 
rubeolous  fever,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever.  And  it  is  likely 
enough  that  many  physicians,  whatever  speculations  they  may 
have  in  reserve,  take  their  familiar  notion  of  fever  from  what 
it  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  these  examples.  And  no  bad 
notion  either.  But,  however  this  may  be,  now  is  a  fair  occa- 
sion for  what  remarks  I  presume  to  make  on  the  same  subject, 
even  Fever. 
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X. FeVIiR. WHAT    IS    FEVE 


Stahl's  Phlogiston  looked  very  like  the  truth  for  ita  timt. 
Chemistry  wanted  &  something  in  aid  of  its  facts,  to  completei' 
theory  of  comhustion ;  and  it  had  recourse  to  this  figment.  Aitf' 
figment  as  it  was,  the  facts  and  it  fitted  into  one  another  Hi 
well,  that  it  soon  passed  for  a  reality  ;  and  Phlogiston  kept  if 
ground  for  half  a  century. 

Now  the  world  in  general  invests  fever  with  a  qoill 
materialism  and  personality,  and  regards  it  as  offspring  a 
parent  by  turns  of  almost  all  diseases.  And  a  great  many  faetl 
fit  in  curiously  with  this  conceit,  and  make  it  a  plausible  pieH 
of  patholopy.     Thus  Fever  has  been  our  Phlogiston. 

But  one  would  not  like  to  let  drop  a  hint  that  Fever  1 
nothing  better  than  a  figment !  Far  he  it  from  me.  Only  ti 
me  round  a  hospital,  and  you  will  have  me  acknowledgiii| 
Fever  in  half  the  poor  fellows  I  see.  Just  so.  But  what  i 
Fever,  and  what  the  thing  or  things  contained  in  it  ?  K I 
single  thing,  it  must  be  very  large  ;  if  several  things,  theymoi 
be  very  numerous.  But,  without  saying  which  it  really  18,11 
us,  for  tbe  present,  be  allowed  to  take  it  as  a  single  thing;  SI 
there  are  facts  of  practical  moment  belonging  to  it,  which  a 
be  moat  conveniently  regarded  from  this  point  of  v 

It  would  have  a  formidable  look,  if  we  began  I 
a  definition  of  Fever.     Tbere  are   things  which  ' 
defined,  and  Fever  is  one  of  them.     Besides,  when  a 
passed  into  everyday  use,  it  is  too  late  to  lay  a  logical  tisp  H 
its  meaning,  and  think  to  apprehend  it  by  a  definiticm.    "Vii 
too,  IS  it  to  hunt  after  it  in  dictionaries,  or  consult  anttqni 
and  etymologists  about  it.     After  lapse  of  time,  even  com 
language  comes  to  vary  its  signification  from  mere  custom. 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  in  a  profession  like  ours,  wl 
itself  and  all  belonging  to  it,  suffers  perpetual  change,  langi 
should  be  constant  to  its  meaning,  and  the  same  word  coot, 
for  ever  to  express  the  same  thing.     Practical  medicine  n 
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not  be  OYemice  about  the  language  it  uses,  or  it  will  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  altogether. 

The  term  Fever  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  it  must  remain. 
Wbat  it  meant  formerly,  it  may  not  mean  now.  But  our 
business  is  with  the  sense  it  bears  at  the  present  day,  and  to 
give  it  and  take  it  according  to  common  acceptation.  We  mtat 
use  it.  So  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  ask  no  curious  ques- 
tions about  it.  Listen  to  the  fellows  in  the  street,  how  they 
bandy  about  some  vulgar  word  from  morning  to  night,  giving 
and  taking  it  in  its  now  unmistakeable  sense,  and  little  thinking 
of  all  the  trouble  some  antiquarian  philologer  has  had  with  it. 
It)  a  mere  monosyllable  perhaps,  has  cost  him  a  chase  of  centu- 
ries over  half  the  world  to  find  out  whence  first  it  came,  whither 
next  it  went,  and  where  it  has  been,  and  what  it  has  been  doing 
and  meaning  ever  since,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Without  retrospect  or  regard  then  of  other  times,  if  there  be 
any  sense  in  which  Fever  is  now  popularly  understood  by  phy- 
sioians  and  the  worlds  the  same  may  be  safely  adopted.  And 
such  a  sense  there  is. 

In  casting  our  eye  over  the  subject  of  fever  historically,  we 
find  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  fills  a  much  larger 
wgaoe  in  medical  books^  both  ancient  and  modern,  prior  to  the 
century  in  which  we  live,  than  it  has  ever  done  since,  and  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  these  days,  physicians  talk  about  Fever 
as  much  as  ever.  They  have  it  perpetually  on  their  lips,  and 
keep  up  still  a  pretty  vociferous  report  of  it  throughout  the 
world.  But  they  do  not  now  urite  much  about  it  under  that 
name. 

A  fact  like  this  must  have  its  reasons.  Yerily,  writing  and 
talking  are  different  things.  Is  it  that  they  of  old  studied  the 
subject  more,  and  we  less  P  No !  But  each  of  us  has  studied 
it  in  our  own  way ;  and  our  way  is  different  from  theirs. 

They  dealt  with  the  subject  more  bravely  and  adventurously 
than  we,  and  more  comprehensively  too ;  also,  more  with  the 
aim  of  coming  to  conclusions  and  constructing  systems ;  and,  so 
tar,  more  successfully  than  we.  For  this  bold  and  intrepid 
thought  of  theirs  upon  the  large  subject  of  Fever  took  with  it 
such  a  sweep  of  things  innumerable^  and  things  of  every  sort 
near  and  remote,  as  contrived  to  drag  in  almost  all  diseases. 
And  so  it  was  that,  readily  and  almost  naturally,  their  theories. 
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and  cure,  and  treatment  of  Fever,  became  their  theonea,  ctir%, 
and  treatment  of  all  the  rest.  It  is,  indeed,  plain  that  mat 
of  the  doctrines,  which  aforetime  have  borne  grandiloquent 
names,  and  made  professors  and  universities  famous  in  ihaK 
day,  have  been  expansions  and  reflections  of  what  had  beffl. 
thought  and  taught,  and  practised,  concerning  Fever. 

But  our  studies  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time  paet,  motft 
about  it  and  about  it  than  of  Fever  itself.  And  do  disparage* 
ment  to  us  on  that  account !  Search  has  been  made  by  « 
after  places  that  engender  Fever,  or  rather  the  noxioos  thing) 
which  are  the  proper  elements  of  diseaBcs  that  involve  Fever;  au 
this  search  has  engaged  some  of  the  best  minds.  And  it  hid 
need  of  them  ;  for  it  is  difficidt  beyond  measure.  And  it  hn 
bad  great  success.  Kevertheless,  it  is  not  exactly  the  study  li 
Fever ;  perhaps,  it  is  something  better.  For  better,  indeed,  il 
may  well  be  to  prevent  the  whole  pernicious  work  from  being 
set  agoing,  which  carries  Fever  along  with  it,  than  to  undee 
stand  what  this  Fever  is  when  it  arrives.  Think  what  it  is  ti 
know  the  elements  of  certain  diseases  before  they  have  entnnei 
within  the  body,  and  then  to  be  able  to  lessen  them  ani 
reduce  them  to  notbiug ;  or,  failing  the  ability  to  do  eitb 
to  give  warning  whore  they  are,  and  save  commnnitieB  thcB 
perilous  or  fatal  exposure  to  tbem. 

Uur  studies  have  also  been  of  contagion  and  its  doctrtnet: 
and  thus  we  have  become  conversant  with  the  proper  c 
of  certain  other  diseasea  which,  however  originally  engendere 
are  now  kept  osistcnt  in  the  world  by  having  human  liri: 
bodies  to  accept,  and  nurse,  and  multiply  them,  and  imjM 
them  to  others.  Many  of  these  have  Fever  involved  in  tbai 
from  first  to  last,  fiut  the  study  of  them,  and  the  conditioa 
of  their  spread,  is,  strictly  speaking,  something  beyond  an 
beside  the  study  of  Fever. 

Further,  our  studies  have  been  of  diseases  which  begin  md 
end  with  the  indi^-idual  man.     With  naked  eye  and  scalpa 
and  microscopic  and  chemical  teats,  we  have  been  hard  at  » 
of  late  years,  and  have  searched  out  many  wonderful  tlmigi 
within  the  body,  claiming  to  be  the  proper  elements  of  d" 
which  in  their  vital  progress  involve  Fever ;  but  they  are  a 
Fever  themselves. 

Behold  us,   then,  circnm venting  and  dosing  in  uptut  < 
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Lfa§eot  on  every  side.  And  are  we  none  the  wiser,  after  all, 
hat  Feyer  is  P  Tes !  far  the  wiser.  For  thus  we  have  come 
(  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  neither 
alarioos,  nor  contagious^  nor  scissile,  nor  microscopic,  nor 
lemical ;  but  that  it  is  vital.  Fever  is  not  the  man's  disease, 
it  his  life  assailed  by  his  disease ;  even  his  life  on  a  large 
ttle. 

Let  me,  however,  be  careful  what  I  say.  Pure  life  is  a 
ling  inapprehensible  and  imimaginable  by  human  thought. 
at  the  actings  and  feelings  of  the  parts  and  structures  which 
impose  our  body  are,  many  of  them,  apprehensible  enough. 
nd,  as  it  is  by  them  that  the  man  shows  that  he  lives,  we 
lut  be  content  to  deem  them  identical  with  his  very  life.  For 
e  cannot  penetrate  further. 

liVith  this  explanation,  let  us  come  close  to  the  bedside,  and 
lere  see  and  judge  for  ourselves  what  ails  the  patients  who  are 
id  to  have  Fever. 

Well,  then,  some  are  said  to  have  Fever,  while,  to  outward 
lew,  nothing  ails  them  more  than  that  they  are  hot  above 
easure.  Others,  that  they  are  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  after 
vme  strange  fashion.  And  others,  that  they  are  perspiring 
10 ;  hot  and  perspiring  or  cold  and  perspiring  at  the  same 
me ;  or  none  of  the  three  together,  but  each  by  turns. 

All  this  is  apparent  enough ;  and  in  outward  show  there  is 
silling  more  than  this.  But  there  is  something  more,  and  no 
ifle  either.  Question  the  patients  about  their  feelings.  And, 
it  be  really  fever  that  they  have,  whether  their  heat,  cold,  or 
3rspiration,  be  much  or  little,  or  in  whatever  manner  occurring, 
ley  will  all  testify  to  a  consciousness  of  something  wrong 
ithin  them.  What  it  is  they  feel  they  cannot  exactly  tell, 
erhaps  they  can  say  no  more  than  that ''  they  are  ill,''  or  "  that 
ley  are  downright  ilL" 

But  people  in  perfect  health  are  hot  and  cold  and  perspiring 
f  turns ;  and  all  because  they  are  in  perfect  health.  Take 
Lem  whose  lot  is  labour.  Whatever  they  have  to  do  is  by 
dnntary  muscle  and  limb ;  and  they  do  it  with  all  their  might, 
his  is  their  outward  life  put  forth  day  by  day  and  every  day 
.  all  its  power  and  energy.  And  their  inward  life  shares  the 
gour  of  their  outward  life,  and  co-operates  with  it.  They  put 
orth  glowing  heat  and  fresh  perspiration ;  and  as  for  cold,  if  it 
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be  felt  at  uU,  it  is  but  for  a  short  season,  and  as  a  Btimalus  f« 
more  beat  and  more  perspiration.  Tbey  testify  to  notlung 
wrong  witLin.     All  their  consciousness  is  pf  health  and  power. 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  specimens  of  life  healthily  actoitUd, 
and  of  life  injuriously  assailed.  In  each  case,  it  is  through  iH 
same  embodiments  that  wo  are  enabled  to  judge  now  of  lU 
health  and  now  of  its  illness ;  viz.  through  the  entire  vascnln 
and  [nervous  systems,  and  the  great  central  organs  of  boUu 
For  these,  as  far  as  mortal  insight  goes,  are  the  prime  motiii' 
and  ministers  of  all  function,  and  feeling,  and  consciousnea^,, 
within  us,  ready  to  answer  whatever  calls  or  emergencies  aw«tn 
them,  as  they  are  able.  If,  from  things  not  out  of  harmoay' 
with  themselves,  and  not  of  more  force  than  they  can  bear,  ih^l 
answer  (as  we  have  seen)  boldly,  according  to  the  nature  vl' 
their  office,  by  putting  forth  the  simplest  and  surest  manifest!* 
tions  of  health ;  if,  from  things  essentially  baneful  or  simply 
overstrong,  then  they  answer  (as  we  have  also  seen)  still  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  oiEce,  but  strangely  and  coniiuedly. 

It  is  upon  life  that  we  are  looking  ;  upon  life  embodied  in 
the  entire  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  and  on  this  lai^  scale 
injuriously  assailed,  whenever  we  contemplate  Fever. 

Is  Fever,  then,  one  thing  or  many  ?  The  question  has  been 
answering  itself  as  we  have  gone  along.  k>how  me  Life  an  > 
single  thing,  and  I  will  show  you  Fever  as  a  single  thing 
taking  forcible  hold  of  it.  But  to  contemplate  either  this  ur 
that  as  a  single  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  Fever  must  be 
taken  to  stanil  for  the  sum  and  aggregate  of  many  particulws. 

But  all  general  terms  in  use  among  physicians  had  need  to 
be  jealously  watched.  Even  strength  and  weakness,  simple  snil 
innocent  as  they  look,  have  by  turns  been  the  marring  of  lU. 
The  terms  themselves  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  and  as  luag 
as  they  truly  represent  {as  they  always  ought)  on  aggregate  of 
things  real,  and  verifiable  in  their  details,  they  serve  an  useful 
purpose.  But,  failing  this,  they  become  pernicious  abstractions, 
In  my  time  medicine  has  been  going  through  a  speculative  criaii 
of  two  opposite  kinds  by  turns;  and  strength  (so-called)  hu 
ruled  the  one,  and  weakness  the  other.  Beyond  all  questics, 
during  its  critical  ascendency,  abstract  strength  coat  the  worfd 
many  lives  by  its  practice  of  blood-letting ;  and  abstract 
ness,  in  its  turn,  has  cost  the  world  many  alao  by  its  practice 
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brandy-giving.  I  have  not  statistics  to  show  with  exactness 
which  of  the  two  has  levied  the  larger  mortal  tax  upon  mankind. 
My  impression  is  that  the  bad  pre-eminence  belongs  to  the 
latter. 

Now  Fever  is  a  general  term,  and  as  such^  carries  with  it 
the  danger,  as  far  as  its  meaning  is  concemedy  of  degenerating 
into  a  vague  abstraction.  And  this  danger  is  the  greater,  the 
more  it  is  thought  of  and  talked  of,  apart  from  the  patients  who 
suffer  it.  Therefore,  in  what  remarks  we  have  yet  to  make 
about  Fever,  let  us  still  keep  close  to  the  bedside.  And  not 
only  so ;  but  let  us  choose  some  large  hospital,  and  conceive 
ourselves  to  make  daily  visits  to  it  for  some  three  or  four  years 
in  succession,  and  there  and  then  make  acquaintance  with  the 
real  things,  which  Fever  represents  in  its  natural  and  necessary 
alliance  with  bodily  hurts  and  diseases. 


J^  hook  is  tlie  jjfi';  •"  . 
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X. — ^Fever.    Part  2. 

INFLAMMATION  AND   ITS  FEVER. 

Let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  Fever  is  not  the  inia'8 
disease^  but  the  man's  life  assailed  by  his  disease ;  his  life,  nol 
as  a  single  thing  which  is  inapprehensible  and  unimaginable, 
but  as  embodied  in  the  functions  and  feelings  of  the  entire 
vascular  system  and  nervous  system^  and  seen  and  read  of  all 
men. 

Now  our  best  insight  into  the  nature  of  Fever  is  likely  to 
come  from  contemplating  it  in  diseases  with  which  it  is  moit 
conspicuously  allied,  beginning  with  any  one  that  we  know  die 
most  of.  And  the  most  familiar  thing  bearing  the  name  of  a 
disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  Inflammation.  The 
organic  processes,  which  concern  it,  have  been  minutely  scruti- 
nised and  had  their  meanings  interpreted  by  pathologists.  They 
are  all  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  many  of  them  are 
audible  as  they  transact  themselves  in  some  important  organs 
within.  Then  of  the  antecedents  of  Inflammation,  we  have  a 
pretty  good  notion  which  they  are  that  may  be  set  down  for  its 
exciting  causes.  Such  are  things  that  can  hurt  mechanically; 
such  are  unwonted  transitions  from  heat  to  cold ;  such  are  oye^ 
taxing  or  too  hard  usage  of  the  bodily  powers  in  health,  and  of 
the  mental  too  sometimes.  Of  some  of  these  we  are  so  sure  that 
we  could  choose  them,  and  apply  them,  and  so  procure  Inflam- 
mation at  will. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  at  sickly  seasons.  Inflammation 
abounds  in  large  hospitals.  Aitd  cases  of  Inflammatian  are  the 
best  studies  we  can  have  of  Fever.  Above  all  other  cases  they 
represent :  1.  The  relation  of  Fever  to  the  disease  as  a  whok 
from  first  to  last.  2.  The  correspondence  of  Fever  with  the 
disease  in  its  intermediate  changes,  stage  for  stage.  Further, 
above  all  other  cases  they  denote  the  bearing  which  it  belongs 
to  Fever  to  exercise  upon  the  management  of  the  disease.  Ban, 
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if  ever,  the  vital  movements  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  system, 
now  assailed  and  aggrieved,  stand  out  as  indications  of  treat- 
mezit.  Here,  if  ever,  they  first  suggest  what  that  treatment 
should  be  upon  the  whole ;  and,  then,  from  its  effects  upon 
Fever  and  Disease  correspondently,  they  suggest  what  it  should 
be  from  stage  to  stage  until  the  end.  ^d  all  with  some  evident 
exactness. 

Now,  Inflammation  is  naturally  the  simplest  of  Diseases, 
and  Fever  annexed  to  Inflammation  is  the  simplest  of  Fevers. 
Sat  tlien  they  must  meet  with  fortunate  coincidences  to  make 
them  and  keep  them  such. 

The  artist,  whatever  may  be  the  material  he  uses  for  his 
projected  work,  whether  wood  or  stone,  takes  care  to  have  the 
moBt  perfectly  sound  specimen  of  it  he  can  get ;  knowing  that, 
otherwise,  the  work  itself  is  like  enough  to  turn  out  a  failure, 
and  be  neither  so  good  nor  so  durable  as  his  ambition  might 
liope.  And  we  physicians,  when  we  want  Inflammation  for  a 
skidy  of  Fever,  would  like  to  choose  the  subjects  whom  it  should 
be&ll,  and  have  them  of  the  soundest  material.  But  we  must 
lake  oases  as  they  come.  We  are  practitioners  by  necessity ; 
we  are  pathologists  by  choice  or  by  chance.  It  is  well  when  we 
eon  be  both,  but  the  first  we  must  be. 

In  a  large  hospital,  the  cases  of  Inflammation  are  not  all  of 
the  light  vital  stuff  for  making  the  disease  the  thing  which  (so 
to  apeak)  it  naturally  ought  to  be.  For  entertaining  Inflamma- 
tion and  its  Fever,  and  insuring  them  their  natural  simplicity, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  perfection  they  are  capable  of,  the 
body  must  be  previously  healthy.  There  must  be  the  antagon- 
ism of  health  to  show  to  the  full  what  the  disease  naturally  is. 

This  is  no  paradox  ;  but  a  truth  put  (I  believe)  into  fitting 
words,  and  worthy  to  be  noted. 

Now,  it  is  where  their  natural  simplicity  is  preserved,  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  that  Inflammation  and  its  Fever 
doi  if  ever,  display  a  superlative  energy,  and  require  and  tolerate 
the  most  powerful  remedies.  The  cases  typifying  this  course 
ci  things  make  a  great  show  in  medical  books.  The  disease  is 
then  severe  and  unmistakeable ;  and  its  Treatment  heroic  and 
SBOoessful.  But  such  cases  are  the  few.  Perfect  health,  like 
perfect  beauty,  is  a  rare  thing ;  and  so,  it  seems,  is  perfect 
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Still,  not  to  speak  of  perfect  health,  good  health  is  commot 
enough,  and  Inflammation  does  not  hefall  those  the  Dfteneit' 
who  have  a  fair  share  of  it.  Yot,  when  it  does,  then,  if  e\ 
the  case  is  demonstrative  of  the  points  most  sought  after,  botli( 
pathologically  and  practically,  and  is  an  easy  and  satisfoctoiTt 
study. 

But  let  us  take  the  experience  of  a  large  hospital  ; 
after  year  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  run  over  what  recordi 
we  have  of  those  who  have  suffered  Inflammation  there.  Od 
some  patients,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  old ;  of  some,  ttiifc 
they  were  half-starved ;  of  some,  that  they  had  chronic  live^- 
complaints ;  of  others,  that  they  had  habitual  coughs ;  of  oth^ 
that  their  constitution  was  bad  at  the  best,  and  (what  thef! 
called)  their  health  was  no  better  than  other  men's  diseaaa.  . 
these  many  patients  had  Inflammation.  The  pneumonia,  tM* 
pleuriay,  or  peritonitis,  was  diagnostically  the  same  diaeaw  il 
them  as  it  was  in  the  few.  But  observe  the  difference.  In  til 
few.  Inflammation  found  Life  unharmed  and  vigorous.  In  tlw: 
many.  Inflammation  found  it  hurt  and  deteriorated.  In  (1 
few.  Life,  embodied  in  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  b 
now  assailed,  was  ready  to  resent  and  react  according  to  it) 
strength ;  in  the  many,  according  to  its  weakness. 

By  strength  and  weakness,  is  here  meant  nothing  mope  thv 
the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  men's  habitual  healdbi 
And  these  furnish  ns  the  measure  or  gauge  of  their  vital  a 
ficiency  or  insufficiency  to  encounter  wliatever  of  a 
dinary  kind  may  befall  them ;  for  instance,  to  bear  inSi 
tion  when  it  comes,  and  bring  out  its  natural  characteristiMI 
and  help  us  to  make  good  its  treatment. 

But,  taking  still  the  experience  of  a  large  hospital  for  I 
few  years,  let  us  review  as  well  what  has  been  our  treatmeat  flf 
Inflammation  as  those  who  have  been  our  patients,  and  note  Q 
results.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to  gii-e  a  good! 
account  of  some  easy  and  successful  experiments,  in  which  I 
went  on  well  from  first  to  last ;  of  Fever  and  Inflai 
proceeding  in  perfect  harmony  together,  and  preserving  a  CM 
Btont  course,  and  presenting  indications  of  treatment  safe  H 
sure,  because  distinct  and  intelligible ;  and  of  simple  H 
powerful  remedies,  all  telling  for  good,  and  all  producing  t 
effect  for  which  they  were  given.     But  this  goodly    aocou&tsJ 
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it  be  honestly  reckoned^  will  not  be  a  numerous  one.  In  fact^ 
the  much  more  numerous  account  we  shall  have  to  give  will  be 
of  experiments  in  which  our  treatment  has  been  successful  in- 
deed^ but  not  easy.  All  came  out  well  in  the  end.  Meanwhile, 
however,  from  intervening  accidents,  or  some  weakness  of  the 
subject,  Fever  and  Inflammation  did  not  keep  exact  concord 
together,  and  presented  but  obscure  and  half-legible  indications 
of  treatment ;  and  these  were  adopted  with  much  care  and  cir- 
eumspection.  And  our  treatment  became  all  along  a  compro- 
mise between  what  the  disease  required,  and  what  the  patient 
«ould  bear.  Nevertheless,  it  was  successful  in  the  end,  and 
largely  too.  And  then  will  come  our  inventory  of  unsuccessAil 
experiments,  made  up  partly  of  cases  in  which  our  treatment 
saved  life  indeed;  but,  being  unequally  matched  with  the 
disease,  could  not  bring  it  to  an  end  on  better  terms  than  that 
it  should  leave  the  part  it  occupied  permanently  damaged,  and 
the  whole  man  permanently  deteriorated ;  and  partly  of  cases 
in  which  our  treatment  absolutely  failed,  and  life  was  lost. 

Thus,  let  Inflammation  and  Inflanmiatory  Fever  be  naturally 
•ever  so  simple,  they  cannot  exist  without  life  and  organisation. 
And  so  variable  a  thing  is  Life,  and  such  disguises  does  it 
throw  over  them,  and  whatever  else  that  can  befall  it  from  time 
to  time,  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  apprehended  in  their 
entire  natural  simpUcity. 

Still  we  do  but  begin  with  the  beginning,  when,  in  seeking 
to  know  what  Fever  is,  we  try  first  to  trace  it  in  its  connexion 
with  Inflammation.  For  Inflammation  is,  pre-eminently,  a 
fundamental  subject  of  practical  medicine,  and  its  great  vital 
ingredient  is  its  Fever.  It  is  to  us  a  sort  of  grammar,  which 
helps  us  to  construe  half  the  things  we  see  and  deal  with  as 
physicians.  And  therein  our  great  grammarian  is  John  Hunter. 
For  it  is  from  him  that  at  this  day  we  have  our  most  com- 
prehensive teaching  in  all  that  Inflammation  includes,  and 
especially  its  Fever.  Observe  how  constantly  sedulous  he  is  to 
keep  apart  what  is  local  and  simply  organic  from  what  is  con- 
stitutional and  more  eminently  vital.  As  soon  as  the  entire 
vascular  system  and  nervous  system  show  themselves  assailed 
and  aggrieved,  i,e,  as  soon  as  Fever  arises,  he  lays  aside  his 
scalpel  and  every  foreign  implement,  and  abstains  religiously 
from  all  meddling  and  interference.     He    becomes,    in  the 
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strictest  sense,  a  physician.  He  sits  by  the  bedside^  and  takfli 
note  of  chilliness,  and  heat,  and  perspiration,  and  all  the  uh 
wonted  movements  of  the  vascular  system  and  nervous  system, 
as  they  follow  the  visible  shiftings  and  changes  of  the  Inflam- 
mation ;  and  so  he  seeks  to  understand  better  the  meaning  of 
both,  and  how  they  servo  to  interpret  the  Inflammation  and  it 
them. 

RHEUMATISM   AXD    ITS   FEVER. 

Within  a  large  hospital,  and  side  by  side  with  cases  of  In- 
flammation and  Inflammatory  Fever,  are  cases  of  Bheumatian 
and  Rheumatic  Fever.  The  characteristics  of  these  latter  hsTe 
been  well  studied  and  are  well  marked  and  well  known.  Th0 
thins:  which,  seated  in  the  joints,  and  in  this  part  and  thtt,]i 
calloil  Rheumatism,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  organic  proceaaei 
which  concom  it,  will  just  as  well  bear  to  be  called  Inflamnft- 
tion.  And  the  minner  in  which,  this  Rheumatism  being  present, 
the  vascular  and  nervous  svstems  show  themselves  as«uled  and 
aj^rrieved.  can  be  called  nothing  else  but  Fever. 

But  then^  is  a  great  difference  between  them  aomewbeie. 
And  it  lies  deeper  than  sight,  or  hearing,  or  microscope,  or 
sto;ho^Ov>|H\  or  ary  instrument  we  have  to  help  us,  can  reacL 
Let  u>  roview  our  oases  of  Rheum  uism  and  Rheumatic  Fever, 
and  o.^lla:o  our  oxoerlence  of  their  treatment  for  a  few  vean. 
Suoh  hod:«  ;vr>i^:ru:ion.  and  pain  :  such  general  vascular  acdon 
and  r.orvous  di>:rv>5s  as  we  wimess  in  Rheumatism,  had  thej 
oivurrwi  in  Iur..ir:::n^*:>ii.  would  have  been  taken  by  ns  to  hoU 
sowo  oor^vsroiii^n^-e  wi:ii  i:s  amount,  its  extent^  its  stages,  and 
Kvv.  umxi  :>r  y^iin  ii:iij^:i?2is  of  treatment,  and  the  patient'i 
s*:Vr\  Kv:i  :h.^ucr."  :-^  'uth  aT?i?:i  the  just  tulnlment  of  them. 
Ru:  v..*\\\  ir.  :>.c:r  AlMin^v  w::*  Rheamarism.  we  did  not,  and  ve 
darwl  v,o:,  :.;Jki'  :*::xi:i  Mrenlly  tor  what  they  were,  and  apportion 
th**  t.^rvv  o:  ,ur  r«i=i^i*  aco-TuLnirlv.  Further,  with  all  onr 
oW*\,k :;.*:%  >>  .:  »r\t*r  so  cc^m?c5,  of  times  and  palaces  and 
^wvanoixs  a;:,1  V*:  jLr.::';i'«I:  :  xrc  orccarrent  thicgSN.  we  cannot 
l^i:^•^  ^v.v:'.  vv;:a:*.i  .*:'  :l^-;nr  sz  :»ir  v'oaimand.  and  ^sike  and  ^n^f 
i^ov.'i,  ,<  o,  sv  yvxl^^v  A  iii'caXvCissi  in  indiviJoal  men  and 
>fcc*v,'*,  jix  ^^-  .^:  yr-Av.of  a:i  Iziiziminon.  AVTiere  many  or 
^Axi  oi  -jl^.'-v.  j^-v  y-v^^r::.  litjnf  ai-aK  s^ili  be  something  over  and 
aVw  />v:^u  v;-  :>x::v  >•  .U  >e  ao  RaeanadsD.     And  ofUntimes, 
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where  none  of  them  exist,  there  will  still  be  Rheumiitism.  Bat 
what  this  thing  U,  which,  favoured  by  coincidents  or  by  ita  own 
sole  agency,  is  the  very  cause  of  Rhemnatiam,  no  man  knows. 
Ail  men,  however,  guess  pretty  unanimoualy  h/icijcc  it 
'Bomee,  Sagacious  observers  and  experimenters  have,  in  these 
iter  days,  gone  nigh  to  show  that  there  ia  a  chemistry  within 
I  which  is  co-operative  with  life ;  that  making  good  its  work, 
it  gives  to  our  bodies  the  materials  of  their  health;  and  that 
idoing  its  work  faultily,  it  suffers  noxious  things  to  form,  which 
'liecDme  the  elements  of  their  diseases. 

iVlreody  a  miscellaneous  throng  of  diseases  is  fairly  conjec- 
tured to  issue  from  this  ^ital  laboratory ;  many  trivial  enough, 
amd  of  smaller  interest,  and  coming  and  going  with  little  inter- 
ference on  our  part;  and  many  of  deeper  pathological  and 
^practical  concern,  and  more  abiding.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
<IBost  momentous  is  Rhemnatiam  with  the  Fever  that  accom- 
fponiea  it. 

The  disease  cannot  be  named  which  makes  a  handsomer 
[figure  nosologically  than  this  Rheumatism.  Yet  there  is  none 
about  which  we  are  more  in  the  dark.  For  nosology,  at  the 
'best,  is  but  a  sort  of  provisional  pathology,  telling  ua  aomething, 
Jittle,  or  nothing,  as  it  may  happen,  about  the  nature  of  the 
idisoase,  and  the  management  thereof. 

This  Rheumatism  once  begun,  we  can  make  no  reasonable 
oalculatton  when  it  will  end  :  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  in  a  few  months.  Begun  in  a  single  joint,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  more  joints  it  will  visit,  and  what  other  and  nobler  parts 
ibesidcs ;  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain.  Further,  this  Rheu- 
matism calling  for  medical  management,  we  are  divided  between 
l{what  I  have  called)  cure  and  treatment,  between  the  use  of 
-Special  remedies  whose  aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  he  eounl^r- 
aetivo  of  the  entire  disease  as  such,  and  the  use  of  any  remedies 
whatever  best  calculated  to  satisfy  indications  which  present 
themselves  in  individual  patients.  Hence  upon  a  rctrospet^t  of 
years,  in  the  management  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  cinchona,  col- 
chicum,  guaiacum,  nitre,  lemon  juice,  alkalis,  and  alkaline  suits, 
will  claim  the  authority  of  our  experience  for  their  occasional 
and  inconstant  success  as  special  remedies  for  Cui%.  And  so 
will  bleeding  and  purgatives  and  opium,  as  common  remedies  in 
treulment. 
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BRTSIPEL.VS   AXD   ITS    KEVEB. — BOILS. — «  ARBCSCLES. 

In  a  large  liospital,  and  side  by  side  with  Inflammation  and 
Inflammatory  Fever,  are  cases  of  Erysipelas  and  EryBipelatous 
Fever  ;  also  cases  of  Boils  and  Carbuncles.  And  these,  together 
with  Rheamatisra,  regarded  from  the  physician's  point  of  view, 
group  themselves  into  a  class,  different  as  they  are  in  outward 
aspects ;  for  they  arc  all  alike  favoured  by  external  causes  with 
which  we  are  not  unacquainted,  while  thev  are  esaentiallv  due 
to  something  over  and  above — to  something  which  we  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of;  and  hence  they  are  beyond  our  power  to 
produce.  Further,  from  time  to  time  they  all  in  their  turn  alike 
surprise  us  by  the  success  and  the  failure  of  the  remedial 
measures  we  adopt.  Cure  and  treatment,  special  remedies  and 
common  remedies,  have  gained  for  themselves  the  praise  or  lie 
blame  of  unaccountable  results.  But  they  all  show  their  vial 
import  in  one  and  the  truest  sense,  by  the  power  they  have  of 
assailing  life  in  the  entire  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  as  teeD 
by  the  Fever  of  various  degrees  and  durations  that  may  or  does 
accompany  them  all. 

The  physician,  finding  these  diseases — Uheumatism,  Ery- 
sipelas, Boils,  Carbuncle — all  beyond  the  power  of  known 
external  causes  to  set  them  a-going,  has  with  good  reason 
transferred  them  pathologically  to  the  sphere  of  those  that  are 
eogendered  within.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  pledged  himsdf 
to  a  task  of  great,  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulty. 

Touching  external  causes  of  diseases,  there  could  h 
no  certain  proof  given  that  any  such  exist,  short  of  specia 
some  of  them,  and  showing  that  it  was  this,  that,  and  the  o 
cause  which  set  a-going  this,  that,  and  the  other  disease. 
this  proof  has  been  abundantly  given  in  specialising  many  o 
tagious  and  malarious  elements,  and  tracing  their  several  diss 
infallibly  home  to  them. 

Now,  even  such   philosophy  as  we   physicians  prett 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less,  when  the  question  is  of 
engendered  within.     Here  there  is  even  more  and  more  n 
of  first  specialising  things  into  realities  before  fixing  upon  t 
as  germs  of  disease. 

This  is  the  work  to  be  done.  But  the  science  which  vai 
help  us  to  do  it  ie  new  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  end  b 
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ftlmost  taken  us  by  surprise.  One  may  be  pardoned  for  being  a 
little  jealous  of  it  at  etarting,  for  already  it  has  been  made  to 
etand  sponsor  for  some  fantastic  imaginings. 

Dieeaaes  {so  the  history  of  medicine  tella  us)  have  many  of 
them  been  named  and  noaologiaed  so  luckily  and  so  well  from 
their  external  characters,  as  to  betray  the  physician  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  them.  But  of 
those  among  them  whose  proper  elements  are  self-engendered 
and  within,  he  now  sees  that  he  knows  little  enough,  and  he 
fears  a  natural  interdict  to  his  knowing  more,  until  he  has 
specialised  the  cause  or  causes  he  is  in  search  of ;  and  this  may 
be  the  work  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

But  our  subject  is  Fever,  And  it  was  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing some  better  insight  into  its  nature,  that  we  came  to  meditate 
upon  the  several  diseases  which  have  been  named  ;  that  in  In- 
flammation, seeing  Fever  allied  with  the  disease  of  wiiicfa  we 
know  the  most,  and  then  allied  with  others  of  which  we  know 
tlie  least,  we  might  perhaps  gain  some  surer  reckoning  of  what 
it  is  from  contrast  or  comparison.  "WTiether  wo  have  really 
done  so,  I  cannot  tell.  But  this  is  certain,  where  the  question 
is  of  Lifo  (and,  if  the  phenomena  of  Fever  be  rightly  inter- 
preted, it  is  now  pre-eminently  so),  we  must  look  for  enlighten- 
ment anywhere  and  everywhere.  'Evea  between  Inflammation 
and  its  Fever  the  proportions  were  not  found  exact.  Largo 
allowances  had  to  be  mode  for  age  and  for  constitution,  and  for 
hereditary  and  individual  strength  and  weakness.  And  all  this 
implies  nothing  less  than  some  power  beyond  the  reach  of 
science,  that  can  calculate  what  their  life  is  worth  in  individual 
men  and  women  before  it  suffers  the  disease.  And  this  power 
belongs  to  practical  oxperieoce — to  busy,  thoughtful,  multi- 
ftrious  experience— the  honest  and  just  judge  that  ultimately 
ittles  the  worth  of  everything  for  physicians. 
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XI. — Treatm  ent. 

TREATMENT  OF  ALMOST  ALL  DISEASES — HELPED  AND  EXPLAINED 
BY  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER. — SPECULATIVELY  AND  RUDIMENT- 
ALLY  FEVER  PERTAINS  TO  THE  VASCULAR  AND  NERVOUS 
SYSTEMS.— PRACTICALLY  AND  CONSEQUENTIALLY  TO  ALL  FARTS 
AND  ALMOST  ALL  DISEASES. — LIMIT  OF  SPECULATIVE  THOUOHT 
IN   PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 

It  was  altogether  accidentally  and  by  the  way,  that  we  came  to 
discuss  the  great  subject  Fever.  We  were  simply  in  search  of 
the  symptoms  which  should  serve  us  for  indicators  or  guides  of 
Treatment ;  and  we  found  them  not  among  those  which  are 
proper  to  the  particular  disease,  as  being  nearest  akin  to  it  and 
its  real  or  supposed  essence ;  but  among  those  which  are  camnum 
to  it,  and  to  many  another  disease  besides. 

Take  the  five  Diseases  which  served  us  for  our  first  and 
plainest  illustrations.  They  were  fitly  called  small-pox,  scarla- 
tina, and  measles,  and  typhus  and  typhoid,  from  their  proper 
elements,  which  dificrenced  them  one  from  another,  and  from 
every  other  disease  in  the  world.  And  still  were  they  fitly 
called  Fevers  from  their  common  elements,  which  kept  them  aU 
still  related  one  with  another,  and  with  every  disease  in  the 
world  of  which  Fever  is  predicated. 

But  I  do  not  presume  to  tell  medical  men  what  they  mean, 
or  ought  to  mean,  when  they  talk  of  Fever.  Some  may  mean 
more,  and  some  loss,  and  many  may  not  exactly  know  what  they 
mean.  Only  we  have  strangely  misnamed  what  we  have  all  so 
called,  if  this  one  and  the  same  appellative  denote  now  one  thing 
and  now  another  in  every  dificrent  disease  where  Fever  is  found. 
The  name  ishould  stand  for  some  pathological  reality  common  to 
them  all.  And  so  it  does,  and  plainly  too  and  unmistakeably, 
in  the  many  diseases  of  A-arious  types  through  which  we  have 
just  been  tracing  this  (so-called)  Fever. 

liCt  it  then  be  repeated,  that  Fever,  wherever  it  is  found,  is 
not  the  man's  Disease  but  the  man's  Life  assailed  by  hia  disease; 
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Lifo  as  embodied  in  the  fimctions  and  feelings  of  the  entire 
yasculttr  and  nervous  systems.  For  my  part  I  cun  go  no  deeper 
than  this,  and  can  generalise  no  further.  But  if,  as  far  as  we 
«an  see,  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system  are  first 
and  principal  in  acting  or  sulFering  wherever  disease  most  tries 
and  imperils  life,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  they  are  in 
themselves  prior  to  our  more  practical  dealings  with  them. 

In  epeaking  of  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system, 
I  pretend  to  no  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  subject 
allows.  Doubtless,  to  the  eye  of  the  anatomist,  the  vascular 
system  and  the  nervous  system  are  things  apart  one  from  the 
other.  But  to  the  physiologist,  the  pathologist,  and  the  prac- 
tical physician,  they  are  always  mixed.  One  cannot  fulfil  its 
natural  aod  healthy  functions  without  the  other.  One  cannot 
be  drawn  out  of  its  natural  and  healthy  habitudes,  and  display 
the  actings  and  sufferings  of  disease  without  the  other.  Nor 
OBn  one  be  subjected  to  the  impressions  of  medicine  without  the 
other  being  subjected  also.  While  each  taken  alone  is  vitally 
inert,  both  taken  together  exercise  the  great  vital  forces  which 
move  and  actuate  the  whole  body. 

Nevertheless,  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system 
have  each  its  own  proper  instruments  and  power  to  act  with, 
and  eacli  its  own  proper  part  to  play.  Though  they  cannot 
work  but  by  mutual  help,  their  offices  are  not  interchangeable. 
Some  little  may  be  learnt  of  these  separate  powers  uud  ofhoes 
by  observing  their  operations  in  health ;  but  much  more  by 
attentively  looking  on  when  accident  or  disease  forces  them  out 
of  their  accustomed  conditions  into  others  which  do  not  natu- 
rally belong  to  them ;  and  much  more  still  by  noting  accurately 
the  results  of  experiments  of  our  own  choosing  iu  the  treatment 
of  diseases.  But  for  diseases,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases,  we 
should  know  bat  little  of  the  powers  and  offices  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems. 

tNow,  all  this  is  in  analogy  with  the  nature  of  things  around 
US,  with  the  material  elements  of  the  world,  and  their  separate 
existence,  and  their  co-operative  agency  in  accomplishing  their 
great  designs. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  are  the  elements  which  nature 

k makes  use  of  in  her  grandest  operations.  Yet  she  never  works 
with  them  singly,  but  always  ia  combination.    "E-j  iRa^Q  ^fe- 
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meuts  slie  does  nothing ;  by  two  or  three  together  die  nn 
the  world. 

These  elements,  inert  in  themselves  and  gi^'ing  no  self- 
notice  of  a  separate  existence,  have  been  hard  to  find  out ;  and 
hence  their  discoverj'  has  been  postponed  to  a  late  period  ra  tbe 
age  of  mankind.  Yet  have  they  always  been  chief  objects  ot 
human  curiosity ;  and  it  has  ever  been  reckoned  among  the 
triumphs  of  science  to  win  a  new  element  from  the  jealousy  ana 
concealment  of  nature.  But  such  discoveries  have  not  l»«n 
made  by  simple  observation  of  things  as  they  are ;  but  men,  bj 
contrivances  of  art,  have  forced  them  out  of  their  natursl 
combinations,  and  transferred  them  into  others  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  then  noted  their  behaviour  under  new  conditions 
presented  to  them  beyond  the  first  intent  and  purposes  of  natnn- 
Thus,  injury,  or  disease,  or  whatever,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  functioua  of  our 
bodies,  so  as  to  force  them  out  of  their  natural  course,  has  given 
the  first  hint,  and  become  the  very  test  and  experiment,  ud 
ultimate  proof  of  new  and  otherwise  unattainable  knowledge 
concerning  them. 

Further,  the  rital  functions  of  our  bodies  are  in  snalog; 
with  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  minds.  A  mixed  opentiott 
and  a  separate  essence  belong  to  them  both.  The  memory,  ths 
imagination,  and  the  reason  do  not,  perhaps  cannot,  work  bnt 
in  union  one  with  another.  Yet,  it  should  seem,  they  are  three 
separate  elements  of  intelligence.  Lord  Bacon,  at  least,  re- 
garded them  as  such ;  he  accepted  this  ancient  truth,  and  gsve 
it  pre-eminently  his  sanction  by  the  use  he  made  of  it.  For, 
in  accordance  with  it,  he  made  a  threefold  di^Hsion  of  bis 
universe  of  knowledge,  and  found  for  its  several  parts  a  stote- 
house  (as  it  were)  and  natural  laboratory,  either  in  the  memory, 
the  imagination,  or  the  reason.  Thus,  the  three  together  go 
essentially  to  make  up  the  one  mind  ;  and  thus  the  one  mind 
becomes  capacious  of  all  knowledge.  Where  all  three  are 
of  equal  power,  and  that  power  is  great,  and  all  are  harmo- 
niously blended,  and  alt  duly  co-operative,  there  is  tie  perfect 
mmd.  But  the  difference  between  mind  and  mind  is  mainly 
seen  in  the  difierent  measures  in  which  they  are  conjoined.  And 
Uius  He  who  made  us  "  has  divided  unto  every  man  scverallyas 

Iile  wiUed."  But  a  total  defect  of  any  one  of  the  three  elemoaljl 
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with  any  mental  operation  at 
ficaicoly  be  begun,  certainly 
e  degree  of  impulso  and  aup* 
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I 


-of  intelligence  can  hardly  consist  v 
all.     The  working  of  any  one  c 
it  cannot  be  anstained,  without  s 
port  derived  from  the  others. 

But  this  utter  Bpoiling  of  intelligence  by  one  capital  defect 
ie  (I  presume)  very  rare.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect 
mind  has  been  the  lot  of  very  few.  To  come  near  to  possessing 
it  has  not  been  the  lot  of  many.  And  those  who  have  the 
greatest  repute  for  intelligence,  like  those  who  seem  to  have  the 
best  health,  are  often  so  self-conacioua  of  some  weak  part,  that 
they  are  glad  to  resort  to  remedies  from  time  to  time  to  patch 
themselves  up  mentally,  as  others  take  physic  to  patch  them- 
aelves  up  bodily. 

There  are  men  whose  business  is  thought.  They  come  boob 
to  learn  that  it  is  above  all  things  important  for  them  to  keep 
in  good  working  order  the  several  implements  which  serve  to 
execute  the  operation  of  thinking.  And  these  implements  are 
no  other  than  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind.  Follow  great 
thinkers  into  their  studies.  In  every  age  there  are  a  few  who 
are  inwardly  prompted  to  give  a  life's  labour,  that  they  "  may, 
perhaps,  leavo  something  so  written  to  aftertimes  as  they  shall 
not  willingly  let  it  die."  All  such  abide  under  the  burden  of  a 
hea^y  task.  But  the  labour  of  each  is  different  according  as 
Nature  has  distributed  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  their 
mental  constitution.  The  labour  of  one  is  to  keep  his  memory 
in  full  grasp  and  possession  of  all  the  materials  essential  to  his 
great  design  ;  the  labour  of  a  second,  to  draw  upon  his  imagina- 
tion for  all  that  is  suited  for  its  illustration  and  adornment ; 
And  the  labour  of  a  third,  while  he  has  memory  and  imagination 
ever  ready  and  ancillary  to  his  will,  is  to  reason  out  his  conclu- 
eions,  and  raise  it,  and  build  it,  and  settle  it,  upon  the  sure 
foundation  and  con^'iction  of  truth. 

It  happens  withour  body  and  its  life,  and  health  and  disease, 
in  like  manner.  Life  is  only  known  as  the  complex  of  many 
functions,  and  health  as  the  integrity  of  these  functions,  each 
in  ilsolf,  and  their  harmony  among  others.  Every  organ  has  ita 
proper  function,  which  it  only  can  fulfil,  and  no  other  organ. 
Tet  can  no  organ  live  and  move,  and  be  vitally  at  work  upon  its 
«wn  health  in  perfect  singleness  and  independence.  And  what 
knowledge  we  have  of  disease  (of  living  disease)  runs  parallel 
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with  our  knowledge  of  life  and  of  health.  We  see  in 
organs  or  systems  of  organs  acting  and  sufifering  againat  thflir 
healthy  conditions  and  uses.  But  each  organ  or  system  of 
organs  then  acts  and  suffers  in  its  own  way^  and  as  no  other  can 
act  and  suffer  besides  itself ;  yet  not  one  of  them  can  be  vitally 
at  work  upon  its  own  diseases  in  perfect  singleness  and  inde^ 
pendence. 

Now,  medicine  mediates  between  health  and  disease,  and 
must  needs  comply  with  the  conditions  of  both.  Hence  it  is 
chiefly  conversant  with  partial  aims,  and  contrives  single  par- 
poses,  well  knowing  that  these  only  are  fairly  within  its  reaoh 
and  handling.  Thus,  it  seeks  to  bring  this,  that,  and  the  other 
organ  or  system  of  organs  in  subjection  to  its  remedies.  It 
deals  with  the  vascular  system,  and  reduces  its  plethora  bj 
venesection ;  and  with  the  nervous  system,  and  quiets  its  irrita- 
tion by  opium.  It  deals  with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys,  and  by  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  aperients,  and 
astringents,  and  by  whatever  remedies  have  especial  power  to 
reach  and  modify  the  functions  of  each,  it  sets  them  right  when 
they  are  wrong.  Such  are  its  aims,  and  it  sees  them  clearly, 
and  is  pretty  sure  of  hitting  them.  But  they  are  partial  aims» 
after  all. 

Within  the  range,  however,  of  such  partial  aims,  medicine 
affects  and  prosecutes  a  sort  of  scientific  exactness,  and  claims 
and  reckons  some  amount  of  certainty  in  the  results.  And  if 
all  life  were  the  life  of  distinct  organs  and  nothing  more,  and 
if  health  and  disease  were  nothing  more  than  what  distinct 
organs  could  work  out  for  themselves  through  their  own  funo* 
tions  singly  and  independently ;  and  if,  moreover,  nature  had 
supplied  the  means  by  which  all  organs  -  and  their  functions 
could  be  reached,  and  man  had  learnt  the  skill  of  using  sock 
means  with  perfect  safety  and  success ;  then,  indeed,  would 
medicine  be  a  certain  art. 

But  the  domain  of  medicine  is  wider  than  its  positive  conir 
mand.  What  it  cannot  reach  it  can  reckon  upon.  True,  its 
loims  are  partial,  and  their  range  is  narrow.  Yet  within,  j thai 
sange  beginnings  at6  made,  and  finsit  impudser -given,  wkink 
are  felt  and  resented  far  beyond ;  even  further,  and  wider,  wsoA 
more  variously,  than  we  can  see,  or  trace,  or  follow  them.     Bui 
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medioine  looks  to  results,  and  calculates  and  often  foretells 
them,  trusting  to  experience. 

Now,  the  Treatment  of  all  diseases  is  helped  and  explained 
by  the  study  of  Fever.  And  well  it  may  ;  if  Fever  be  com- 
prised in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  they  denote  the  measure  and  manner  in  which 
life  is  assailed  by  the  present  disease. 

The  study  of  Fever  !  Why,  speculatively ^  we  have  gone  as 
&r  as  it  is  safe  to  go  in  search  of  a  principle,  and  perhaps  have 
found  it.  But,  profiticallf/,  we  must  go  much  further,  if  we 
would  show  that  there  is  any  truth  and  comprehensiveness  in 
the  same  principle ;  and  that,  simple  as  it  looks,  it  is  anything 
better  than  a  pathological  puzzle. 

For  all,  then,  that  more  concerns  Fever  we  must  go  and 
remain  at  the  bedside  and  study  it  there.  In  so  doing  I  wish 
we  could  fix  the  limit  of  speculative  thought  in  its  bearing  upon 
practical  medicine. 

It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  subject,  and  worth  dwelling  on 
for  a  moment.  The  limit  cannot  be  defined  absolutely.  If  it 
could,  it  would  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  Art  itself.  Never- 
theless, all  sagacious  and  experienced  minds  do,  in  fact,  arbi- 
trate and  settle  it  for  themselves.  And  in  so  doing  they  hold  a 
pretty  near  agreement  with  one  another.  This  agreement  is 
not  to  be  put  in  words ;  but  resting  in  their  general  conceptions, 
it  is  brought  out  and  tested  by  practice. 

To  understand,  then,  tolerably  well  what  is  this  limit  of 
practical  thought  in  medicine,  and  to  walk  circumspectly  within 
it,  is  the  secret  of  all  the  power  we  have  of  doing  good.  And 
really  that  power  is  very  great.  But  not  to  understand  what  it 
IB,  and  wander  heedlessly  or  rashly  beyond  it,  is  the  secret  of 
all  that  mistaken  energy  of  ours,  which  makes  the  evil  we  do 
weigh  so  heavily  in  the  scales  against  the  good.  Within  this 
limit  lie  all  the  realities  of  medicine,  both  small  and  great, 
which  are  at  present  available  for  its  use.  And  outside  it  there 
lie  other  realities,  which  are  (as  it  were)  upon  trial,  and  waiting 
for  proof  of  their  use  and  bearing  on  practice,  that  they  may 
thereupon  claim  entrance  and  a  place  within  it.  These  outside 
realities,  too,  are  both  small  and  great ;  many  as  great  as  any 
which  are  already  found  within,  and  comprising  some  of  the 
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highest  pathological  truths.  Physicians,  therefore,  miiBt  not  be 
forbidden  all  interest  and  inquiry  about  things  (and  such  things!) 
lying  at  present  beyond  this  limit  of  practical  thought.  For 
then  it  would  ncA'er  be  enlarged.  Only  they  must  be  admonished^ 
in  their  daily  work  of  curing  and  treating  diseases,  to  keep 
jealously  within  it  for  the  sake  of  present  safety  and  success. 

As  to  the  realities  themselves,  some  are  solid,  substantial 
matters  of  fact,  and  some  have  rather  the  nature  of  feelings, 
qualities,  powers.  These  two  have,  by  philosophers,  been  taken 
and  studied  separately,  and  used  in  acknowledged  contrast.  Not 
so  by  physicians.  Medicine  has  not  only  to  do  with  both ;  bat 
the  practice  of  medicine  is  a  mixture  of  both,  bringing  them 
together,  and  making  them  harmonious  and  co-operative  to  fulfil 
its  ends.  Thus  they  both,  in  their  kind,  claim  equally  the  name 
and  nature  of  realities ;  and,  tested  by  use,  both  have  their 
place  within  the  just  limit  of  practical  thought. 

What  is  disease  ?  and  what  is  it  not  ?  These  interroga- 
tories have  a  formidable  look.  They  seem  to  threaten  deep 
thoughts  about  the  nature  of  diseases,  or  doubtful  disputes 
about  their  names.  But  I  would  keep  clear  of  such  hazards,  and 
leave  the  nature  and  names  of  diseases  where  I  find  them.  Still 
whatever  may  be  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  limit  of 
our  art  upon  the  whole,  we  must  hold  with  ourselves  some  sort 
of  questioning  and  answering  in  particular  cases  ^'  what  disease 
is,  and  what  it  is  not,"  if  we  would  keep  in  ^dew  such  aims  as 
are  possible  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  if  we  would  have  any 
fair  understanding  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not,  which  day  by 
day  we  pretend  to  cure  or  to  treat. 

Think  of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  cases  in  the  several 
hospitals  of  London,  and  of  the  physicians  that  have  them 
in  charge.  Those  living  embodiments  of  disease  teem  with 
realities  which  crowd  and  press  upon  their  minds,  and  all  with 
some  show  of  meaning  and  significance.  Of  these  they  try  to 
make  sober  reckoning.  Yet  not  of  them  all ;  but  only  of  such 
as  each  physician  can  fairly  bring  within  his  own  limit  of  prac- 
tical thought.  And  these  and  only  these  he  takes  and  trusts 
for  guidance  and  direction  in  the  use  of  remedies. 

But  what  of  all  the  rest  f 

Now,  all  strenuous  and  earnest  men,  let  their  habitual  work 
be  what  it  may,  if  it  have  but  a  serious  purpose,  carry  home 
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with  them  plenty  of  matter  for  thought  springing  out  of  that 
work  every  day  of  their  lives.  It  is  eminently  the  case  with 
physicians.  And  the  more  truly  practical  they  are^  the  more 
things  they  find  suggested  by  their  practice  but  lying  at  pre- 
tent  beyond  it.  Let  them  be  sure  they  have  done  their  best, 
and  that  the  Art  itself  has  done  its  best  in  their  hands,  yet  their 
success  is  ever  suggestive  of  a  greater  possible  success  beyond 
it.  From  things  of  easy  and  familiar  use  they  gather  intima- 
tion of  truths  which  lie  too  deep  for  common  observation. 
Thus,  besides  turning  what  can  be  turned  to  the  best  practical 
account  according  to  present  duty  and  necessity,  they  put  by 
&cts  and  (it  may  be)  thoughts  for  further  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment, and  hope  thereby  to  gain  new  knowledge,  or  new 
adaptations  of  knowledge^  and  so  render  that  which  they  have 
in  exercise  more  sure  and  trustworthy. 

But  every  much  employed  physician  passes  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  speculative  temptations.  It  is  not,  therefore,  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  sometimes  a  plausible  faulty  theory  has 
fltolen  into  an  otherwise  sound  and  simple  mind,  and  got  mixed 
with  its  practical  reckonings,  and  corrupted  them.  Without 
much  care  this  may  happen  to  any  of  us,  and  we  may  become 
emblems  of  our  profession  in  this  respect.  What  is  too  often 
seen  and  lamented  in  individuals  is  to  be  more  seen  and  more 
lamented  in  the  profession  at  large.  A  theory  of  easy  com- 
prehension has  obtained  its  ready  acceptance,  and  so  has  become 
the  common  tyrant  and  impostor  of  medical  practice,  dominating 
ever  it  and  throwing  it  back  for  half  a  century. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  of  our  profession  who  have  a 
touch  of  intellectual  vanity  in  their  composition,  to  make  a 
modest  compromise  between  it  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
good.  On  the  question  what  disease  is  and  what  it  is  not,  if 
they  are  to  answer  within  the  limit  of  practical  thought,  they 
must  commonly  keep  below  the  mark  of  their  knowledge,  and 
be  content  to  speak  of  it  truly  indeed,  but  simply  and  super- 
ficially ;  while  they  have  much  more  to  tell  which  is  still  true, 
but  recondite  and  beneath  the  surface.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  what  is  very  showy  and  creditable  to  possess,  and  to  talk 
about,  and  good  for  many  worthy  purposes,  may  not  yet  be  good 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  treating  diseases. 

Physiology,  pathology,  and  practice,  often  part  company  just 
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where  an  intelligent  looker-on  would  make  sure  of  their  becom- 
ing sociable  and  co-operative.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  t 
perpetual  compromise  between  what  we  know  and  what  we  cin 
do,  between  our  knowledge  and  our  power.  There  is  a  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  a  little  particle  of  matter  at  the  top  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which,  in  a  plain,  intelligible  sense,  is  the  moat 
vital  of  the  whole  body.  In  man,  and  in  any  animal  like  unto 
man,  hurt  it  substantially  and  life  is  gone  at  once.  This  part» 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  cord  of  life,  and  which  Nature  hai 
well  protected  from  mechanical  or  accidental  harm,  she  would 
take  care  (one  might  think)  to  put  especially  within  the  powv 
of  man  to  influence  for  good,  that  remedies  would  go  directly  tD 
it,  and  might  be  aimed  directly  at  it.  Not  so.  Remedies  can- 
not otherwise  reach  it  than  through  the  whole  nervous  system 
and  the  entire  body. 

The  great  discovery  has  been  made  within  our  own  times, 
thai  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  are  different  nerves^ 
visibly  different  in  having  distinct  origins  within  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  still  visibly  different  as  they  emerge  from  it,  until 
both  are  included  in  a  common  sheath,  and  distributed  together 
throughout  the  body.  But  this  great  discovery  has  been  no 
help  to  us  in  the  choice  and  application  of  remedies.  Tme! 
there  is  a  palsy  of  motion  and  a  palsy  of  sensation,  when  thej 
are  distinct  diseases.  And  there  is  a  palsy  of  motion  and  sensar 
tion  combined,  and  the  disease  is  mixed.  But  whether  the 
palsy  be  one  or  the  other  or  a  combination  of  both,  it  has  no^ 
therefore,  its  own  treatment ;  and  remedies  cannot  reach  either 
order  of  nerves  except  through  the  entire  nervous  system  and 
the  body  at  large. 
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XII. — Treatment. 

MXPERIBNCE. — ^MUCH  INSIGHT  INTO  ITS  NATURE  TO  BE  GAINED 
nOM  A  SINGLE  DISEASE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT,  ON  A  RETRO- 
SPECT OF   YEARS. — LET  THE    DISEASE   BE    ERYSIPELAS. 

Upon  the  whole,  men  agree  better  about  what  is  subjected  to 
the  senses  than  about  anything  else ;  and  they  agree  best  of  all 
about  what  they  see  with  their  eyes.  Certainly  physicians  do 
ao.  Show  us  a  redness  of  the  skin,  with  some  degree  of  swell* 
ingy  and  a  margin  irregularly  circumscribed  and  gradually 
enlarging  itself;  and  at  once,  without  doubt  or  disagreement, 
we  call  it  Erysipelas.  But  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  the 
world  which,  while  they  are  seen  by  all  in  the  same  light,  and 
because  they  are  so  seen,  are  rightly  enough  called  by  the  same 
name,  have  moreover  a  great  deal  belonging  to  them  beside 
iheir  visible  or  any  other  sensible  properties,  and  consequently 
a  great  deal  not  admitting  of  the  best  agreement  among  men. 
Sach  are  pre-eminently  the  subjects  with  which  physicians  have 
to  do.  Physicians  know  Erysipelas  at  the  first  glance,  and 
agree  forthwith  that  such  it  is  and  so  it  shall  be  called.  But 
Erysipelas  includes  much  that  lies  within  reach  neither  of  the 
eight  nor  any  other  sense ;  and  upon  all  this  physicians  are 
fonnd  in  no  constant  accord. 

Wrapt  up  in  that  visible  thing  which  we  call  Erysipelas, 
there  is  a  living  thing  which  does  not  tell  itself  to  the  eye; 
and  yet  a  real  thing  nevertheless,  pre-eminently  real.  For, 
more  than  all  that  meets  the  eye,  it  denotes  the  character, 
coarse,  tendency,  and  probable  end  of  every  case  of  Erysipelas 
that  occurs,  and  suggests  and  regulates  its  treatment  withal. 
This  living  and  invisible  thing  is  a  compound  of  action  and 
IBnffering ;  and  this  action  and  suffering  have  qualities  and  de- 
grees which  vary  in  different  cases,  and  vary  in  the  same  case 
£rom  time  to  time. 

Now,  to  know  Erysipelas  as  a  living  disease — i.e.  as  a  com- 
poond  of  action  and  suffering— and  to  test  their  qualities  and 
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degrees,  and  to  catch  their  variationa  aa  they  occur  in  BCTetsl 
cases  or  in  any  single  case,  not  all  the  observation,  thought, 
and  experiment  which  can  be  brought  to  hear  upon  the  maie 
part  will  help  us  in  the  least.  To  know  the  living  disease,  w 
must  search  the  whole  body.  We  must  look  for  signs  in  thi 
Vascular  system,  and  take  note  of  cold,  aad  heat,  and  perspiilr 
tion ;  for  signs  in  the  Nervous  system,  and  have  regard  ta 
excitement  and  depression,  to  conscious  strength  and  consciou 
weakness,  and  to  pains ;  for  signs  in  the  Pulse,  and  count  itl 
number,  and  reckon  from  day  to  day  its  varying  qualities. 

These  are  the  vital  ingredients  of  the  disease,  its  vital  ld*t(^ 
logy,  so  to  apeak^the  living  web  upon  which  it  is  spun,  wot(0, 
and  held  together. 

Taking  these  elements,  and  reckoning  the  sum  of  them,  yoQ 
vrill  find  that  in  one  case  they  amount  to  strength,  and  ill 
another  to  weakness ;  and  that  strength  or  weakueaa  is  the  oil' 
racteristic  of  the  disease  from  first  to  last.  In  one  case  yon  will 
find  the  disease  implicating  the  Vascular  system  principally,  aM 
in  another  principally  the  Nervous,  and  in  another  equally 
plicating  both.  Aai  {what  is  remarkable  of  Erysipelas  beyond 
all  other  diseases  that  can  be  named)  you  will  often  find  in  oni 
and  the  same  case  the  strength  of  yesterday  become  the  weakne* 
of  to-day — nay,  the  strength  of  midday  become  weaknee*  rt' 
midnight ;  and  also,  more  than  in  any  other  disease, 
and  in  a  few  bom's  the  stress  of  the  sjTnptoms  transferred  fro* 
the  Vascular  system  to  the  Nervous,  and  then  as  rapidly 
ferred  back  again  from  the  Nervous  to  the  Vascular.  Tit 
more  predominantly  the  disease  is  of  the  Vascular  system,  tl* 
more  of  strength  does  it  contain;  and  the  more  it  is  oft" 
Nervous,  the  more  of  weakness ;  and  the  more  equally  it 
shared  between  the  two,  the  more  manifestly  is  it  a 
moderate  force,  needing  moderate  treatment,  and 
email  hazard. 

As  to  Treatment,  tho  bare  announcement  of  the 

severally  recommended  by  the  experience  of  the  best  physit 
must  astonish  any  thoughtful  mind  not  yet  let  into  the  seer, 
all  that  is  involved  in  practical  indications.  The  surprise 
be  that  remedies  of  audi  power  and  such  opposite  effects  shi 
ever  be  brought  to  bear  successfully  upon  a  disease  of  (Hie 
tue  same  name.     But,  in  the  treatment  of  Erysipelas,  it  is 
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Imng  disease  with  wUch  we  have  to  do ;  not  with  the  mere 
mechanism  of  the  thing  in  the  part  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
Imt  with  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  entire  Yascular 
■yttem  and  Nervous  system,  and  all  their  possible  contrarieties 
in  different  cases,  and  all  their  possible  shiftings  and  incon- 
stancies in  the  same  case. 

Now  bleeding  has  a  right  to  be  put  down  as  a  remedy  for 
Erysipelas,  even  bleeding  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  prac- 
tised— ^venesection,  cupping,  leeches.  And  so  has  wine,  and  so 
has  ammonia,  and  so  has  any  diffusible  stimulant  nearest  at 
hand  which  you  choose  to  name.  And  so  has  tartar  emetic, 
acting  according  to  one  or  other  of  its  several  modes  of  opera- 
tion, whether  upon  the  skin  as  a  diaphoretic,  or  upon  the 
stomach  as  an  emetic,  or  independent  of  any  notable  effect 
upon  the  skin  especially  or  the  stomach  especially,  controlling 
the  force  and  modifying  the  character  of  the  pulse  by  its  gra- 
dually augmented  doses.  Opium,  too,  claims  justly  to  have  a 
place  among  the  remedies  of  Erysipelas,  both  in  large  doses 
and  in  small,  and  by  the  several  ways  it  has  of  exercising  its 
impression  for  good  through  the  Nervous  system ;  by  abating 
pain,  or  by  procuring  sleep,  or  by  (what  can  hardly  be  described 
in  words,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  practical  experience)  doing 
the  double  office  of  a  sedative  and  a  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time 
quieting  irritation  and  sustaining  strength. 

Oftentimes  nothing  more  surely  tests  the  nature  of  the 
disease  than  the  remedy  that  restores  the  man  to  health.  But 
then  your  remedy  must  be  one  of  plain  and  unmistakeable 
effect,  and  of  such  power  that  it  can  never  be  nugatory,  but  is 
always  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Of  such  a  stamp  are  the 
remedies  just  mentioned — remedies  which,  in  reviewing  the 
records  of  past  experience,  I  find  myself  to  have  employed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  treatment  of  Erysipelas,  adapting  them 
(as  I  thought)  to  the  calls  and  emergencies  of  particular  cases, 
and  nothing  doubting,  then  or  now,  of  their  instrumentality  in 
the  restoration  to  health. 

"Well,  then,  my  experience  for  the  most  part  would  go  ta 
placing  Erysipelas  among  diseases  to  be  treated^  not  among  dis- 
eases to  be  cured;  to  be  managed  by  remedies  having  regard  ta 
things  which  may  chance  to  be  in  the  man,  not  by  remedies 
proper  to  the  disease.     I  say  '^  for  the  most  part,"  not  alto- 
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gether;  for  I  have  met  with  cases  of  Erysipelas  in  wbiclil 
have  been  as  sore  aa  common  sense  could  make  me  that,  hid 
there  been  no  Peruvian  bark  in  the  world,  the  patients  mini 
have  died.  They  have  been  cured  by  quinine — cured  outrigl^ 
and  in  the  strictest  sense,  without  the  fulfilment  of  any  ints 
mediate  purpose  seen,  known,  or  aimed  at,  whatever, 
specific  has  even  seemed  to  work  its  cure  unswayed  by  p 
conditions,  and  indifferently,  whether  the  sum  of  concomita 
symptoms  has  denoted  strength  or  weakness,  and  whether  thes 
stress  has  fallen  upon  the  vascular  or  upon  the  nervous  eysUi 
eapecially,  or  equally  upon  both. 

What  shall  we  say,  then  ?  That  when  onr  knowledge,  as  i 
were,  bicaks  down  imder  us,  it  is  well  to  have  something  t 
supply  its  place  ?  or  rather,  that  our  experience  of  things  H 
their  detail  has  sometimes  to  give  way  to  our  experience  of  th«q 
gross  results  as  more  trustworthy,  and  that  laws  which  i 
understand  tlie  more  intimately  must  sometimes  bend  to  ]» 
which  we  understand  the  less?  All  this  may  be  justly  sai 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  our  ignorance  is  b 
than  our  knowledge,  or  our  lesser  knowledge  better  than  « 
greater.  The  truth  rather  is,  that  our  common  seoflo — i.e.  o 
prudence— sitting  in  judgment  upon  our  knowledge,  disoern 
its  imperfections,  and  decides  how  far  it  can  he  trusted,  and  ho) 
far  it  cannot,  and  so  finally  allows  free  play  to  some  secret  la 
of  life  which  is  greater  and  stronger  than  any  law  within  tl 
reach  of  our  understanding. 

It  would  not  be  incorrect  to  state  that,  when  I  entered  4 
profession,  bark  was  regarded  by  all  physicians  of  mature  aj 
and  experience  as  a  specific  for  Erysipelas.  The  majority  woo 
not  have  hesitated  so  to  call  it;  and  the  rest,  without  profesni 
a  faith  thus  absolute,  would  have  been  sorry  to  hold  themseln 
responsible  for  what  might  happen  if  in  any  case  they  omittB 
its  use.  Surely  my  own  experience  has  not  run  parallel  wii 
theirs ;  and  what  I  have  said  of  it  may  be  taken  fairly  to  repr^ 
Bent  the  experience  of  physicians  practising  in  London  duriit 
my  time. 

But  how  are  we  to  be  just  to  the  experience  of  otheH 
Even  by  making  a  fair  reckoning  of  our  own.     Kemember  . 
is  a  secret  inscrutable  region  wherein  the  things  belongbg  i 
health  and  to  disease  are  largely  transactedj  and  wherein,  o 
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m  vitally  at  work  into  which  we  have  no  insight.  Our  ex- 
perience,  therefore,  must  be  left  very  free ;  for  it  cannot  be 
Gettered  by  any  known  rule.  It  must  needs  be  our  guide  and 
master,  but  not  in  such  sort  that  the  greater  experience  should 
ilways  tyrannise  over  the  less.  The  less  contains  its  own  truth. 
It  well  as  the  greater.  The  greater  need  not  convict  the  less  of 
Gdsehood.  My  own  far  greater  experience  represents  Erysi- 
pelas as  a  disease  to  be  treated;  my  far  less  experience,  as  a 
disease  to  be  cured.  The  first  is  conversant  with  very  many 
realities  of  things,  and  familiarises  me  with  their  use.  The  last 
brings  fewer  realities  within  my  view ;  but,  fewer  as  they  are, 
they  are  certain.  Therefore  it  is  not  thrown  away ;  at  least,  it 
IB  largely  suggestive  of  what  is  possible.  And  no  man  can  have 
grown  old  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  not  allow  that  things 
which  he  once  looked  upon  as  barely  possible  have  become  with 
him  frequent  realities  at  some  after  time.  His  rarer  and  his 
more  common  experience  have  changed  places  altogether. 

Wherefore  then  serveth  experience,  and  of  what  use  is  it  T 
Its  first  and  best  use  is  for  the  guidance  of  him  that  has  it.  Its 
next,  and  hardly  less  important  use,  is  that  it  enables  him  to 
judge  rightly  the  experience  of  others.  And  this  is  the  fair 
reckoning  by  which  to  judge  it.  If,  at  the  same  place,  our  own 
eoqierience  has  differed  from  itself  from  time  to  time,  surely  it 
ia  abundantly  credible  that  another's  may  differ  from  ours  often 
or  always,  at  other  times,  or  at  other  places. 

I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  rest  in  a  self-satisfied 
belief  that  diseases  never  were,  never  will,  and  never  can  be, 
other  than  I  have  seen  them ;  and  that  they  never  were,  will,  or 
can  be,  successfully  treated  or  cured,  otherwise  than  I  have 
treated  or  cured  them.  The  physicians  of  one  time  have  been 
too  prone  to  make  a  mock  of  what  was  deemed  the  sound  prac- 
tioe  of  another.     This  is  neither  generous  nor  wise. 

But  I  wish  to  make  a  still  larger  use  of  this  instance  of 
Erysipelas  in  showing  what  the  practice  of  medicine  really  is; 
its  differences  and  contrarieties  in  the  same  diseases ;  its  trust 
in  remedies  of  opposite  effects  ;  now  in  treatment,  now  in  cure, 
now  in  non-specifics,  now  in  specifics ;  and  in  showing,  never- 
theless, that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  a  rational  practice. 

The  vital  pathology  of  Erysipelas,  regarded  as  a  disease  of 
individual  men,  is  full  enough  of  conditions  to  account  for  the 
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XIII. — ^Treatment. 

mPFlCULTIES  AND   ANOMALIES   OF    PRACTICAL     EXPERIENCE. 

Evpi^>c»v  6  tarpon  eptOTtjdei^  top  BiSaa-KoXov,  irap  a>  eiraihevOrj^ 
vapa  T(p  ')(povtp^  €^.  (Siobei.)  This  being  interpreted  means^ 
^Euriphon  the  Physician,  being  asked  what  preceptor  had  the 
teaching  of  him,  made  answer  that  his  preceptor  was  Time.'' 
These  words  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Heberden,  and  stand  the  last  of 
his  Commentary  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  Dr. 
Heberden's  yolome  contains  the  condensed  experience  of  his 
life  carried  on  to  his  seventy-second  year,  and  left  by  him  for 
publication  after  his  death.  He  lived  until  he  was  ninety.  In 
this  remarkable  work  the  preceptor  Time  is  plainly  seen  ruling 
and  g^ding  throughout. 

.  And  time  keeps  school  among;  physicians  still.  But  he  is 
noty  and  never  was,  a  popular  lecturer.  He  is  slow  in  coining 
to  the  point.  He  has  a  cautious,  hesitating,  self-correcting 
manner,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  makes  him 
difficult  to  follow.  Hence  a  good  deal  more^patience  is  required 
to  understand  his  teaching,  and  profit  by  it,  than  most  men 
care  to  give.  That  his  disciples  should  value  highly  what 
their  venerable  preceptor  has  hammered  into  them  is  natural 
enough.  But  then  they  are  themselves  few  and  grey-headed, 
and  have  often  caught  something  of  their  master's  manner,  and 
80  do  not  obtain  a  ready  ear  from  the  world.  And  I  can  hardly 
expect  abetter  success  than  the  rest  while  I  rehearse  some  of 
the  leadings  or  misleadings,  the  teachings,  and  corrections  of 
my  preceptor  Time. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  a  man's  own  Ex- 
perience, how  to  value  it  according  to  its  amount,  what  to  con- 
elude  from  it,  and  how  to  use  it  and  do  good  with  it. 

I  had  been  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  eight 
years,  and  eight  years  previously  physician  to  the  Middlesex, 
when  I  ventured  to  write  a  book ;  bestowing  upon  it  as  much 
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caro  und  thought  as  I  was  capable  of.  Indeed,  it  cost  me  ■ 
world  of  labour,  and,  at  least  it  was  honestly  done.  This  book 
contained  my  own  sixteen  years'  Experience  of  Fever,  and 
what  conclusions  as  to  its  nature  and  treatment  that  Experience 
would  (I  thought)  iiiirly  sustain ;  and  I  was  not  without  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  their  truth, 

FeEer  in  those  days,  written  or  spoken  of  singly  and  without 
adjunct  of  any  sort  before  or  after,  stood  for  an  idiopathic 
disease.  Gaining,  however,  an  accession  of  many  and  evil  things 
in  its  progress,  it  became  a  fearful  complexity;  and 
before  it  cjime  to  an  end,  tho  name  of  Syuocha,  Synochue, 
Typhua,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  without  prejudice  to 
ginal  idiopathic  rights. 

It  was  Fever  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  under- 
took to  write  about,     But  my  book  never  saw  tho  light.    For 
abruptly,  or  within  the  short  space  of  a  year  or  two,  all  tl]»t 
was  called  Fever  sufTered  tho  nature  of  a  revolution,  and  so  did 
ita  Treatment.     What  was  life  and  safety  to  Fever,  as  it  had 
been,  became  death  and  destruction  to  Fever  as  it  was.     Pre- 
sent Experience  was  in  conflict  with  past.     And  my  poor  voik, 
with  ita  truths,  its  beliefs,  its  opinions  (call  them  what  you  will) 
all  rudely  shocked  and  scattered,  was  ashamed  to  show  ilttl" 
and  so  came  to  an  end.     It  was  a  sort  of  violent  end  it  cams 
It  seemed  as  if  some  force  (for  such  forces  there  are]  indwel 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  latent,  and  so  unseen  and 
reckoned  upon,  had  suddenly  come  into  action  and  detni 
it;  just  as  one's   foot  demolishes  an  ant-hill,   scattering 
population  within,  and  bringing  ruin  upon  all  its  toil,  and 
its  instinctive  wisdom,  and  the  fruits  thereof,  in  a  moment. 

We  phj'sicians  had  need  be  a  self-confronting  and  a 
reproving  race ;  for  we  must  be  ready,  without  fear  or  fav( 
to  call  in  question  our  own  Experience  and  to  judge  it  justly 
to  confirm  it,  to  repeal  it,  to  reverse  it,  to  set  up  the  new  agabut 
the  old,  and  again  to  reinstate  the  old  and  give  it  prepoa(" 
ance  over  the  new. 

Belief,  opinion,  truth !  When  we  cast  up  the  sum  of  A 
Experience,  by  which  of  these  names  ahall  we  call  it? 
subject  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  even  nothing  loss  than  the  life 
and  well-being  of  man.  Let  it  then  bo  spoken  of  in  tho  hand- 
somest terma  it  deserves.     And  HJb^  hard  if  there  be  not  some- 
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thing  in  the  results  of  Experience  that  is  worth  the  name  of 
Truth.  But  then  it  is  an  infirmity  of  men,  finding  a  fragment 
of  Truth,  to  take  it  for  the  whole  Truth ;  or,  intent  upon  what 
may  well  pass  for  Truth  now  and  for  a  few  years  to  come,  to 
account  it  the  Truth  which  stands  fast  for  ever  and  oyer.  We 
must  be  cautious,  then,  not  to  deceiye  ourselves,  or  take  the 
Truth  there  is  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  what  it  is  not.  If 
what  can  be  apprehended  by  fragments  but  not  completely,  if 
what  lasts  safe  and  sure  and  trustworthy  for  times  and  seasons 
but  not  for  ever,  can  be  called  Truth,  this  is  the  Truth,  which 
ia  Youchsafed  us  to  know  and  to  use  in  the  pmctice  of  medi* 
oine,  and  this  only.  And  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  be 
content. 

Now,  my  own  sixteen  years'  Experience  of  Fever  and  febrile 
diseases  and  of  their  treatment,  may  be  taken  as  a  fidr  sample 
of  what  medical  Experience  really  iai  It  was  no  fable,  but 
made  up  of  undeniable  matters  of  fact.  Time  went  on,  and 
pioyed  them  more  and  more,  and  showed  them  still  consistent 
aad  trustworthy.  And  they  were  trusted  accordingly,  and  the 
pnctioe  grounded  upon  them  had  abundant  success.  But  tho 
fiieta  were  constant  and  consistent  only  for  their  own  season* 
They  did  not  hold  together  long  enough  (for  what  is  sixteen  years 
after  all  ?)  to  become  one  soUd  Truth.  They  were  but  frag- 
mants  of  Truth  after  all.  Yet,  fragments  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  worthless.  They  go  to  make  up  my  stock  of  good 
working  materials,  and  are  still  of  use  to  me  every  day.  They 
da  not  serve  me  for  building  systems.  But  they  help  me  to 
treat  diseases  and  to  save  lives. 

How  is  it  that  in  medicine  Truth  is  thus  measured  out  to  us 
ia  fragments,  and  we  are  never  put  in  trust  of  it  as  a  whole  ? 
'Bow  18  it  that  Experience,  upon  which  alone  we  can  depend  for 
all  Ac  good  we  do,  is  continually  breaking  down  under  us  as  a 

Wdl,  one  cannot  indeed  account  for  it;  but  one  is  not 
sarpariaed  that  so  it  should  be.  What  with  inscrutable  things 
wiiJmi  the  body  and  inscrutable  things  without,  and  incalculable 
and  inoontrollable  withal,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Experience 
should  sometimes  find  itself  at  fault,  and  be  not  always  able  to 
shape  the  future  out  of  the  past  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  (me  finct  has  been  already  noticed,  of  things  within  the 
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No  wonder,  indeed.  But  then  practical  medicine  is  anGb 
«11  other  things  in  the  world.  It  has  ita^own  conditions ;  and 
ibey  prohibit  all  such  summary  conclusions  as  these.  Let  a  mm 
-iiBe  hia  own  Experience  as  best  he  can  for  the  present ;  bat  let 
TiiiTi  not,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  rebuke  the  Experience  of  all 
past  times,  and  dictate  to  the  Experience  of  all  future ;  for,  if 
he  live  long  enough,  nothing  ia  more  likely  than  that  he  niaj 
find  himself  fallen  under  his  own  reproof,  and  inconvenieatlj 
■confronted  by  hia  own  maxima.  From  having  been  a  bleeds, 
be  may  become  a  stimulator  or  a  passive  looker-on  in  casei  oEj 
Pneumonia.  He  may  Und  himself  interchangeably  all  thMM 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  V 

And  what  is  the  explanation  of  all  this  ?  People  not  owr 
well  disposed  towards  us  and  our  profession  (and  there  are  maiij 
such)  find  a  sufficient  key  to  the  whole  matter  in  the  caprice  of 
medical  men ;  and  they  take  this  key  of  theirs,  and  turn  the 
lock,  and  bar  the  door  against  all  further  question  !  "  It  ii 
neither  more  nor  less,"  say  they,  "than  the  caprice  of  phy- 
sicians; so  let  us  have  done  with  it  and  them." 

But  let  the  world  think  of  us  as  it  pleases,  there  is  a 
rational  practice  of  Medicine  nevertheless.  And  let  medical 
men  themselves  still  be  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  seeing 
clearly  and  doing  successfully  what  is  at  present  to  be  seen  lod 
done,  yet  mistaking  the  same  for  something  more  sure  and 
permanent  than  it  really  is ;  finding  (as  it  were)  a  fragment  of 
truth,  and  learning  well  what  it  will  now  bear,  and  now  et&ij 
trusting  their  own  weight  upon  it,  lot  them  foolishly  deem  it  a 
rock  and  build  a  castle  upon  it,  ^Vliatever  physicians  maybe, 
or  the  world  may  think  of  them,  there  is,  I  say,  a  rational 
practice  of  Medicine  nevertheless,  and  there  are  causes  sufficieat 
to  explain  its  greatest  anomalies.  A  cursory  glance  can  only 
here  be  given  at  what  these  causes  are. 

The  vital  being  of  every  individual  man  has  its  qoalittM- 
What  is  summarily  called  bis  Constitution  is  full  enough  of  ite 
own  conditions  to  require  in  almost  every  case  some  deviation 
from  tho  standard  treatment  of  the  particular  disease.  Not 
seldom  are  these  conditions  sufficient  to  justify  great  differences, 
and  even  contrarieties,  in  practice.  They  are  never  to  bo  Iwt 
sight  of  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient ;  and  we  consider  our- 
selves as  never  practising  more  rationally  than  when  we  pnfr  | 
Use  in  obedience  to  then. 
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practical  delusion.  Still  a  man  must  have 
to  see  many  phases  of  medical  practice, 
en^gcd  in  it  all  the  while,  before  ho  can  be  i 
to  acknowledge  what  ia  here  implied. 

Take  Pneumonia.  It  has  been  treated  b 
well.  It  has  been  treated  by  brandy,  ant 
been  left  to  itself,  and  got  well.  And  the  bi 
givers,  and  the  doers  of  nothing  at  all,  reip< 
vast  deal  to  say  for  themselves  and  against 
vhich  of  them  aro  to  bo  our  guides  and  mi 
ment  of  Pneumonia  ?  None  of  tbem  for 
less  for  always.  Besides,  the  Treatment  of  1 
just  now  to  he  a  matter  of  high  coutrover 
troversy  often  comes  exaggeration.  And 
does  the  work  of  fiLlaehood  unawares.  Thei 
ingly  have  chosen  some  other  instance,  but 
}nlfniai  febrile  disease  for  illustrating  my  pi 
it  exists,  declares  itself  infallibly.  And,  u 
served  my  purpose,  because  all  about  it  w. 
takeable  to  the  eye ;  so  now  Pneumonia  will  d 
of  intei-nal  diseases,  it  and  all  about  it  aro 
the  cur. 

Now,  we  have  the  beat  testimony  which 

to  the  fact  that  Pneumonia  has  gone  thron] 

of  disease  and  reparation,  now  advancing, 

the  lungs  have  tinuliy  recovered  the  conditii 

it  bad  received  no  format  medical  treatment 

wo  have  the  sure  witness  of  the  car  to  the  B 

Pneumonia  had  been  treated  bv  brandy  ;  ai 

same  fact  wh<iu  it  hud  been  treated  by  venew 

Here  the  means  (for  even  the  doing  of  D 

deemed  to  exorcise  a  positive  influence) — th 

the  end,  are  things  so  obvious,  and  are  foon 

ing  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  not 

sequence  to  the  account  of  natural  connesii 

tho  cMe,  and  there  being  such  vast  odds  bet- 

gi\'mg  brandy,  and  drawing  blood,  there  i 

current  of  a  man's  Experience  had  run  gei 

any  one  of  the  tire©,  that  he  should  bold  ■ 

and  always  rijht,    and  the  other  tw^^ 

wrong-. 
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peculiar  to  the  individual  man's  Constitution^  as  well  as  peculiar 
to  places  and  external  things.  These,  which  are  wont  to  be  so 
potent  in  modifying  the  forms  of  diseases  and  ruling  and  quali- 
fying their  treatment,  now  disappoint  our  reckoning.  Behold, 
for  a  season  mankind  in  various  places  and  cirouniBtances  require 
a  Treatment  for  their  diseases  contradictory  to  the  experience  of 
former  times.  Then  wait  for  a  season,  and  behold,  mankind,  in 
the  same  places,  and  in  the  same  external  circumstanoes,  will 
require  a  Treatment  for  the  same  diseases  contradictory  to  the 
Experience  of  the  present  .times.  But  neither  now,  nor  for- 
merly, nor  hereafter,  will  there  be  found  in  the  vital  being  of 
men  themselves,  in  their  places  or  circumstances,  anything  to 
reconcile  the  contradictions  or  at  all  explain  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  diseases,  having  this,  that,  or  any 
name,  are  rendered  severally  unlike  themselves  of  other  times 
by  the  Treatment  which  they  now  need  and  bear.  This, 
indeed,  would  show  an  agency  at  work  of  great  power — an 
agency,  however,  only  oif  special  and  partial  bearing.  But 
these  same  diseases,  which  are  thus  made  severally  unlike 
themselves  as  they  were  at  other  times,  become  all  like  one 
another  as  they  are  at  the  present,  by  reason  of  the  need  they 
have  of  now  receiving,  and  their  capacity  of  now  bearing,  the 
same  or  similar  modes  of  Treatment. 

Thus  febrile  diseases — diseases,  I  mean,  which  require  Fever 
for  their  development,  and  which  altogether  make  up  a  large 
number  of  the  sum  total  of  all  that  flesh  is  heir  to — ^become 
types  and  tests  and  interpreters  of  one  another  at  the  times 
wherein  they  are  found,  in  what  concerns  their  Treatment. 
Thus  all  so-called  inflammations,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  also 
diseases  the  products  of  diflerent  contagions  and  contrasted  in 
their  outward  forms  of  presentment,  and  so  bearing  different 
names — Measles  and  Scarlatina,  the  Typhoid  Typhus-Fevers — 
all  give  and  take,  impart  and  accept  illustration  mutually  and 
interchangeably.  You  read  them  through  one  another.  In 
treating  one  you  learn  to  treat  another.  What  one  needs  and 
bears,  another  needs  and  bears.  These  are  facts  of  great 
significance.  They  seem  to  point  to  some  one  wide-spreading 
and  pervasive  influence  ruling  and  dominating  over  them  all 

alike. 

But  do  the  diseases  named  denote  the  limit  of  the  infln^af^ 
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in  question P  I  believe  that  it  maybe  traced  mucb  further.  I 
believe  that  even  those  diaeaaea  which  more  than  others  are 
proper  to  tlic  iudividuQl  man,  traceable  to  what  he  eats  and 
drinks,  or  does  and  endures,  such  as  gout  when  it  is  a  febrile 
disease,  the  gout  of  distinct  attacks  and  paroxysms,  even  they 
often  own  subjection  to  times  and  aeaaona.  Sow  for  a  series  of 
years  the  indications,  which  guide  the  treatment  of  particular 
cases,  will  generally  demand  remedies  of  greater  power  and  of 
ttne  kind ;  and  then  for  a  scries  of  years  the  indications  will 
generally  he  satisfied  with  remedies  of  less  power,  and  of 
another  kind.  But  only  let  proaent  indications  he  justly  choaen, 
and  fulfilled  according  to  a  fit  measure,  and  then  the  Treatment 

L  which  they  suggest,  while  it  is  variable  at  difierent  times,  will 

Kbe  at  all  times  uniform  in  its  success. 
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XIV.— Pain. 

WHAT  IS  PAIN  P— IT  MAY  KILL. — ITS  RELATION  TO  inSEASD 
TARIOUS. — PAIN  SOMETIMES  A  DIRECT  INDICATION  OF  TBEAT* 
MENT. — SOMETIMES  NOT. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  understand  Pain  in  all  its  metii- 
ings.  To  understand  it,  first  of  all,  in  its  largest  or  uniTend 
meaning;  what  it  is  in  its  own  nature;  how  allied  to  the 
various  morbid  states  and  conditions  in  which  it  is  found,  how 
formed  by  them,  how  evolved  from  them.  Then  to  understand 
it  in  its  diagnostic  meaning,  as  a  symptom  for  practical  lue; 
how  it  serves  to  interpret  the  seat  and  the  kind  of  any  present 
disease.  And  then  to  understand  it  in  its  therapeutic  meaning, 
as  a  symptom  for  the  most  practical  use  of  all ;  how  it  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  choice  of  remedies,  and  to  direct  their 
application  and  their  aim. 

An  immense  field  of  inquiry  is  thus  opened  to  us.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  be  an  affair  of  high  philosophy  to  expatiate 
worthily  upon  every  part  of  it.  But  I  come  to  the  subject  in 
the  temper  of  one  who  witnesses  Pain  imder  the  constant 
obligation  of  doing  the  best  he  can  to  mitigate  or  abolish  it 
Therefore  I  must  be  pardoned  for  passing  briefly  and  lightly 
over  much  that  presents  itself  of  great  speculative  interest,  if  I 
can  but  convey  to  practical  minds  some  just  notion  of  what 
Pain  is  in  relation  to  disease,  and  of  its  value  and  bearing  as  an 
indication  of  treatment.  There  are,  however,  a  few  general 
remarks  which  I  first  desire  to  make. 

To  anyone  who  should  insist  upon  its  being  stated  in  terms 
what  Pain  is,  it  would,  I  hold,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
that  he  knew  himself  perfectly  well  what  it  was  already,  and 
that  he  could  not  know  it  the  better  for  any  words  in  which  it 
could  be  defined.  Things  which  all  men  know  infallibly  by 
their  own  perceptive  experience,  cannot  be  made  plainer  by 
words.     Therefore,  let  Pain  be  spoken  of  simply  as  Pain. 

Again,  of  the  things  which  belong  to  simple  perception, 
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tiiere  is  a  inmderfiil  agreement  among  mankind^  as  long  as  we 
are  content  not  to  talk  too  much  or  too  cnrionsly  about  them. 
If  we  do,  people  get  doubting  and  misnnderstan^ng  their  own 
feelings.  And  this  is  another  reason  for  speaking  of  Fain 
simply  as  Pain.  It  is  safer  to  appeal  to  men's  perceptions  than 
to  their  logic. 

Bnt^  while  upon  these  pleas,  we  are  yery  fairly  let  off  from 
•defining  Pain ;  we  may  perhaps  be  further  admonished  not  to 
make  it  appear  other  than  it  really  is,  by  the  mode  we  speak  of 
it.  This,  howeyer,  is  a  rather  difficult  business.  Natural 
aensation  suffers  offence  from  some  cause  or  other ;  and  here* 
upon  it  is  altered,  raised,  exasperated,  and  so  it  becomes  Pain ; 
Imt  it  is  sensation  still,  and  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
and  always  will  be  something  more  in  common  apprehension. 
No  man,  wise  or  foolish,  ever  suffered  Pain,  who  did  not  invest 
it  with  a  qttasi  materialism.  I  have  known  many  a  philosopher, 
«iitreasoned  by  his  feelings,  take  to  rating  and  chiding  hisPain^ 
as  if  it  were  an  entity  or  quiddity  of  itself.  Really,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  we  must  often  let  people  think  and  speak  of 
tilings  as  they  seem  to  be,  and  not  as  they  are,  making  a  com- 
promise between  philosophy  and  common  sense.  We  must  let 
them  so  speak  of  Pain.     There  is  no  help  for  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  interesting  and 
puzzling  at  the  same  time,  which  are  apt  to  occur  to  us  when 
we  think  of  Pain  in  the  abstract.  But  let  us  now  suppose 
ourselves  at  the  bedside  and  within  hearing,  when  Pain  raises 
its  cry  of  importunate  reality.  And  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in  judging  of  Pain  as  a 
aymptom  which  we  do  not  find  in  respect  of  other  symptoms. 
The  fact  of  pain  being  suffered  at  all  must  always  be  taken  on 
tiie  patient's  own  showing.  For  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
shamming  Pain.  Then,  admitting  our  patient  honest  and  his 
lUn  real,  how  are  we  to  make  sure  of  its  deg^ree  P  Its  degree 
'Oaanot  safely  be  reckoned  according  to  the  patient's  own  esti- 
mate of  it.  Some  make  much  of  a  little^  and  some  make  nothing 
rf  a  great  deal.  Pain,  indeed,  has  or  seems  to  have  its  many 
degrees,  and  its  extremes  of  small  and  great.  There  is  a  Pain 
which  barely  disturbs  the  complacency  of  a  child,  and  a  pain 
which  is  too  much  for  the  strength  of  a  giant.  But  are  these 
really  the  same  in  kind,  and  different  only  in  degree  P    Does 
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the  smallest  Pain  contain  all  that  esaentially  belongs  to  ttt 
greatest,  as  the  minutest  atoms  of  matter  have  separately  th» 
same  properties  as  their  largest  aggregates  ?  Familiar  languags 
would  seem  to  attest  the  common  belief  that  it  does.  But 
small  and  great  are  spoken  of  Pain  as  in  a  figure.  They  belong 
primarily  to  things  of  bulk  and  Bubstaoce.  But  the  things  of 
life  and  feeling  are  difEorent  from  all  things  in  the  world  be«d& 
They  can  neither  be  weighed  in  a  balance  nor  made  to  giw 
answer  of  what  they  are  to  tests  and  reagents.  Pain,  itself* 
thing  of  life,  can  only  be  tested  by  its  effects  upon  life,  and  tba 
functions  of  life.  And  whether  it  be  small  or  great  (so  to 
apeak),  or  of  whatever  degree,  it  is  to  its  L'tfect  upon  life  and 
the  functions  of  life  that  we  must  look,  if  we  would  know  tl» 
part  it  acta  pathologically,  and  what  it  requires  remedially 
individual  cases. 

Playing  upon  the  nerves  as  upon  an  instrument,  the  foi 
which  Pain  can  exercise  over  the  movements  of  disease  is  rerj 
various.  It  can  raise,  and  it  can  depress  them.  It  can  quick* 
them  into  twofold  activity  and  liveliness,  and  it  can  subdue  ani 
bring  them  down  as  low  as  death.  Moreover,  still  plajinj 
upon  the  nerves,  it  can  so  jar  and  spoil  the  concord  of  symptoi 
as  to  falsify  the  disease,  and  make  it  appear  other  than  iS 
really  is. 

In  such  manner,  rather  than  by  complaint  of  the 
does  Pain  tell  itself  and  its  amount  of  great  and  small  to ' 
reckoning  of  the  physician. 

Pain  may  kill.     It  may  overwhelm  the  nervous  system 
its  mere  magnitude  and  duration. 

A  poor  fellow  had  suffered  painter's  colic  for  several  daj% 
when,  by  the  use  of  certain  remedies  which  he  took,  his  boi 
were  scantily  opened,  and  the  Pain  subsided.  In  a  few  day^ 
however,  the  bowels  became  again  constipated,  and  the  Pail 
returned  with  more  severity  than  ever.  Then  it  was  that  " 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under  my  care.  I  ordered  t 
warm  bath  and  laudanum.  The  next  day,  at  my  visit. 
Pain  was  unabated,  and  the  constipation  remained.  I  did 
omit  to  examine  the  abdomen  carefully.  I  made 
pressure  upon  it  with  both  my  hands,  and  almost 
whole  weight  of  my  body ;  and,  as  long  as  that  pi 
continued,  he  experienced  relief.     In  the  course  of 
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went  several  times  into  the  warm  bath.  While  he  was  in  it, 
his  Pain  ceased  ;  but  it  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  removed  to 
his  bed  again.  The  constipation  was  not  yet  overcome.  In 
the  course  of  the  night,  he  became  first  cold,  then  delirious, 
then  pidseless,  then  insensible;  then  he  vomited  some  dark 
fluid,  and  then  he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body,  neither  within  the  abdomen 
nor  elsewhere  did  any  visible  appearance  of  disease  present 
itself  to  which  his  death  could  be  attributed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  presume,  that  the  man  was  killed  by  Pain,  and  died 
from  exhaustion  of  his  nervous  system. 

In  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  Dr.  Borrett  reports  the 
^ase  of  a  lady  who  died  from  the  Pain  of  gall-stones.  Her 
nervous  system  was  overwhelmed  by  the  agony  arising  from  a 
gall-stone  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct.  After  continued  suffer- 
ing for  sixty  hours,  she  became  cold  and  pulseless  and  delirious, 
and  so  died.  After  death,  nothing  was  found  to  account  for  it 
bat  this  gall-stone. 

In  Dr.  Merriman's  St/nopsis  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Difficult 
Parturition  is  a  case,  furnished  by  Dr.  Gooch,  of  a  woman  in 
whom  the  severest  Pain  and  the  most  violent  expulsive  efforts 
still  continued  after  the  child  was  bom,  until  she  became  cold 
and  delirious,  and  her  pulse  gradually  went  out,  and  she  died. 
After  death,  the  Pain  and  the  expulsive  efforts  were  found  to  be 
owing  to  a  polypus,  which  had  its  attachment  to  the  mouth  and 
some  way  up  within  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Gooch  remarks 
upon  the  case  ''  as  a  striking  proof  that  mere  Pain  can  destroy 
Kfe.'' 

There  is  an  eminent  instance  of  death  from  Pain — death  by 
excitement  and  torture  of  the  nervous  system^  followed  by  its 
fatal  exhaustion,  to  which  I  will  just  allude.  Perhaps  it  has 
often  occurred  to  many  minds. 

In  all  civilised  nations  calling  themselves  Christian,  capital 
punishments  are  now  so  contrived  that  death  should  result  from 
a  sudden  arrest  being  put  to  the  Amotions  of  an  organ  essential 
to  life,  and  thus  the  criminal  be  mercifully  spared  (as  far  as 
possible)  the  pains  of  dying.  But  there  was  once  a  manner  of 
capital  punishment,  esteemed  the  most  ignominious,  and  reserved 
for  the  most  criminal,  which,  when  the  Boman  empire  became 
oiominally  Christian,  Constantino  thought  fit  to  abolish ;  I  mean 
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crucifixion.     It  is  ob\iou£  that  crucifixion  did  not  at  once  puii 
stop  to  any  vital   function,  but   brought  on  death  by 
unmixed,  protracted  torture.     The  victim  died  from  slu 
haustion  of  the  nervous  system  by  Pain. 

"  It  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  Him.     And  whaa 
the  sixih  hour  was  come,  tliere  was  darkness  over  the  whale 
land  until  the  niuih  hour.     And  at  the  ninth  hour,  Jesua  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."     (Mark  xv.  23, 
34,  37.) 

Six  long  hours   of  dying  agony!     The   thought 
awful. 

•In  that  complex  of  action  and  aufiering  which  belonga 
injury  and  disease,  small  things  and  great,  accid^ita 
essentials,  are  often  so  crowded  together  as  to  defy  analysis, 
causes  and  effects  get  so  mixed  that  one  can  hardly  tell  which 
is  which.  Therefore  it  is  an  occurrence  to  be  made  much  of, 
when  some  great  fact  stands  out  and  claims  its  sure  and  unmis- 
takcable  agency  in  the  great  result.  Here  we  have  Pain  and 
Death,  and  the  sure  connexion  between  them.  And  the  rare 
and  extraordinary  cases,  displaying  the  connexion,  have  th«r 
value  mainly  in  this,  that  they  ahow  what,  under  given  con- 
ditions, is  possible,  though  it  seldom  come  to  pass.  The  result, 
complete  and  accomplished  in  the  few,  denotes  the  tendency 
which  is  wrapt  up  in  the  many ;  even  the  tendency  of  Pain  t» 
death,  ever  working  towards  it,  and  often  making  near  m^ 
proaches  to  it,  but  seldom  arriving  at  it. 

From  the  same  or  the  like  causes  as  the  Pain  that  kills 
conies  the  Pain  that  brings  to  the  verge  of  deaih,  and 
allojvfi  to  live — from  hepatic,  renal,  and  vesical  calculi — from 
morbid  growths  involving  nerves — from  some  forma  of  colic 
Pain  from  ail  these  can  produce  the  cold  skin,  the  collapsed 
features,  and  the  failing  pulse.  And  when  it  does,  who  can 
mistake  their  meaning  ?  Who  can  doubt  what  should  be  the 
treatment?  The  parts  arc  various;  the  present  actuating 
causes  are  various.  But  Pain  is  the  common  adjunct  of  them 
all ;  and  so  crying  and  so  urgent  as  now  to  become  practically 
in  each  case  the  representative  of  the  whole  malady — the  sole 
indication  of  treatment,  superseding  and  excluding  all  othar 
indications  for  the  time. 

Id  this  range  of  cases,  the  whole  business  of  tlie  pliyuoiaii 
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Hth  the  nervous  system.  All  the  power  and  all  the  ex- 
pedients of  his  art  are  needed  to  lull  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  lay 
it  to  sleep  in  its  agony,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  it  up  in  its 
weakness,  and  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  death. 

But  let  ua  fully  understand  what  it  is  that  we  do,  and  what 
it  is  that  we  do  not  do,  in  such  casoa,  by  administering  exclu- 
sively to  the  pain.  AVe  abate  an  accident,  hut  wo  do  not  cure 
a  disease.  The  diseaae  remains ;  if  curable,  to  be  cured  by  other 
treatment ;  if  incurable  and  uncured,  to  have  the  same  Pain 
engrafted  upon  it  on  a  future  day.  The  Pain  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  accident  resulting  from  the  mere  mechanism 
of  the  parts,  wbtch  renders  them  obnoxious  to  suffer  offence 
from  foreign  bodies  within  them  or  about  them.  The  foreign 
bodies  hapjjen  to  be  the  products  of  dLseases  within  the  body 
itself;  and  the  parts  are  affected  by  them  not  otherwise  than 
they  would  be  hy  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without. 

But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  which  Pain  belongs^  it 
is  no  superadded  accident,  but  a  true  part  of  the  disease.  It  is 
involved  in  the  morbid  processes  going  on.  It  grows  out  of 
them,  and  is  sustained  by  them,  and  lasts  as  long  as  they  last. 

Now  tho  Paiu  which  waits  upon  the  essential  movements  of 
disease  would  be  a  pretty  largo  theme  to  discourse  about  com- 
prehensively, and  too  much  for  our  present  purpose  The  view 
ve  now  take  can  only  be  partial,  hut  it  need  not  be  erroneous. 

Whatever  sick-bed  we  stand  by,  and  hear  severe  Pain  com- 
plained of,  and  iind  it  the  accompaniment  of  febrile  or  sudden 
or  rapidly  progressive  disease,  we  must  not  leave  that  bedside 
until  wo  have  satistied  ourselves  whether  anything,  or  what,  is 
to  be  done  expressly  for  the  Pain.  The  result  may  he,  either 
that  we  altogether  decline  to  meddle  with  it,  or  that  we  moke 
it  our  chief  indication  of  treatment;  but  not  without  due 
deliberation  in  either  case. 

What  a  crowd  of  symptoms  go  to  make  up  that  heat  known 
and  moat  distressing  of  uU  remediable  maladies,  the  sick  head-  \ 
aohe !  I  mean  the  thing  which  is  acute  and  occurs  in  paroxysms- 
And  the  symptom  which  takes  the  lead  of  them  all  is  the  PoiiL. 
Yet,  when  we  come  to  treat  the  disease,  we  seek  no  direct 
remedy  for  the  Pain  as  such.  Experience  has  yarned  us  HixoA 
Jhui  neither  woiJd  the  Pain  itself  receive  any  mitigation,  n.o] 
^ll^  whole  malady  bo  t^/m^^^S^^gi^^^^^^^^sA 
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AogTGc.  Symptoms  there  are,  besides,  pomtiDg*  to  those  organs 
of  the  IxkIv  which  arc  above  all  others  within  the  reach  of 
remedies — to  the  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  liver,  and  impnting 
to  them  scanty,  torpid,  or  disordered  functions.  Accordin^jy 
our  trast  is  in  medicines  addressed  to  them,  and  not  in  opinm. 
And,  the  pain  being  thus  got  rid  of,  we  do  not  merely  abate  an 
accident,  we  remedy  a  disease.  The  entire  complex  Hijb^^j^  is 
swept  away,  and  the  Pain  inclusively.  True,  the  same  patient 
may  have  the  same  sort  of  Pain  again  ;  but  then  he  most  first 
have  the  same  disease. 

But  have  we  here  a  constant  rule  of  practice  ?  Whenever 
(to  re-stato  the  premises)  Pain  is  involved  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses going  on,  growing  out  of  them,  sustained  by  them,  and 
lasting  as  long  as  they  last,  can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  it  does  not  need  a  remedy  for  itself ;  but  has  its  treatment 
always  included  in  the  right  treatment  of  the  parent  disease? 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  so  laid  down.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  and  of  the  Pain,  as  a  part  of  it,  according  as  it  is 
long  or  short,  must  guide  the  judgment  what  to  do,  or  what  to 
abstain  from  doing,  in  respect  of  the  particular  symptom.  In 
the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  disease  is  short.  The  pain,  severe 
as  it  is,  is  endurable,  while  the  disease  runs  its  brief  course  and 
hastens  to  its  end. 

But  there  is  still  a  wide  range  of  cases  equally  displaying 
the  subjection  of  the  Pain,  as  in  its  nature  so  in  its  treatment, 
to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease ;  equally  showing  the 
final  cassation  of  the  one  dependent  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
other,  yet  urgently  calling  in  the  meantime  for  something  to  be 
done  specially  for  the  Pain,  for  the  sake  of  present  palliation 
and  relief.  And  it  is  still  the  duration  of  the  disease  which 
compels  this  practice  too.  But  now  its  duration  is  long  (it  may 
be),  very  long,  while  the  pain  being  severe  (it  may  be),  yery 
severe,  cannot  be  borne^  until  the  disease  has  accomplished  its 
entire  course  and  brought  itself  to  an  end. 

Take  a  severe  attack  of  acute  Rheumatism  in  a  man  pre- 
viously healthy  and  at  the  prime  of  life.  There  arc  extreme 
force  of  vascular  action,  extreme  heat,  profuse  perspiration, 
swelling  of  many  joints  simultaneously,  and  Pain,  which  is 
agonising  and  unremitting. 

Now,  if  this  disease  had  a  certain  stated  period  to  run,  and 
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that  a  short  one ;  if  it  could  be  trusted  to  come  to  an  end,  or  to 
conditions  of  sure  mitigation  in  two  or  three  days ;  then  we 
might  be  content  to  treat  it  aa  a  whole,  and  need  not  be  fear- 
fully calculating  the  tendency  of  its  particular  aymptoms,  or 
seeking  remedies  for  them ;  we  need  not  be  making  much  of, 
and  be  specially  treating,  its  Pain.  Pain,  aevere  though  it  be, 
80  long  as  the  nervous  system  bears  it  well  and  reacts  upon  it, 
may  add  celerity  and  force  to  the  existing  disease ;  it  may 
quicken  and  invigorate  all  its  actions,  without  disturbing  their 
natural  course  and  harmony. 

But  acute  Rheumatism  has  no  stated  period  to  run.  It  is 
oftener  long  than  short ;  oftener  an  affair  of  weeks  than  of  days. 
And  Pain  is  its  accompaniment  from  first  to  last ;  Pain  (it  may 
be)  of  the  greatest  severity,  and  such  as  the  nervous  system 
cannot  long  continue  to  bear  well  and  to  react  upon.  Two  or 
three  nights  and  days  made  sleepless  by  Pain  tell  fearfully 
through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  whole  bearing  of  the  dis- 
ease- In  proportion  as  the  nervous  system  is  brought  under  the 
mastery  of  Pain,  and  is  depressed,  or  subdued,  or  exhausted  by 
it,  the  entire  disease  suffers  fluctuation  and  change.  The  pulse, 
liitherto  steady  to  a  certain  number,  varies  between  great  ex- 
tremes; and  hitherto  strong,  it  becomes  weaker.  The  heat  of 
■kin,  which  was  uniformly  high,  becomes  lower,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  unequally  distributed.  And  now  strength  begins  to 
pass  into  weakness ;  and  now  ono  vital  organ  and  now  another 
gives  notice  of  something  wrong.  This  may  bo  the  semblance 
['ffity  of  disease ;  but  it  may  be  the  reality. 

Observation,  I  think,  may  be  trusted  for  the  fact  that  Pain 
do  all  this.  Most  rationally,  therefore,  does  it  become  a 
Special  indication  of  treatment  in  acute  Rheumatism  whenever 
it  seems  likely  to  do  it ;  that  is,  whenever  it  is  in  excess.  Thus, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  case  of  acute  Rheumatism,  the  chief  and 
greatest  remedy  sometimes  is  opium.  It  is  almost  always  a 
necessary  safeguard. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Pain  of  acute  Rheumatism  holds 
good  of  the  Pain  which  belongs  to  other  diseases  acute  in  their 
kind,  and  of  uncertain  duration.  It  holds  good  of  the  Pain 
which  attends  acute  Oout  and  acute  Erysipelas ;  which  attends 
the  Inflammation,  acuto,  severe,  and  involving  many  and 
various  structures,  produced  by  largo  bums,  and  lacerations, 
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and  fraolures,  and  sprains,  and  by  the  complex  of  Beveral  is  tlic 
mne  man.  We  know,  indeed,  that  Gout,  and  Erysiptda*,  and 
Inflammation,  are  curable  diseases,  and  that  their  Pain  will 
oease  whenever  they  oonie  to  an  end.  Seyertheless,  in  the 
meantime,  their  pain  being  more  than  the  nervous  syBtem  can 
well  bear,  calls  aloud  for  relief  and  remedy.  For  the  exhanstiiin 
conducing  to  death,  and  even  actual  death  may  come  as  mnch  a> 
&om  the  attendant  Pain  as  from  the  diseases  themselvee. 

More  need  not  be  said.  For  I  am  not  specifying  rules,  but 
declaring  a  principle — a  principle  that  receives  abundant  illus- 
tration from  the  fact  to  which  all  succesaful  practice  can  t«8tifj : 
namely,  that  oftentimes  the  medical  treatment  of  these  formid- 
able affections  hiis  turned,  from  first  to  last,  upon  the  riglil 
administration  of  opium. 

What  an  easy  and  simple  a&Lr  would  be  the  practice  o( 
medicine,  If  wc  could  always  find  out  what  and  where  the  dis- 
ease waf>,  and  then  had  only  to  lay  hold  of  it  (so  to  speak]  iit 
it£  seminal  essence,  and  to  treat  it,  and  cure  it ;  and  thus  could 
treat  and  cure  exclusively  all  that  belonged  to  it :  its  fever  and 
all  its  disturbed  functions  of  parts,  and  all  it«  exoitem«nt  or 
depression  of  blood-vessels  and  neri'ea,  and  all  its  Pains ! 

And,  indeed,  one  has  now  and  then  seen  all  this  aeoom- 
plished.  One  has  seen  a  hard  and  bounding  pulse  laid  bold 
of  aa  the  sole  indication  of  treatment,  and  an  heroic  blwdJii;! 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  the  sole  remedy.  And,  forthmth. 
an  acute  Inflammation,  just  emerged,  with  its  many  fonuidAMc 
accompaniments,  has  been  summarily  swept  away.  Here  aunly 
a  great  deed  has  been  done ;  enough  to  make  a  man  proud  of  the 
power  of  his  Art,  and  a  little  vain,  perhaps,  of  his  own  skill  in 
wielding  it. 

But  disease  in  its  progress,  after  it  liait  some  time  emergtd,  n 
w^i  to  split  itself  into  fragments,  and  each  fragment  to  become 
a  several  centre  for  new  morbid  actions  and  suffering,  to  radiaic 
from,  and  to  present  a  several  scope,  at  which  new  remedies 
mnst  take  their  aim.  Pain  is  one  of  these  fragments  and  cue  i^' 
these  centres. 
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TTpon  the  all- important  subject  of  Fain  and  its  Komodies,  there 
IB  atill  something  that  I  wish  to  say — a  little  in  the  way  of 
speculation,  perhaps,  hut  yot  soberly.  For  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieriag  that  physiological,  pathological,  and  medical  ressarch  is 
now  at  work  towards  a  better  knowledge  and  a  better  treat- 
mont  of  diseases  of  the  I^ervous  system,  and  especially  of 
Pain. 

Surprising  facts  have  within  these  few  years  become  familiar 
to  us  respecting  insensibility  to  Pain  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
curing it.  Already  they  have  carried  with  them  to  the  mind 
and  hand  of  man  a  knowledge  and  a  power  so  full  of  mercy  in 
their  use,  and  so  stamped  with  the  character  of  a  dirine  gift, 
aa  to  call  for  praise  and  thankfulness.  Think  of  the  world  of 
Pain  that  has  been  spared  by  the  use  of  chloroform !  Think  of 
the  lives  that  have  been  saved  by  operations  of  aurger}-,  which 
never  could  have  been  accomplished  without  it  I 

This  would,  indeed,  seem  enough,  were  nothing  more  to  be 
expected.  But  there  is  probably  wrapped  up  in  these  facts 
something  more  yet  to  be  learnt  and  used  for  beneficial  ends, 
though  it  may  be  of  a  less  splendid  sort  and  pretension.  For 
they  must  have  their  own  place  belonging  to  them  in  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge.  And  to  ascertain  what  their  just  place  is, 
and  how  they  fall  in  with  our  prior  experience  of  diseases  and 
of  remedies  would  seem  to  be  a  first  step  to  any  reasonable 
calculation  what  more  they  are  likely  to  teach  us. 

The  observation  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates  (lib  ii.  aph.  6), 
that  in  states  of  disease  and  Injury  which  ought  (so  to  speak) 
naturally  to  produce  Pain,  even  extreme  Pain,  it  happens  some- 
times that  none  is  complained  of,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
□one  is  felt.  But  in  all  such  cases,  whatever  bo  the  present 
disease  or  injury  sufficient  to  produce  Pain,  and  yet  not  pro- 
[  it,  there  is,  moreover,  some  present  hann  sustained 
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the  sensonam.  Thus,  in  the  insane,  casual  hurts  and  accidenti 
often  lead  to  disease  of  great  amount  remaining  mmotioedy 
because  uncomplained  of.  And  thus,  too,  in  those  who  safe 
fevers,  when  they  continue  long  delirious,  and  so  for  the  tim 
are  on  a  level  with  the  insane,  deep  ulcers  often  appear  on  the 
))ack,  or  errsipelas'spreads  over  a  limb,  unaccompanied  bj  the 
least  expression  of  Pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Here  nature  offers  us  her  own  pattern  of  things ;  a  sample 
(;ts  it  were)  of  her  own  handiwork  for  us  to  study.  She  blunts 
or  she  abolishes  the  perception  of  Pain ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile^ 
she  strikes  the  brain  with  confusion  or  incapacity.  And  it  ii 
after  this  copy  that  we  find  ourselves  working,  whenever  we 
would  bring  Pain  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  medicine. 
There  is  nothing  which  we  can  administer  with  such  intent  bnt 
will  make  itself  felt  by  the  sensorium,  while  it  operates  reme- 
dially  upon  the  suffering  part.  Be  the  effect  proposed  anses- 
thetic  in  the  completest  degree,  or  anodyne  only  in  the  ordinarj 
sense,  the  sensorium  must  still  be  interested. 

Hence,  when  we  use  such  remedies,  two  things  come  to  be 
considered  and  weighed  against  each  other  in  almost  eveiy 
case;  what  does  the  pain  need,  and  what  will  the  brain  bearP 
When  all  that  is  needed  by  the  one  can  be  borne  by  the  other, 
then  no  restraint  is  put  upon  the  just  use  of  the  remedy.  Bat 
oftentimes  the  susceptibility  of  the  brain  limits  its  use  to  some 
inadequate  measure,  or  entirely  prohibits  it.  There  are  some 
unfortunate  cases  in  which  you  cannot  use  opium  to  abate  Pain^ 
because  the  brain  will  not  bear  it. 

But  an  anaesthetic  remedy  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
Therefore  let  us  be  sure  that  we  know  what  it  means.  And  as 
many  things  are  better  understood  in  contrast  or  comparison 
with  other  things  than  by  themselves  alone,  so  is  this.  And, 
therefore,  we  will  still  bring  the  anocsthetic  remedy  and  the 
anodyne  together,  and  mark  the  distinction  between  them ;  and 
thus  contrive  to  get  a  better  notion  of  both. 

To  make  myself  better  understood,  I  will  define  what  I 
mean  by  an  anaesthetic,  and  what  by  an  anodyne. 

The  Anaesthetic  annuls  the  capacity  of  feeling  Pain  alto- 
gether, icithout  limit  as  to  its  degree.  It  defies  all  the  powers 
and  methods  of  torture,  all  that  fire  or  steel  can  inflict  for  the 
production  of  Pain. 
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But  the  Anodyne  mitigates  or  abolishes  Pain  mthin  limits. 
ta  remedial  power  is  restricted  chiefly  to  Pains  which  are  the 
djmiots  and  consequences  of  disease.  A  sharp^inflicted  hurt 
com  without  is  enough  to  break  down  all  the  power  of  defence 
r  resistance  it  can  offer  against  Pain.  Your  anodyne  has  no 
hanoe  with  fire  or  steel.  Chloroform  may  be  taken  as  the 
Bpresentatiye  of  one  class  of  remedies^  and  opium  of  the 
ther. 

Thus  far,  tested  by  their  effects  upon  Pain/  the  ansBsthetic 
nd  the  anodyne  have  the  same  operations  in  kind— only  the 
ne  can  do  more  in  that  kind  than  the  other.  The  ansDS- 
hetic  has  the  greater,  the  anodyne  the  less  force.  Mind, 
say  tested  thus  far,  and  as  to  the  power  which  each  has 
yer  Pain. 

Well,  then,  if  thus  far  the  anassthetic  can  do  all  that  the 
nodyne  can  do,  and  much  more,  what  need  have  we  of  both  P 
¥liy,  in  our  dealing  with  Pain,  should  not  the  remedy  which 
las  the  greater  force  be  always  chosen  before  that  which  has 
he  less  P  And  since,  for  such  purpose,  the  greater  force  and 
he  greater  certainty  go  together,  why  should  not  the  anaBS- 
hetic  entirely  supersede  the  anodyne  P  Why,  as  a  remedy  for 
^ain,  should  not  chloroform  beat  opium  out  of  the  field  P 
because,  in  the  very  treating  of  Pain,  more  is  to  be  taken  into 
ocount  than  the  mere  pain  itself.  Because,  as  aforesaid,  the 
wo  questions  are  always  to  be  asked,  both.  What  does  the  pain 
eed  P  and.  What  will  the  Brain  bear  P  Truly,  as  regards  this 
itermediate  operation  upon  the  Brain,  each  remedy,  anaesthetic 
B  well  as  anodyne,  is  tied  to  its  own  conditions  of  doing  its 
roper  work.  These  are  such,  in  the  case  of  the  ansDsthetic,  as 
all  not  allow  it  to  fulfil  the  manifold  office  of  the  anodyne ; 
nd  such,  in  the  case  of  the  anodyne,  as  will  forbid  it,  by  any 
ugmentation  of  its  dose,  to  reach  safely  the  full  power  of  the 
naosthetic. 

This  sensorial  operation  is  now  the  thing  to  be  considered. 

Prior  to  experience,  one  would  have  thought  that,  when 
bsolute  incapacity  of  feeling  was  produced  summarily  and 
uddenly  at  our  will,  and  by  an  agent  at  our  command,  and 
ly  one  and  the  same  agent,  as  by  chloroform,  one  would  have 
bought  that  its  sensorial  operation  would  be  always  the  same 
Q  every  case.    But  the  fact  is  not  so.    In  one  instance,  as 
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BOon  as  the  insensibilifcy  to  Pain  is  complete,  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  there  is  a  profound  coma — ^no  sense,  no  conBoiofnwnws,  no* 
Toiee,  no  motion.  The  lungs  respire ;  the  heart  contraete ;  and 
the  blood  circulates,  telling  us  that  the  man  is  not  reaDj  dead. 
The  ansBsthetic  dose  is  discontinued,  and  it  is  not  renefred. 
The  sensorium  throws  o£F  its  coma.  Sense,  consciousneesy'voiee, 
motion,  all  return;  and  with  them  returns  the  capecily'Qr 
suffering  Pain.  But  all  has  been  a  blank  to  tho  patient,  from 
the  moment  that  the  chloroform  had  its  anaDsthetio  eflfect  to  the 
moment  that  it  lost  it. 

In  another  instance,  as  soon  as  the  insensibility  to  Pain  is 
complete,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  there  is  no  coma.  Sense,  con* 
seiousness,  voice,  motion,  all  remain ;  but  they  exist  diToroed 
from  the  present  scene.  The  man  is  altogether  in  some  vision- 
ary world.  He  sees  and  hears  and  talks  with  phantoms.  But 
this  Ticorld  is  always  a  happy  world,  and  its  phantoms  are  happy 
phantoms.  And,  indeed,  it  is  passing  strange  to  witness  tiie 
dreadful  business  of  a  surgical  operation  going  on,  and  see 
something  of  anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  in  every  other 
countenance,  and  the  patient  himself  the  only  person  uncon- 
eemed  and  apparently  happy.  But  the  aneosthetic  dose  is  not 
renewed ;  and  its  effects  are  unsustained,  and  wear  themselves 
out.  And  then  the  sensorium  wakes  up  from  its  dream,  and 
the  man  returns  to  the  real  world;  and  he  brings  baok  with 
him  his  senses  and  his  consciousness,  his  will  and  his  intelli- 
gence, to  live  and  dwell  and  converse  again  with  things  as 
they  are.  And,  moreover,  he  recovers  his  capacity  of  feeling 
Pain.  But  he  has  to  be  told  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
his  dream. 

Ecstasy,  trance,  sonmambulism  (for  we  want  a  coUectivB 
term  for  this  class  of  affections),  were  things  of  rare  occur- 
rence, until  we  learnt  that  the  -means  of  producing  them  ware 
within  our  own  power.  Accordingly,  beyond  the  few  striking- 
phenomena,  which  bear  the  name,  nothing  was  known  about 
them.  The  instances  were  too  few  to  furnish  on  experience.^ 
Nobody  could  tell  what  conduced  to  them,  or  what  or  hew 
much  more  than  the  mere  ecstasy,  the  tranoe,  or  tbe  som- 
nambulism, was  wrapped  up  in  their  esaenoe- — (what,  in 
^ort,  was  the  state  of  internal  fimotionB  and  &eling%  irkat 
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werii  the  c^uoitiea  and  susceptibilities  ^  pain  in  persona  so 
a&ated. 

Whichever  of  these  two  remarkable  states  be  induced,  the 
cunui  or  the  ecetasj,  the  antesthetic  etlect,  which  was  the  thing 
deairod,  is  equally  certain  and  complete :  equally,  whether  the 
brain  has  its  actings  and  its  consciousness  extinct  for  the 
time,  or  has  them  still  alive  and  energetic,  but  under  such 
forms  and  guises  as  charBOterise  ecstasy,  trance,  somnambulisia. 

The  operation  of  chloroform  is  one  of  those  things  which 
deserve  to  be  dwelt  upon  and  studied,  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  effect  of  medicines  which  are  our  doily 
resource  and  reliance  in  tho  treatment  of  diseases.  Chloroform, 
administered  as  an  anaesthetic,  while  it  displays  much  that  ie 
properly  and  exclusively  its  own,  exhibits  something  that  it 
has  in  common  with  other  remedies — something,  for  instance, 
in  which  it  affords  a  magnJtied  representation  of  what  occurs 
whenever  we  give  opium  as  an  anodj-ne  internally.  Besides  its 
local  eiiect  of  abating  or  abolishing  pain,  which  we  desire  and 
aim  at,  opium  has  a  scDsoriiU  edect  annexed,  which  is  no  part  of 
our  purpose,  and  which  we  had  often  rather  be  without.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that,  incident  to  its  operation  as  an  anodyne, 
the  sensorial  eli'ect  of  opium  is  of  two  opposite  kinds,  just  us  the 
sensorial  effect  of  ohlorot'orm  has  been  shown  to  be,  which  is 
incident  to  its  operation  as  an  ana?sthetic 

Opium,  administered  in  sufficient  dose  to  abolish  the  severer 
degrees  of  Paiu,  such,  for  instance,  as  attend  the  passage  of 
biliary  or  renul  calculus,  does  not  fully  comjmss  the  purpose 
until  it  has  made  itself  powerfully  fell  by  tho  eensorium  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  until  it  has  subdued  the  seosoHum  into 
sleep,  or  roused  it  into  delirium.  The  Pain  remains  in  subjec- 
tion to  either  of  these  conditions  as  long  as  they  last.  But 
when  the  sensorium  awakes  up  from  its  sleep,  or  reposes  from 
its  delirium,  then  the  Pain  is  free  to  return  ;  and  it  will  return, 
thf  cause  still  existing  which  first  produced  it. 

But  chloroform  and  opium,  both  possessing  this  vast  power 

for  the  control  of  Pain,  and  both  exercising  it  through  the 

^     setuorium,  are  ncvorthcless  not   convertible   remedies.     Eaidi 

^L   can  do  what  the  other  can  not.     £ttch  can  go  beyond  the  other 

^H   vithin  the  range  of  its  special  power.     And  it  is  the  mode 
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and  conditiona  of  their  operation  upon  the  sensorium  wluca 
prevent  them  from  being  employed  ronutfWiW^  as  remedies  for 
Pain. 

That  appalling  impression  upon  the  BenHorium,  which  i« 
essential  to  its  complete  anirsthetic  effect,  chloroform  can  m, 
made  to  produce  in  a  minute  or  two.  But  the  iinpreasion  di 
not  ahide.  As  in  a  few  minutes  it  reaches  its  full  amount, 
in  a  few  minutes  it  totallj*  disappears.  And  if,  for  the  sake 
of  a  longer  anaf'sthetic  effect,  a  longer  Benaorial  impression  be 
needed,  the  chloroform  must  he  applied  afresh  ;  and  so  on  again 
and  again.  Thus,  when  wo  use  chloroform  for  its  great  purpose 
of  procuring  insensibility  to  pain  during  a  tedious  operation, 
we  seem  to  be  playing  upon  the  sensorium,  as  it  were  upon  aa_ 
instrument,  sustaining  its  effect  so  long  as  wo  keep  the  pi 
upon  the  keys,  and  lettiug  it  subside  when  we  take  the  pi 
sure  off. 

Arising  spontaneously,  or  from  causes  independent  of  our 
interference  and  intention,  there  are  forms  of  disease,  wticb, 
in  popular  language,  and,  indeed,  in  medical  language,  are 
called  Fits.  They  are  of  great  severity,  of  great  present  alarm, 
and  of  e/ioii  duration,  and  belong  most  frequently  to  the  brain. 
But  Fits,  severe  as  they  are,  and  terrible  as  they  look,  and 
having  their  root,  as  they  often  have,  in  incurable  disease, 
themselves  seldom  fatal.  Yet  they  are  so  sometimes. 
may  die  in  a  Fit.  But  before  this  happens,  his  disease 
generally  lost  the  character  of  a  Fit.  It  has  lost  its  shortness 
of  duration,  and  its  distinctness  of  attack.  Each  attack  abiiw 
longer ;  and  when  it  is  considered  to  have  subsided,  Bomething 
still  remains  as  a  memento  of  it,  and  occupies  the  interval 
another  attack  takes  place. 

Let  us  take  Epilepsy,  for  instance.  Epilepsy  is  made 
elements  which  give  it,  apparently,  a  fatal  stamp.  Yet  it  is  not 
fatal  whUe  it  retains  the  character  of  a  Fit ;  while  it  is  an  affur 
of  minutes,  or  not  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
when  it  is  lengthened  out  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  mort, 
it  thus  loses  its  character  of  a  Fit,  and  a  foar  begins  to  arise  of 
«s  proving  fatal.  Indeed,  but  for  the  shortness  of  its  attack, 
-Lpilopsy  (one  would  think)  must  be  always  fatal. 

And,  thus,  chloroform  does  not  produce  its  vast  ii 
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otherwise  thaji  fitfully,  and  the  impression  itself  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  Fits  of  coma  or  Fits  of  trance.  From  its  own  nature 
the  coma  or  the  trance  is  ready  to  pass  away  every  few  minutes ; 
but  chloroform  applied  every  few  minutes  succeeds  again  and 
again  in  keeping  and  retaining  it  or  bringing  it  back.  And 
numerous  Fits  procured  in  this  manner  serve  to  give  an  ap- 
parent length  and  continuity  to  the  impression.  But  let  the 
impression  hold  on  spontaneously,  let  it  sustain  and  prolong 
itself  independently,  and  so  lose  tiie  fitful  character,  then  peril 
is  nigh  at  hand. 

This  sensorial  impression,  then,  produced  by  chloroform, 
which  looks  so  formidable,  has  in  its  fii/ul  character  the  great 
condition  of  its  safety.  And  its  subsidence,  or  inclination  to 
subside,  again  and  again,  after  being  again  and  again  renewed 
by  fresh  applications  of  chloroform  for  one,  or  even  two  hours, 
is  still  a  condition  of  its  safety. 

Doubtless,  you  can  produce  as  great  an  impression  upon  the 
tensorium  by  opium,  if  you  only  give  enough  of  it,  as  you  can 
by  chloroform ;  but  not  an  impression  as  great  in  degree,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  short  in  duration.  Tou  cannot  play  upon 
the  sensorium  with  opium,  as  you  can  with  chloroform.  You 
cannot  urge  and  take  off  the  pressure  of  your  opium,  and  so 
raise,  or  lower,  or  stop  its  effect  once  produced.  Opium  once 
given  is  gone  beyond  your  power  to  recal.  It  must  be  then  left 
to  work  according  to  its  nature.  And  its  nature  is  to  exercise 
its  impression,  not  fitfully,  but  continuously. 

Now,  infikted  Pain  is,  beyond  all  experience  and  conception 
of  Pains,  the  most  severe.  No  Pain  can  come  near  the  Pain 
of  the  knife.  To  counteract  it,  to  stop  its  cry,  requires  an 
insensibility  which  shall  equal  the  insensibility  of  death.  But 
the  world  has  grown  old  before  the  medicine  has  been  found 
which  can  procure  the  insensibility  of  death  yet  not  procure 
death  itself.  But  it  is  found  at  last;  and  that  medicine  is 
chloroform  ;  and  thus  chloroform  is  peculiarly  the  remedy  of 
inflicted  Pain. 

Further,  inflicted  Pain  is  as  short  or  as  long  as,  guided. by 
the  present  necessity,  we  choose  to  make  it.  Generally  it  is 
short ;  or  if  it  be  long,  it  is  rather  several  successive  inflictions 
than  one  continuous  Pain.     In  the  meantime,  we  want  to  have 
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that  deadly  insensibility^  which  is  connteractive  of  it,  as 
at  our  command  as  the  injury  which  we  inflict  ia  at  our 
mand.  To  make  the  insensibility  short  when  we  nuke  ike 
injniy  short,  and  long  when  we  make  the  injury  long.  CSUo- 
roform  is  the  medicine  which  can  both  procure  the  inseDsibiliiy 
and  can  put  it  thus  wonderfully  at  our  command.  In  ikk 
respect,  also,  chloroform  is  peculiarly  l^e  remedy  for  inflicted 

But  opium  is  no  remedy  for  inflicted  pain.  The  oonditmnt 
of  its  operation  forbid  it.  Its  operation,  whether  great  or 
small,  is  always  continuous.  It  can  produce  the 
of  death,  but  not  without  producing  death  itself. 
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XVI. 

WHAT  IS  MEAKT  BY  A  MAN's  CONSTITUTION  P — GREAT  BREADTH 
OF  TTTR  SUBJECT. — FULL  OF  THINGS  INDEFINITE  AND  DIFFI- 
CULT TO  NAJKE,  BUT  REAL  AND  INTELLIGIBLE,  AND  REQUISITE 
TO  BE  STUDIED  FOR  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  THE  COURSE  OF 
D1BBASES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  a  man's  Oonstitation  f 
For,  indeed,  we  are  continually  talking  of  it,  both  among  onr- 
•elveB  and  to  our  patients ;  and  thinking  of  it,  too,  when  we 
come  to  treat  their  diseases.  And,  moreover,  the  older  we  get, 
and  the -more  conyenant  we  have  become  with  diseases,  patients, 
and  remedies,  the  more  stress  do  we  find  ourselves  laying  upon 
a  man's  constitution.  But  this  thing  so  talked  of,  and  thought 
of,  and  practicaUj  regarded,  what  is  it  P  Is  it  not  a  man's  in* 
dividuality,  in  a  physical  sense  P  Thus  much  it  is,  at  least ; 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  this  eapression  would  include. 

Yet  might  not  some  lucky  definition  be  hit  upon,  which 
would  carry  the  whole  meaning  of  the  thing,  and  give  us  a 
rule  to  work  by,  that  might  be  invaluable  P  But  it  is  this  very 
thing,  even  a  man's  constitution,  which  fills  the  whole  subject 
of  practical  medicine  with  such  endless  circumstances  and 
conditions  as  to  spoil  it  entirely  for  definition.  And  strange 
indeed  would  it  be,  if  what  snatches  everything  else  from  the 
grasp  of  definition  should  itself  submit  to  be  defined. 

True !  the  practice  of  medicine  is  sometimes  narrowed  to  a 
point,  and  curiously  eclective ;  and  sometimes  it  is  broad  and 
free.  But,  whether  narrow  or  broad,  it  cannot  be  fixed  by 
definition,  or  worked  by  rule.  The  physician's  success  in  the 
treatmoit  of  each  particular  case  depends  not  upon  the  exact 
definition  imder  which  he  can  bring  it^  or  the  exact  rule  he  ean 
bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  it  comes  from  his  own  free  ohoiee  df 
what  is  now  best  to  be  done,  guided  by  the  sum  of  all  his- 
former  experience. 
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But  if  this  (so-called)  constitution  of  the  man  meet  us  thus 
at  every  turn  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  though  it  do  not  bear 
definition,  yet  will  it  not  bear,  and  does  it  not  demand,  some 
careful  thought  P     Such  let  us  try  to  give  it. 

A  man's  constitution,  taken  for  his  individuality  in  a  phy- 
sical sense,  may  be  that  with  which  the  physician  has  most  to 
do  upon  the  whole.  But  it  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  his  entire 
individuality ;  and  the  physician  will  find  that  he  has  to  do 
with  every  part  in  its  turn,  and  even  with  all  of  them  together. 
The  subject,  therefore,  needs  to  be  considered  a  little  compre- 
hensively. 

Now,  all  intercourse  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  men,  all  study  of  history  and  of  the 
characters  of  men  still  traceable  upon  its  pages,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  never,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
until  now,  have  there  existed  two  individuals  who,  in  outward 
presentment  and  in  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  were  the 
exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  Being  first  stated,  this 
soimds  a  monstrous  paradox.  Being  pondered  a  little,  it  begins 
to  appear  probably  true.  Something  like  the  same  bodies  and 
minds  have  been  traced  in  different  ages,  furnishing  historical 
parallels.  But  no  man  of  any  age  could  be  taken  for  either  a 
re-embodiment  or  a  metempsychosis  of  any  other  man  of  an 
age  preceding. 

There  are  certainly  as  many  varieties  of  man  as  there  are 
individuals ;  and  these  varieties  reach  to  his  entire  nature. 
Peruse  men  by  items,  and  you  will  see  that,  however  much  they 
resemble  one  another,  no  two  were  ever  found  each  other's 
counterparts.  Take  two  brothers  as  near  alike  as  any  two 
brothers  were  ever  known  to  be.  Being  apart,  they  are  con- 
tinually mistaken  for  each  other.  In  size,  and  form,  and  face, 
and  feature,  they  are  the  same ;  but  no  man,  the  least  observant^ 
can  live  with  them  for  a  day  and  not  ever  afterwards  distinguish 
between  the  two  with  as  much  ease  as  if  one  were  white  and  the 
other  black.  He  will  distinguish  them,  and  perhaps  not  know 
how  it  is  that  he  does  so  distinguish  them.  But  it  is  the  expression 
of  countenance — that  wonderful  indefinable  reality — ^which  lets 
out  the  secret,  and  teUs  which  is  which.  From  things  of  every 
moment,  things  without  and  thoughts  within,  there  peep  oat 
or  flash  out  gleams  and  changes  which  are  the  proper  living 
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light  of  eyery  human  countenance,  and,  going  and  coming, 
photograph  its  indiyidualit  j. 

View  men  intellectually.  Take  two  men  educated  together, 
and  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  things.  Let  all  tests  of 
competitiYe  knowledge  have  foimd  them  equals.  Let  it  be 
fairly  allowed  that  neither  is  better  or  worse  than  the  other. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  them ;  and,  if  we  could  come 
at  the  secret  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  each  addresses 
itself  to  its  work,  herein  we  should  plainly  discern  them 
different.  One  has  had  most  trouble  with  his  memory,  the 
ether  with  his  reasoning  power,  while  they  have  worked  up 
their  minds  to  the  same  mark,  and  have  compassed  equal 
results.  Truly  one  may  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
other,  but  they  are  intellectually  different.  Accordingly,  put 
them  both  into  the  same  profession,  and  one  will  succeed  and 
the  other  fail.  Put  them  into  different  professions,  luckily 
chosen  and  suited  to  their  secret  but  real  intellectual  difference, 
and  they  will  both  of  them  succeed. 

View  men  morally,  and  still  take  them  by  pairs.  Take  two 
as  morally  the  same  as  men  were  ever  seen.  They  have  become 
&st  friends  for  life,  from  like  dispositions  and  tastes.  They 
seem  to  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  like  and  dislike,  in  equal 
measures  and  on  equal  occasions.  The  same  accidents  of  life 
make  both  happy  or  both  miserable.  But  they  differ ;  and  they 
know  it  well,  though  nobody  else  may  see  it.  And  their  very 
friendship,  however  it  began,  is  now  maintained  and  strength- 
ened by  both  of  them  well  understanding  wherein  they  differ, 
and  being  naturally  indulgent  of  what  each  may  think  the 
other's  weakness,  perhaps  by  never  touching  it  at  all,  perhaps 
by  gently  handling  it,  perhaps  by  seasonably  playing  with  it, 
but  never  by  assaulting  it.  True  friendship  has  its  own  deli- 
cate tests  of  the  moral  attractions  and  repulsions  of  man's 
nature  and  its  own  intuitive  skill  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is 
the  best  touchstone  of  moral  individualities. 

But  when  physicians  speak  of  the  constitution  of  a  man, 
and  make  so  much  of  it  in  reckoning  the  issue  of  diseases  and 
directing  their  treatment,  they  are  understood  to  have  in  view 
not  what  he  is  intellectually  or  morally,  but  physically.  Yet 
how  physically  ?  Surely  our  thought  is  not  of  a  man's  body, 
and  his  body  alone,  when  we  speak  of  his  constitution ;  but 
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of  his  body  mih  the  life  io  it,  at  least.  As  to  siao  and  bulk, 
shape  and  make  of  body  "and  bodily  organs,  the  difioi&noca 
between  men  are  pretty  obvioua,  and  need  not  be  pointad  out. 
In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  not  much  {I  will  not  say  nothing) 
depends  upon  what  these  differences  are  either  wholly  or  in 
detail.  But  he  the  body  or  the  body's  organs  of  what  aizomd 
hulk  and  shape  and  make  they  may,  it  is  how  and  what  thoy 
can  do,  and  how  and  what  they  can  endure  under  the  ordinaiy 
wear  and  tear  of  existence ;  and  again  under  the  atresB  of  un- 
usual circumatauces ;  and  still  again  under  the  harder  a 
of  diseases ;  it  is  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus,  that  men  i 
show  of  their  several  constitutions  and  their  physical  or  yital 
individuality. 

It  is  a  misfortime  to  have  a  great  subject  fall  in  one'a  way 
to  handle,  and  have  the  fear  of  not  handling  it  worthily ;  and^ 
moreover,  to  feel  at  every  step  how  possible  it  is  to  fail  in 
explaining  to  others  what  baa  been  in  praclii-al  ercreUe  by  oiu^ 
self  during  half  a  life.  And  such  is  the  subject  of  nuta'a  indb- 
viduality,  which,  being  restricted  to  bis  ntateriai  vital  natnra 
(o-iofiaTiKta) ,  is  especially  called  his  constitution. 

There  are  more  realities  in  medicine  than  we  have  langoagt 
to  describe — realities  known  and  acted  u[H)n  and  put  to  tht 
proof  every  day,  yet  not  apprehensible  as  things  which  hara 
definite  forms  and  suhatanco  ;  and  we  have  been  obliged,  to  find 
terms  suggestive  of  what  thoy  are  in  their  own  kind,  not  i 
forms  and  substances,  which  they  are  not,  but  aa  living  envgiem 
which  thoy  are.  Temperament,  susceptibility,  idioaynctsq^ 
diathesis,  are  such  terms.  They  are  in  very  common  I 
among  us ;  and  they  hear  a  stricter  or  a  laser  sense,  according 
to  each  man's  habit  of  thought  who  uses  them.  But,  stricter 
or  laier,  there  is  a  practical  need  of  them  ;  for  they  denote  k 
thing  real.  Every  living  man  has  his  health  quaJi&cd  by«c 
thing  which  one  or  other  of  these  terms  may  be  allowed  to 
etond  for ;  and  every  living  man  has  his  diseases  tinotarod  bj 
the  qualities  of  hia  health. 

Temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  susceptibility,  diathoei^  i. 
indeed  terms  of  portentous  sound ;  and  they  all  stand  (it  bat 
been  aaid)  for  realities ;  yet  not  for  definite  forms  and  fiat 
«*ances,  but  for  living  energies.  And  their  meaniag!^  thni 
<wi">ted,  eeem  tjanacendental  and  mystarioos  withaL     Bat  it » 
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ihft  great  mystery  of  life  itself  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mytarioaa  language  we  are  obliged  to  employ  conoeming  it. 
Yei  it  ia  &r  better  for  us  to  use  these  terms,  even  temperament, 
idiosynorasy,  susceptibility,  diathesis,  which  belong  ezclusiyely 
and  restciotiTely  to  Tital  things  in  their  first  and  proper  and 
only  aenae,  than  any  plainer  and  commoner  terms,  which  could 
eidy  ba  made  suitable  to  them  in  some  secondary  sense.  For 
the  plainer  and  commoner  terms,  having  (as  needs  must  be) 
tlieir  primary  sense  always  adhering  to  them,  would  carry  a 
peeuliar  haaard  of  misteaching  us  in  our  conceptions  of  those 
tliingB  to  which,  in  their  secondary  sense,  they  were  tians- 


This  matter  concerns  us  more  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
Hierefiire  it  is  worth  while  to  pause,  and  try  to  clear  it  up  a 
litftla  Almost  all  language  is  figurative,  and  so  &r  may 
obscure  as  well  as  illustrate  the  subject  which  it  is  used  to 
dflaote.  Inflammation  and  fever  contain  the  figures  of  burning 
and  hailing ;  and,  in  all  our  conceptions  of  their  nature  and 
traajament,  the  ideas  of  burning  and  boiling  have  been  continually 
mixed  up.  But  this  is  to  make  the  name  of  a  thing  stand  for 
a  v«ry  part  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is  even  possible  that  the  name 
OHiy  come  to  dominate  in  our  minds  over  the  thing  itself.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  popularly  prevalent  notion  of  treating 
inflammations  and  fevers  turns  to  the  purposes  of  extinguish- 
ing and  refirigerating  P  Hence  the  popular  term  antiphlogistic^ 
which  really  takes  one's  imderstanding  by  storm ;  also  febr\fuge^ 
which  is  startling  enough. 

Ifow,  inasmuch  as  there  is  abundance  of  true  inflammation 
and  true  fever  which  does  not  bear  the  faintest  analogy  to 
Imming  and  boiling^  and  abundance  of  successf  id  treatment  of 
the  same  which  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  our  conception  of 
mUaphloguftic  and  febrijuge,  it  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
the  terms  both  for  the  diseases  and  their  remedies  had  never 
been  used.  But  the  names  are  too  ancient  and  venerable  not 
to  nnnain  for  ever.  Let  it  then  be  enough  to  beware  of  their 
furtive  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  diseases  and  remedies 
wdiioh  may  belie  the  nature  of  the  one,  and  confuse  the  appli- 
cation of  the  other. 

The  realities,  which  these  portentous  terms,  temperament, 
idiosyncrasy,  susceptibility,  diathesis  represent,  are  nothing 
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lesB  than   a  man's   constitution,  or  the   individuality   of  hal 
physical   and  vital   nature,  and   ila  distribution    into   cerlaia  3 
species  which  are  to  be  understood  but  not  defined.     And  truly,  i 
in  using  the  terms,  we  find  ourselves  lu  tolerable  agreement 
concerning  what  they  represent,  and  probably  shall  continue  Id 
this  agreement  as  long  as  we  are  content  to  leave  their  mean- 
ing to  our  general  conceptions,  and  to  measure  it  by  no  striclar  — 
formula. 

But  in  thus  leaving  the  terms  and  their  meaning  free,  i 
should  always  remember  that  there  is  no  greater  fault  than  ti 
habit  of  emploviog  them  familiarly.  It  is  an  offence  agi 
good  taste,  and  has  incun-cd  aud  deserved  some  ridicule.  Mon 
over,  it  is  excused  by  no  necessity.  Nevertheless,  if  we  wet 
denied  their  use  entirely,  the  most  sober-minded  among  i 
would  not  be  able  to  communicate  together  upon  many  of  t 
great  practical  realities  of  our  profession. 

Then  there  are  other  terms,  in  constant  use  among  i 
of  sure  meaning  enough  for  mon  to  be  agreed  about  the  realitii 
which  they  denote,  yet  not  to  be  technically  defined.     Such  axt ' 
sanguine,  nervous,  bilious,  gouty,  scrofulous.     And  when  these 
come  to  be 'added  to  temperament,  susceptibility,  idiosyncrasy, 
diathesis,  they  must  be  taken  to  mark  (as  they  really  do)  Uit_ 
more  special  individualities  of  men.  ■ 

All  this,  at  least,  "  is  meant  when  we  epeak  of  a.  man's  cMlfl 
stitution"— at  all  events,  it  is  as  much  aa  can  be  conveyed  ifM 
language.  To  venture  upon  describing  more  would  be  unanfij 
But  there  is  more,  and  most  physicians  know  more.  By  okfl 
servation  of  individuals  in  sickness  and  in  health,  they  coma 
to  learn  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  man,  albeit  in  no  outwUJH 
respects  different  from  the  majority  of  mankind,  holds  Ufl 
health  upon  conditions  which  none  beside  himself  are  tied  t^B 
or  gets  rid  of  his  diseases  by  methods  of  treatment  which  noafl 
beside  himself  would  require  or  bear.  ■ 

Nothiug  so  vitiates  the  practice  of  medicine  as  that  onH 
refinement,  which  either  pretends  to  sea  more  than  can  be  eecdl 
or  fritters  away  what  it  does  see  into  endless  idle  particulariti«« 
But  it  IS  not  to  over-refine,  in  either  sense,  when  we  patient^f 
study  the  constitution  and  individuality  of  men  respective  tS 
the  treatment  of  their  diseases.  The  practical  end  in  viewM 
ever  admonishing  us  to  make  sure  of  what  we  see,  be  it  obvioM 
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or  occulta  near  or  remote ;  and,  instead  of  multiplying  the  par- 
ticulars which  we  find,  to  reduce  them  to  as  few  as  possible, 
that  so  they  may  be  more  easily  grasped,  and  handled,  and 
tamed  to  use. 

A  man's  physical  individuality,  when  it  is  written  and  dis- 
played in  any  of  its  larger  and  broader  characters,  warns  and 
prophecies  of  things  which  threaten  and  beleaguer  his  mortal 
state  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  world.  It  tells  of  one  man 
that  his  health  in  its  uses  and  duties  and  enjoyments,  his  real 
health,  will  always  be  tied  to  conditions  of  place,  of  regimen, 
and  employment.  It  tells  of  another,  that  there  are  certain 
fomiB  of  disease  to  which  he  will  always  be  obnoxious.  In 
imother,  whatever  be  the  disease  he  sufiers,  it  points  to  the 
likelihood  of  certain  intercurrent  accidents  and  events.  And 
thus  does  this  individuality,  which  is  written  in  larger  characters, 
imd  is  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  call  for  and  deserve  the  special 
attention  of  the  physician. 

But  a  man's  physical  individuality  may  be  written  in  a 

■inch  smaller  character,  or  in  a  character  legible  only  by  the 

physician,  and  not  always  by  him,  but  only  as  circumstances 

<diance  to  bring  it  out,  and  put  it  in  points  of  view  that  make 

it  visible.    Yet  this  smaller  thing,  seen  but  by  the  physician, 

and  by  him  occasionally  and  seldom,  being,  however,  an  im- 

doubted  reality,  may  become  a  vast  event  in  its  practical  bearing 

and  nse.    As  thus,  let  a  man  be  overtaken  in  the  midst  of 

kealth  by  some  acute  disease,  by  Typhoid  Fever,  or  Pneumonia, 

or  Enteritis,  or  Erysipelas ;  or  let  him  suffer  an  extensive  bum, 

or  meet  with  some  grave  accident,  lacerating  and  contusing 

soft  parts  deeply  and  widely;  and  after  the  lapse  of  weeks, 

made  up  of  days  and  nights  full  of  emergencies,   met  and 

fl&anaged  according  to  their  kind,  and  by  remedies  of  definite 

aim  and  purpose,  let  the  man  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 

This  single  attack  will  serve  the  physician,  who  watched  and 

treated  it,  with  information,  which  will  ever  afterwards  be  his 

guide  to  the  safe  and  successful  treatment  of  every  attack  of 

whatever  disease  the  same  individual  may  suffer  as  long  as  he 

lives. 

But  how  soP  Even  thus.  In  the  individual  case,  the  phy- 
acian  has  not  been  studying  a  typhoid  fever,  nor  a  pneumonia, 
an  enteritis,  an  erysipelas,  a  burn,  a  laceration,  or  a  contusion. 

KK 
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He  knew  well  onough  before  wtat  they  were  in  their  own  n 
and  tLia  case  hag  not  added  one  jot  or  tittle  to  his  knowledge  of 
them.  And  be  never  expected  tbat  it  would.  PractiiMllj.  lie 
has  been  turning  away  from  the  disease,  and  fixing  bis  atten- 
tion almost  or  altogether  upon  the  patient  wbo  sutfers  it.  He 
has  been  studying  an  individual  constitution ;  and  studying  it 
under  the  surest  test  and  trial  tbat  can  be  conceived  of  all  ita 
living  powers.  And  wbat  haa  the  physician  found  ?  In  one 
ease,  be  has  found  the  disease  lightly  and  patiently  borne ;  not 
so  much  BufFered  as  complied  with ;  and  carried  duty  and 
seasoDubly  through  all  its  stages  to  its  termination  in  health; 
and,  whatever  remedies  were  needed  in  the  meanwhile,  he  hu 
found  them,  too,  as  well  borne  as  the  disease,  and  answering 
their  intended  purposes,  and  helping  the  progress,  and  iDsonng 
the  fortunate  termination  of  the  whole.  In  another  case,  he 
has  found  the  disease  impatiently  borne  and  violently  resented ; 
the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system  reacting  with 
steady  energy  and  power ;  and  strong  counteractive  remedies, 
such  as  blood-letting,  needed  and  successful  in  rescuing  from 
dcatb  and  procuring  recovery — not  without  hazard.  In  anothw 
case,  he  has  found  the  disease  impatiently  borne ;  aad  the  n»- 
cular  aystcTu  and  the  nervous  system  making  a  show  of  reootiaa 
fitfully  and  capriciously,  but  mainly  without  power  ;  and  renie> 
dies  us  ill-bome  as  the  disease  ;  and  the  treatment  of  each  day 
waiting  upon  each  day's  events;. and  depletion  and  support, 
stimulant  and  sedative,  given  interchangeably,  yet  suitably  to 
their  indications,  and  manifestly  instrumental  to  the  aaFia^ 
of  life. 

Thus,  day  and  night,  for  two,  or  three,  or  four  weeks  ta- 
getber,  bave  experiments,  as  if  instituted  for  the  very  purpoa^ 
been  going  on  to  bring  out  of  the  several  men  wbat  they  are 
Titally  made  of.  And  the  ^nm  of  what  is  noted  in  them  under 
this  sure  lest  of  acute  diseases  and  their  remedies,  may  be  taken 
as  the  sum  of  each  man's  constitution,  of  bis  physical  and  vital 
indiviiiuulity. 

Now,  whoever  may  be  the  physician  that  hoa  seen  ra«  a£dj 
and  well  through  an  attack  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Pueumanii, 
Enteritis,  or  Erysipelas,  or  an  extensive  burn,  or  aome  grave 
accident,  let  me  have  the  sumo  to  attend  me  ever  afterwards  in 
any  severe  disease  which  I  may  suffer.     He  may  no%.M 
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be  the  best  physioian  in  the  world ;  but  he  is  the  best  for  me; 
for  he  knows  my  constitution.  But  the  discerning  public 
delights  in  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  physicians  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  And  for  this,  as  for  other  noveltieSy  it.  ui 
apt  to  pay  dear. 

Well!  but  is  it  quite  true, that  either  written  in  larger 
characters,  and  imder  all  conditions  of  health  or  disease,  and. 
so  seen  and  read  of  all  men ;  or  written  in  smaller  characters, 
and  brought  out  only  by  the  emergencies  of  disease,  and  so 
seen  and  read  only  by  the  physician ;  is  it  quite  true  that,  this 
physical  individuality  is  always  ready  to  show  itself  and  to 
play  its  part  in  modes  of  acting  and  sufiering,  and  always  to 
distinguish  man  from  man  P  Not  always !  There  are  diseases 
which  level  all  individualities.  The  plague,  the  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  make  all  men  alike.  Temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  sua- 
ceptibility,  diathesis,  sanguineous,  lymphatic,  bilious,  nervous^ 
gouty,  scrofulous,  even  strength  and  weakness,  youth  and  age 
and  sex,  go  all  for  nothing.  The  disease  is  as  a  poison,  making 
no  difference  between  life  and  life,  but  destroying  all  life,  or 
bringing  all  into  equal  jeopardy. 

Again,  there  are  diseases  which  have  a  way  of  levelling  and 
reducing  to  nothing  the  constitutional  differences  between  man 
and  man,  otherwise  than  after  the  exact  similitude  of  poisons. 
Poisons  are  poisons  always  and  everywhere ;  while  diseases  may 
not  have  it  for  their  constant  power  and  property  to  level,  and 
destroy,  and  jeopardise,  widely  and  promiscuously,  but  they 
may  have  the  power  and  property  for  times  and  places.  It  may 
be  for  a  short  or  for  a  long  season,  over  small  or  wide  extent, 
perhaps  for  a  year  or  part  of  a  year,  and  over  a  certain  district 
only ;  or,  perhaps,  for  many  years  in  succession,  over  a  whole 
country,  or  over  a  continent,  or  over  half  the  entire  world.  All 
febrile  diseases  which  are  contagious  or  epidemic  have  exem- 
plified these  truths  in  their  turn.  A  single  one  is*  enough  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Of  Scarlet  Fever,  consulting  my  experience  of  what  it  was 
during  the  few  first  years  of  my  professional  practice,  and 
taking  this  for  my  guide,  I  must  have  pronounced  that  its 
danger  to  life  was  as  small  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and 
that  all  the  difference  between  case  and  case  was  manifestly 
due  to  the  difference  of  constitution  in  several  men.    But  of 
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Scarlet  Fover,  viewed  by  the  light  of  a  new  experience,  mj 
experience  of  what  it  was  during  a  series  of  immediately  suV 
sequent  years,  I  must  have  pronounced  it  the  most  perilous  of 
diseases,  and  that,  no  matter  whom  it  might  befall,  it  levelled 
all  to  a  parity  of  suffering  and  an  equal  hazard  of  death. 

The  sum  of  our  experience  carefully  reckoned  is  consistent 
enough,  upon  the  whole,  to  allow  of  our  making  fair  anticipfr* 
tion  of  the  course  of  diseases,  and  of  the  effects  of  remedies  u 
particular  cases.  Without  this  there  coiiM  hardly  be  a  ration 
practice  of  meiliciue  at  all.  Certainly,  there  could  be  n 
ment  among  medical  men  as  to  what  is  expedient  to  be  done  il 
any  case. 

Still  of  the  simplest  diseases  and  their  coui'se,  and  of  tlu 
simplest  remedies  and  their  effects,  our  experience  is  nol 
uniform  enough  to  make  us  always  sure  of  events,  and  excun 
us  from  attentively  watching  all  cases,  if  perhaps  somelbtsg. 
new  or  unusual  may  occur  in  some,  requiring  changes  ( 
remeijies  and  readjustments  of  treatment  according  to  mcQi: 
constitutions. 

And  thus,  to  comply  with  men's  constitutions  gives  exact* 
ness  and  success  to  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  while  it  docf 
no  prejudice  to  any  sound  practical  principles,  but  nthet 
confirms  them  by  showing  their  capability  of  yielding  sod 
adaptation  to  present  necessity. 

Considering  how  much  individual  constitution  has  to  it 
with  the  treatment  of  diseaseti,  a  good  deal  more  mighi,  an! 
ought  to,  be  said  of  it,  if  it  could  only  be  said  intelligibly.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  truths  which  are  most  important  to 
know,  and  yet  cannot  be  submitted  to  scientific  testa.  Tha 
truths  of  medical  practice  are  many  of  them  such,  and  in  tlitl 
predicament.  There  are  some  of  the  most  Important  realitiM 
in  the  world,  which,  in  all  their  fulness,  can  only  be  pictured 
to  the  miud  by  the  help  of  aoalogioa  and  similitudes.  Then» 
"with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare"  men's  constitv 
tion  8  ? 

As  there  is  an  atmosphere  without  the  man  by  wbich  aal 
in  which  who  ever  lives  does  live;  so  there  is,  what  may  li 
called,  by  a  just  analogy,  an  atmosphere  within  the  man  b 
which  anil  in  which  whoever  lives  does  live.  The  exlcnd 
atmosphere  is  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  somewhere  in  the  woM 
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perhaps,  it  has  and  always  preserves  its  purest  possible  con- 
ditions, calculated  to  maintain  existence  at  its  best  and  its 
healthiest.  But,  throughout  the  known  world,  heat  and  cold, 
dry  and  moist,  dense  and  rare,  fair  and  foul,  are  variously 
distributed,  and  calculated,  according  to  their  measures,  to 
subject  life  to  degrees  of  deterioration,  and  to  induce,  and 
prolong,  and  perpetuate  forms  of  disease.  The  internal  atmo- 
sphere (so-called  from  analogy)  exists  diffusively  within  us, 
and  feeds  our  life.  And  as  the  external  atmosphere  may  have 
perfect  purity  in  some  places,  but  one  cannot  say  where ;  so 
this  internal  atmosphere  may  have  perfect  purity  in  some  men, 
but  one  cannot  tell  whom.  Being,  however,  at  its  purest  and 
its  best,  it  maintains  (we  may  suppose)  in  each  and  every  part 
the  power  and  capacity  of  acting  and  feeling  according  to  the 
perfection  of  their  nature.  But  it  is  variously  qualified  in 
different  men ;  and  his  vitality  so  qualified  is  each  man's  con- 
stitution. 

Now,  there  are  nicely  constructed  instruments,  which  pretty 
faithfully  denote  to  us  the  states  of  the  atmosphere  without 
£rom  time  to  time.  Indeed^  for  any  accurate  information  about 
ity  we  depend  entirely  upon  such  instruments.  So,  diseases 
and  remedies,  and  all  sorts  of  emergencies,  physical  and  moral, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  are  the  instruments  which  test  men's 
constitution  for  us ;  and  we  should  know  little  about  it  but  for 
them. 
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EXPERIEXrX  ATTAINABLE  BUT  BY  EXPERIMENTS  l^TTH  THE 
SIMPLEST    REMEDIES. 

The  highest  praise  which  the  world  has  to  bestow  upon  ^ 
physician  is  that  he  is  experienced.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  good  deal  worth  knowing  about  this  experienee;,  iriiich  is 
deemed  his  characteristic  excellence ;  as,  how  he  goes  to  woA 
in  search  of  it,  and  how  he  gains  it,  experimenting  after  his 
manner,  and  with  whatever  helps  of  science  he  can  master^  or 
with  none  at  all ;  but  still  experimenting.  For  in  Medicine 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  experience  can  be  otherwin 
gained  than  by  what  deserves  the  name  of  experiment. 

According  to  the  common  notion,  experiment  is  usually 
concerned  with  inert  matter,  or,  at  all  events,  with  things  which 
have  not  life.  But  we  need  not  hesitate  to  transfer  it  to  vital 
actions  and  processes.  Medical  practice  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  an  experiment,  when  it  puts  the  vital  frame,  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  under  conditions  of  our  own  choosing, 
and  takes  note  of  the  results.  The  sum  of  these  results  becomes 
our  experience.  ^Vnd  this  is  suggestive  of  future  experiments 
in  cdtJem  mntrridy  howr  best  to  set  about  them,  how  best  to  con* 
duct  them,  and  the  fittest  means  and  instruments  to  employ 
upon  them.  These  experiments  are,  in  fact,  the  practice  of 
physic,  perfecting  itself  by  use,  and  consummated  in  experience. 
His  experience  is  each  physician's  depository  of  whatever  prin- 
ciples, plans,  and  means  he  possesses  for  executing  his  future 
experiments ;.  his  foundations  to  work  upon,  his  diagrams  to 
work  by,  and  his  tools  to  work  with. 
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^B  Now  tlie  practice  of  medicine,  when  it  is  engaged  in  treating 
^Hisease,  acute  disease  especially,  comes  pretty  near  the  current 
^nSea  of  an  experiment.  There  is,  then,  always  something 
~  within  view  and  within  reach,  taken  for  the  immediate  object 
of  experiment,  nnd  so  taken  because  it  is  within  view  and 
I     within  reach.     Also  there  ia  test  and  trial  made  of  thinga  one 

I  by  one,  and  note  takon  of  single  consequences  and  effects  lis 
they  arise  under  our  hands,  promising,  promoting,  and  ending 
in  the  ultimate  effect,  which  is  the  departure  of  disease  and 
TBstoration  to  health. 
But,  in  curing  disease,  the  current  idea  of  an  experiment  is 
upon  the  whole  less  apparent.  The  one  ultimate  effect  is  the 
thing  contemplated,  and  the  thing  aimed  at  by  the  remedy. 
There  are  no  testa  or  trials  of  things  one  by  one  preparatorily, 
ao  note  of  single  consequences  and  effects  intermediately.    Yet, 

»vlien  the  one  ultimate  effect  is  near  at  hand,  and  follows  rapidly 
upon  the  use  of  ihc  remedy,  as  does  the  cure  of  ague  upon  the 
i»e  of  quinine,  then  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  idea  ol'  nn 
«tperimcnt  in  the  completest  pmetical  sense.  Thoughtful  men 
are  at  liberty  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  secret,  and  find  out 
intermediate  effects,  if  they  can.  The  rest  of  us  are  content 
with  the  simple  residt,  and  can  repeat  it  any  day  by  the  same 
instrumentality.  We  can  all  cnre  an  ague  by  quinine.  The 
arrow  loaves  the  bow  and  hits  the  mark.  We  see  that,  and  wc 
see  this.  But  between  that  and  this  the  way  of  the  arrow  was 
through  the  air,  and  for  an  instant  we  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

»Now  if  it  be  true  in  any  large  sense  that  medicine,  to  have 
.■oand  experience  for  its  conclusions,  must  have  sound  experi- 
ment for  its  practice,  there  should  be  [tlenty  of  instances  at 
hand  to  prove  it.  And  so  there  are.  Since  the  least  fallible  of 
onr  «enaos  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  two  most  vital  of 
our  organs,  their  diseases  have  come  more  and  more  within  the 

(reaob  of  our  scrutiny,  and  more  and  more  within  the  compass 
<tf  our  knowledge.  And  so,  ton,  has  corrftlatively  their  treat- 
ment. Tile  treutment,  especially,  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  both 
Acute  and  chronic,  can  now  hardly  otherwise  be  prosecut«d  thaa 
as  it  is  made  to  take  the  form  of  an  experiment,  and  to  comply 
wiUi  its  conditions, 
■  Take  pneumonia,  acute  pneumonia.      It  tells  itself  artieu- 
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lately  to  the  ear.  The  ear  follows  it  as  it  advances  and  as  it 
recedes,  and  the  ear  dwells  upon  it  as  it  stands  still.  Not  that 
pneumonia  can  syllable  its  own  name,  and  so  tell  us  what  it  is. 
But  its  living  facts  speak  audibly  for  themselves ;  and  they  an 
the  disease,  be  they  few  or  many,  very  few  or  very  many ;  and 
these  same  are  the  objects  of  remedial  experiment.  But  mind, 
there  are  other  objects  which  are  mixed  with  them  and  come 
first  in  experimental  order. 

There  are  troubled  states  of  the  vascular  system,  and  tlie 
nervous  system,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  body's  signals  of  dis- 
tress. Some  intimate  one  thing,  and  some  another.  Certain  of 
them  bid  us  specially  beware  that  somewhere  within  the  man 
there  may  be  inflammation  going  on.  And,  then,  forthwith  we 
betake  ourselves  to  search  for  it  in  any  part  which  falls  under 
our  suspicion,  by  whatever  means  we  can.  And  thus  finding, 
wherever  it  be,  any  unwonted  organic  movements,  such  as  have 
part  and  place  in  inflammation,  forming  or  formed  or  pro- 
gressive, any  that  lie  in  the  way  by  which  it  travels  to  its  well- 
known  events,  then  we  take  the  same,  and,  be  they  few  or  many, 
we  call  them  inflammation,  and  we  treat  them  accordingly. 

Thus  a  portion  of  the  lung,  crackling  as  it  breathes,  this  is 
pneumonia;  a  portion  crackling  as  it  breathes  and  another 
portion  giving  no  sound  at  all,  these  are  pneumonia ;  portions 
crackling  and  portions  silent,  and,  moreover,  the  bronchial 
breathing  and  the  bronchial  voice,  these  are  pneumonia.  And 
all  these,  as  they  shift  and  change,  and  precede  and  succeed, 
and  variously  intermingle  with  one  another,  do  much  more  than 
by  themselves  singly  or  collectively,  stamp  and  constitute  the 
disease  pneumonia. 

Now  our  treatment  takes  up  pneumonia  as  it  finds  it,  early 
or  late,  and  represented  by  few  or  by  many  of  its  living  facts. 
But  this  treatment  has  two  aspects.  Indeed,  I  am  not  refining, 
being  quite  sure  that,  if  it  lose  its  simplicity,  our  treatment  is 
spoilt  as  an  experiment  altogether.  It  has,  I  say,  two  aspectsi, 
and  complies  with  the  conditions  of  an  experiment  in  both. 
One  aspect  is  turned  towards  the  lungs  themselves ;  the  other 
looks  elsewhere,  and  almost  everywhere,  in  the  body  beyond 
the  lungs. 

Not  from  the  lungs  themselves^  nor  from  the  living  fiuits 
now  at  work  within  them,  or  their  number,  or  their  eombuiar 
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tionSy  or  their  changes^  as  noted  and  measured  by  the  ear,  does 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia  take  its  beginning  and  make  choice 
of  its  remedies,  and  apply  them  with  force,  great  or  small ;  but 
from  the  vascular  system  and  the  nervous  system,  and  from  the 
present  condition  of  both,  as  they  are  taken  to  mean  strength 
or  weakness,  reaction  or  surrender,  and  all  their  degrees  of 
much  or  little,  rapid  or  slow,  as  noted  and  interpreted  by  what 
the  pulse  has  to  tell  of  them  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to 
hour. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  the  treatment;  and  experimental 
enough  it  is ! 

But  all  the  while,  and  from  first  to  last,  the  treatment  is 
turned  to  the  lungs,  where  it  finds  the  aim  of  all,  and  the  end  of 
all.  Here  it  metes  out  what  it  has  to  do,  and  then  what  it  has 
done ;  and  here  it  again  and  again  metes  out  what  still  remains 
for  it  to  do,  and  at  length  it  makes  its  final  reckoning  of  perfect 
or  imperfect  reparation.  This  is  the  treatment's  other  aspect ! 
And  in  this,  too,  it  is  experimental  enough.  And  truly,  when- 
ever pneumonia  is  very  acute,  and  the  living  facts  within  the 
lungs  are  imdergoing  changes  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  whenever  the  remedies  employed  are  capable 
of  making  a  like  rapid  impression  counteractively,  then  the 
physician,  if  he  is  to  proceed  safely  and  successfully,  must 
work  his  treatment,  as  he  would  work  an  experiment,  with  his 
finger  upon  the  pulse  and  his  ear  upon  the  chest,  from  day  to 
day  or  even  from  hour  to  hour. 

Strange  enough,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  to  some,  that  I  should 
find  an  example  of  treatment  shifting  and  variable,  and  curiously 
experimental,  according  to  the  needs  of  particular  cases  in  that 
very  disease,  where  braver  spirits  have  made  boast  of  a  treat- 
ment simple  and  imiform,  and  comprehensive  of  all  cases,  and  to 
be  settled  beforehand.  Men  have  held  that  the  proper  treatment 
of  pneumonia  is  by  depletion,  always  and  absolutely,  and  so  have 
bled  in  every  case ;  and  men  have  held  that  its  treatment  is  by 
stimulation,  always  and  absolutely,  and  so  have  given  wine  or 
brandy  in  every  case.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  the  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down,  the  unconditional  advocates  of 
either  extreme  are  hopelessly  wrong-headed.  Nay,  should  any 
believe  in  a  golden  mean,  equidistant  from  both  extremes,  and 
pretend  that  they  know  it  and  can  practise  by  it  always  and 
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absolutely,  the  experimental  necessities  of  ev^y  caae  they  treat 
flhoold  conTict  them  of  folly. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  this  instance  of  pnemmmia  and 
its  treatment,  believing  it  to  contain  a  great  practical  Icason. 
When  disease  is  very  acute,  and  its  work  of  injury  acnd  dis- 
organisation  makes  very  brief  stay  in  one  stage  and  then 
adTanees  to  another,  and  each  stage  is  &irly  denoted  to  tiie 
watchfulness  of  the  physician,  and  restoration  to  health  and 
soundness  are  yet  within  reach  of  treatment,  that  treatment 
nmst  be  conducted  strictly  as  an  experiment  from  day  1;o  day  or 
from  hour  to  hour. 

But  a  large  share  of  what  is  justly  deemed  the  experience  of 
physicians,  is  conversant  with  results  brought  about  by  what, 
in  any  popular  sense,  would  hardly  be  called  eaperimenU. 
Reparation  of  the  disease,  indeed,  takes  place,  not  without  our 
interposition,  or  without  means  of  our  choosing,  or  without  the 
witness  of  our  senses.  But  then  the  amount,  and  the  times, 
and  the  occasions  of  interference  on  our  part  are  less,  and  fewer 
than  seem  naturally  annexed  to  the  business  and  working  of 
experiments. 

After  a  fair  examination  of  their  disease  and  its  conditions, 
and  the  choice  made  of  some  fit  place  to  dwell  in,  and  some 
oautions  given  against  what  is  wrong,  and  recommendations  of 
what  is  right  in  diet  and  modes  of  living,  how  many  patients 
are  left  to  nature  to  do  all  the  rest,  and  never  seen  more  by  the 
phy&ician !  Or  seen  again  after  long  times,  once  or  twioe  or 
thrice,  and  fairly  examined  again  and  again,  and  the  same  advice 
reiterated,  or  new  cautions  and  recommendations  given,  accord- 
ing to  altered  conditions,  the  patients  are  remanded  to  nature 
as  before !  And  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years,  even 
many  months  or  many  years,  nature  has  done  her  work  faith- 
fully and  well.  She  has  restored  to  health  from  various  forms 
of  chronic  disease.  Or,  without  perfect  reparation,  she  has 
brought  even  incurable  disease  to  one  of  those  pauses,  now 
understood  by  physicians,  which  are  sure  and  lasting,  and  con- 
sistent with  a  long  and  an  useful,  and,  allowing  {pir  human 
changes  and  chances,  a  happy  life. 

Physicians,  the  older  they  are,  come  to  reckon  a  large  amount 
of  this  sort  of  experience;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  may 
seem  more  like  men  waiting  for  results  than  procormg  iheni. 
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mme  as  if  pasmvely  looking  on  tlran  tnuied  with  experi- 

HBIltS. 

But^  eixperiment  or  no  experiment,  call  it  what  you  wQl 
(ni  one  would  not  willingly  press  a  word  into  onr  service  to 
-tiiie  sense),  yet  if  there  be  a  choice  and  nse  of  means  with 
to  certain  eflfects,  and  those  effects  be  appreciable  and 
actually  appreciated  from  time  to  time,  however  slow  may  be 
flieir  progress  and  remote  their  accomplishment,  something 
tentative  and  in  the  way  of  trial  has  been  going  on  all  the 
while.  And  who  were  its  institutors  and  promoters  T  Even 
oonelTes.  We  chose  the  means,  and  set  them  to  work,  and  still 
continued  them  at  work  from  observations,  made  at  needful 
ioiervals,  that  the  work  was  proceeding  slowly  and  surely 
toiPardB  its  accomplishment.  And  thus,  and  thus  only,  do 
^bjnnoians  gain  whatever  experience  they  have  in  the  manage- 
ment of  many  chronic  diseases.  And,  though  not  exactly  in 
Ibe  popular  sense,  yet  in  a  just  and  true  sense,  this  experience 
ii  'the  sum  and  complement  of  experiments ;  equally  so  with 
their  experience  in  the  management  of  acute  diseases. 

Take  for  illustration,  the  commonest  of  diseases  with  which 
we  have  io  do — a  disease  of  the  lungs  too,  and  eminently 
elnonic,  even  consumption.  What  was  the  state  of  the  lungs 
mhi&tk  our  patient  went  a  certain  winter  to  Madeira,  and  what 
mitm  he  came  back?  What  was  it  during  the  next  summer, 
when  he  remained  at  home?  What  when  he  again  went  to 
■adrira,  and  what  when  he  again  returned  home,  and  what 
after  he  had  remained  at  home  a  second  summer?  Here  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  is  brought  plainly  within  the  category 
<tf  experiment.  It  is  ruled  for  years  by  the  double  experiment 
ef  'the  good  and  evil  of  climate  in  individual  cases. 

There  is  no  disease  of  which  the  treatment  is  so  simply  and 
fleHcately  experimental  as  pulmonary  consumption.  Its  success 
^within  all  possible  limits  of  success)  depends  upon  keeping  it 
etsperimental  through  its  whole  course ;  and  in  particular  cases 
it  is  best  secured  when  the  treatment  is  allowed  to  rest  from 
first  to  last  in  the  same  hands.  I  am  quite  sure  that  its  failure 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases  has  been  owing  to  their  passing 
from  one  physician  to  another.  Let  the  general  experience 
smd  practical  skill  of  the  several  physicians  be  equal,  and  equal 
to  the  interest  they  take  in  the  well-being  of  their  patient ; 
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yet  every  time  he  passes  from  one  physician'H  bands  to  another's, 
tho  probability  of  his  recovery  is  seriously  diminished.  The 
reason  is  this :  the  treatment  thus  runs  the  chance  of  ofloD 
halting  and  often  beginning  afresh — of  being  taken  up  by  one, 
not  ut  the  same  point  where  it  was  loft  by  another,  or  not  with 
the  sume  views;  in  short,  the  chance  of  being  utterly  spoiled 
as  an  experiment. 

Nothing  leaa  than  this  could  be  fairly  said  of  the  trcatmeol 
of  phthisis,  if  it  were  a  disease  always  of  a  certain  type,  trnoft- 
acting  itself  in  its  own  way,  and  admitting  no  foreign  adiiux<j 
turos.  But  there  are  in  phthisis  the  accidents  of  the  diai 
(its  separable  accidents,  you  may  please  to  call  them.  Ttayi 
are  scarcely  separable,  however,  but  in  idea).  There  is  hardlj' 
a  case  in  which  some  or  other  of  them  are  not  present;  anj^ 
being  present,  they  bear  practically  upon  the  treatment  occoroj 
ing  to  their  kind  und  degree,  and  never  fail  to  bring  it  mon 
and  raore  within  the  category  of  an  experiment.  Thus  f 
time  to  time,  and  under  stress  of  its  accidents,  will  phtfaia 
becumc  practically  an  acute  disease. 

Inflammation  is  an  accident  of  phthisis.  More  than  ■ 
accident,  according  to  some,  who  would  hold  a  measure  t 
in  fill  mm  at  ion  needed  to  help  and  hand  it  on  from  stage  to  stags 
However  this  may  be,  enough  of  it  is  doubtless  aometinMp 
present  to  require  the  treatment  of  inflammation  for  a  UtUft 
season,  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

Ilaimoptysis  is  an  accident  of  phthisis.  No  fact,  which  il 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  disease,  occurs  more  frequently.  Ani 
it  is  never  a  barren  accident;  it  always  means  somelbioA 
And,  as  its  meanings  are  various,  so  is  its  treatment,  whi' 
takes  the  form  of  a  carefully  conducted  experiment  in  em 
case. 

Much  employed  physicians  are  never  without  many  casMi! 
phthisis  under  their  care  which  are  to  them  objects  of  intew 
and  experiment,  at  different  stages,  for  years.  And  tha 
retrospect  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  read  by  the  needfj 
records  they  have  kept  of  their  experimental  treatment,  brin| 
forth  an  experience  which  is  beyond  all  price. 

Surely,  for  us  physicians,  it  is  not  a  vain  exercise  tLnato 
run  over  what  knowledge  we    have  of    two  diseases  com 
onougli,  yet  very  portentous,  and  try  it  and  test  it  by  its  i 
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)  take  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  and  their  living  facts,  ordinarj" 
nd  extraordinary,  and  seek  in  them  notices  of  times  and  oppor- 
onities  and  warrants  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  abstain  from 
oing ;  and  so  to  gain  for  the  treatment  of  particular  cases  the 
ondition  of  exact  experiments.  Instances  of  other  diseases 
light  be  added,  but  let  these  be  enough. 

And  these  great  experiments,  and  such  as  they,  make  up  a 
Teat  experience.  And  the  experience  thus  made  is  rich  and 
rompt  and  clear  in  devising  and  working  out  other  future 
speriments ;  and  both  together  stand  for  nothing  less  than  the 
Dtive  power  and  truth  and  faith  of  practical  medicine. 

The  end  of  all  the  thought  and  labour  of  physicians  is  to 
lake  experiments  with  men's  lives.  Then  what  mischances, 
lisjudgments,  misinformation,  what  fallacies  of  all  kinds,  are 
pt  to  interfere  with  these  experiments,  and  hinder  or  mar  them ! 
Lnd  then  how  difficult  to  assign  them  a  place  and  a  value 
mong  the  materials  of  a  sound  experience !  We  study  and 
lore  over  the  essential  constituents  of  diseases,  and  learn  where 
0  look  for  indications  of  their  treatment.  We  wait  and  watch 
or  the  customary  accidents  of  diseases,  and  learn  how  to 
neounter  them.  Precepts,  books,  authority,  which  is  the 
xperience  of  other  men,  serve  us  for  great  helps.  But,  when 
he  cases  come,  their  treatment  must  be  specially  and  indi- 
idually  our  own  experiment,  and  our  own  hands  must  have 
he  doing  of  it. 

Excellent  things  have  been  spoken  of  Experience  and  of  its 
freat  value  to  the  physician.  And  justly.  But,  then,  men  are 
pt  to  talk  largely  and  at  random  about  what  they  are  agreed 
o  praise.  And  they  have  so  talked  about  the  Experience  of 
physicians.  Report  would  make  it  a  very  common  thing 
ndeed ;  as  if  all  who  had  been  in  the  way  of  it  could  not  miss 
\i  possessing  it.  But  the  having  to  do  with  diseases  and 
emedies  for  thirty  or  forty  years  does  of  necessity  no  more 
oake  men  experienced  physicians,  than  looking  upon  the 
leavens  all  their  lives  makes  them  astronomers,  or  digging  and 
lelving  the  earth  makes  them  geologists. 

It  is  a  divine  aphorism  (all  know  whence  it  comes)  that 
*  Patience  worketh  experience."  It  is  both  divine  and  true  ; 
True  of  all  good  things,  from  the  least  and  lowest  to  the  greatest 
md  highest.     And  surely  what  belongs  to  man's  mortal  life, 
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and  the  physician's  care  concerning  it,  reaches  no  meaiL  dsgrat 
in  the  general  scale  of  all  good  things. 

It  is  expedient  that  medical  practice  should  in  every  cut 
be  conformed  to  the  current  idea  of  an  experiment  as  far  aft  tha 
nature  of  that  case  will  admit.  I^o  Experience  worthy  of  tha 
name  can  be  drawn  from  any  number  of  cases  less  accurately 
followed  up  than  they  might  have  been.  In  acute  cases^ 
when  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  disease  is  rapid  yet  distinci; 
so  distinct  that  it  can  be  measured  by  steps  and  stages  from 
day  to  day  or  from  hour  to  hour,  care  must  be  tak^i  that  the 
counteractive  impression  of  the  remedies  be  rapid,  and  distinct 
withal;  to  be  seen  from  day  to  day  or  from  hour  to  hour. 
And  to  such  cases,  and  to  their  remedies  thus  chosen  and 
applied,  and  to  their  effects  thus  noted  and  i^preciated, 
no  oae  can  deny  the  nature  of  experiments,  and  not  allow 
that  the  sum  of  such  experiments  may  stand  for  a  sa& 
Experience. 

But  when  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  disease  is  by  little  and 
little,  and  upon  the  whole  so  slow  that  it  can  only  be  seen  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks  or  months,  then  the  coimteractive  impre88ia& 
of  remedies  must  needs  be  also  by  little  and  little,  and  slow,  and 
incapable  of  being  seen  and  measured  except  after  the  lapse  of 
weeks  or  months.  The  remoteness  of  the  effect  is  the  conditioii 
which  especially  tends  to  perplex  the  procedure,  and  make  void 
the  results  of  each  case  as  it  occurs,  and  take  from  it  the  cluk 
racter  of  an  experiment. 

The  power  of  medicine  over  chronic  diseases  is  a  thing  haid 
to  get  at  and  appreciate  justly.  I^evertheless,  there  is  some 
sound  experience  of  it  in  the  world.  And  this  could  only  be  i& 
far  as,  in  our  dealings  with  particular  cases,  we  have  been  aUt 
to  make  them  read  to  us  the  lessons  of  so  many  real  experi* 
ments.  Experiments  they  must  be  in  some  sort,  if  they  are  i/y 
furnish  the  materials  of  Experience. 

But,  in  medical  practice,  as  the  one  ultimate  effect  is  moit 
and  more  distant  in  point  of  time,  and  little  or  nothing  is  tft 
be  seen,  or  contrived,  or  done  preparatorily  and  intermediatdy, 
the  current  idea  of  an  experiment  becomes  obscured  or  well- 
nigh  lost. 

It  is  like  a  man  travelling  to  some  far  off  place,  and  finding 
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no  places  by  the  way  where  he  can  sit  down  and  rest  himself^ 
and  few  or  no  guide  posts  to  tell  him  whether  he  be  in  the 
right  direction  for  it  or  not.  Still  he  holds  on.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  there  before,  and  is  pretty  sure  of  this  being  the 
direction  in  which  he  found  it.  Or^  perhaps  he  has  never  been 
there,  but  some  of  his  friends  have,  and  they  told  him  of  this 
being  the  right  road  to  it.  And  so  it  may  be  that,  by  his  owit 
sagacity  and  the  help  of  well-informed  friends,  he  reaches  it  at 
last.  Or,  after  all  bis  own  pains,  and  all  his  friends  can  do  for 
him,  it  may  be  that  he  never  reaches  it  at  all. 

This  parable  fairly  sets  forth  the  sort  of  Experience  which 
the  physician  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with,  in  seeking 
whatever  good  his  art  can  reach  within  a  large  field  of  practice. 
It  is  an  Experience  of  summary  and  xdtimate  results,  with 
little  or  no  insight  or  reckoning  had  of  prior  and  conducive 
events.  It  is  a  general  Experience  made  up  of  what  a  man 
knows  himseU,  and  what  he  takes  upon  authority.  In  this 
field  of  practice,  it  is  hard  to  believe  ourselves  exercising  the 
same  experimental  art,  as  when  every  step  we  took  was  made 
almost  sure  to  us,  and  we  could  almost  read  and  analyse  the 
disease  by  its  remedies  as  we  went  along. 

But  there  is  what  is  called  '^  expectant  medicine."  It  points' 
to  a  more  cultivated  field  of  practice  than  that  which  we  have 
been  just  surveying.  The  term  is  significant,  and  implies  the 
attitude  of  expectation  which  the  mind  now  maintains ;  wait^ 
ing  upon  its  own  self-experience,  and  still  waiting  in  faith  of 
(what  it  deems)  trustworthy  authority,  for  a  more  or  less 
distant  event.  I^ow,  a  rare  enough  thing  to  meet  with  among 
physicians  is  this  wisely  expectant  mind.  It  presumes  a  study 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  sort  and  measure  of  evidence  which 
the  subject  admits,  and  a  decision  habitually  exercised  upon  it  '^ 
not  demanding  more,  but  never  content  with  less. 

But  there  is  a  scepticism  common  among  us,  and  much 
fostered  by  the  philosophical  part  of  our  training,  which  is 
hostile  to  this  state  of  mind.  It  requires  evidence  foreign  to 
the  subject  matter  or  more  than  it  admits  of ;  and  so  not  finding 
it,  it  believes  in  nothing. 

Again,  there  is  a  credulity  common  enough  among  us  ;  and 
this  is  in  sympathy  with  the  larger  credulity  of  the  world  on 
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medical  subjects,  and  is  strengthened  by  it.  It  incapacitates 
for  all  patient  inquiry ;  and  it  may  come  to  believe  in  every- 
thing. Now,  if  there  be  no  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other,  there 
can  be  no  safe  and  successful  practice  in  this  region  of  *'  ex- 
pectant medicine."  But  such  a  mean  there  is,  in  which  all 
good  physicians  meet,  and  communicate,  and  understand  one 
another,  agreeing  together  in  that  prudent,  patient,  hopeful 
faith  which  they  all  perceive,  but  none  can  define. 

Yet,  when  we  come  to  test  the  matter  fairly,  how  can  there 
be  any  experience  in  this  field  of  **  expectant  medicine  P  "  For 
how  can  the  management  of  individual  cases  of  most  chronic 
diseases,  whether  by  cure  or  treatment,  be  conformed  to  the 
idea  of  an  experiment  ?  Verily,  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection, neither  one  nor  the  other  is  possible.  But  even  in 
'' expectant  medicine"  experiment  would  be  practicable,  and 
experience  attainable  in  much  higher  degrees  than  they  are,  if 
physicians  would  only  be  content  to  work  with  fewer  and 
simpler  remedies. 

I  have  myself  a  reasonable  amount  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
medicine  over  chronic  diseases.  I  have  laid  up  a  certain  sum 
of  exper'cnce  fairly  collected  (as  I  believe)  from  ezperimenU 
which  I  have  been  making  all  my  life.  But,  then,  all  my  life, 
I  have  been  careful  about  my  experiments,  in  this  respect 
especially,  I  have  sought  to  manage  my  cases  of  chronic  diseases 
— in  other  words,  to  work  my  experiments — as  much  as  possible 
by  single  remedies.  On  any  other  terms,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
were  possible  that  I  should  have  any  faith  at  all.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  such  prescriptions  as  the  following  for 
any  known  forms  of  disease  can  end  in  any  trustworthy  ex- 
perience : — 


Quinine 

Ipecacuanha 

Steel 

Stramonium 

Zinc 

Colchicum 

Valerian 

Iodide  of  potassium 

Nux  vomica 

Such  complex  prescriptions  render  the  knowledge  of  the 
remedial  effects  of  particular  substances  absolutely  impossible. 
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Do  the  presoribers  impute  a  distinct  effect  of  its  own  to  each  of 
the  ingredients,  and  so  reckon  the  separate  instalment  brought 
by  each  to  the  remedial  mass  P  Or  are  they  content  to  take  it 
in  the  lump,  and  rejoice  in  the  oneness  of  the  effect. 

My  excellent  friend  Dr.  Chambers,  as  soon  as  he  had 
chosen  mddicine  for  his  profession,  did  not  think  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  work  at  a  great  pharmaceutical  chemist's,  com- 
pounding medicines  and  making  up  prescriptions.  Here  he 
saw  what  had  been  carefully  preserved,  the  autograph  prescrip- 
tions of  bygone  physicians.  And  those  which  bore  the  initiids 
of  the  most  eminent  were  remarkable  for  these  two  character* 
istics,  their  plain  and  legible  penmanship,  and  the  very  few 
and  simple  articles  which  they  directed.  Surely,  it  is  not 
unsafe  to  read  the  men's  minds  in  these  documents,  and 
oonceive  the  character  of  their  thoughts  and  proceedings  in  the 
great  business  of  their  lives.  The  men  were  evidently  candid 
and  clear-sighted  and  of  simple  purpose ;  and  among  them 
were  the  best  of  their  time — Dr.  Heberden,  Sir  George  Baker, 
the  elder  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  David  Pitcairn,  and  Dr.  Baillie.  In 
our  day,  the  profession  of  medicine  needs  a  little  gentle  pres- 
sure from  some  such  hands  as  these,  to  steady  it  and  keep  it 
within  bounds. 

A  gentleman  went  from  Scotland  to  consult  a  celebrated 
watering-place  physician.  His  complaint  was  asthma.  A 
scheme  of  diet  was  laid  down  for  him,  scrupulously  and  minutely 
strict;  and  he  followed  it  to  the  letter.  A  mixed  multitude  of 
medicines  was  prescribed  for  him,  which  had  an  unpromising 
look  of  strife  and  incongruity.  But  he  took  them  all  bravely 
and  obediently.  And  verily  he  had  his  reward.  He  obtained 
relief  of  his  asthma.  But  the  asthma  would  stiU  return ;  and, 
as  often  as  it  returned,  he  betook  himself  to  his  dietetic  and 
remedial  discipline,  and  it  went  away  again ;  and  so  his  faith 
was  confirmed.  In  process  of  time,  however,  whether  the  diet 
was  too  austere  or  the  medicine  too  nauseous,  and  so  the  flesh 
began  to  rebel,  or  whether  a  laudable  curiosity  set  him  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  his  treatment  and  relief,  he  certainly  began  to 
question  the  necessity  of  all  the  means  to  the  end.  So,  on  his 
next  attack,  adhering  to  his  dietetic  rules,  he  bravely  took  no 
physic    But  the  asthma  abided,  and  would  not  leave  him  until 

LL 
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To  r^r.ft  -.r  -x-,  -.r  ->.--■    :r  *.  'i-r -r'z:l^  iLocr^-pctA  wonciz 

«r-«rr.*^:  r.ixn.  •h^  Ta-i-^r.:  r/l^'z'  ztc  pari':ii«=ii  ::r  living  hi* 

t^infui.  am'-.r.?  t-rer^rf  -.•':. r?  :iiirr-.  i  -rv  zrain.?  of  i-T-diie  of 
f^^taMiinr..  Ir.2T*Hi>r.:  .rrr  ■nzr^i-^i:':  ▼xs  deducted:  ani 
jrimxilftT  ar.d  •:nix>le?  an  'ii-r  zulxi^ir^r  h^.oizie.  ::  ^rill  had  eirial 
pr^w^T  to  &hare  thf:  .••hrr..-^.  -r.-il  'le  ioiiie  of  pjta^siTxm  was 
AfsAr^fXfA  In  ir^  r  *tt..  ^r.  i  t'-f r.  :r-  ^verei^i:  power  was  zone. 
Aflrair;,  ail  tk^  {nar^ier.':-  ^er*r  "rTiei.  eicet>cin?  onlvthe  f-jdide 
of  pota-aftiom:  but  altogether  :L^v  did  not  roach  the  asthma 
remedlallv.  Finallv.  everv  c.her  inaredient  was  excluded.  &ad 
the  UAlde  left  alone :  and  alone  it  'iiipbyed  a  sovereign  reme- 
dial Jjff)WtiT, 

f*ortanate  the  man  who  can  ge:  rid  of  an  asthmatic  attack 
en  anv  term.^ :  bat  nnfortanatc:  the  art  that  is  content  with  a 
rarfc  fortaitou*  and  unaccc^'in^abl':'  «Ticce:*.s :  it  most  be  either 
retrrjgrade  or  «tationarv.  To  scatter  above  twenty  remedies, 
and  to  let  hit  which  may.  is  like  pi?eon-shooting  in  companies. 
The  bird  fall.<);  bat  whose  gnn  was  it  that  brought  it  down? 
Nobody  is  reputed  the  better  mark^sman  after  a  hundred 
ToUeya. 

With  all  the  credit  due  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and 
all  oar  obb'gations  to  it,  I  doubt  whether,  in  one  chief  respect, 
it  has  not  done  some  harm.  To  bring"  many  important  remedies 
together,  and  unite  them  by  a  lucky  combination,  and  compress 
them  within  a  small  compass,  and  so  place  them  within  the 
eommon  reach,  all  this  gives  a  facility  of  prescribing  which  is 
hnrtf al  to  the  adTanoe  of  medical  experience.  The  facility  of 
prescribiog  is  a  temptation  to  prescribe ;  and,  under  this  temp- 
tation, there  is  a  lavish  expenditure  continually  going  on  of 
important  remedies  in  the  mass,  of  which  the  prescribers  have 
Made  no  sufficient  experiment  in  detaiL  A  simple  implement 
or  two,  which  a  nan  has  well  proved  for  himself,  ia  worth  a 
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whole  armoury  of  famous  compounds  taken  upon  the  general 
credit.  A  few  thousand  years  ago,  a  whole  people  was  in  fear 
and  trembling.  Their  enemy  was  at  the  gate.  Their  hope 
was  turned  to  a  single  champion.  All  weapons  of  war  were  at 
his  service.  The  king's  own  armour  was  offered  him — his 
helmet,  his  coat  of  mail,  his  sword.  He  did  not  (how  could 
he  P)  resist  the  vanity  of  putting  them  on.  But  soon  he  put 
them  off  again;  for  "he  had  not  proved  them."  And  "he 
chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook/'  and  with  one 
of  these  he  did  the  deed  which  saved  his  country. 
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Tkl  Heart  axd  its  Affection^  sot  OBCA^nc. 

!•— OEXERAL   VIEW  OP  THE   SUBJECT. — TRZ    PI  L>E. 

It  13  always  deasirable  to  trace  out  the  just  limit  of  a  sabjcet, 
and  to  note  the  right  places  within  it  for  all  known  facts :  and 
also  where  kindred  facts,  hereafter  to  be  known,  may  take  up 
their  places  beside  them.  This  I  some  years  ago  aoaglit  to  do^ 
a.s  far  as  my  observation  then  enabled  me,  for  the  subject  ot 
diseases  of  the  Heart  (Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine^  cothpriting 
Di^aiif^  of  the  Heart).  It  was  a  sketch  only  that  I  attempted. 
But  the  facts  there  considered,  nnmerons  as  they  are,  and  £u:ts 
of  the  like  nature  hereafter  to  be  known,  nomeroos  as  they  may 
be,  would  go  to  make  up  a  part  only  of  the  entire  subject.  My 
concern  was  with  structural  diseases  and  disorganisations  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  fSeusts  brought  under  consideration  went  to  denote 
them  in  their  kind  and  in  their  seat,  whether  beginning  or  pro- 
gressive, stationary  or  receding,  curable  or  incurable ;  also  their 
causes,  consequences,  and  events. 

liut  there  are  numerous  facts,  unquestionably  belonging  to 
the  pathology  of  the  Heart,  which  are  of  another  kind,  and 
which  cannot  be  made  to  fall  within  the  assigned  limit.  There- 
fore we  must  enlarge  its  boundaries,  that  nothing  may  be 
excluded  which  is  found  legitimately  to  belong  to  the  subject 

In  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  pre-eminently  in  the 
Heart,  the  living  actions  and  sufferings  of  disease  have  a  compass 
and  a  reach  far  beyond  its  material  framework ;  and  not  only 
beyond  it,  but  independent  of  it.  Excess  and  defect  in  the 
force  of  the  Heart's  impulse,  excess  and  defect  in  the  number 
of  its  beats;  also  derangements  of  their  natural  order  and 
sequence,  and  the  same  made  perceptible  in  the  arteries ;  also 
varieties  of  morbid  sensation  immediatelv  referrible  to  its  seat, 
from  a  mere  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  to  acute  and 
agonising  pain :  any  of  these  may  exist  alone,  or  a  few  or  many 
of  them  in  combination,  and  yet  the  Heart  be  perfectly  healthy 
and  sound  of  structure. 
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But  the  Heart  mast  act  thus  and  suffer  thus  from  some  vital 
necessity,  although  that  necessity  be  not  demonstrably  inherent 
in  its  own  structure.  And  not  being  in  the  Heart,  where  is  it 
and  what  is  it  ?  These  truly  are  the  very  objects  of  inquiry. 
Such  affections  have  been  denominated  nervous  and  sympa- 
thetic. But  to  call  them  nervous  would  seem  to  imply  that 
they  all  belonged  to  one  pathological  category:  and  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  To  call  them  sympathetic,  if  the  term 
be  not  taken  in  any  strict  sense,  would  be  less  objectionable. 
But  if  we  so  designate  them,  we  must  be  allowed  to  embrace 
more  than  is  usually  included  under  that  title. 

The  Heart  passes  for  the  most  sympathising  organ  in  the 
body.  And  it  may  be  really  so ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  does  not 
in  fact  sympathise  more  than  other  organs,  only  more  appa- 
rently. For  who  shall  say  that  every  part  of  the  body  does  not 
sympathise  with  every  other  part,  and  that  its  functions  are  not 
put  out  of  sorts  by  every  other's  detriment  or  disease  ?  But  the 
functions  of  many  parts  are  hidden  functions,  and  we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  them.  Yet  the  functions  of  others  are 
apparent  enough ;  of  those,  for  instance,  which  secrete ;  and  we 
know  that  their  secretions  are  ever  apt  to  be  altered  and  vitiated, 
not  merely  by  diseases  of  their  own,  but  by  diseases,  small  and 
great,  beginning  and  ending  in  other  parts,  and  altogether 
restricted  to  them.  And  so,  too,  of  the  heart ;  it  cannot  beat  a 
beat  too  many,  or  too  few,  or  too  strong,  or  too  weak,  without 
its  being  straightway  perceived ;  and  thus  we  become  convinced 
that  it  has  as  many  modes  of  abnormal  action  derived  from 
diseases  without  as  from  diseases  within  itself. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sympathies  and  sjrmpathetic  dis- 
orders should  be  admitted  as  bare  realities.  They  must  become 
objects  of  familiar  knowledge,  if  the  physician  is  to  make  any 
safe  use  of  them  for  practical  purposes. 

There  are  sympathetic  affections  of  the  Heart  so  constantly 
found  in  company  with  certain  conditions  of  disease  in  the  con- 
stitution at  large  and  in  particular  organs,  that  they  have  seemed 
to  be  naturally  annexed  to  them,  and  have  come  to  be  ranked 
Etmong  their  symptoms,  and  taken  for  proofs  of  their  existence, 
Gind  for  guides  of  their  treatment.  Such  are  the  greater  force 
And  frequency  of  the  Heart's  action  in  fevers  and  inflammations. 
A  fever  is  hardly  thought  to  be  a  fever,  or  an  inflammation  to 
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tc  an  inflammation,  withaat  them.    Xor  are  these  sym] 
affections  of  the  Heart  barelv  anyirjrtd  to  such  conditioiifl  of 

m 

diseafse.  They  are  often  found  to  keep  exact  measure  with  them. 
Degrees  of  frequency  and  force  in  the  action  of  the  Heart  and 
arteries^  and  their  variations  from  time  to  time,  follow  degrees 
and  variations  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  movements^  as  they 
increase  and  decrease  and  rise  and  fall,  and  so  give  notioe  of 
their  incidents  and  tendencies  and  events:  moreover,  of  what 
they  need  and  what  they  will  bear,  for  cure  or  palliation  or  safe 
conduct. 

Again,  there  arc  sj-mpathetic  affections  of  the  Heart  found 
in  company  with  certain  conditions  elsewhere,  yet  neither  con- 
stantly so  nor  in  all  persons,  but  occasionally  and  seldom,  and 
in  a  few.  They  look  like  mere  casualties,  if  such  things  can  be. 
Or  if  they  come  from  a  real  physical  necessity  (as  indeed  they 
may),  that  necessity  does  not  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual  man  who 
.suffers  it.  Such  are  the  palpitations  of  the  Heart  and  the 
irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  which  sometimes  go  along  with 
disorders  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions;  which 
uttend  states  of  plenitude  and  emptiness  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
morbid  qualities  of  the  blood  itself;  also  which  are  found  in 
nervous  and  mental  maladies.  Of  all  these  I  will  not  say  that 
no  orderly  account  can  be  given,  only  that  they  can  hardly  be 
made  out  to  follow  exact  rules.  Nevertheless,  they  demand 
careful  consideration ;  for  when  the}'  come  to  be  viewed  in  their 
instances  and  examples,  then  will  appear  their  great  importance 
They  will  not,  indeed,  be  found  to  claim  the  rank  and  value  of 
sj'mptoms,  because  their  alliance  with  the  diseases  which  they 
accompany  is  occasional  only  and  extraordinary.  Nevertheless, 
what  is  occasional  only  and  extraordinary  is  sometimes  as  a  light 
let  in  from  a  new  quarter,  and  bringing  into  \dew  what  would 
otherwise  have  lain  hid.  And  thus  these  imwonted  sympathies 
of  the  Heart  denote  a  possible  reach  of  diseases  beyond  their 
common  range.  Pointing  to  things  which  come  to  pass  beyond 
our  thought  and  reckoning,  they  serve  to  abate  our  wonder  at 
the  strange  turns  and  issues  of  even  common  diseases,  which 
have  taken  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  by  surprise. 

But  sympathetic  affections  of  tiie  heart,  in  their  wide  range 
and  in  their  multitudinous  forms  and  instances,  have  a  very 
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tmequal  interest.  As  there  are  some  whioh  cannot  be  made  too 
much  of,  so  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  made  too  little. 
What  can  be  said  of  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  intermissions, 
^md  irregularities  of  its  beats,  which  come  and  go  during  a 
man's  whole  existence,  neither  originating  in  any  known  disea^e^ 
nor  terminating  in  any,  nor  abridging  in  any  measure  the 
•duration  of  life.  They  must  come  from  something,  but  we 
know  not  what.  We  may  call  them  sympathetic,  but  it  must 
•be  in  a  very  lax  sense. 

There  are  diurnal  variations  in  the  state  of  the  circulation 
which  belong  naturally  to  all  men.  In  the  great  majority,  they 
'Concern  only  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action, 
raising  it  a  little  and  quickening  it  a  little  at  different  times 
•of  the  satfie  day.  They  must  be  owing  to  something,  yet  they 
are  consistent  with  perfect  health.  But  in  some  these  diurnal 
Tariations  go  beyond  the  mere  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action.  They  go  even  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  rhythm 
4md  succession  of  its  beats,  making  them  intermit  and  flutter  at 
•different  times  of  the  same  day.  And  these  two  must  be  owing 
to  something,  and  yet  they  are  consistent  with  perfect  health. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  may  at  least  serve 
to  notify  the  extent  of  the  subject  in  hand.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  done  anything  towards  setting  it  in  order.  If 
inquiry  into  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
fftirly  and  fully  carried  out,  it  must  begin  with  those  which 
-are  the  most  common  and  the  most  constant,  and  so  pass  from 
'them  to  those  which  are  more  sare.  It  must  start  from  the 
well  observed  varieties  of  modes  and  degrees  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  which  experience  takes  and  uses  as  its 
•everyday  index  of  diseases  and  its  everyday  guides  to  practice. 
The  elements  of  the  whole  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doc- 
itrine  of  the  Pulse. 

Before  we  proceed,  let  us  just  consider  the  standpoints  from 
which  we  must  needs  make  our  survey.  There  is  no  organ  of 
^ihe  body  which  during  life  submits  its  structural  condition  so 
freely  to  our  knowledge  as  the  Heart.  Of  the  changes  it  is 
•capable  of  undergoing,  from  age,  from  accident,  or  from 
disease,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
within  reach  of  our  diagnosis;  its  bulk,  whether  great  or 
rsmall;    its  consistence,   whether  hard  or  soft;   its  cavities. 
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whetlier  dilated  or  contracted,  and  even  which  is  dilated  and 
which  contracted ;  its  orifices,  whether  free  or  straitened,  and 
even  which  is  free  and  which  is  straitened.  All  this  know- 
ledge is  put  within  our  reach  by  auscultation  and  the  stetho* 
scope.  Without  them  it  would  be  unattainable,  and  with 
them  it  is  only  attained  after  a  world  of  patience  and  indostrjr 
and  infinite  trials  and  experiments.  Difficult,  however,  as  it  is 
to  get,  it  is  pretty  safe  and  sure  when  we  once  have  got  it. 
Another  circumstance,  which  greatly  helps  to  make  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  heart's  structural  diseases  among  the  sorest  know- 
ledge we  possess,  is  that  their  immediate  effects  upon  the  organ 
itself,  as  well  as  their  distant  effects  throughout  the  body, 
result  in  a  great  measure  from  mechanical  necessity.  Ilenoe 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  every  case  which  can  be  reckteed  with 
much  exactness.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  the  Heart  being 
sound  of  structure  is  functionally  deranged.  All  that  thsD 
arises  must  come  from  vital  necessity.  All  our  reckonings 
are  then  made  from  other  points  of  view,  and  by  other  means 
and  instruments,  and  with  less  certainty. 

Well,  but  the  elements  of  the  subject  are  then,  it  has  been 
said,  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pulse. 

There  is  not  any  disease,  great  or  small,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  vital  or  not  vital,  which  the  physician  does  not  think  to 
know  better  than  he  would  otherwise  know  it,  and  treat  it 
better  than  he  would  otherwise  treat  it,  by  interrogating  the 
pulse.  The  information  he  thus  gains  is  sometimes  much  and 
is  sometimes  little ;  but  very  seldom  indeed  is  it  none  at  alL 
To  be  fully  aware  when  it  amounts  to  much,  or  little,  or  nothing 
— that  is,  to  appreciate  the  pulse  at  its  true  worth — is  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  medical  practice.  Very  seldom,  indeed, 
I  repeat,  does  the  pulse  convey  no  information  at  alL  Even 
when  amid  a  complex  of  symptoms,  it  remains  just  as  it  is 
in  health ;  yet,  negative  sign  as  it  then  is,  does  it  often  become, 
under  the  circumstances,  more  pregnant  of  meaning,  and  give 
surer  notice  of  what  is  going  on,  and  of  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  done,  than  the  most  positive  fact  among  them  all. 
The  pulse  remaining  steady  to  the  force  and  frequency  of  health 
is  often  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  to  interpret  a  crowd  of 
urgent  and  doubtful  symptoms ;  to  stamp  them  all  with  their 
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tme  Yalue,  and  make  them  pass  just  for  wliat  they  are  worth. 
ThuSy  an  appeal  to  the  pulse  is  indispensable  in  every  case. 
There  is  no  getting  on  safely  without  it. 

But  the  Heart  is  the  prime  mover  all  the  while ;  and  the 
heart  is  so  far  the  pulse.  By  its  all- pervading  sympathy,  it 
feels  all  that  is  hurtful  throughout  the  body ;  and  by  its  own 
peculiar  mode  of  action  it  tells  all  that  it  f eels,  and  telegraphs 
intelligence  of  it  through  every  artery  that  can  be  felt. 

The  Heart  using  its  proper  language  of  sounds  and  im- 
pulsesy  how  clearly  and  emphatically  does  it  speak  of  its  own 
diseases  to  the  ear  and  touch  of  experience.  Then  the  complete 
information  which  we  desire  comes  almost  always  directly  from 
itself,  and  further  appeal  to  the  arteries  is  superfluous.  On 
some  rare  occasions,  perhaps,  the  heart's  direct  language  con- 
cerning its  own  diseases  may  not  be  so  absolutely  indubitable, 
but  that  it  may  gain  clearness  and  explanation  by  what  i» 
further  spoken  through  the  arteries.  But  the  converse  of  thi» 
comes  to  pass  when  the  Heart  is  perfectly  sound,  and  when  it 
has  nothing  to  tell  of  itself,  but  a  great  deal  to  tell  of  every 
organ  and  system  of  organs  in  the  body  beside  itself,  and  of  all 
diseases  everywhere  beyond  itself  and  out  of  itself.  Then  its 
most  frequent,  precise,  and  trustworthy  intimations  are  con- 
veyed through  the  arteries,  its  own  direct  soimds  and  impulses 
being  but  of  rare  and  occasional  use  and  significance. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  talk  gravely  and  with  a  purpose 
of  instruction  about  common  things.  For  either  people  do  not 
listen  at  all,  expecting  to  hear  nothing  new ;  or  they  listen 
reluctantly,  not  liking  to  be  schooled  about  what  they  imder* 
stand  perfectly  (they  think)  already.  And  if  there  be  any  one 
thing  which  medical  men  may  be  thought  to  imderstand  better 
than  another,  and  to  have,  literally  and  in  every  sense,  at  their 
fingers'  ends,  it  is  the  pulse.  And  yet  I  am  about  to  take 
upon  myself  to  speak  even  to  medical  men  about  the  pulse.  It 
lies,  indeed,  at  tbe  very  root  of  my  subject  to  do  so.  But  apart 
from  this  formal  consideration,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  should 
be  rendering  an  useful  service  to  my  profession  if  I  could  speak 
of  it  as  I  desire.  I  conceive  that  this  same  lamp,  which  we  all 
familiarly  use  and  trust  to  guide  our  daily  path,  may  still  bo 
placed  in  a  better  position,  and  thence  be  made  to  throw  a 
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Toore  eerUin  ligbt  upon  the  great  objects  of  practical  medi- 
<ine. 

An  that  can  be  known  conoeniing  the  pnlae,  we  learn  either 
bj  attending  to  each  separate  beat,  or  to  several  beats  in  auo- 
oesskoL     Bt  attending  to  a  single  beat  we  learn  whether  the 
pulse  be  hard  or  Boft,  large  or  small,  that  is,  its  qualities.     By 
attending  to  many  in  saooession  we  leam  whether  it  be  freqnent 
or  infrequent,  regular  or  irregular,  or  intermitting,  that  is,  its 
number  and  its  rhrthm.    And  it  must  be  obvions  that  its  num- 
ber  and  rhythm  alone  can  be  saboiitted  to  actual  measorementy 
and  that  all  the  rest,  the  qualities  namely  of  each  particular 
beat,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  perceptions  of  the  person  who 
feels  it.     But  men's  watches  agree  better  together  than  their 
perceptions.     Looking  to  our  several   watches,  we  have  an 
index  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  so  we  are  always  of 
one  mind  about  the  number  of  the  pulse  and  its  rhythm.     Con- 
sulting our  several  perceptions,  we  use  a  variable  index ;  and 
no  wonder  that  about  the  qualities  of  the  pulse  we  are  apt  to 
differ.     Yet,  after  all,  practical  men  are  found  to  agree  pretty 
well  about  the  quality  of  the  pulse  in  particular  instances.   And 
it  is  because  they  consult  it  with  no  purpose  of  refining,  but 
with  the  single  aim  of  finding  in  it  something  to  help  them  in 
their  knowledge  and  treatment  of  disease.     This  single  aim  is 
mine.     Therefore,  in  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  above  all  in 
this,  which  is  naturally  open  to  refinement,  I  shall  avoid  new 
names  and  new  distinctions ;  for  1  know  full  well  that  if  I 
cannot  handle  the  subject  with  simplicity  I  shall  make  a  puzzle 
of  it.     Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  number  of  the  pulse, 
whether  it  be  frequent  or  infrequent,  and  the  succession  of  its 
beats,  whether  it  be  regular  or  irregular,  and  afterwards  the 
qualities  of  the  pulse,  whether  it  be  hard  or  soft,  large  or 
smull — in  fact,  these  are  all  the  distinctions  which  I  wish  to 
insist  upon. 

Lot  mo  add  a  single  remark,  lest  I  should  seem  to  afikct  an 
over-simplicity.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  understand  a 
matter  for  himself  and  for  his  own  use^  and  another  thing  to 
understand  it  and  explain  it  for  the  use  of  others.  Therefore, 
I  would  not  exclude  a  regard  to  other  modifications  of  the  pulse 
(whatever  they  may  be),  which  any  man's  own  observation 
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may  have  taught  him,  and  which  he  may  have  used  for  guidance 
and  direction  in  the  management  of  disease.  There  may  be 
many  such  with  which  I  have  no  acquaintance.  Still,  since 
there  are  things  which  practical  men  often  know  assuredly,  and 
employ  successfully,  yet  of  which  they  cannot  convey  to  others 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  use ;  and  since  this  is  especially 
true  of  our  present  subject,  I  would  willingly  avoid  those  parts 
of  it  which,  whatever  I  may  fancy  myself  to  know,  I  am  still 
incompetent  to  explain. 
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The  He-irt  and  its  Affections,  not  Oecasic — (continued), 

II. — NUMBER  OF  TIfE  PULSE. — IS  THERE  ANY  CERTAIN  XVX* 
BEK,  OR  ANY  LIMIT  BETWEEN  CERTAIN  NUMBERS,  THAT  CAK 
BE   ASSIGNED   AS  THE  ST.On>ARD  OF   HEALTH   GENERALLY  ? 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  things  without  us  which 
might  faTour  the  expectation  that  the  things  within  us  would 
be  found  to  observe  a  more  exact  and  undeviating  order  than  in 
fact  they  do.  Thus,  prior  to  experience,  it  might  not.  be  at  all 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  pulse  would  be  numericallj  the 
same  in  every  healthy  man;  that  the  Heart  would  contract 
within  the  minute  a  certain  number  of  times,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  that  at  each  contraction  it  would  deliver  into  the  arteries 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  that  the 
exigencies  of  health  in  all  organs  of  the  body  would  require 
blood  to  be  thus  supplied  to  them  according  to  one  exact 
measure  of  time  and  quantity.  But  a  very  little  observation 
directed  to  the  point  will  be  enough  to  show  that  the  pulse  of 
health  differs  greatly  as  to  number  in  several  men.  One  man's 
pulse  will  bo  found  to  beat  twenty  beats  in  a  minute  more  than 
another  man's ;  while  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
them  of  mind  or  body,  and  none  of  habit  or  pursuit,  to  account 
for  it.  In  some,  the  pulse  habitually  reaches  80 ;  in  some,  it 
falls  short  of  60 ;  and  in  some,  and  those  the  majority,  it  is 
found  at  various  numbers  intermediate  between  the  two.  But 
which  tells  the  best  for  health  and  long  life — a  pulse  between 
50  and  60,  between  70  and  80,  or  between  60  and  70 — my  own 
experience  has  not  yet  informed  me. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  general  law  of  health 
requiring  the  pulse  to  be  of  any  certain  number,  and  that  the 
same  in  all  men ;  and  true  also  that  the  pulse  may  take  a  wide 
numerical  range  in  several  men,  and  be  consistent  with  health 
in  them  all ;  yet  is  there  not  some  certain  number  which,  being- 
found  in  the  great  majority,  may  be  deemed  healthy  by  pre* 
eminence  P    The  world  is  very  curious  about  this  matter ;  and 
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pfayaicians  have  made  it  so  by  their  constant  habit  of  counting 
(he  pulse.  Therefore  they  are  bound  to  give  the  best  answer 
they  c;in  to  its  questiomng. 

People  in  general  hare  no  notion  of  the  eort  and  amount  of 
evidence  often  needed  to  prove  the  simplest  matter  of  fact.  To 
the  question — ^VTiat  is  the  numerical  standard  of  the  healthy 
pulse? — some  might  answer  68,  some  70,  and  some  7'2.  But  I 
am  convinced  that,  as  an  ascertained  fact,  nobody  knows  any- 
thiog  about  it.  The  least  suflicieiit  proof  of  it  which  can  be 
conceived  would  be  so  laborious,  and  so  beset  with  possible 
fallacies  at  every  step,  that  the  result  would  hardly  be  trust- 
worthy. It  would  require  that  a  hundred  people  at  least  should 
be  the  subject  of  experiment ;  and,  considering  that  they  would 
stand  as  the  representatives  of  all  mankind,  a  hundred  ia  few 
enough.  Then  these  hundred  men  should  be  all  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  and  all  in  perfect  health  constantly  and  every  day  as 
long  as  the  experiment  lasted ;  and  they  should  be  under  ob- 
servation for  several  weeks  at  least,  and  in  the  meantime  hare 
the  number  of  their  pulse  noted  and  recorded  day  by  day  and 
several  times  a  day.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  conditions 
which  the  experiment  would  demand.  Lastly  would  come  the 
formidable  calculations  of  arithmetic,  and  its  severe  result, 
announcing,  perhaps,  that  the  number  of  the  pulse  in  a  healthy 
man  at  the  prime  of  life  was  I^  beats  in  a  second. 

Now,  to  those  who  walk  about  with  their  eyes  open,  objects 
often  present  themselves  with  a  fidelity  and  truth  which  are 
too  apt  to  suffer  diminution  and  loss  when  the  same  objects  are 
submitted  to  more  curious  experiments.  For  Nature  herself  is 
wise  and  discriminative  in  the  conditions  she  imposes  for 
obtaining  different  sorts  of  knowledge;  and  thus  oftentimes 
flheis  sternly  practical,  requiring  that  what  is  intended  for  iigp 
should  be  leamt  by  line;  bringing  all  that  can  or  need  be 
known  within  the  reach  of  daily  observation,  and  presenting 
it  as  her  own  free  gift  to  common  sense. 

From  use,  and  the  daily  hubit  of  counting  the  pulso,  all 
that  concoma  its  numerical  healthy  standard  must  have  taken 
some  orderly  ihape  in  the  minds  of  moat  physicians.  The 
following  is  the  shape  winch  it  has  taken  in  mine.  Perhaps, 
in  such  a  mutter,  I  may  appeal  to  my  own  case,  and  not  be 
iilamed  for  egotism.     The  oracle  of  old  made  it  tlie  top  of 
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wisdom  to  know  oneself,  bat  did  not  fix  the  credit  due  to  thmt 
fra^rnent  of  self-knowledge  which  enables  a  man  to  keep  coant 
of  his  own  pul"^.  My  own  pulse,  when  I  am  quite  well  and 
quite  free  of  excitement  both  from  within  and  from  withoat  is  -56. 
And  this  number  of  oG  I  meet  with  in  others  who  are  in  good 
health  often  enough  to  show  that  the  thing,  takvn  alone,  means 
nothing  wrong  ;  but  seldom  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  com- 
mon. The  same  I  would  remark  of  the  pulse  of  80.  I  find  it 
often  enough  in  hc-althy  people  to  make  me  suro  that,  taken  alone^ 
it  denotes  no  e^Hil ;  but  seldom  enough  to  mak»?  it  uncommon. 
A  pulse  which  is  less  in  number  than  56,  or  more  than  80,  is 
so  rarely  the  habitual  puLse  of  health,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
regard  it  as  exceptional,  and  can  make  no  comment  upon  it 
from  my  own  experience.  Practically,  then,  and  saying  ex- 
ceptions, I  am  wont  to  consider  56  and  80  as  the  two  extremes 
consistent  with  health.  But  truly  there  are  eminent  odds 
between  them. 

Surely  somewhere  between  these  extremes,  and  distant  from 
both,  arc  the  numbers  at  which  the  pulse  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  healthy.  Now  equidistant  from  both  is  68  ;  but 
one  would  not  venture  to  fix  upon  this  as  the  number  of  health 
by  pre-eminence.  Thus  far,  however,  one  might  safely  go. 
The  difTcrence  between  56  and  80  is  24,  or  three  times  eight. 
Add  eight  to  one  extreme,  56,  and  deduct  eight  from  the  other 
extreme,  80 ;  and  eight  will  remain  intermediately,  indnding 
the  numbers  between  64  and  72.  And  between  these  numbers 
(it  would  come  as  near  the  truth  as  experience  can  bring  us  to 
say)  the  pulse  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  healthy  people, 
liut  the  centre  equidistant  between  64  and  72  is  68  :  therefore  it 
may  bo  added,  that  the  pulse  of  health  hovers  about  68,  being 
as  often  a  trifle  more  as  less,  and  less  as  more. 

This,  then,  is  the  best  answer  I  have  to  give  to  the  general 
question,  What  is  the  numerical  standard  of  the  pulse  in 
health  ? 

HATE    INDIVIDUALS    A    CERTAIN    NUMBER    OF    THE   PULSE    AS 
THEIR   OWN   STANDAAD   OF   HEALTH  ? 

But,  while  there  is  no  general  law  of  health  requiring  the 
polae  to  be  of  a  certain  number,  and  that  the  same  in  all  men. 
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yet  may  there  not  be  a  special  law  or  (something  like  it)  a 
necessity  of  health  in  each  individual  fixing  his  pulse  to  some 
certain  number,  and  keeping  it  constant  to  the  same  ?  Obser- 
Tation  must  settle  the  question ;  and  mine  leads  me  to  settle  it 
in  the  affirmative. 

It  has  been  seen  what  a  wide  numerical  range  is  consistent 
with  health.  Now,  whatever  be  the  habitual  number  of  the 
pulse  within  that  range  in  the  healthy  man,  it  is,  as  far  as  I 
see,  always  the  same  so  long  as  body  and  mind  are  at  rest  and 
under  no  present  excitement.  If  its  number  be  60,  it  is  always  ' 
60  ;  if  70,  it  is  always  70 ;  if  80,  it  is  always  80.  But  a  very 
little  stir  of  body,  a  very  little  emotion  of  mind,  even  the 
stimulus  of  a  temperate  meal,  is  enough  to  add  a  few  beats  a 
minute  to  the  pulse  of  the  healthiest  man  ;  and  as  soon  as  body 
or  mind  is  at  rest  again,  or  digestion  is  over,  his  pulse  settles 
down  to  its  habitual  number. 

The  causes  of  excitement  here  contemplated  are  independent 
of  disease.  They  belong  to  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  such 
as  even  many  times  every  day  must  and  do  accelerate  the  pulse 
inevitably  and  innocently,  and  then  leave  it  to  reach  its  stan- 
dard i^umber  again.  And  it  always  does  reach  it,  if  the  man  be 
in  health. 

Observe,  hj  health  I  h^re  mean  not  merely  a  state  of  exemp- 
tion from  positive  disease,  but  of  exemption  too  from  those 
caprices  of  feeling  and  function  which  are  called  nervous,  and 
are  ever  making  the  pulse  run  wild,  and  hardly  allowing  it  to 
femain  at  any  given  number  for  an  hour  together.  Of  health 
thus  understood,  it  is  a  chief  characteristic  that  the  pulse  is 
habitually  constant  to  a  certain  numerical  standard,  and  that  it 
does  not  deviate  from  it  but  for  adequate  and  appreciable 
causes.  These  causes,  considered  comprehensively,  involve 
within  them  the  whole  pathological  meaning  and  import  of  the 
number  of  the  pulse  both  as  a  symptom  of  disease  and  guide  to 
practice. 

INCREASED   NUMBER  OF  THE   PULSE   IN   DISEASES. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  man  can  feel  or  suffer — ^feel  as  a 
fAflsing  incident  of  health,  or  suffer  as  a  constant  inseparable 
element  of  disease,  which  may  not  be  put  down  for  a  cause  of 
accelerated  pulse.     Of  the  incidents  of  health  more  need  not 
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be  said  at.  present.  Bat  of  diseases,  whatever  be  tbeir  kind,  it 
fey  any  avenue  of  sympath}-  they  can  reach  the  heart,  they  all 
accelerate  the  pulse.  All  inflammations,  all  fevers,  do  so.  The 
inflammation  which  comes  on  abruptly  from  injury,  aeciden 
or  exposure,  and  overtakes  men  in  the  midst  of  good  feeding 
and  rude  health,  and  calls  for  blood-letting  to  arrest  it,— thi% 
pre-eminently  the  inflammation  of  strenglh,  accelerates  the 
pulse.  xVgain :  the  inflammation  which  comes  from  nothing 
seen  or  known,  but  arises  and  proceeds  furtively  in  constitutioSi 
bad  by  nature,  and  made  worse  by  poverty  and  wretchednesi, 
and  admits  no  blood-letting  for  its  cure,— this,  pre-eminentlf 
the  inflammation  of  weakness,  accelerates  the  pulse.  The  fevera 
(call  them  by  what  name  you  please)  which  dominated  in  tlie 
hospitals  of  London  thirty  years  ago,  which  bore  and  required 
and  were  properly  treated  by  such  remedies  as  exercise  restraint 
upon  the  movements  of  the  Heart  and  arteries — by  calomd, 
and  antimony,  and  purgatives,  and  not  unfrequently  by  blood> 
letting  in  its  several  kinds ;  also  the  fevers  which  now  dorainatB 
in  the  same  places,  and  which  will  bear  no  such  remedies  ui 
no  such  handling,  and  are  properly  treated  by  whatever  cas 
raise,  sustain,  and  stimulate — by  wine,  brandy,  amrooDia,— • 
these,  pre-eminently  the  fevers  of  weakness,  and  those,  pre- 
<niinently  the  fevers  of  strength,  both  alike  have  among  their 
symptoms  the  frequent  pulse. 

In  short,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  the  Hetrt 
feel  it  at  all,  however  diversely  it  may  otherwise  show  whi 
it  feels  through  the  pulse,  whether  in  rendering  it  stronger  a 
weaker,  harder  or  softer,  larger  or  smaller,  than  natural  i 
several  cases,  it  will  surely  in  all  of  them  render  it  more  fre- 
quent. Often  the  Ileart  is  a  more  delicate  test  of  somethin 
wrong  within  the  man  than  his  own  consciousness.  His  I 
is  beforehand  with  him.  It  tells  of  disease  covertly  but  sur^ 
progressive  by  the  unnaturally  frequent  pulse,  while  his  o^ 
feelings  persuade  him  that  he  is  well.  At  length,  after  t 
lapse  of  weeks  or  even  months,  the  constitution  is  awaked,  ■ 
it  were,  to  a  conscious  alann,  and,  by  its  fever  and  its  nervonl 
irritation,  confirms  what  the  Heart  has  forefelt  and  foretold  b 
the  frequent  pulse.  Tuberculous  disease  often  forms  and  £ 
minatea  and  maturates  under  these  conditions. 
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mPFERBN'CE    BETWEEN   THE    NUMliBR    OF   T[IE    PULSE    AND     THR       I 
QUAI.irV   OF    THE    PUr^SB,    \3    SIGNS    OV     OISBASE,    AND    WHAT 
EACH    RESPECTI%-ELY    IMPORTS. 

Such  are  the  tacta,  stated  generally.  We  come  now  to  con- 
aider  tkeir  pathological  and  practical  import.  This  greater 
number  of  the  pulse  in  diseases,  whence  eomes  it,  and  what 
does  it  mean  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  help  which  ' 
it  contributes  towards  our  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  case 
in  hand  P  For  surely  the  number  of  the  pulse  ought  to  huvd 
a  vast  deal  to  teach  us,  scotng  what  a  pi>Int  wc  mike  of  ascer- 
taining it  in  every  inatance.  Tho  pulling  out  of  the  wafch, 
and  tho  deltberatiou  which  follows,  must  appear  to  the  patient 
at  Least  the  moat  solemn  part  of  tho  interview  with  his  phy 
sioian.  And,  if  thia  grave  business  has  no  great  use  in  it,  it 
becomes  a  mighty  foolish  pretence.  Fur  bo  it  from  ma  to 
allow  that  it  ia  so.  Bui  let  us  inquire  and  see.  One  thing  is 
plain  to  common  sense ;  namely,  that  the  number  of  tho  puUc  ia 
just  the  sort  of  symptom  which  ought  to  bo  pushed  as  far  us  it 
will  fairly  go,  and  relied  upon  aa  far  aa  it  can  be  safely  trusted ; 
for  the  information  it  has  to  give,  being  in  itself  so  easily  aacer- 
tained  and  so  indubitable,  that  no  two  men  can  disagree  about  I 
it  who  are  able  to  count.  j 

Now  the  frequent  pulse,  being  equally  the  accompaniment    1 
of  numeroua  diseases  different  in  kind,  cannot  take  its  origin 
from  any  of  those  proper  elements  which  severalise  thenL     It  ia    ■ 
proper  to  no  diseaae ;  yet  its  constant  presence  in  almost  all     J 
forbids  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident  in  any.     Moreover,  tho    i 
frequent  pulse  is  a  passing  event  of  heaUh,  us  well  as  a  necessity    ^ 
of  disease.     Its  origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought  in  aomething    " 
common  to  both — something  belonging  to  life  and  Bjmpathv,    i 
in  their  widest  sense — somuthing  without  which  neither  action 
nor  feeling  nor  aufiering  can  exist — something  without  which 
there  could  be  neither  health  nor  disease. 

For  the  sake  of  illustraiion,  let  me  here  anticipate  a  part 
of  our  subject  which  will  be  considered  hereafter  in  its  turn. 
Let  mo  take  the  qualilies  of  the  pulse  and  their  meanings,  and 
put  them  in  contrast  or  comparison  with  the  numlier  of  the 
pulse  and  its  meanings,  and  illustrate  one  by  the  other.  The 
f  hardness  in  the  pulse  has  most  important  meanings 
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as  a  symptom  of  disease ;  but  in  health  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
pulse  ever  assmnes  that  quality,  or  suffers  that  quality  to  he 
forced  upon  it.  Heat,  exercise,  and  stimulant  drinks  will  for  a 
time  augment  the  frequency  and  force  of  vascular  action.  But 
mere  force  of  vascular  action  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
quality  of  hardness  in  the  pulse.  This  they  cannot  produce 
unless  they  first  produce  disease.  I  am  not  aware  that  by  any 
possible  contrivance  we  can  make  a  soft  pulse  a  hard  one  at 
wilL  In  order  to  the  change,  there  must  first  be  disease. 
Seeing,  then,  that  this  quality  of  hardness  in  the  pulse  has  no 
existence  apart  from  disease,  I  infer  it  to  be  in  its  very  nature 
essentially  morbid. 

But  in  health  the  number  of  the  pulse  is  continually  found 
to  transgress  its  habitual  standard  from  obvious  causes.    Every 
sense  and  sensation,  every  moral  feeling  and  faculty  of  tke 
mind,  opens  an  avenue  to  impressions  which  travel  to  the  heart, 
and  may  so  operate  upon  it  as  to  raise  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  without  first  producing  disease.    Thus  it  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary casualties  of  life  accelerate  the  pulse  by  exciting  thoughts, 
feelings^  and  perceptions  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful  in  an 
unusual  degree.   And  thus  it  is  that  we  can  accelerate  the  pulse 
at  will  by  subjecting  the  man  to  influences  capable  of  bemg 
felt  above  measure  mentally,  morally,  or  corporeally.     Seeing, 
then,  that  this   numerical  frequency  of  the  pulse,  unlike  its 
quality  of  hardness,  may  exist  apart  from  disease,  I  canchide 
that  it  is  not  in  its  own  nature  essentially  morbid. 

But  though  it  is  not  in  itself  essentially  morbid,  yet  is  it 
found  in  constant  connexion  with  diseases,  and  ia  reckoned 
among  their  symptoms.  The  question  then  arises,  how  ia  the 
number  of  the  pulse  connected  with  diseases  ? 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  for  believing  that  frequency  of 
pulse  is  produced  in  diseases  after  the  same  manner  that  it  is 
produced  in  health ;  and  that  diseases  operate  upon  the  Heart 
80  as  to  accelerate  the  pulse,  not  as  diseases^  bat  as  simple 
irritants.  They  can  and  do  operate  upon  it  as  diseases,  when 
they  change  the  qualiiij  of  the  pulse ;  and  they  can  and  do 
operate  upon  it  as  simple  irritants  when  they  change  the  num- 
her.  And  they  may  do  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  same 
instance. 

In  almost  all  diseases  (it  has  been  already  said)  the  pnlae  ia 
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raised  above  its  habitual  numerical  standard.  But  no  disease 
<ian  be  mentioned  in  which  it  is  always  or  so  far  of  a  certain 
number,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  taken  from  the 
number  of  the  pulse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  onlj  in  par- 
ticular diseases  that  the  pulse  assumes  certain  qualities.  But 
ihen  the  quality  may  be  so  distinct  and  unequiyocal,  and  so 
commonly  annexed  to  the  disease,  as  to  admit  it  to  be  reckoned 
4unong  its  symptoms.  This  is  the  case  with  the  quality  of 
hardness  in  the  pulse  of  inflammation. 

How  and  whence  comes  this  difference  P  It  oomes  because 
the  number  of  the  pulse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  as 
«uch,  but  the  quality  of  the  pulse  has  everything.  It  comes 
because  the  number  of  the  pulse  is  annexed  to  the  moral, 
nervous,  vital  conditions  of  the  man,  which  may  be  influenced 
hj  several  diseases  in  the  same  way,  or  by  the  same  disease  in 
several  ways,  according  to  the  varying  susceptibility  of  in- 
dividuals ;  but  the  quality  of  the  pulse  is  annexed  to  the  nature 
<xf  the  disease,  which  is  the  same  in  all  men. 

It  is,  then,  the  difference  of  the  thing  signified  which 
•fj^Murates  and  contrasts  the  quality  and  the  number  of  the  pulse 
as  symptoms.  The  quality  gives  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  processes  going  on.  The  number  tells 
nothing  concerning  these  processes,  but  rather  intimates  how 
ihe  system  at  large  is  affected  by  them,  be  they  what  they  may. 
The  quality  notifies  disease  simply ;  the  number  how  the  con- 
•titution  bears  it,  whether  it  feels  it  in  that  degree  in  which 
^so  to  speak)  it  ought  to  feel  it,  or  feels  it  less  than  it  ought 
and  is  passive  imder  it,  or  more  than  it  ought  and  is  ex- 
orbitantly affected  by  it. 

With  this  clue  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  subject 
more  closely.  And,  albeit  the  number  of  the  pulse  tells  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  any  disease ;  albeit  it  glides  neither  the  choice 
nor  the  aim  of  any  remedy,  so  £Bir  as  that  remedy  is  counter- 
active of  morbid  processes  going  on,  yet  it  is  not  without  reason 
that  physicians  are  ever  counting  it  and  making  much  of  it. 
For  it  denotes  things  more  important  than  the  diseases  them- 
mlves,  viz.  how  life  and  the  springs  of  life  are  affected  by  them, 
whether  they  will  hold  out,  or  whether  they  will  fail.  And  in 
treatment  it  guides  us  to  things  just  as  important  as  the  very 
remedies,  if  there  be  any  such,  which  are  directly  curative ; 
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viz.  the  force  and  extent  to  which  they  can  be  curatively  e 
ployed. 

But  nothing  can  be  taken  for  absoMdij  Ime  in  prac& 
medicine.  Hence  they  who  profess  to  teach  others  oat  of  t] 
own  experience,  Btould  be  careful  of  using  language  which  may 
imply  more  than  that  experience  will  justify.  At  the  sane 
time,  they  must  not  be  continually  dealing  in  doubts  and 
reaervation^,  and  so  bring  their  experience  below  its  value  by 
seeming  to  have  small  confidence  in  it  themseWes.  The  truth 
which  medicine  is  concerned  with  is  a  ti-ut/i  of  dtgrrt* ;  the 
same,  nevertheless,  which  the  moral  world  is  goremed  by. 
Wise  men  seek  it  and  cultivate  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  In 
medicine  there  is  small  philosophy,  and  no  use  in  makiiigit 
seem  less  than  it  is.  ^H 

That  the  pulse  is  constant  to  a  certain  number  in  Md^| 
healthy  man,  is  a  fact  already  mentioned,  and  an  important  tnwfl 
it  is.  And  this  fact,  it  might  be  thought,  would  become  a 
standard  of  reckoning  in  each  man's  disease.  But  ia  their 
ordinary  practice,  physicians  seldom  come  to  the  management 
of  diseases  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Our  patients  arf 
too  often  strangers  to  us  until  we  are  called  to  treat  them ;  txA 
then  we  cannot  take  for  our  standard  of  reckoning  the  exact 
number  which  belongs  to  health  in  the  individual  man,  but  can 
only  assume  the  healthy  limit  of  the  generality,  and  consider 
that  his  pulse  falls  somewhere  within  it,  viz.  between  64  and  72, 
It  is  worth  a.  passing  notice,  how  much  safety  and  success 
in  the  treatment  of  present  disease  are  promoted,  when  the 
physician  has  already  known  his  patient  in  previous  health  or 
in  previous  illness,  or  in  both.  Hereditary  constitution,  and 
personal  constitution  and  personal  habits ;  hereditary  disease, 
and  personal  disease  once  suflFered  but  now  past,  may  leave  k 
perpetual  entail  of  something  able  to  give  a  shape  or  colour  to 
every  future  malady  which  may  happen  to  a  man,  and  suggest 
one  mode  of  treatment  and  prohibit  another.  I  am  even  per- 
suaded that  any  single  severe  attack  nf  disease,  and  how  the 
patient  bears  it,  and  how  he  gets  rid  of  it,  will  furnish  an 
exposition  of  what  power  there  is  in  him  for  bearing  aai 
recovering  from  all  diseases  as  long  as  he  lives.  And  a  phy- 
sician who  has  bad  the  treatment  of  him  in  one  such  diseaaei 
and  brought  bim  safely  through  it,  has  gained  ihereb/  r  £«■- 
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cast  of  much  that  will  surely  be  found  in  all  future  diseases 
which  he  may  suffer,  as  well  as  of  the  sort  of  remedies  that  they 
will  require.  If  this,  indeed,  be  true,  it  were  well  for  people 
in  general  that  they  were  aware  of  it.  It  might  cure  them  of 
their  fickleness  in  running  from  one  physician  to  another,  and 
teach  them  for  their  own  sakes  an  honest  allegiance  to  the  one 
who,  whatever  others  may  know  better  than  he,  knows  them 
best,  at  all  events. 

The  health  of  individuals  may  differ  from  the  health  of  the 
many  in  some  distinct  peculiarity,  and  be  sound  authentic 
health  nevertheless.  And  this  individual  peculiarity  of  health 
may  impress  an  inevitable  peculiarity  upon  every  disease  which 
the  man  suffers,  and  yet  leave  it  not  less  the  same  disease  as 
that  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the  many.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  man's  health  may  be  an  uncommon  frequency  or  infre- 
quency  in  the  habitual  number  of  his  pulse,  and  this  may  be 
carried  forward  into  all  his  diseases.  Thus,  whenever  he  is  ill, 
his  pulse  will  be  much  more  or  much  less  frequent  than  in  just 
proportion  with  other  symptoms  which  constitute  the  disease 
than  experience  says  it  ought  to  be.  And  thus  I  have  known 
some  cases  in  which  the  unduly  slow  pulse  of  health  was  still 
the  unduly  slow  pulse  in  disease,  even  in  severe  disease,  and 
the  patient  has  been  thought  much  less  ill  than  he  really  was. 
And  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  the  unduly  rapid  pulse 
of  health  was  still  the  unduly  rapid  pulse  in  disease,  even  in 
trivial  disease,  and  thus  the  patient  has  been  thought  much 
more  seriously  ill  than  in  fact  he  was. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  our  business  is  with  the  in- 
dividual, and  our  experience  of  the  many  goes  to  fit  us  for  our 
dealings  with  the  one.  Yet  it  may  not  exactly  fit  us.  But  if 
to  it  be  added  a  prior  experience,  had  of  the  individual  now  the 
subject  of  treatment,  then  it  becomes  a  perfect  experience,  and 
as  nearly  infallible  as  the  nature  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
applied  will  allow  it  to  be. 
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Thb  Hkabt  and  its  Affections  not  Organic — (eatUmmetO^ 

m. — THE   FKEQUENT  PULSE   AT  ITS   HIGHEST   DEGRSB   OF 

SIGNIFICANCE. — CASKS. 

There  are  things  which,  as  they  ordinarily  present  fhemaelTes 
in  nature,  are  so  beset  with  collaterals  that,  but  for  their  some- 
times appearing  in  simple  forms,  they  could  neyer  be  &irly 
understood.  Such,  among  the  symptoms  of  disease,  is  often  the 
frequent  pulse.  It  is  one  of  a  crowd,  and  is  lost  in  a  crowd. 
It  is  not  duly  attended  to  among  many  as  urgent  and  as  press- 
ing for  notice  as  itself.  But  then  it  sometimes  stands  almost  or 
altogether  alone.  There  is  the  disease ;  and  all  that  can  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  it  in  the  nature  of  a  symptom,  all  that 
can  serve  to  direct  its  treatment  and  prognosticate  its  event,  is 
a  very  rapid  pulse. 

Such  cases  are  rare ;  but  still  they  occur  often  enough  to 
afford  us  opportunities  of  seeing  and  noting  this  symptom  of 
the  frequent  pulse  in  its  simplest,  its  most  elementary,  and  yet 
most  prominent  form,  and  the  fittest  and  best  to  develope  its 
true  pathological  meaning. 

I  was  called  one  Friday,  at  midnight,  to  visit  a  young 
married  lady,  aged  21,  whose  state  had  given  just  alarm  to  her 
medical  attendants.  Her  pulse  was  too  rapid  to  be  counted,  and 
so  feeble  that  it  could  only  just  be  felt.  She  made  no  com- 
plaint of  pain ;  and  no  questioning,  no  examination  by  pressure 
of  the  abdomen  especially,  could  elicit  the  least  expression  of  it. 
The  abdomen  was  soft,  and  very  slightly  distended.  The 
tongue  was  quite  clear  and  moist ;  the  extremities  quite  warm. 
Jloreover,  there  was  perfect  consciousness ;  and  she  expressed 
surprise  at  the  apparent  anxiety  of  those  around  her. 

Here  the  only  present  symptom  was  the  pulse  csuntless 
from  rapidity,  and  scarcely  perceptible  from  feebleness.  But 
there  had  been  another  symptom.  On  the  previous  Wednesday, 
at  8  F.>L,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  there  had  been  a  long 
and  severe  rigor.    No  reaction  followed,  when  it  passed  away ;. 
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the  pulse  became  cxtmordlnsrily  rapid  and  feeble,  and  it  hod 
90  continued  ever  since. 

At  10  A.M.  the  next  day  (Saturday),  the  state  of  things  wo*' 
still  the  same,  except  thut  the  abdomea  had  become  fattened  in 
consequence  of  omcuationa  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  tiio  night.  There  was  still  no  positive  symptom,  but  the 
pulse  most  rapid  and  feeble.  At  10  p.m.  this  symptom  no 
longer  remained.  The  pulse  was  imperceptible  at  the  wrist. 
The  hands  were  cold.  Consciousness  remained,  and  even  intel- 
ligence ;  and  there  was  evidently  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  tho 
patient  that  she  was  going  to  die.  She  died  lu  the  night ;  I 
did  not  learn  at  what  time. 

Observe :  of  this  rapidly  fatal  disease  (if  disease  it  was) 
there  were  only  two  symptoms — the  long  and  severe  rigor,  and 
the  rapid,  feeble  pulse.  But  they  were  not,  either  one  or  the 
other,  symptoms  in  the  strict  pathognomonic  sense,  being  com- 
mon to  twenty  diseases  different  in  kind,  and  diagnostic  of  nime. 
But  symptoms  they  were,  and  both  alike,  of  things  incident  to 
all  diseases,  and  terrible  when  they  occur-  The  inceptive  rigor 
denoted  the  shock  suddenly  given  to  the  powers  of  life ;  and 
the  countless  feeble  Sutterings  of  the  heart,  which  followed  it, 
denoted  their  surrender. 

"Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  this  case,  we  must 
seek  it  in  things  prior  to  the  inceptive  rigor,  sinue  it  certainly 
did  not  appear  in  what  occurred  afterwards.  This  lady  had 
been  confined  eight  days.  The  labour  was  favourable.  But  the 
placenta  was  retained,  and  had  to  be  torn  away.  Still  she  had 
gone  on  favourably  in  every  respect  until  the  rigor.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  told  of  previous  history  ;  and  this,  and 
Biperience  of  the  like,  wore  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  was  puerperal  fever.  But  shall  I  say  "tlutt 
it  was,"  or  rather  "that  it  would  have  been;'"  The  morbid 
element  was  taken  up,  and  became  a  quick-working  poison  to 
the  powers  of  life.  The  disease  had  either  only  just  emerged 
and  was  cut  short,  or  it  never  emerged  at  all.  The  disease,  so 
to  speak,  killed  itself;  it  killed  itself  in  the  birth.  Its  first 
impression  was  a  fatal  shock ;  and  there  followed,  not  the 
symptoms  proper  to  its  own  nature,  but  the  one  sj'mptom  of 
coming  death — this  countless  fluttering  of  the  heart. 

I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  u  hidy,  about  40  years  of  age, 
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who  was  to  all  appearance  brouglit  at  once  withia  tbi 
death.  Sho  waa  pale  and  cold,  and  her  lips  were  livid  ;  and 
her  pulse  was  of  u  countless  frequency,  and  juat  perceptible, 
and  no  more.  Her  mind  was  clear ;  and  she  could  juat  be 
heard  to  whisper  a  few  articulate  words,  telling  mo  that  she 
BLiw  all  things  in  a  mist,  and  did  not  well  distingaish  one 
object  from  another  ;  and  that  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  going 
to  be  suffocated.  This  looked  awfully  like  dying.  And  lul 
this  condition  she  had  passed  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 

I  had  no  other  expectation  than  that  she  would  die  imme* 
diately.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  she  still  lived. 
Days  and  nights,  even  five  days  and  five  night«,  between 
Tuesday  and  Sunday,  passed  away,  and  she  still  lived.  She 
lived,  but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  rallying,  and 
without  the  least  token  of  any  positive  disease.  The  countlen, 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  comprised  all  the  symptoms.  Brandy, 
ammouia,  ether,  anything  and  all  things  that  could  stimulate,, 
were  given  (for  the  power  of  swallowing  remained),  every  toi,. 
or  every  five,  or  every  three  or  two  minutes,  night  and  day. 
But  they  produced  no  reaction.  They  kept  the  heart  jutt 
moving,  and  that  was  all.  The  pulse  was  sometimes  perceptible, 
and  sometimes  not ;  and  several  times,  when  it  was  aetuallj 
gone,  and  all  was  over,  as  it  seemed,  life  and  a  pulse  vtM 
brought  back  again  by  a  larger  supply  of  brandy. 

After  five  days  and  five  nights  thus  spent,  a  change  took 
place ;  and  it  was  all  at  once.    It  was  within  a  certain  half-how^^ 
As  I  sat  by  ber  bedside,  I  found  her  pulse  had  for  the  first  tii 
become  distinct  enough  to  ollow  me  to  count  it.     Instead  of 
confused  flutter,  it  gave  120  distinguishable  beats  in  a  minute- 
It  continued  perceptibly  constant  to  this  number  for  one  half- 
hour,  without  the  help  of  brandy.     Presently  what  wiis  duak^ 
became  red,  what  was  cold  became  warm;    and   ao  much 
reaction  brought  ao  much  of  hope. 

But  how  did  Ihia  frightful  mystery  end  ?  How  did  it  cl( 
itself  up  ?  The  tongue  became  red,  then  intensely  red,  then 
papilltttcd;  and  then  a  rash  diffused  itself  over  the  neck  and 
chest,  then  over  the  whole  body.  And  all  was  consummated  iB 
a  regular  attack  of  scarlatina,  which  went  through  its  com 
without  any  unusual  or  unfavourable  incident,  and  the  patii 
got  well. 
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Tq  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  there  was  the  highest  pre- 
emiiptioa  d  priori  {perhaps  the  proof),  that  the  puerpenil  poison 
had  gained  access  to  the  blood,  and  had  entered  into  deadly 
conflict  with  tho  powers  of  life.  Had  the  conflict  been  lest 
than  deadly,  it  would  have  bad  its  natural  issue  in  some 
fluthentic  form  of  puerperal  fever,  which  would  have  had  its 
own  perils.  In  the  second  case,  there  was  the  positive  proof. 
A  posieriori,  that  the  scarlatina  poison,  gaining  access  to  the 
blood,  did  for  five  days  and  five  nights  keep  up  an  all  but 
deadly  conflict  with  the  powers  of  life.  But  life  holding  out, 
the  disease  appeared  as  the  natural  consummation  at  last. 

Now  these  two  cases  have  the  force  of  crucial  instances. 
They  are  experiments  of  Nature's  own  contriving,  and  exclude 
all  fallacy  in  tho  result.  They  prove  the  true  significance  of 
the  frequent  pulse ;  vi?..  that  it  is  not  a  thing  of  disease  as 
belonging  to  its  essence,  but  a  thing  of  disease  and  of  all  that 
concerns  disease  only  as  beijig  a  sign  and  a  measure  of  the 
degree  in  which  life  iind  the  powers  of  life  are  then  brought  to 
feel  and  to  sufler,  and  to  languish  and  fail.  And  this  is  the 
interpretation  which  the  frequent  pulse  will  be  found  to  bear  in 
the  whole  rango  of  iliseases  in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  all  the 
conditions,  few  or  munj',  simple  or  complex,  wilh  which  it  is 
combined. 

I  I  IITIIER    COMMENT.VBV   ON   THE    FOUEGOISG    CASKS. 

But,  in  these  two  remarkable  oases,  everj-thing  was  uncom- 
mon and  extreme.  They  furnished  full-drowu  representations 
of  the  rapid  pulse,  and,  as  such,  well  suited  for  studying  its 
meaning ;  not,  however,  e:rafjgerafeil  representations,  but  strictly 
those  which  Nature  ottered.  Yet  it  is  startling  to  be  told  that 
the  meaning  found  to  belong  to  the  rapid  pulse  in  these  two 
coses  is  the  samo  f"  kind  which  it  has  in  all  diseases  whatever. 
The  difference  between  great  and  small,  or  of  mere  magnitude 
in  things  of  the  same  kind,  is  often  so  considerable,  thai'  prac- 
tically it  is  difEcult  to  look  upon  them  and  believe  them  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  in  fact.  But,  in  the  things  pertaining  to 
diseases,  identity  of  kind,  when  it  is  real,  ought  to  be  carefully 
preeerrod,  (or  tho  sake  of  doctrine  and  of  truth.  Slere  mag- 
nitude, however,  forcoa  itself  into  notice.    And  so  it  ought ;  for 
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life  and  death  oontinnally  depend  upon  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
ignored  with  safety  to  practice. 

In  the  two  cases  which  have  been  cited,  we  have  spoken  of 
life  and  the  powers  of  life,  and  of  the  rapid  flattering  puke 
bearing  sole  and  infallible  witness  to  their  utter  prostratum 
and  failure.  But  these  expressions  denote  the  truth  popularij, 
rather  than  pathologically.  Nevertheless,  they  do  denote  it. 
Still  they  are  expressions  which,  being  employed  about  diiwasWi 
are  suited  only  to  things  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  their 
kind.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  too  much  to  speak  of  life  and 
i\i&po\cers  of  life  being  reached  and  implicated  in  every  case  of 
disease  wherein  the  pulse  was  frequent  beyond  the  standard  of 
health.  But  it  would  be  neither  too  much  nor  beyond  the  tratli 
to  speak  of  something  being  reached  and  implicated  which 
holds  peculiar  relations  with  life — something,  belonging  to  oar 
organisation,  which  communes  with  life  more  nearly  and  it 
once  than  through  the  circle  of  our  grosser  and  more  intelli- 
gible functions.     And  this  is  the  nervous  system. 

Now  the  nervous  system  has  the  heart  for  its  gnomon  or 
finger  of  the  clock.  This  notes,  by  the  rate  of  its  movement, 
the  various  degrees  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  affected, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  It  is  the  greatest  which  most 
still  engage  our  attention,  and  the  rapid  pulse  the  index  of 
them.  And  the  cases  which  have  been  just  cited  will  help  to 
explain  them.  To  press  the  language  of  our  analogy  a  little 
further,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  have  already  seen  in 
these  two  cases  the  index  hurrying  rapidly  round  the  dial-plate, 
and  telling  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  mechanism 
within  was  running  down,  and,  if  it  were  not  arrested,  tiiat  it 
would  quickly  stop.  -  Even  prior  to  any  outward  presentments 
to  give  assurance  of  disease,  even  earlier  than  its  known  begin- 
ning, we  have  seen  the  countless  fluttering  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  give  token  of  the  nervous  system  already  under  trial 
of  mortal  suffering,  and  ready  to  let  life  go  for  ever.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  (as  far  as  I  know) 
why  a  morbid  poison,  or  any  other  element  of  disease,  should 
not  affect  the  nervous  system  soonest  of  all,  and  sooner  t^jin  the 
blood  and  blood-vessels,  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  work 
out  disease  into  its  cognisable  products  and  realities.  Only 
experience  says  that  it  is  rare,  very  rare. 
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rSEQCENT  PCLSE   STII.I.    \T    A    VERY   IlK^II    DECREE   III'    WOXIPI- 
CANCE. — TO    WHAT   CONDITIOXS   (IT    DISEASE    IT    ni:i.OSOH. 

Not  until  disease  is  sliaped  and  realist-d  into  Roraottiing 
■which  can  be  seen  or  heard  or  touched,  and  can  be  culled  by  a 
name,  is  it  wont  to  engage  the  nervous  system  pcriloiutly ; 
Kod  should  the  particular  disease,  according  to  ita  nature.  luivo 
to  go  through  a  stated  course  to  a  certain  end,  and  »o  admit 
■  probable  measure  of  ita  duration,  it  will  not  commniily  be 
until  towards  ita  decline  that  extreme  peril  to  life  is  indexed  by 
extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse.  But  the  time  is  often  antici- 
pated. This  sign  of  fearful  significance — this  countleea  flutter- 
ing  of  the  pulse — may  break  in  upon  the  disease  at  any  stage 
*rf  ita  progress,  either  early,  even  very  earlj',  or  in  its  mid-course. 
And  when  it  does,  some  notable  thing  has  often  preceded  it, 
well  capable  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Some- 
times a  sudden  profuse  diarrhtca  has  been  enough  to  account 
for  it ;  sometimes  a  hemorrhage  ;  eometimes  an  unhappy  error 
of  treatment  by  larger  depletion  than  the  patient  could  bear; 
eometimes  pain — severe,  long,  uninterrupted  pain  ;  sometimes 
loss  of  sleep  ;  sometimes  the  solution  of  some  organic  teztnve 
irithin,  as  the  rupture  and  perfomtion  of  a  bowel.  Sometimes, 
itowever,  and  ofCenest,  nothing  incidental  or  casual  can  bo  found 
to  bear  the  blame,  but  ouIt  the  malignant  nature  of  the  discaso 
ftnLF. 

Still  there  i^  a  hope  for  these  cases ;  but  it  is  small.  Yet 
small  hope  is  made  mnch  of  by  the  hopeful,  and  often  serrea 
tiunD.  for  a  great  encouragemcDt,  And  so  it  must  and  had  need 
do  now,  or  there  will  be  no  saving  of  life. 

And  there  is  a  treatment  of  these  cfues.  Death  is  inevitable 
V  they  are  left  to  themselves.  None  ever  rucoverod  but  by 
Imown,  palpable,  and  adequate  mean*.  The  treatment  is  simple 
IBumgh.  A  ^infjle  symptom  ha«  absorbed  all  olher  indications 
'tself,  and  remains  our  sole  infallible  goide 
The  founllosji  fluttering  pulno  now  Btan^  for 
itn  meaning.  And 
L  is  ready  to  sink  into 
be  given  so  qftcu  and  so 
t  it  from  coming  to  a  atop. 
I  wish  it  were  so  in 
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Ihe  doing.  As  much,  perhaps,  has  been  told  as  can  be  told. 
But  the  ''  how  often"  and  the  ''  how  moch"  are  the  things  apon 
which  life  now  hangs,  and  a  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  apon 
them  every  hour  or  many  times  every  hour.  Therefore  the 
sick  man  has  a  poor  chance,  unless  he  can  now  have  the  serrioes 
of  one  intelligent  nurse  at  least  entirely  to  himself.  To  have 
also  cne  intelligent  physician  constantly  within  reach  would 
not  be  at  all  beyond  his  needs.  But  it  is  useless  to  insist  upon 
what  is  generally  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  many  cases 
within  my  experience,  in  which  life  has  been  rescued  contrary 
to  all  probable  calculation,  have  had  this  unspeakable  advan- 
tage ;  and  some  of  them  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  phy- 
sicians. 

But  be  it  boiiie  in  mind  that  we  have  now  to  do  with  a  part 
only  of  a  very  great  subject.  The  nervous  system,  and  its 
actings  and  sufferings  under  disease,  this  is  the  great  subject; 
and  our  small  part  of  it  is  the  frequent  pulse.  NeverthelesSy 
small  though  it  be,  it  is  the  part  which  especially  offers  itself 
as  a  handle  to  the  whole.  The  part,  by  which  we  can  best  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  apprehend  it,  and  study  it,  and  turn  our  little 
knowledge  of  it  to  practical  uses  and  benefit. 

I  witjli  still  to  keep  hold  of  this  handle  that  I  may  show  the 
share  the  nervous  system  has  in  the  graver  diseases,  and  how 
it  often  determines  their  form,  their  course,  and  their  event. 

It  is  onlv  in  the  most  chronic  diseases  that  the  nervous 
system  does  not  sensibly  participate.  All  which  show  an  ap- 
preciable progress  from  day  to  day ;  all  to  which  fever  in  any 
measure  belongs,  either  essentially  or  as  an  accident ;  these 
cannot  exist  without  the  nervous  system  feeling  them  and 
showing  that  it  feels  them.  Now,  almost  all  such  diseases  have, 
in  respect  of  their  essence,  a  due  course  to  run  and  an  end  to 
reach.  Phlebitis  has  its  mixture  of  pus  with  the  blood,  and  its 
deposit  in  abscesses  within  and  without;  erysipelas  has  its 
diiVused  redness  and  swelling ;  scarlatina  one  form  of  rash,  and 
measles  another ;  small-pox  has  its  pustules ;  typhus  has  its 
petechial  maculu)  of  the  skin,  and  the  typhoid  malady  has  its 
tumescence  and  ulcers  and  sloughs  of  the  intestinal  glands. 
And  these  several  conditions  represent  the  essence  of  the  several 
diseases,  and  show  it  to  be  different  in  each.  But  there  are 
other  things  belonging  to  them  all  in  common,  which  have  great 
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force  in  guiding  their  treatment  and  ruling  all  concerning  them. 
It  isy  indeed,  bj  the  essential  element  of  these  diseases,  and  by 
its  mode  of  working,  whether  diffased  through  the  veins,  or 
collected  in  abscesses,  or  sprinkled  over  the  skin,  or  scattered 
through  the  bowels,  that  each  fulfils  its  course  and  accomplishes 
its  end.  But  it  is  the  great  vascular  system  and  the  great 
nervous  system  that  are  most  conspicuously  engaged,  and  acting, 
and  suffering  all  the  time  and  in  all  of  them,  and  the  sum  of 
their  acting  and  suffering  is  called  fever.  The  number  of  the 
pulse  is  our  chief  handle  for  apprehending  the  part  specially 
borne  by  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  fever  be  small,  with  moderate  sympathy  of  the  nervous 
system,  there  will  be  moderate  frequency  of  the  pulse,  with 
moderate  increase  of  its  power,  and  thus  much  is  natural  and 
perhaps  needful.  If  the  fever  be  greater,  with  more  sympathy 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  pulse  will  rise  both  in  frequency  and 
force.    And  still  all  is  natural  and  all  is  in  harmony. 

But,  as  the  sympathy  of  the  nervous  system  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  increase  along  with 
it,  anxiety  begins  to  arise ;  yet  the  strength  of  the  pulse  will 
still  be  the  vital  safeguard.  Let,  however,  the  sympathy  of  the 
nervous  system  increase  more  and  more,  and  the  number  of  the 
pulse  run  on  to  greater  and  greater  frequency,  then  assuredly 
its  strength  will  languish ;  and  if  the  balance  be  not  soon 
redressed,  it  will  become  a  countless  fluttering.  And  to  such 
extremity  is  the  man  now  reduced,  that  this  countless  fluttering 
of  the  pulse  will  represent  all  that  is  vital  in  him,  and  all  that 
can  be  treated  in  the  disease.  Gradually  or  abruptly,  in  any  of 
the  diseases  mentioned,  this  may  become  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  It  is  often  witnessed  in  the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
of  late  years. 

This  deadly  sinking  of  the  nervous  system,  represented  by 
the  countless  fluttering  of  the  pulse,  this  most  terrible  incident 
of  febrile  diseases ;  coming  on  at  their  beginning,  or  middle, 
or  end,  sometimes  abruptly,  sometimes  gradually,  not  abso- 
lutely hopeless,  and  not  absolutely  beyond  reach  of  a  remedy, 
deserves  to  have  all  told  of  it  that  observation  has  learnt.  Well, 
then,  having  once  begun,  it  may  continue  many  days  or  nights 
(three  or  four)  uninterruptedly.  And  during  all  that  time,  the 
pulse  will  continue  countless  and  almost  imperceptible ;  abating 
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nothing  of  its  frequency  and  gaining  nothing  of  power  for  all 
ihe  wine  and  spirits  administered^  but  only  just  kept  going  and 
prevented  from  coming  to  a  standstilL  And  thus  the  quantity 
«Ten  of  spirits  given  in  twenty-four  hours  has  amounted  to 
pints.  And  after  these  three  or  four  fearful  days  and  nights, 
the  pulse  may  become  of  a  calculable  number  again  and  of  an 
appreciable  power,  and  maintain  itself  at  the  less  number  and 
the  greater  power  with  a  less  amount  of  stimulus,  and  hence- 
forth the  disease  will  pursue  its  course  exempt  from  the  alarm 
of  this  particular  symptom,  which  is  the  sure  expression  of  the 
nervous  system  collapsing  into  death.  But  that  the  pulse 
ehould  go  on  fluttering,  and  the  nervous  system  go  on  col- 
lapsing into  actual  death,  is  the  more  common  event. 

Or  this  terrible  incident  of  febrile  diseases  may  occur  after 
a  di£fer«nt  manner.  The  pulse  will  be  countless  and  fluttering 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then,  under  the  use  of  stimulus,  it  will 
recover  power  and  a  calculable  number  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
then  become  countless  and  fluttering  again.  And  after  the 
nervous  system  has  thus  gone  on  to  sink  and  to  rally  alternately 
for  a  few  days,  it  will  rally  permanently,  and  the  pulse  become 
slower  and  steadier,  and  the  disease  will  proceed  free  from  this 
peculiar  peril.  But  more  often  the  nervous  system  will  sink 
irrecoverably,  and  the  pulse  flutter  and  flutter  on,  and  the 
patient  die. 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  circumstance  well 
worth  our  notice,  to  which  my  observation,  if  it  do  not  deceive 
me,  has  often  borne  witness  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  that  the 
nervous  system  having  reached  the  degree  of  collapse,  indexed 
by  the  countless  fluttering  pulse,  carries  with  it  the  pathological 
•consequence  of  suspending  for  the  time  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Whatever  be  the  disease  which  it  attends,  whether 
scarlatina,  or  measles,  or  erysipelas,  or  small-pox,  and  whatever 
be  the  stage  it  has  reached,  at  that  stage  it  will  stop,  and  all 
specific  morbid  actions  come  to  a  suspense  and  standstill; 
perhaps  to  be  resumed,  perhaps  not.  To  be  resumed,  when  (if 
<ever)  the  pulse  comes  within  some  clearly  calculable  number, 
and  remains  steadily  within  it,  notifying  the  steady  recovery  of 
the  nervous  system.  Not  to  be  resumed,  if  the  pulse  goes  on 
fluttering,  although  many  days  have  yet  to  pass  before  the 
nervous  system  has  collapsed  into  death.     It  is  curious  kov 
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disease  thus  under  the  all-subduing  constraint  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  halting  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days,  will,  when 
that  constraint  is  taken  off,  take  up  its  course  again  from  the 
stage  at  which  it  was  arrested,  and  duly  proceed  to  its  end. 

What  took  place  in  the  remarkable  case  before  cited  is  a 
specimen  of  the  same  thing  in  kind  as  that  which  now  engages 
our  attention ;  only  there  the  disease  was  latent  in  its  state  of 
incubation ;  here  the  disease  is  manifest  and  already  formed. 
There  the  disease  had  not  yet  begun,  and  the  failing  nervous 
system  still  withheld  it  from  beginning  during  several  days ; 
here  the  disease  being  already  formed,  the  failing  nervous 
system  withholds  it  from  proceeding  during  several  days. 
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Tub  Heart  and  its  Affections,  not  Organic — (cantiHued). 

IV. — ^THE    FREQUENT  PULSE   AT  ITS   LOWEST   DEQ&EB   OF 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  conceive  that  disease,  as  represented  bj  its 
8}inptoms,  is  difficult  to  know  and  to  treat  in  proportion  as  it 
is  a  thing  of  more  danger  and  severity  and  altogether  more 
extreme.  The  contrary  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  In  the 
cases  which  have  been  considered,  the  symptom  of  the  frequent 
pulse,  as  the  single  representative  of  the  disease  and  of  the 
vast  peril  involved  in  it,  and  as  the  single  indication  of  wbat 
is  to  be  done  to  save  life,  if  life  can  be  saved,  was  compre- 
hended in  all  its  bearings  at  a  glance.  But,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  this  same  sjrmptom  will  be  found  less  salient,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  searched  after ;  less  standing  alone,  and 
more  one  of  a  multitude,  and  therefore  needing  to  be  compared, 
contrasted,  and  weighed  with  other  symptoms,  before  its  value 
can  be  ascertained.  For,  indeed,  it  always  has  a  value,  small 
or  great,  though  it  be  a  variable  value  in  different  cases  of  the 
same  disease,  and  variable,  too,  in  the  same  case  at  different 
times.  These  are  things  not  to  be  seen  through  at  a  glance, 
but  contain  matter  for  patient  thought  to  work  upon. 

Now,  as  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  frequent  pulse  is  at  the  greatest  and  highest  compu- 
tation of  danger,  so  we  will  next  touch  upon  the  class  in  which 
it  is  at  the  least  and  the  lowest,  and  reserve  for  our  last  con- 
sideration the  class  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two. 
And  this  last  we  shall  have  a  better  chance  of  understanding 
aright  by  previously  knowing  the  two  extremes. 

Take  twenty  cases,  and  let  the  symptoms  in  each  be  charac- 
teristically different  enough  to  show  that  they  represent  twenty 
several  forms  of  ailment  or  disease ;  but  let  all  the  twenty  have 
one  symptom  in  common,  and  let  that  be  the  frequent  pulBe. 
Such  are  realities  which  are  presenting  themselves  day  by  day 
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to  the  experience  of  physicians.  Further,  let  the  symptoms 
differencing  the  nature  of  the  ailment  or  disease  in  each 
particular  case  be  so  little  severe  in  any,  and  the  one 
symptom  common  to  all — yiz.  the  frequent  pulse — ^be  in  all 
80  little  above  the  natural  standard,  that  no  apprehension  is 
felt  about  any  single  case  from  first  to  last;  and  all  the 
twenty  do,  in  fact,  according  to  anticipation,  come  to  a  favour- 
able result.  And  such,  too,  are  happy  realities  familiar  to  our 
experience. 

Now  what  is  it  which  makes  the  number  of  the  pulse  worth 
the  reckoning  in  such  cases  as  these,  that  we  should  take  so 
formal  an  account  of  it  as  we  probably  should  and  ought  to  do 
in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  sick  P  Perhaps  some  of  us 
might  not  easily  be  got  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  meaning 
of  a  symptom  which  occurred  in  twenty  patients,  all  of  whom 
got  well,  as  we  expected  they  would,  be  its  meaning  what  it 
may.  But  the  frequent  pulse,  as  the  accompaniment  of  disease, 
is  never  without  a  meaning ;  and,  whether  it  be  of  great  or 
small  degree,  whether  it  denote  a  great  present  danger  or  no 
danger  at  all,  its  meaning  is  always  the  same  in  kind.  In  all 
these  twenty  supposed  cases,  the  pulse,  being  a  little  above  the 
standard  of  health,  denoted  that  the  disease  was  making  itself 
felt  by  the  nervous  system.  In  none  did  it  represent  any  pre- 
sent peril ;  but  in  all  it  contained  the  germ  capable  of  possible 
increase  to  the  greatest  magnitude  and  the  greatest  danger. 

There  are  other  things  belonging  to  feeling  and  function,  in 
our  vital  economy,  which  follow  the  analogy  of  the  frequent 
pulse  in  this  respect,  that  whether  they  be  much  or  little,  or 
great  or  small,  they  preserve  the  same  meaning  in  kind ;  yet, 
according  to  their  degree,  they  notify  and  prepare  the  way  for 
different  results,  even  as  different  as  life  and  death. 

Hunger  and  thirst  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
little  sense  of  physical  impatience,  natural,  wholesome,  and  not 
unpleasant  to  feel,  about  dinner-time ;  or  they  may  reach  the 
fierce  craving  which  is  ready  ^Ho  demolish  stone  walls."  But 
they  are  the  same  hunger  and  thirst,  after  aU.  The  first  are 
the  hunger  and  thirst  by  which  we  live ;  the  last  the  himger 
and  thirst  by  which  we  perish.  And  it  is  the  chief  business  of 
our  lives  to  provide  that  the  first  become  not  the  last;  and 
every  day  we  are  acknowledging  practically  the  possibility, 
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though  we  have  neither  thought  nor  fear  about  its  being  realisedt 
Nevertheleea,  we  do  eometimea  find  it  realised  in  single  insluncei 
of  Bhoeking  notoriety.  And  the  fate  of  large  armies  in  war, 
and  of  some  smaller  "armies  of  martyrs,"  missionaries  for 
man's  enlightenment  or  for  God's  truth,  shows  tliat  hunger  and 
tbirst  should  be  ibe  care  of  nations  and  governments,  and  ihat 
they  who  put  human  life  to  its  hardest  uses  should  study  to 
preserve  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  pain.  There  is  the  pain  which 
Buircely  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  a  child,  and  there  is  the 
pain  which  kills;  and  tlie  first  contains  the  germ  of  the  la» 
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There  are  diseases,  then,  almost  too  much  for  roed 
combat  with,  andi  diseases  almost  too  little  for  medicine  to 
about;  and  the  frequent  pulse  is  an  ingredient  of  both,     Ii 
former,  it  is  the  one  ingredient  which  is  the  very  gauge  of  thi 
furinidable  character;  in  the  latter,  it  is  that  irliicb   should  at 
least  always  prevent  us  from  regarding  them  with  indifference. 
But  there  are  many  diseases  far  less  appalling 
class,  and  less  trivial   than  the  other,  which   bold  their  pb 
bttween  tlie  two,  and   have  a  greater  practical   interest  tbi 
either,     They  are  uncertain  enough  in  their  event  to  keep  bol 
hopes   and   fears  alive  during   their  progress,  and  amenal 
enough  to  remedies  to  encourage  and  reward  the  study  of 
Wiole  life    bow  to   use  those  remedies    aright.     These  maiiJH 
diseases  have  still  the  pulse,  and  its  qualities  and  number,  to 
present  as  chief  objects  upon  which  such  practical  study  can  l>e 
profitably  bestowed. 

Let  the  patient  be  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  and  let 
bis  disease  have  nothing  specific  or  malignant  in  it,  but  prot-iptd' 
from  some  common  accidental  cause,  such  as  exposure  to  cold, 
or  mechanical  injury,  or  a  blow ;  also  let  the  inceptive  rigor 
chilliness  be  past,  and  the  disease  have  now  plainly  declai 
itself,  both  what  it.  is  and  where  it  is— in  fact,  that  it  is  avt 
inflammation  in  some  vital  organ.  And  now,  before  the  di«eHse 
has  had  any  treatment  to  interfere  with  it  for  gooil  or  for  evil, 
or  to  alter  it  in  any  way,  the  pulse  will  denote  the  morbid  actit 
in  which  the  hlood  u.tl4  Vilc»id-ve,a&;iU  are  engaged  by  ita 
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^aality  of  hardness,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  nervous  system 
by  the  increased  nimiber  of  its  beats. 

Becollect,  it  is  assumed  that  the  patient  was  previously  in 
perfect  health  and  the  prime  of  life.  At  this  stage,  when  tiie 
great  trial  of  the  constitution  from  the  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment is  yet  to  come,  the  pidse  will  be  more  or  less  frequent 
from  a  given  amount  of  inflammation,  according  as  it  occupy  a 
part  more  or  less  nearly  allied  with  the  nervous  system  by 
sympathy.  To  speak  generally,  the  pulse  will  from  the  first  be 
more  frequent  when  the  inflammation  is  of  the  organs  within 
the  abdomen,  than  when  it  is  of  the  organs  within  the  thorax. 
Moreover,  the  inflammation,  though  just  emerged,  will  produce 
a  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse  according  to  its  extent ;  and  if 
itlB  extent  be  very  great,  and  the  part  it  seizes  upon  be  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  nervous  system,  the  coincidence  may  even 
be  fatal.  Strange  events  occur  in  the  course  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, taking  one  by  surprise  at  the  time,  but,  when  duly 
considered,  finding  their  place  in  the  order  of  things  to  which 
they  naturally  belong.  I  have  seen,  in  the  young  and  robust, 
inflammation  (apparently  common  inflammation)  seizing  upon 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  pulse  at  once  becoming  coimtless  and 
almost  imperceptible,  and  rapidly  sinking  into  death  ;  and  exa^ 
mination  has  disclosed  the  disease  pervading  the  entire  surface 
and  every  flexure  and  fold  of  the  membrane.  And  still  it  has 
been  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  membrane  has  been  entirely 
injected  with  red ;  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  fluid  or  of  lymph — 
the  proper  products  of  inflammation — ^has  appeared  upon  any 
part  of  its  surface  or  in  its  cavity. 

But  to  what  order  of  things  does  such  an  event  as  this 
naturally  belong  ?  Truly  it  belongs  to  the  same  order  with 
those  two  remarkable  cases  already  cited.  There  the  disease 
was  in  its  germ  or  first  development ;  but  already  the  nervous 
system  felt  it,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  Here  the  same 
event  is  brought  to  pass  in  the  same  way.  There  the  disease 
partook  of  a  specific  poisonous  quality,  pus-poison  in  the  one, 
scarlatina-poison  in  the  other  mingling  with  the  blood.  Here 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  common  inflammation ;  but  its  vast  extent 
and  the  part  it  occupies  are  equivalent  for  evil  with  a  malig- 
nant quality.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  literal  expression 
of  the  fact,  to  say  that  the  disease  destroys  itself  and  destroys 
life  at  the  same  time. 
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This  is  a  most  rare  event  of  inflammstion,  yet  much  toa 
interesting  not  to  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment.  Well,  but 
suppose  the  inflammation  acute,  and  the  reaction  complete  and 
vigorous,  there  will  be  found  wrapt  up  together  in  the  same 
pulse  these  two  cardinal  symptoms — a  quality  of  hardneaft 
representing  the  disease ;  and  a  more  frequent  beat,  represent- 
ing how  the  constitution  bears  it.  Such  an  inflammation  will 
require  remedies  of  much  force ;  and,  at  every  stage  and  atep  of 
the  treatment,  the  pulse  will  still  denote  by  its  quality  the  need 
of  the  remedy,  and  by  its  number  the  power  of  bearing  it.  Let 
tenetecdon  be  the  remedy.  Upon  every  use  of  it,  a  very  strict 
judgment  must  be  held  upon  its  immediate  eflects;  and  that 
judgment  is  still  to  be  concentred  upon  the  pulse.  Wbat  now 
of  its  hardness,  which  called  for  the  venesection  ?  What  now 
of  its  number,  which  said  that  the  constitution  would  bear  it? 
If,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  the  pulse  has  lost  much  of  ita 
hardness  and  many  of  its  number,  then  assuredly  the  venesec- 
tion has  told  remedially  upon  the  disease,  and  not  hurtfully 
upon  the  constitution ;  and,  should  it  return  to  its  former  hard- 
ness and  its  former  number,  venesection  may  be  employed 
again.  After  the  second  venesection,  the  like  strict  judgment 
most  be  directed  to  the  same  points ;  and,  should  the  poise 
again  show  an  abatement  of  its  hardness  and  its  number  dimi- 
nished,  then  has  the  venesection  again  fulfilled  its  immediate 
purpose  of  good,  with  no  contingent  evil, 

I  cannot  determine  how  often  venesection  may  be  safely 
repeated  as  a  remedy  for  acute  inflammation,  the  hardneas  and 
the  number  of  the  pulse  thus  rising  and  falling  in  constant 
harmony  with  each  other-  But  as  soon  as  that  harmony  ceases 
to  be  maintained,  or  is  much  disturbed  :  as  soon  as,  whether  it 
be  after  a  first  or  second  or  third  venesection,  the  pulse,  whila 
it  has  lost  its  unwonted  hardness,  is  found  to  retain  its  un- 
wonted number,  or  to  have  it  increased,  even  greatly  increased 
— henceforth  venesection  will  become  a  very  doubtful  or  all 
absolutely  forbidden  remedy.  Thus  far  it  has  exercised  a  salu- 
tary check  upou  the  inflammation.  And  the  hard  pulse  reduced 
to  softness  testifies  as  much.  But  it  is  now  beginning  to  have,, 
or  it  has  had  already,  some  hurtful  influence  upon  the  powen 
of  life,  or  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  pulse,  remaining 
as  frequent  as  it  was,  or  becoming  stiE  more  frequent,  ii. 
sponsor  for  the  fact. 
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Now  at  this  point  the  inflammation  may  cease  altogether ; 
-and  there  may  be  no  further  need  of  remedies  properly  anti- 
phlogisticy  either  great  or  small.  The  last  depletion  brought 
it  to  an  end,  and  so  did  its  work  upon  the  disease  well,  very 
welL  But  it  would  have  done  its  work,  upon  the  whole,  better, 
much  better,  if,  in  carrjring  off  tl^e  disease,  it  had  not  left  the 
pulse  as  frequent  or  more  frequent  than  when  the  inflammation 
was  present  and  progressive.  The  thing  may  be  of  no  conse- 
quence when  we  have  constitutions  naturally  vigorous  and 
healthy  to  deal  with ;  only,  in  now  reviewing  the  treatment, 
our  just  judgment  of  it  must  be,  that  we  have  pushed  our  great 
remedy  a  little  further  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required. 
But  the  inflammation  may  not  cease  at  this  point ;  it  may  still 
^all  for  treatment.  And  the  treatment  of  the  inflammation 
now  making  progress,  with  a  pulse  of  more  frequency  and  less 
power,  is  no  easy  task.  Of  this  something  may  be  said  here- 
after. At  present,  let  it  be  further  remarked,  that  not  only 
when  we  use  venesection,  but  when  we  take  blood  in  any  way, 
whether  by  venesection,  or  cupping,  or  leeches ;  and,  moreover, 
not  only  when  we  bleed,  but  when  we  seek  to  arrest  a  rapidly 
progressive  inflammation  by  a  rapidly  impressive  remedy,  be 
that  remedy  what  it  may,  whether  mercury,  or  tartar  emetic,  or 
colchicxmi, — the  number  of  the  pulse  still  mediates  between  how 
much  is  needed,  and  how  much  can  be  borne.  It  balances 
between  the  force  of  treatment,  as  bearing  salutarily  upon  the 
disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  bearing  hurtfully  upon  the 
nervous  system  and  the  powers  of  life  on  the  other.  And  yet 
it  is  not  the  number  of  the  pulse  taken  absolutely.  It  is  not 
any  certain  number ;  but  its  number  as  it  is  increased,  or  is 
diminished,  or  remains  the  same,  day  by  day,  under  the  working 
of  means  and  agencies  powerful  alike  for  good  and  for  evil. 

THE   FREQUENT  PULSE   OF   ACUTE   INFLAMMATION   IN  THE  WEAK 

AND  CACHECTIC. 

But  inflammation  does  not  befall  the  young  and  strong  ex- 
clusively ;  it  is  much  oftener  found  in  the  weak  and  cachectic. 
In  them,  too,  it  is  more  generally  incident  to  all  periods  of  life, 
and  comes  from  slighter  provocations  of  injury  and  accident 
from  without.    Indeed,  its  connexion  with  any  external  exciting 
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m  KusiirtalrA  an^  Tir.appar^s.;,  .iia:  we  are  led  «in>*nTnpa  s  iewii 
it  al£6i;^>^ftr  iponuzi^ovu  and  <aig»r.iii*rsd  fr^ai  -y^^ifn,  aad 
•Gioin^l^  dlrf%t  frvin  the  pnT-lrj  of  the  eciiarfsi^it:ii  i^aeli. 

5'o-«'  It  Li  &  ST'^r^ral  trith  r/nar.  in.  ihese  weak,  uiese  eac^jecdc 
fta^  o:v:Xa  .¥if-xt*lri.^lj  fpcntazieocLi  in£anLaiarii.iLi.  :Iie  frec-iezicy 
of  puLie  h^izL^  fi^iijbr  azui  abides  Ionizer,  and  r:xnj  :ip  :«> 
Wgp^vr  Afi^fAAj  than  In  die  atrcn;?  and  hfairhy :  ar  :.j  Iiiok 
throu;rh  the  «jrn  to  the  thing  aignlnedi  ije  ijmpaihy  -if 
tLi^  nf:TTouii  KjAtfzTn  anri  the  trial  to  the  peters  or'  life  are 
jyr/w  felt  socner  and  more  coni^tantlv,  and  are  carried  ji> 
gteat/ir  extrerfiity. 

.Vow,  for  orf;7:tv'^  .-take,  let  ud  nae  the  temLS  '•  infonuziadaii 
id  Atren;i^h"  and  ''  Indamzuation  of  weakneaa"  ;  fcr  a  Utile 
mr/ro  m-j.^t  yet  ly^  .^id  or  both  in  their  contrast  with  each  other. 
if  we  are  to  ;^;t  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  £re<|'ient  pulse  in 
•orinezion  with  either,  and  gain  £rom  it  all  the  help  it  can  give 
M  in  their  treatment. 

In  all  that  anatomy  di.^lo^tea  after  death,  and,  if  the  part 
MSfsrXf-A  be  Within  reach  of  the  ear,  in  all  that  auscnltation 
UAfihfA  duriu^^  life,  the  inflammation  of  .-.trength  and  the  in- 
flammation of  weaknes:.')  are  the  same  thing ;  no  mere  anj.:omist 
f>r  ariAcultator  ean  tell  which  in  which.  Bat  the  same  treatment 
which  flaveft  in  the  one  ca.-.e  will  kill  in  the  other;  for  their 
try;atmeTit  is  determined,  not  by  the  condition-s  in  which  they 
agrf^;,  but  by  tho-.e  in  which  they  ditfer.  Now  they  agree  in 
all  that  I A  organic ;  they  differ  in  all  that  is  vital.  What  is 
organic  consists  in  what  can  be  seen,  heard,  or  rlLisected.  What 
in  vital  cf)TiyA-iU  in  what  in  felt  and  acterl,  und  in  modes  and 
degree.H  of  feeling  and  action — pre-eminently  in  pain ;  pre- 
eminently in  fever  and  its  attributes  of  cold  and  heat  and  per- 
spiration ;  and  pre-eminently,  and  above  all,  in  the  movements 
of  the  heart,  and  arterie.o,  the  qualities  and  number  of  the  pulse. 
^  It  ill  remarkable  how  health  and  strength  can  entertain  in- 
flammation^  and  go  through  with  it,  and  yet  show  few  or  no 
signft  of  being  vitally  hurt  by  it.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of 
inflammation^rcquiring  blood-letting,  and  giving  its  character- 
istic hardness  in  the  pulse,  where  the  number  has  not  been  in- 
ereftflcd  a  single  beat  beyond  the  ordinary  standard.  Indeed, 
lAitre  ihcre  are  health  and  strength^  while  the  inflammation 
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•.denotes  its  severity  by  the  force  of  the  remedies  needed,  the 
number  commonly  falls  short  of  100,  and  seldom  exceeds  it. 
But  where  there  are  cachexy  and  weakness,  though  the  inflam- 
mation appertain  to  no  part  in  strict  alliance  with  the  nervous 
.system,  the  number  of  the  pulse  is  commonly  very  frequent 
throughout.  It  often  rises  at  once  to  120,  and  in  the  end  it 
often  exceeds  it. 

Thus  strength  seems  to  answer  the  stimulus  of  inflammation 
vigorously,  but  temperately.  It  puts  its  characteristic  hardness 
into  the  pulse,  without  greatly  multiplying  the  movements  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  It  feels  the  disease,  and  bears  it  well. 
But  weakness  seems  to  answer  it  with  (at  most)  only  a  show 
of  vigour,  and  impatiently.  It  may  give  something  like  its 
characteristic  hardness  to  the  pulse,  but  not  without  multiplying 
exorbitantly  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  feels 
4he  disease,  and  bears  it  ill. 

But  the  inflammation  of  strength  and  the  inflammation  of 
weakness,  albeit  they  are  by  nature  the  same  things  organically 
and  diflerent  things  vitally,  may,  by  force  of  accident  and  cir- 
cumstances, become  vitally  equalised  and  the  same. 

The  inflammation  of  strength  is  very  liable  to  mischance  in 
respect  of  its  treatment.  Opportunity  is  lost ;  and  when  a 
severe  and  rapidly  progressive  disease  needs  a  severe  and  rapidly 
impressive  remedy,  opportunity  is  very  precious,  and  the  loss 
of  it  may  be  the  loss  of  everything.  Many  a  tine  robust  fellow 
have  I  seen  who  has  suffered  acute  inflammation  of  an  internal 
organ  two  or  three  days  without  seeking  or  without  being  able 
to  procure  medical  aid ;  and  then,  when  he  has  procured  it,  his 
disease  and  its  treatment  have  become  a  puzzle,  from  the  con- 
flicting indications  which  have  arisen  in  the  meanwhile.  Three 
days  ago,  a  venesection  would  probably  have  arrested  the  in- 
flammation, and  the  patient  have  been  safe  by  this  time,  and  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery ;  but  now,  if  venesection  be  adopted^  it 
has  been  because  present  symptoms  have  made  us  rather  afraid 
to  omit  it  than  ready  to  use  it.  There  has  still  been  an  inflam- 
matory hardness  in  the  pulse ;  but,  to  set  over  against  it,  there 
'has  been  great  frequency.  There  has  been  enough  of  heat  and 
^enough  of  seemingly  vigorous  action  still  remaining ;  but,  to 
4et  over  against  them,  there  has  been  too  much  of  nervous  sym- 
^thy,  too  manifest  a  trial  of  the  powers  of  life  already  begun. 
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Well,  venesection  has  been  adoptefl ;  and,  happily,  it  hu 
been  just  in  time.  It  hag  abated  the  hardness  and  diminished 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  raised  the  nervous  system  and 
the  powers  of  life,  .ind  thus  the  inflammation  has  reclaimed 
the  characteristic  a  of  the  constitution  to  which  it  belongs,  ana 
been  still  the  inflammation  of  strength. 

Or  veneseclion  has  been  adopted ;  and,  unhappily,  it  hai 
been  just  too  late.  It  has  taken  the  hardness  out  of  the  pulse, 
but  it  has  greatly  augmented  its  number.  Also  it  has  sunk  (He 
nervous  system  and  the  powers  of  life.  The  inflammation  hai 
lost  the  characteristics  of  the  constitution  to  which  it  belongs 
and  become  the  inflammation  of  weakness. 

But  the  inflammation  of  strength  has  been  turned  into  the- 
inflammation  of  weakness  in  other  ways  than  by  unavoidabl* 
mischance.  Among  the  perils  of  disease  we  mast  not  refuse  t©' 
reckon  the  errors  of  phj'aicians.  And  this  truth  has  had  it! 
instances  und  its  proofs  when  inflammation  was  to  be  treats 
by  venesection  or  some  sort  of  blood-letting.  The  choice  of  tl 
remedy,  and  its  time,  and  its  measure,  and  its  iteration,  wheth 
often  or  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  aie  confessedly  among  the  diffi> 
cult  things  of  medical  practice;  and  he  must  be  either  vei 
self-complacent  or  very  oblivious  who  cannot  call  to  mind  thi 
herein  he  has  ever  fallen  into  mistake.  Amid  many  possibiliti< 
of  error,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  to  be  always  in  the  riglrf 
Nor  among  the  perils  of  disease  must  we  refuse  to  reckon  tlM 
interference  of  friends  with  its  treatment ;  and  this,  too,  ha 
been  seen  when  inflammation  has  had  to  be  treated.  And,  il 
charity  to  human  feelings,  it  is  hard  to  blame  them.  They  m 
a  perilous  disease  and  a  perilous  remody.  They  cannot  restnutf 
their  anxiety.  But  it  is  unfortunate  when  they  show  it  by  d» 
trustful  questionings  at  every  turn  of  the  disease  and  on  t 
use  of  every  remedy  ;  thus  always  aggravating  to  the  physidaoi 
his  sense  of  reBponaibility,  at  the  hazard  of  overruling  hi 
judgment,  and  of  withholding  him  from  doing  the  full  measuB 
of  what  is  right.  And  too  often  this  has  been  the  sad  resuB 
What  might  have  been  wholly  remedied  has  been  only  hd 
remedied ;  and  what  has  remained  has  been  far  less  tractail 
now  that  it  is  allied  with  weakness  instead  of  strength. 
truth,  there  js  nothing  in  practical  medicine  harder  to  deal  w 
than   this   inflammation   of  weakness,  whether   it   be  natn 
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weakness,  or  the  weakness  of  circumstances  and  accident,  or 
strength  abused  into  weakness  by  the  fault  or  mischance  of 
medical  treatment.  It  is  all  practically  the  same  thing,  how- 
ever it  come  to  pass. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  subject  is  not  in- 
flammation and  its  treatment,  but  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Yet 
this  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
pathological  significance,  otherwise  than  by  our  becoming 
acquainted  with  it  in  those  diseases  which  display  it  most  con- 
spicuously. Such  are  fevers  and  inflammations.  For  in  them 
the  nervous  system  is  most  largely  engaged.  And  the  nervous 
system,  for  the  share  that  it  has  and  the  part  that  it  plays,  has 
its  surest  index  and  measure  in  the  number  of  the  pulse. 

Already,  as  to  the  inflammation  of  strength,  we  have  gone 
so  &r  into  its  treatment  as  was  needed  to  show  the  number  of 
the  pulse  guiding  and  regulating  it.  And  just  thus  far,  and 
with  the  same  intent,  we  will  now  touch  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  inflammation  of  weakness. 

In  the  inflammation  of  strength  and  its  treatment,  we 
showed  the  number  of  the  pulse  arbitrating  between  the  cura^ 
tive  and  hurtful  effects  of  great  remedies,  sanctioning  their  use 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  no  further,  and  thenceforth  forbidding 
them.  We  followed  the  treatment  so  far  as,  under  this  safe- 
guard, the  operation  of  these  remedies  was  successful.  But  we 
ceased  to  follow  it,  when  the  inflammation  was  found  still  to 
continue,  and  the  pulse  becoming  more  frequent  no  longer 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  same  remedies  for  its  cure ;  when,  in 
truth,  the  inflammation  has  assumed  the  characteristics  of 
weakness,  and  re(}uired  another  treatment,  but  still  under  the 
same  safeguard.  For  in  the  inflammation  of  weakness,  as  in 
the  inflammation  of  strength,  the  number  of  the  pulse  does  not 
directly  suggest  the  use  of  any  remedy  or  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  here  as  there  it  still  serves  for  an  arbiter.  Here  as 
there,  when  other  indications  have  pointed  directly  to  the 
remedy  or  mode  of  treatment,  then  it  sanctions,  or  forbids,  or 
moderates  their  use. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  progress  of  inflam- 
mation within  the  part  from  one  stage  to  another,  until  it 
reaches  irreparable  disorganisation,  need  not  be  less  rapid  when 
allied  with  weakness  than  when  allied  with  strength.     It  does 
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jiot  move  slower,  because  it  moTes  with  lees  force.  And  thiuit 
ealls  as  nmch  as  erer  for  a  remedy  and  requires  as  much  as  ever 
ihat  the  remedy  should  be  seasonably  applied.  Only  the  dinct 
and  immediate  aim  of  the  remedy  is  now  different. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  treatment  is  indeed  the  same. 
Whether  the  disease  be  one  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  be  acots 
or  chroniCy  be  common  or  specific,  the  end  and  aim  is  to  core  it. 
But  intermediately  treatment  has  to  do  with  many  an  aim  whick 
is  not  the  end  itself,  but  only  conducire  to  the  end. 

When  there  is  much  and  unremitting  heat  of  skin,  and  ths 
pulse  is  hard  and  yet  but  moderately  frequent,  and  the  Tascolsr 
qrstem  and  the  nervous  system  are  strongly  and  sieadilj 
reacting,  and  all  that  moTcs  and  all  that  feels  within  the  man 
Are  (so  to  speak)  doubly  aliye,  then,  the  tact  and  the  seat  of  the 
internal  inflammation  being  once  ascertained,  it  is  less  abso- 
lutely neoeasaiy  for  the  success  of  our  treatment  to  go  into  its 
particulars.  It  is  enough,  for  the  present  to  take  the  inflam- 
mation in  its  largest  sense,  without  noting  its  stages  and  its 
consecutiYe  phenomena  from  day  to  day  or  firom  hour  to  hour. 
For  now  the  remedy  has  a  less  concentrated  aim.  The  indicsr 
cations  of  treatment  are  more  diffuaiye  and  generaL 

But  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  skin  is  less  sustained  and 
less  in  degree ;  and  the  Tascular  system,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  all  that  moves,  and  all  that  feels,  show  less  of  reactioa 
and  less  of  life,  and  the  pulse  is  less  hard  and  more  frequent 
then  we  have  the  more  need  to  be  acquainted  with  the  exact 
seat  and  stage  of  the  inflammation  and  all  its  organic  condi- 
tions ;  and  its  shif  tings  and  movements  from  day  to  day ;  its 
advancing,  or  receding,  or  standing  stilL  For  now  the  trest- 
ment  is  more  and  more  drawn  towards  the  part,  and  more 
concentrated  in  its  aim. 

Between  no  display  of  strength  in  the  constitution  at  large 
and  extreme  weakness ;  between  no  notable  sympathetic  reac- 
tion and  vital  surrender  and  collapse,  there  are  many  states  and 
d^rees ;  and  the  progress,  the  rapid  progreas,  of  inflammatioa 
in  the  part  is  compatible  with  them  alL 
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^'Science  is  his  forte,  omniscience  is  his  foible."  This  was 
spoken  bj  one  well  able  to  instruct  mankind  ;  and  with  such  a 
lucky  way  of  doing  it,  that  he  could  wrap  up  wisdom  in  a 
witticism.  And  this  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  things 
,he  ever  said.  He  aimed  it  at  some  individual,  and  perhaps  hit 
him  and  made  him  smart.  Had  he  aime  i  it  at  our  profession, 
would  he  have  hit  it  ?  Perhaps  he  would ;  and  if  he  had,  we 
should  only  have  laughed  at  it.  For  crow<1s  keep  one  another 
in  countenance  where  individuals  feel  sharply. 

The  Profession  of  Medicine,  in  itself  and  in  the  things 
pertaining  to  it,  is  running  over  with  knowledge.  The  studies 
proper,  preparatory,  and  collateral  to  it,  are  enormous.  There 
are  given  us  things  to  see  which  for  their  minuteness  make  our 
eyes  crack ;  and  things  to  understand  which  for  their  vastness 
and  infinitude,  as  they  come  pouring  in  upon  our  minds,  make 
us  cry  out,  "  Hold,  enough !"  Well  may  they,  small  and 
great,  all  so  generously  forced  upon  us  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional culture,  turn  us  poor  physicians  to  sadness,  when  we 
think  of  the  return  the  world  may  expect  at  our  hands. 
'^Beneficia  eousque  Iseta  sunt  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse; 
jubi  multum  antevenSre  pro  gratis  odium  redditur."     {Tacit. 
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Afin.,  iv.  18.)  Benefits  give  pleasure  as  long  as  they  s 
within  the  possibility  of  repayment;  when  thoy  have  gone 
much  beyond  it,  dislike  takes  the  place  of  gratitude.  Is  not 
the  medical  profession  at  this  day  accumulating  scientific  obli- 
gations upon  itself,  which  it  can  never  pay  in  any  tangible 
current  coin  of  usefulness  either  to  itself  or  to  the  world. 

Having  been  a  good  long  time  physician  to  a  large  hospital, 
I  was  in  the  way  to  see  how  medical  men  might  be  made  or 
marred  in  the  training.  So  noting  or  fancying  some  eitniva- 
gaucea  in  the  course  of  their  education  laid  down  by  authority, 
and  thinking  they  boded  some  harm  to  the  profession,  I 
presumed  to  bear  my  moderate  testimony  against  them.  TIii« 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  my  voice  w«s 
a  feeble  one.  It  was  no  match  at  all  for  the  edicts  of  balli^ 
colleges,  and  institutions,  new  and  old,  which  were  rivalling 
one  another  in  the  ruinous  amount  of  taxation  they  levied  Qp<Hi 
the  time  and  thought  of  medical  students,  with  their  hundred* 
and  hundreds  of  lectures  sentenced  and  inflicted  upon  them 
without  mercy.  At  length,  however,  I  am  told  that  our  rolen 
are  going  to  revise  their  taxation  papers,  and  make  theii 
educational  imposts  with  some  regard  to  what  their  subjecU 
can  bear  and  can  afibrd.  Some  public  bodies,  upon  a  retrospect 
of  this  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  have  come  to  find  oul 
and  proclaim  their  error,  and  are  honestly  bent  upon  repairing 
it.  And  they  shall  not  want  my  voice,  though  now  mndi 
more  feeble  than  ever,  for  their  encouragement  and  coognta- 
lation. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  grievance  has  beoa  a 
real  and  serious  one,  and  that  the  more  thoughtful  students  and 
the  best  and  more  experienced  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery  have  been  convinced  in  their  own  mioda 
that  it  was  so,  even  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.         J 

It  is  now  two  and  twenty  years  since  I  ceased  to  be  pbyaicujB 
to  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  it  was  a  few  years  befod 
that  time,  that  I  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  two 
medical  students.  They  possessed  the  hotter  order  of  minda, 
and  had  devoted  to  their  professional  education  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's three  years  with  great  applause.  The  day  for  the 
annual  award  of  prizes  was  just  passed,  and  they  hod  swept 
away  between  them  all  of  any  account  and  credit.     On  t 
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following  ^day,  they  came  to  me  both  together,  begging  to  be 
told  how  they  were  to  learn  their  profession.  This  was  the 
simple  way  in  which  they  put  the  question  to  me.  There  was 
no  mock  humility  in  it.  Their  look  and  manner  were  much 
too  serious  for  me  to  suspect  anything  of  the  kind.  Thus  the 
matter  stood  with  them  upon  their  own  showing.  During 
three  whole  years  they  had  been  hard  at  work  upon  all  that 
lectures  and  museums  could  teach  them.  And  verily  they  had 
thus  far  their  reward.  But  they  had  utterly  neglected  the 
wards  of  the  hospital.  This  was  their  (mn  honest  confession 
and  regret.  Their  avowed  temptation  and  excuse  were  the 
edat  that  awaited  them  when  they  returned  into  the  country^ 
firom  the  distinctions  they  had  gained. 

Here  are  two  right-headed,  accomplished  students,  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumph,  convinced  that  thus  far  they  had  not 
gone  the  right  way  to  work  for  making  themselves  good  prac- 
titioners. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  one  of  our  medical  schools.  The  distribution  of  the 
prizes  had  already  begun,  when  an  eminent  member  of  our 
profession  came  in,  and,  finding  a  place  vacant  near  me,  he 
took  it  and  sat  down,  and  looked  over  the  printed  list  of  success- 
ful candidates  which  I  held  in  my  hand.  Whereupon  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Fifty  distinguished  students !  why,  they  will  all  be 
ruined!"  He  to  whom  I  allude  was  then  our  best  living 
example  of  science  and  practical  experience  combined  in  their 
just  proportions.  In  him  they  hod  done  all  that  they  could  do 
for  professional  success,  and  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  world 
as  well  deserving  the  high  position  which  he  held.  He  held  it 
without  envy.  Moreover,  he  had  been  a  teacher.  Now  his 
words  need  not  be  taken  at  the  full  of  what  their  literal  force 
will  bear.  But  at  least  they  meant  this  :  that  the  system  under 
which  the  fifty  medical  students  had  gained  their  present  credit 
was  a  wrong  system  in  itself,  and  that  so  they  would  find  it  in 
the  long  run. 

Take,  then,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — ^for  he  was  the  man  to 
whom  I  allude — to  represent  the  best  and  most  experienced  ot 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  take  the  two  students  who  have 
been  mentioned  to  represent  the  more  thoughtful  of  their  class, 
and  we  have  the  sober  judgment  of  learners,  teachers,  and 
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pnctitionen,  that  there  has  been  aomething  im^aHj- 

in  the  medical  education  preKiibed  by  authority  &r  more  than 

a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  often  think  of  my  profession  and  its  Ibrtnnes  as  of  a  poor 
man  with  a  crowd  of  rich  and  noble  relations.  Hie  thinks 
snrely  they  must  help  him  in  the  world.  And  so  he  coltiTafes 
ihem  assiduously ;  and  perhaps  they  are  well  enough  disposed 
tbwards  him.  But  then  they  are  not  constantly  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  lifting  him  over  the  rough  places  of  life ;  and 
simply  because  they  c&nnot.  The  truth  is,  they  do  not  under- 
stand his  daily  objects  ;  and  if  they  were  to  meddle  with  them, 
they  would  only  mar  them.  Perhaps,  howcTer,  thej  may 
render  the  poor  fellow  good  service  every  now  and  then  by 
chance.  Besides  he  has  always  the  credit  of  belonging  to 
them ;  and  that  is  something  as  the  world  goes.  But  let  him 
beware  of  that  very  common  evil  among  us,  the  vanity  of  large 
acquaintance ;  of  havings  or  affecting  to  have,  an  intimacy  with 
everybody  worth  knowing.  It  is  a  vanity  not  fit  for  all  men  to 
indulge  in.  All  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  time  and  trouble 
required  to  keep  it  up. 

Now  here  arc  real  truths  signified,  whether  my  parabolical 
mode  of  putting  them  be  wise  or  foolish  ;  truths  in  which  our 
profession  is  concerned,  and  would  do  well  to  consider.  There 
is  nothing  honest  or  of  good  report  in  the  whole  world,  nothing 
of  scientific  truth  or  of  high  speculation,  morally  and  mentally, 
with  which  medicine  does  not  claim  legitimate  kindred.  But 
then  there  arc  cunning  genealogists  among  us  who  would  make 
out  the  links  of  kindred  to  be  surer  and  closer  than  they  are, 
and  the  rest  of  us  acquiesce  for  the  glory  of  the  thing. 

There  is  not  a  more  difficult  problem  in  the  world  than  the 
education  for  a  particular  profession.  In  universities,  so  that 
the  things  taught  be  good  in  themselves,  education  may  be  as 
miscellaneous  and  omnifarious  and  even  as  redundant  as  you 
please.  The  object  is  to  rouse  the  mind  and  let  it  make 
acquaintance  with  its  powers  and  inclinations,  so  that  it  may 
judge  of  its  own  natural  fitness  by  what  it  is  able  to  do  the 
best.  In  universities,  education  is  for  all  professions  and  for 
all  callings.  But  when  you  come  to  the  particular  profession 
or  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  seek  to  educate  for  it,  yoa 
must  draw  to  a  point,  and  become  discriminate  and  ecleotioy 
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and  above'  all,  very  fearful  and  sospicious  of  redundance  and 
escess,  especially  if  it  be  the  medical  profession  with  which  yow 
ha^e  to  do. 

Now  what  is  this  medical  profession  P  It  is  the  art  how  to* 
treat,  core,  and  minister  all  possible  relief  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  when  they  haye  come  to  harm  from  disease,  accident, 
or  any  other  adversity.  This  is  the  core  and  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter.  And  with  this  strictly  and  restrictively  in  view> 
a»  sort  of  magistracy  was  given  to  certain  bodies  over  medical 
education  for  the  public  good.  It  was  empowered  to  settle, 
first,  the  course  of  training  indispensable  for  all  who  would 
practise  medicine  and  surgery ;  secondly,  to  test  by  sufficient 
examination,  one  by  one,  the  competency  of  all,  before  they 
enter  it :  to  tell  them  how  they  are  to  fit  themselves,  and  then 
tell  the  world  who  are  fit. 

Here  are  two  about  as  delicate  and  ticklish  problems  as  can 
w«*ll  be  conceived;  and  one  can  plainly  see  that  in  both  of 
them  the  temptation  would  be  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess  and 
in  things  extrinsic ;  an  error  which,  of  all  professions  in  the 
WBorM,  ours  would  least  bear  with  impunity. 

For  the  first  are  instituted  lectures  on  Anatomy,  not  a  few, 
but  by  hundreds ;  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  on 
both  not  a  few,  but  by  hundreds ;  lectures  on  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, including  Toxicology  and  Toxicological  Analysis ;  lectures 
on  Materia  Medica.  Every  one  of  these  things,  by  the  very 
names  they  bear,  claim  or  seem  to  claim  their  right  of  place  in 
medical  education. 

Then  there  are  lectures  on  Chemistry  as  a  Science,  lectures 
on  Botany  as  a  science. 

But  Physiology  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful,  accomplished,  and  popular  teacher,  may 
be  made  everything  of,  and  so  win  the  student's  mind  away 
from  all  other  teaching.  The  subject  itself  is  infinite.  The 
difficulty  must  always  be  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  make 
it'  the  subject  of  a  separate  course.  There  arc  physiologies 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  physiologies  de  aere^  aquis  et  loots — 
physiologies  that  may  be  made  to  comprise  the  whole  world 
within  us  and  the  whole  world  without  us. 

On  most  of  these  subjects,  it  is  not  thought  enough  to 
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flpeeify  the  number  of  lectures  to  bo  attended :  prizes  i 
offered  annually  to  stimulate  competition,  and  are  given  to 
the  most  proficient  in  all  of  them.  The  sum  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  contain  implies  a  respectable  start  on  the  way  to 
omniBcience  ;  and  the  student  who,  with  thus  much  in  his  head, 
can  still  find  room  for  a  tride  of  medicine  aad  surgery,  may  be 
almost  said  to  know  a  little  of  everything.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced that  none  are  helped  to  become  good  practitioners  by 
this  discipline ;  that  the  majority  are  hindered  by  it ;  and 
those  who,  having  gone  through  it,  turn  out  good  practition«n 
nevertheless,  become  such  in  spite  of  it.  "H 

But  where  is  the  excess  ?  What  are  the  things  extrind^f 
that  can  be  pared  off?  Many  a  great  chemist,  a  great 
botanist,  or  a  great  master  of  analysis,  may  be  found  to  con- 
tend that  what  he  has  to  teach  is  indispensable  to  the  medical 
student ;  that  the  principles  of  bis  science  are  at  the  root  of  all 
rational  practice.  But  beware  of  great  authorities.  They  have 
a  tyrannous  way  with  them.  They  make  common  sense  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  say  what  it  knows  to  be  right.  Believe  them, 
and  they  would  commit  the  student  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences,  and  make  him  unhappy  because  he  finds  himself  unabla 
to  follow  bis  leaders.  Surely  there  must  bo  some  shorter  and 
easier  way  than  theirs  of  making  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
yet  a  safe  way  withal,  or  it  will  fare  badly  with  mankind. 

Now  I  have  my  own  little  suggestion  to  offer.  It  is  a 
humble  one,  but  not  unbecoming  wise  men  to  adopt:  s 
humble  one,  but  bringing  no  loss  of  glory  to  the  profession  in 
the  end.  Have  a  very  great  care,  then,  of  your  medical 
student,  and  how  you  guide  him  at  starting.  Now  especixlly 
is  the  time  for  good  advice,  if  you  have  any  to  give.  Take 
him  now  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  at  once ;  fit  or  unfit,  as 
people  reckon  fitness,  thither  take  him.  He  may  have  learnt 
all  sorts  of  things  already,  or  he  may  scarcely  have  leunt 
anything  at  all.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  become  hia  mait«rs, 
thither  take  him,  and  there  let  him  remain  and  make  it  for  the 
present  bis  sole  field  of  observation  and  thought,  or  curiosity, 
and  have  a  guard  that  the  best  things  from  without  do  not 
reach  him  there,  to  his  hindrance  or  destruction. 

When  you  would  teach  a  man  to  read,  you  do  not  begin 
with  **"■  history  of  letters;  where  and  by  whom  lettera  war 
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first  inventedy  and  where  and  by  whom  the  printing-press ;  but 
you  leap  over  a  century  or  two  without  remorse,  and  put  a 
dainty  alphabet  into  his  hand,  and  tell  him  something  about 
vowels  and  consonauts.  But  about  labials,  dentals,  and  gut- 
turals, the  less  said  the  better.  Lips,  teeth,  and  throat  make 
their  own  division  of  labour,  and  settle  matters  for  themselves 
wonderfully.  People  do  not  come  to  read  by  being  taught  the 
philosophy  of  reading,  but  simply  by  doing  the  thing  itself, 
simply  by  reading.  So,  if  you  would  teach  a  man  medicine 
and  its  practice,  you  must  not  begin  with  half  a  dozen  philo- 
sophies, or  with  any  philosophy  at  all,  but  you  must  put,  as  it 
were,  his  alphabet  into  his  hand  at  once,  and  bid  him  learn  its 
simple  characters  one  by  one,  and  then  help  him  to  join  them 
together  and  make  the  best  sense  of  them  he  can. 

Well !  but  your  student  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  is  con- 
sidered to  be  making  acquaintance  with  diseases,  specialising 
them,  learning  their  right  names,  discerning  between  this  and 
that,  and  getting  up  his  diagnostics  and  nosologies.  Yerily 
this  is  a  good  deal  more  than  learning  his  alphabet,  and  a  good 
deal  beyond  it.  For  technical  names  and  diagnostics  and  noso- 
logies import  the  finish  and  last  polish  of  his  perfect  work ;  yet 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  them,  enough  to  imply  that  the  common 
run  of  individual  cases  can  be  finished  and  polished  off  in  this 
fashion.  But  go  into  hospitals,  and  see  the  facts  how  they 
stand.  There  you  find  diseases  mature  and  complete;  and 
there  diseases  (and  plenty  of  them)  immature  and  incomplete, 
and  scarcely  deserving  the  names  they  bear :  diseases  in  their 
embryo,  their  travail,  their  gestation,  now  coming  to  the  birth, 
now  ending  in  abortions^their  course  broken  in  upon,  and 
their  events  determined  by  accident.  Truly  there  are  things  in 
these  hospital  wards  better  worth  learning  than  the  diseases 
themselves — ^more  simple,  more  primitive,  more  alphabetical 
(if  you  please)  and  yet  more  profound — things  which  are  a  key 
to  the  very  diseases  and  their  agreements  and  discordances ;  a 
key  to  their  remedies,  too,  their  successes,  and  their  failures, 
and  to  discrepancies  of  their  effects  inexplicable  without  them ; 
which  tell  why  pneumonia  (so-called)  is  now  cured  by  bleeding, 
and  now  by  brandy.  These  primitive,  simpler,  and  more  pro- 
found truths  are  now  what  they  have  been  always.  They  are 
the  common  ground  upon  which  the  great  physicians  of  distant 
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times,  Sydenham,  Heberden,  and  the  President  of  the  College" 
that  now  is,  would  be  found  to  think  and  act  alike,  and  upon 
which  (were  it  possible)  they  could  meet  and  consult  together 
to-morrow,  and  li-oat,  as  well  as  they  could  be  treated,  most  of 
the  great  emergencies  of  diaeases.  But  what  are  the  things  ? 
They  are  pains ;  they  are  heat  and  cold,  and  sleep  and  wakeful- 
ness ;  and  they  are  the  pulse :  all  easily  read,  but  all  vital  in 
their  details,  and  vital  compi^ensively,  including  the  sentient 
energy  of  the  nerves  and  vital  motive  energy  of  the  blood- 
vesBels  throughout  the  body.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  i 
terialism  of  dii^ease,  with  which  a  man  can  only  gain  aoqui 
ance  by  constant  and  familiar  converse. 

So  unlike  all  other  thinga  in  the  world  are  medicine  t 
the  practice  of  it,  that  indications  of  treatment  (simple  things, 
but  great  mysteries]  need  to  be  pointed  out  t^  the  most  iutelh- 
gont  student  with  the  care  and  patience  that  you  would  t<;acb 
his  letters  to  a  child.  But,  in  order  to  this,  you  must  have  the 
rig^t  men  for  physicians  to  hospitals,  and  they  must  choose  the 
right  men  for  their  clinical  clerks.  And  thus  there  will  be 
gradations  of  clinical  teaching  and  learning,  free  and  unforced, 
which  everj'  man  will  look  back  upon  in  life  as  the  best  and 
soundest  part  of  his  professional  education. 

Now  your  student,  who  is  to  begin  in  the  wards  of  tikt 
hospital,  must  continue  to  frequent  them  with  the  mind  of  ft 
learner  during  all  the  years  of  his  pupilage. 

But  lectures,  courses  of  lectures  on  medicine  or  sur^ry 
(for  of  these  only  would  I  venture  to  speak),  when  are  they  to 
come  ?  Not  too  soon.  Not  until  the  student,  from  such  ex- 
perience as  he  has,  can  exercise  some  judgment  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  wliat  he  hears.  Unquestionably,  there  is  great  profit 
to  be  had  from  lectures,  if  they  come  in  at  their  proper  place, 
and  are  properly  used.  Still,  mixed  with  their  good,  there  is 
some  hazard  of  evil.  They  are  a  temptation  to  the  more  con- 
templative mind  to  learn  diseases  by  the  study  of  mod^ 
rather  than  of  the  things  themselves.  They  tend  to  divorce 
him  from  the  workshop  and  the  chips  and  fragments  and  rude 
designs  that  lie  about  within  it,  and  introduce  him  into  a  roooi 
swept  and  garnished  and  hung  round  with  masterpieces  for  his 
coiitemplalion.  This  may  be  all  very  well  for  gentlemen  who 
,  patronise  the  arts ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  nuke  the  artiit.  _ 
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Here  I  must  stop.  The  whole  subject  of  medical  education 
is  far  too  large  and  difficult  for  me,  and  I  confess  myself  not  up 
to  it ;  but  it  is  exciting  at  the  present  moment  a  just  and  serious 
and  painful  interest,  and  presses  hard  upon  the  wisdom  of  those 
who,  fully  aware  of  its  past  mistakes,  are  expected  to  decidt 
»  what  henceforth  it  shall  be.  There  is  one  part,  however,  of 
medical  education  in  which  I  was  once  actively  engaged,  and 
had  come  to  hold  strong  beliefs.  Upon  it,  at  least,  I  thought  I 
might  venture  to  touch.  But  what  I  had  to  say  must  be  said 
quickly,  and  now  or  never.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot,  while  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  at  its  glow.  Let  thi« 
be  my  excuse  for  meddling  with  the  subject  at  all,  and  plead 
my  pardon  if  the  "word  or  two"  and  "hint  or  two"  which  I 
have  presumed  to  give  my  betters  should  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
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—  disease,    with  softening   of  hearty 

i,  390 

—  system,  disease  of,  i,  384 

causing  dilatation  of  heart*  i,  862 

Asthma,  ii,  116,  183 

—  case  of,  ii,  513 

—  jugular  pulsation  in,  i,  397 
Asthmatic  diseases  a  cause  of  dilibir 

tion  of  heart,  i,  359 
Atrophy  of  heart,  i,  336 

with  angina  pectoris,  i,  446 

effect  of,  upon  circulation,  i,  401 

treatment  of,  i,  386 

Auscultation,  ii,  96,  99, 101  et  seq. 

—  discovery  of,  a  new  starting-pointy 

i,48 

—  fallacies  of,  ii,  173 

—  Talue  of,  i,  63 ;  ii,  31 

Babington,  Dr.,  ii,  8 
Bacon,  Lord,  ii,  462 
BailUe,  Dr.,  ii,  8,  613 
Baker,  Sir  George,  ii,  17,  513 
Bark,  in  Millbank  cases,  ii,  268 
Bateman,  Dr.,  ii,  337 
Bayle,  M.,  ii,  386 
Bleeding,  in  erysipelas,  ii,  461 
Blood-letting,  ii,  440 

—  effect  of,  i,  163 

—  in  acute  rheumatism,  i,  115 
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Blood -let  ling,  in  snginu  prcUiriB,  i,  473 

—  in  opoplwtio  Hinia,  i,  132 

—  io  fever,  ii.  340,  348 

—  in  bvpertropbj  of  heart,  i,  380 

—  in  iiidammaliooB,  i,  162 

—  mode  of,  i,  175 

—  in  intiii,  i,  168 


—  Sie  VeneBection,  Cupping,  Leech- 

ing 
Blood  murmitra,  i,  41 
toUaw  tosa  of  blood,  i,  42 

—  poisons,  ii,  401 

—  viMseli,  extreme,  acted  on  by  mei^ 

cmrj.  i,  104 

Boll:!,  ii,  448 

Book*,  u,  39 

Borrelt,  Dr..  cate  b,v.  ii,  477 

Bowel  eompUints  it  Millbook,  ii,  2Z2 

connection  witli  nertou*  ijmp- 

totat,  ii.  249 

treatment  of,  ii,  234 

Brain,  aff^tions  of,  in  ferer,  ii,  840 

—  diaordera  of,  from  lieart  diie&M,  1, 

430 

at  lIIllbBnk,  ii,  242 

Bnuidj  giring,  ii,  441 
Breath  aouDdi,  ii,  105 
Bright'*  digeoee,  i,  364 
Brodie,  Sir  Benjunin,  ii,  567 
Bronchi,  dilatation  of,  ii,  176  et  teq. 

case  of,  ii,  179 

Bronchial  reepiialioo,  ii,  134 
Bronchitis,  chronic,  ii,  129, 178 

—  MTere,  in  cluldnn,  ii,  118 
Broneho phony,  ii,  134 
Bruiumii,  M.,  □□  ferer,  ii,  4fi 
Biirniwa,  Dr.  Geo.,  on  cerebral  ciren- 

Lktioo,  i,  430 

Cachfxj  of  pnaonere  at  Uillhanlc,  ii. 


i,  122 
Cancer,  ii,  G6 

Carbuncle*,  ii,  448 

Cardiac.     Ste  Henrt 

Cartilaginous  fomialion*  in  peri-  and 

endocardium,  i,  290 
Case  tJikinf,  ii.  29,  38 
Catarrbe  kc,  ii,  182 
Causation,  ii,  76 
CavBTOOUB  respiration,  ii,  141 
CBTit^,  eigoB  of,  ii,  147 


Chalk  miilure,  evidence  from,  ii,  SOT,  J 

a20  et^eq. 
ChaDiban,  Dr„  ii,  613 
Character,  penonil,  of  pattest*,  U,  M  I 
Chatham,  Lord,  ii,  46 
Chemistry,  tbIuO  of,  ii,  21 
Chest,  deformity  of.  m  eauae  of  dllal*- 

tion  of  heart,  i,  361) 
Chloride  of  sodium  in  phlhisia,  ii,  3S1 
Chlorine  in  pbtbiiis,  ii,  385 
Chloroform,  ii,  484 
Cblorotic  anfemia,  soflcniiig  of  bout 

from,  388 
Choleraic  Bymploms   at   Millbank,  ii, 

222 
Chronic  and  acutp  disease,  difforenna. 


—  etFect  of  unsoundness  of  heart  npa%.  _ 

i,  394  J 

—  mechanical  ohstrucUoni  lo,  i,  SGO  H 
Ctsstics,  medical,  ii,  49  ■ 
Click,  sign  of  Fomii*.  ii.  Ii7  J 
Clinical  instruction,  method  of,  ii,S8 

—  lecturss,  ii,  10 

—  obserrHlion,  Talue  of,  i,  807 
Clulterbuet,  Dr.,  on  ferer.  ii,  46 
Colchioum   in   acute    rfaeujoiatiim.  i, 


131 


Cold,  a 


i,404 


^of,  ii,  297    '_ 

-  inSuence  of,  at  Mlltbaiik.  ii,  XI 
CoUc,  fatal  (»se  of,  U,  476 
CoUapae.  death  by.  ii,  542 

-  from  pain,  ii,  478 
ColIuFies  in  cases  at  Millban^  il. 
Coma,  apopliicdc,  i,  131 

ConcButrie  hypertrophy  of  hMJl,t,SIT 
Congenita]  imperfection  of  h«M(,«Mi 

of,  i,  37*. 
Congestions  from  heart  diw 
Congestion 
"      titution,  ii,  491  tl  tq. 


cca  oE,  with  1 
i.  169 

Conslntutional  symptama,  i.  81 
in  bowel  coinplninls,  ii,  331 

—  trcalmenl,  Abernethy  on>  ii.  H 
Coasuraption,  pulmonary.  SMFhthl 
Contagion  at  Uillhank.  li,  S78 

—  Bridcme  of.  ii.  208,  312 
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Oontraction  of  heart,  i,  S35 
'Convulsions  from  heart  disease,  i,  433 
Cornea,  secondaiy  inflammation  of,  i, 

261 
Coronary  arteries,  obstruction  of,  i,  446 
ossification  of,  i,  4^6,  451,  463, 

479 
Corvisart,  cases  of  pericarditis,  i,  218 

—  genius  and  work  of,  i,  41 
Cottereau,  ]yi.,  ii,  385 
Counter-irritants    in    secondary    lung 

affections,  i,  424,  427 
Cowper  on  wisdom,  ii,  12 
Cramps,  with  bowel  compliiint,  ii,  245 
Creasote  in  phthisis,  ii,  383 
Credulity  as  to  remedies,  ii,  362,  390 
Crepitations,  ii,  109  et  seq.^  123  et  seq. 
Crucifixion,  ii,  477 
Cupping  in  cardiac  inflammations,  i, 

152 

—  in  secondary  lung  affections,  i,  426, 

427 
Curability  of  heart  disease,  principle  of, 

i,  412 
Cure  and  treatment,  ii,  356,  361 
Cyanosis,  i,  399 

Darwin,  Dr.,  his  Zoonomia,  ii,  83 
Death  from  pain,  ii,  476 

—  mode  of,  in  bowel  complaints,  ii, 

226 
in  endocarditis,  i,  69 

—  sudden,  cases  of,  i,  462,  463 
Deformity  of  chest  a  cause  of  dilata- 
tion of  heart,  i,  359 

Delirium,  with  bowel  complaints,  ii, 
248  et  seq. 

—  in  fever,  ii,  342 

—  from  heart  disease,  i,  432 
Demonstrator,  the  physician  a,  ii,  27 
Deposits,  specific,  in  peri-  and  endo- 
cardium, i,  299 

Diagnosis,  imperfection  of,  i,  212 

—  why  often  impossible,  i,  173 
Diagnostic  symptoms,  ii,  409 
Diarrhoea  following  dysentery,  ii,  283, 

287 

—  at  Millbank,  u,  209,  222 

—  prevalence  of,  ii,  303 

Diastolic  mitral  murmur,  why  not  pro- 
duced, i,  23 

Diathesis,  ii,  494 

Diet,  influence  of,  at  Millbank,  ii,  211, 
214 

Digestion,  faulty,  in  heart  disease,  i,  477 

Digitalis  in  heart  disease,  i,  426 

—  in  hypertrophy  of  heart,  i,  379 

—  in  phthisis,  ii,  384 
Dilatation  of  aorta,  i,  353,  446 

—  of  bronchi,  ii,  176  et  seq. 


Dilatation  of  bronchi,  case  of,  ii,  179 

—  of  heart,  i,  335,  890 
active,  i,  336 

from  deformity  of  chest,  i,  359 

from  dilatation  of  aorta,  i,  353 

from  diseased  arteries,  i,  362 

from  disease  of  lungs,  i,  357 

from  fatty  change,  i,  828 

from  narrowness  of  aorta,  i,  35$ 

partial,  i,  823 

passive,  i,  336 

—  causing  regurgitation,  i,  395 

—  simple,  i,  336 

—  of  left  yentricle,  i,  405 

—  never  the  sole  chaiige,  i,  391 

—  of  pulmonary  yesicles,  ii,  180  et  $eq. 
Dilatations  of  parts,  behind  obstruc- 
tions, ii,  186 

Disease  and  disorganization,  difference 

between,  i,  270 
Disorganization,  unsoundness  of  heart 

from,  i,  334 
Dissolution,  new  disease  in  process  of, 

i,  215 

—  sense  of,  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  467 
Diurnal  variations  in  circulation,  ii,  519 
Drinking,  habitual,  a  cause  of  structu- 
ral disease,  i,  301 

Dropsies,  ii,  66 

Dropiiy,  after  cardiac  inflammations,  i, 
235 

—  in  heart  disease,  i,  435 

cases  of,  i,  440,  441 

Dulness,  percussion,  of  he«rt,  i,  13 

—  of  pericarditis,  i,  77 
Dysentery,  case  of,  ii,  299 

—  at  MUlbank,  u,  209,  222 
Dyspepsia  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  478 
Dyspnoea  oonfoimded  with  angina  pec- 
toris, i,  419 

Early  treatment  in  heart  disease,  i, 

418,  437 
Eccentric  hypertrophy  of  heart,  i,  837 
Ecchymosis  in  bowel  conrplaints,  ii,  227 

—  from  leech  bites,  at  Biulbank,  ii,  270 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  219 
Education  of  medical  men,  ii,  1 

—  medical,  ii,  555 

Effusions  from  heart  disease,  i,  408 

Effusion  in  pericarditis,  i,  291 

"  Elements,    common^  of  disease,  ii,  428 

—  proper,  of  disease,  ii,  423 
Emetics  in  bowel  complaints  at  MUl- 
bank, ii,  265 

Emphysema,  ii,  180  et  »eq. 

—  interlobular,  ii,  187 

—  physical  signs  of,  ii,  184 
Empirical  treatment,  ii,  408 
Endocardial  disease,  seat  of,  118 
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Exidocvdial  mumion,  case*  of,  i,  183 

cftuiefl  of,  i,  44 

with  ooMtant  palpitation,  i,  282 

with  occanonal  palpitation,  i,  279 

cases  of,  i,  280 

—  —  progress  of  sjmptams,  i,  283 
sioOMtimes  pvesent  without  othv 

symptoms,  i,  278 
Endocarditis,  i,  57 

—  with  acute  rheumatism,  i,  138 
-*  case  of,  i,  264 

-^  changes  in  heart  from,  i,  269,  273 

—  from  cold  and  Catigue,  i,  197 

—  modes  of  commencement,  i,  144 

—  diagnostic  sign:),  i,  60 

—  murmur  itd  chief  symptom,  i,  57 

—  frequency  with  acute  rheumatism, 

i,  »7 

—  history  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  i,  61 

—  idiopathic,  i,  200 

—  importance  of  its  inyestigatioii,  i,  204 
~-  inoependent  of  rheumatism,  i,  194 

—  cases  of,  i,  195,  197,  200,  203 

—  in  last  days  of  life,  i,  197 

—  effect  of  mercury  in,  i,  180 

—  prevention  of,  in  acute  rheumatism, 

i,  141 

—  damage  resulting  from,  i,  229 

—  permanent  damage  from,  i,  239 

—  post-mortem  appearances,  i,  91 

—  results  of,  i,  88,  227,  276 

—  secondary,  i,  242 

cases  of,  i,  246,  253 

diagnosis  of,  i,  2'13 

—  in  acute  rheumatism,  treatment  of, 

i,  148 
Endocardium,  non- inflammatory  disease 
of,  i,  298 

—  Of(seou:»  and  cartilaginous  formations 

in,  i,  299 

Entcriti.H,  ease  of,  ii,  261 

Epidemic-  constitution,  ii,  471 

Epilepsy,  ii,  488 

Error,  sources  of,  in  drawing  conclu- 
sions, ii,  78 

Erysipela!*,  ii,  459 

—  and  its  fcTcr,  ii,  448 

—  at  Millhank,  ii,  270 

—  quinine  in,  ii,  359 
Essential  symptoms,  i,  304 
Exactness  m  practice,  ii,  415 
Examinations,  ii,  41 
Exanthcms,  ii,  423  ei  teq. 
Exertion  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  476 
Exocardial  murmurs,  i,  44,  75 
Expectant  medicine,  ii,  511 
Expectoration,  in  heart  disease,  i|  423 
Experience,  ii,  466   . 

.-.  m  medicine,  ii,  602 

riment,  in  xnedicine,  502 


Eji^  dMftmm  of,  diioiild  be  itodied,  i^ 


Facts,  medicml,  ii,  69 
Nladai  of  aiuciiltation,  ii,  ITS 
Eatal  eaaesat  Millbank,  ii,  276 
Tatty  heart,  i,  324,  326 

witk  angina  pectoria,  i,  446 

Febrifuge,  ii,  406 

Feigned  disease  at  MiUfa^  ii,  320 

motiTcs  for,  ii,  322 

Ferer,  ii,  411,427,  436  e^  seg,  460, 466 

—  at  MUlbank,  course  of,  ii,  267 

—  with  bowel  complainta,  ii,  259  ^ 

ase* 

—  cases,  ii,  261,  263 

—  connection  of,  withathersympfcama^ 

ii,  268 

—  quinine  in,  ii,  360 

—  rashes  of,  ii,  431 

—  softening  of  heart  in,  i,  325,  387 

—  treatment  of,  ii,  339 

—  typhus  and  tryphoid,  ii,  430  H  sear. 
Fits,  ii,  488 

Fluttering  pulse,  ii,  542 
Forensic  medicine,  ii,  76 
Fragments  of  cases,  ralue  of,  i,  346 
Frequency  of  pulse,  ii,  524,  529  et  teq^^ 

extreme,  cases  of,  ii,  524,  536 

Frottement,  ascendant,  ii,  188 

—  descendant,  ii,  188 
Functional  alterations,  ii,  95 

Gallstones,  death  from  pain  of,  ii,  477 

Grargouillement,  ii,  143 

Gastric  symptoms,  following  dysenterr. 

ii,  291 
General    descriptions     more    pleasing 

than  profitable,  i,  64 

—  Peniteiitiai7,  diseases  at,  ii,  207 

—  principles,  ii,  81 
Germs  of  disease,  ii,  429 
Glands,  tubercular  disease  of,  ii,  151 
Glottis,  spasm  of,  ii,  56 
Gooch,  Dr.,  case  by,  ii,  477 
"  Good  '*  cases,  fallacy  of    inferences 

from,  i,  133 
Gt>ose  skin,  ii,  219 
Gout,  a  cause  of  unsoundness  of  heart. 

i,  302 

—  connection  with  angina  pectoris,  i, 
479 

Granular  kidney,  with  hypertrophy  of 

heart,  i,  385 
"  Grinding,"  ii,  41 
Gums,  in  scurry,  ii,  220 
Gurgling,  ii,  143 

Ilabitf,  prerious,  effects  of,  on  ferer, 
ii,  344 
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HsmoptjBiB,  ii,  146 

—  acute,  ii,  165 

—  from  heart  diseaae,  i,  423 

—  in  phthisU,  ii,  166, 167,  508 
Hemorrhages,  ii,  66 

—  from  heart  diBease,  i,  406 
Hall,  Bobert,  on  wisdom,  ii,  11 
HaUer,  on  anatomy,  ii,  6 
Hardness  of  pulse,  Ii,  580 
Hayiland,  Professor,  ii,  67 
Headache,   with  bow^  complaint,  ii, 

248  tt  seq. 
Head  symptoms,  from  heirt  disease,  i, 

432 
Heart,  affections  of,  not  organioy  ii^  516 

etteq, 

—  aneurism  of,  i,  815 

—  atrophy  of,  i,  335 

—  treatment,  i,  386 

—  changes  in,  in  anginft  pectoris,  i,  446, 

457,  470 

—  contraction  of,  i,  335 

—  disease  of  musculsr  stmoture,  i,  807, 

315 

—  disease,  cases  of,  i,  440,  441 

in  acute  rheumatism,  treatment 

of,  148 

cerebral  disorders  from,  i,  430 

— > dropsy  in,  i,  435 

from    inflammation    and    from 

other  causes,  comparison  between, 

i,  305 

—  —  lung  symptoms  in,  i,  422 

—  —  recognition  of,  in  acute  rheuma- 

tism, i,  144 
two  classes  of,  i,  53 

—  dilatation  of,  i,  335,  390 

from  deformity  of  chest,  i,  359 

from  dilatation  of  aorta,  i,  353 

from  diseased  arteries,  i,  362 

from  disease  of  the  lungs,  i,  357 

from  fatty  change,  i,  328 

from  narrowness  of  aorta,  i,  355 

—  disorganization  of,   from    accident, 

cases  of,  i,  344,  346 

from  shock,  cases  of,  i,  348,  349, 

351 

—  fatty  disease  of,  i,  326 
softening  of,  i,  324 

—  hypertrophy  of,  i,  335,  377 

—  inflammation  of  muscular  structure, 

cases  of,  i,  308,  309,  323 

—  difliculty  of  diagnosis  of,  i,  811 

—  injuries  of,  i,  3li8 

—  "  mock  "  hypertrophy  of,  i,  378 

—  partial  dilatation  of.   See  Aneurism 

—  rupture  of,  i,  323 

from  fatty  disease,  i,  328 

septum  or,  i,  331 

—  safety  yalye  action  of,  i,^896 


Haari,  tof tesmg  of,  i,  887 
in  feTe^^  i,  825 

—  sounds,  analogy  to  lung  sounds,  i, 

45 

—  — .  t^eir  area  increMed  in  lung  dis- 

ease, ii,  186 
^-  ifcruotaial  changes  following  inflam- 
mations, i,  26^ 

—  Tinsoundnesf  o^  from  pericarditii^ 

i,285 

—  effect  of  unsoundness  of,  upon  civ> 

culation,  i,  894,  899 

—  ralvular  disease  at,  i,  867 

—  weakness  of,  i,  430 
Heberden,  Dr.,  ii,  17,  408,  465,  513 

on  angina  pectoris,  i,  4^,  459 

Hemicrania,  euro  of,  by  cinchona,  ii, 

359 
Hippocrates,  ii,  49,  483 
Holiord,  Mr.,  on  Millbank  report,  ii, 

816 
Hospital  yisit,  ii,  27 
Hospitals,  ii,  15, 19 
Hulks,  removal  of  prisoners  to,  ii,  285 
Hunter,  Mr.,  ii,  83,  445 
Hutchinson,  Mr.,  ii,  208 
Hydrocyanic  acia  in  consumption,  ii, 

383 
Hypertrophy  of  heart,  i,  335,^425 
with  angina  pectoris,  i,  446 

—  —  beneficiiu  effect  of,  i,  407 

death  from,  i,  384 

concentric,  i,  837 

diagnosis  of,  i,  378 

eccentric,  i,  337 

infrequency  of  cure,  i,  377 

effect  of,  upon  circulation,  i,  401 

—  of  left  ventricle,  i,  405 

—  "  mock,"  of  heart,  i,  378 

Idiosyncrasy,  ii,  494 
Impulse  of  heart,  i,  8 

in  endocarditis,  i,  68 

limits  of,  i,  8 

modifications  of,  i,  12 

modifying  circumstances  of,  i,  9 

Incubation  of  disease,  ii,  424 
Indications  of  treatment,  ii,  407 
Individual  peculiarities,  ii,  532 
Individuality,  ii,  492 
Inflammation,  ii,  62,  78^  120 

—  and  its  fever,  ii,  448 

—  in  phthisis,  ii,  165,  508 

—  pulse,  of,  ii,  5 16 

—  secondary,  effect  of,  i,  261 

—  tendencies  of,  i,  158 
Inflammations,  cachetic,  ii,  SCO 

—  chronic,  mercury  in,  i,  171 

—  from  heaii  disease,  i,  408 
Injury  of  heart,  i,  848 
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Inlvrapemnce,  ii,  92 

Lircr,  aculo    rbenmaUem   treated  bf^H 

—  affect  of,  in  tevor,  ii,  3i6 

acting  upon,  i,  122 

—  leading  lo  mftoning  of  heart,  i,  390 

—  diKCoae  of,  with  diteaae  of  arteries. 

—  reeultaot,  i.3li6 

i,  363 

latercuneut  diwueB  ftt  HillbiBk,  ii. 

270 

henTl,  i,  aSO 

IntonBt  in  medio)  *luij,  ii,  23 

Locke's  traktise  on  education,  ii,  3 

IntcrfereDce  of  relaUyw,  ii,  M2 

Londn™  of  mBrraur.  it.  relation  to 

Interlobular  emphysenii,  ii,  1S7 

TalriUar  impeiimeiit.  i,  275 

Lcnis,  M.,  ii,  asi 

Intermittent  heart,  ii,  518 

Lungs,  aSections  of,  with  acuta  dien- 

epidemic,  ii,  22S,  289 

matism.  i.  97 

Intoiiuation,  ii,  427 

Iodide  of  potaiBiuminaBt^nuiiCaleof, 

—  diaeaw    of,    causing    dUmtatiaB   at 

ii,6l8 

hc*rt,  1,357                                   ^ 

lodineinphthiM,  ii,  833 

Luxury  a  cause  of  itructural  dueaie,  k^^l 

IpecacuHi  in  bowel  compWnt*,  U,  S31 

^H 

Iritia,  blood-lettina  in,  i,  168 

MacTDichael,  Dr.,  ii,  205,  333                 !^| 

Irao,  in  ftngina  pectoris,  I,  473 

—  proto-ioduret  of,  in  phtliiiis,  ii,  381 

8G7 

Irreguliir  heart,  ii,  518 

Materia  medica,ii.  21,  332 

i,  3G0         '                                           "   ^ 
Meckel,  case  reported  by.  i.  356            _H 

Jennor,  Dr.  W.,  ii,  430 

Johnson,  on  educnlion,  ii,  3 

Medical  edunition.ii,l,&&S                  ^M 

Joint  diHttsee  at  MiUbBnk,  ii,  271 

—  literature,  ii.  49                                      ^H 

Jiiguhir  pulsation,  i,  397 

—  men,  atatui  of.  ii,  IG                          ^H 

Medicine,  difficulty  of,  ii,  2$                    ^1 

Kidner,  disesM   of,   with    duMse   o{ 

—  lMtiirasan,ii.23                                ^M 

arttriee,  i.  863 

—  objecU  of,  i,  392                                ^1 

—  granular,iirithh/pertroph7  of  heart. 

-omceof,i,IU                                   ^1 

—  proctioe  of,  gooanl  i^mark*  on,  iij^H 

with  joflcning  of  lieart,  i,  300 

353                                                ^H 

Mercury  in  amaurosis,  i,  171                ^| 

235,  265      '^                                ^^ 

MUlbank,  ii,  270 

Liennpo,  theory  of,  u  to  bemft  >ouod«, 

—  in  chronic  influDitnatioai.  i,  171 

i,I9 

—  conditions  fawumble  to  tite  actioD 

aa  to  mfhrnu™,  i,  IB,  20 

of,  i,  177 

-  in  endocarditis,  i,  180 

I,arjngiti.,  ii,  57 

—  effect  of.  in  eye  diseuee,  i,  167 

Latencj  at  diwoHt,  ii,  424 

Lectures,  ii,  663 

—  clinical,  ii,  19 

—  modeofulmini.tralionof.iniaBaBi- 

—  formal,  lUH.  of,  ii.  35 

mi.lion,  i,  174 

—  wLethereesential,  ii,15 

—  in  nerrous  nymptoDU  (at  MillbaiU, 

—  BjBtemaLic,  ii,  15,  19,  22 

ii,  S55 

LeechM  in  hypertrojA^  of  heart,  i,  382 

—  in  periuiuaitis.  i,  179,  183 

—  in  Millbank  cwea,  ii,  265,  270 

-  in  rheu>Datic  ophlhJmi^,  i,  170 

—  in  plirenitie,  ii,  247 

—  in  secondary  lung  alfectionj,  i,  424. 

i,  260 

427 

Mel»™,ii,  J»4 

Mental  distreo.  infloenoe  of.  ii,S93      ^. 

elTeots.  i,  400 

Metallic  sound),  ii.  190.  197                   ^H 

Literature,  medical,  ii.  49 

casM  of,  ii,  100,  191                   ^^1 

Liver,  atfeotions  of,  in  beut  di»Me,  i, 
434 

L^  - 

UQlbank  PeDit«nliar7,   report  on,  I^H 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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Hillbank  Penitentiary,  cause  of  epi- 
demic at,  ii,  278 

—  origin  of  epidemic,  ii,  297  et  »eq. 

—  extent  of  disease  at,  ii,  275 

—  fatal  casee  at,  ii,  276 

—  epidemic  foreseen  bjr  Mr.  Pratt,  ii, 

808 

—  prisoners,  effect  of  their  remoyal,  ii, 

282 
Milton's  treatise  on  education,  ii,  3 
**  Mock  "  hypertrophy  of  heart,  i,  878 
Monograpltt,  ii,  42 
Morbid    anatomy     as    a  method    of 

research,  i,  49 

—  appearances  in  bowel  complaint*,  ii, 

227 
with  nervous  symptoms,  ii,  252 

—  processes,  ii,  51 
'—  sensations,  ii,  93 
Mucous  rattles,  ii,  124 
Murmurs,  i,  16 

—  aortic,  seat  of,  i,  27 

—  blood,  i,  41 

characters  of,  i,  17 

frequently  ooiocident  with  con- 
sumption, 1,  40 

—  endocardial,  i,  16,  57,  59 
cases  of,  i,  283 

—  —  circumstances  modifying,  i,  28 

diagnostic  value  of,  i,  72 

from  force  of  heart's  contraction, 

i,  34 
from    impediment    other    than 

valvular  diseases,  i,  37 

kind  and  quality  of,  i,  31 

origin    from    valvular     disease 

sometimes  doubtful,  i,  33 

—  —  with  constant  palpitation,  i,  282 

with  occasional  palpitation,  i,  279 

cases  of,  i,  281 

progress  of  symptoms,  i,  283 

propagation  of,  i,  26 

relation  to  inflammation,  i,  69 

seat  of,  i,  63 

sometimes  come  and  go,  i,  34 

sometimes  present  without  other 

symptoms,  i,  278 
a  symptom  of  dissolution,  i,  35 

—  loudness  of,  i,  29 

-—  —  in  relation  to  valvular  impedi- 
ment, i,  275 

—  exocardial,  i,  16 
characters  of,  i,  75 

effect  of  effusion  upon,  i,  78 

—  from  pressure  with  stethoscope,  i, 

38 

—  mode  of  production,  i,  17 

—  pidmonary,  seat  of,  i,  27 

—  respiratory  sounds  may  be  taken 

for,  i,  39 


Muimars,  a  sign  by  itself  of    small 

value,  1,  32 
Muscle  of  heart,  disease  of,  i,  307i  315 

inflammation  of,  i,  323 

eases  of,  i,  808,  309 

Mutual  help,  ii,  S9 

Narrowing  of  aorta,  i»  356 

Nervous  system  in  erysip^aa,  ii,  460 

in  fever,  ii,  451 

Nervous  symptoms  in  heart  disease,  i, 

236 

cases  of,  i,  236, 237,  238 

in    inflammation  of    muscle   of 

heart,  i,  313 

—  system,  its  influence  on  the^heart, 
ii,  538  et  seq. 

disorders  of,  at  Millbank,  ii,  242 

cases  of  deith  with,  ii,  243,  244, 

245,  246,  263 

connection  with  bowel  complaint, 

ii,  249 

modes  of  death  with,  at  Mill- 
bank,  ii,  254 

Neuralgia,  cure  of,  by  cinchona,  ii,  359 

Nosologies,  ii,  40 

Nutrition,  defective,  a  cause  of  morbid 
changes,  i,  410 

Observation  the  first  thing,  ii,  37 

—  faculty  of,  ii,  50 
CEiema,  in  heart  disease,  i,  436 
(Egophony,  ii,  139 
Old  age  a  cause    of    valvular  heart 

disease,  i,  302 

softening  of  heart  in,  i,  390 

Ophthalmia,  rheumatie,  mercury  in,  i» 

170 
Opinions  are  not  facts,  ii,  71 
Opium,  ii,  437 

—  in  acute  rheunmtiBm,  i,  118 

—  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  467,  473 

—  in  bowel  complaints,  ii,  234,  238 

—  in  cardiac  inflammations,  i,  154 

—  in  diarrhoea,  ii,  290 

—  in  erysipelas,  ii,  461 

—  in  fevers,  ii,  339 
mode  of  administration,  ii,  347 

—  as  a  preventive  of  heart  disease,  i, 
142 

Opportune  treatment,  importance  of, 
in  heart  disease,  i,  418,  437 

Osseous  formations  in  perioardium,  i» 
299 

Over  refinement  in  medicine,  ii,  496 

Pain,  ii,  90,  414.  474  et  teq. 

—  of  angina  pectoris,  i,  448 

—  with  bowel  complaints,  ii,  224,  225 

—  in  cndo-  and  pericarditis,  ii,  154 
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Pain  in  head,  from  heart  difeaee,  i,  432  * 

—  in  pericarditifl,  i,  85 

—  precordial,  in  acute  rheamatiain,  i, 

66 

—  remedies  for,  ii,  483 

—  of  acute  rheumatism,  i,  118;  ii,  481 
Palpation,  ii,  99 

Palpitation  of  heart,  ii,  518 
-—  from  ansemSa  with  hypertrophy,  i, 
384 

—  with  endocardial  murmur,  i,  279, 

282 
Paralysis,  case  of,  treated  with  strychnia, 

ii,  378 
Paraplegia,  mercury  in,  i,  172 
PassiTe  dilatation  of  heart,  i,  337 
Pathognomic  symptoms,  ii,  409 
Pathology,  ii,  51,  53, 54  et  teq. 

—  influence  of,  ii,  354 
Patients  and  phynicians,  ii,  391 
Pectoriloquy,  ii,  141 
Penitentiary,  General,  diseases  at,  ii,  207 
Pericarditis,  i,  74 

^-  in  acute  rheumatism,  treatment  of, 
i,148 

—  cumulatiye  unsoundness  from,  i,  295 

—  damage  resulting  from,  i,  230,  239, 

269,285 

—  dulnoss  in,  i,  77 

—  during  dissolution,  i,  216 

—  in  fcTcrs,  i,  210 

—  frequency  with  acute  rheumatism,  i, 

87,  138 

—  independent  of  rlicumatism,  i,  208 

—  cases  of,  i,  213,  216,  217,  219,  220, 

221,  222,  224 

—  mercury  in,  i,  179, 183 

—  cases  of,  treated  by  mercury,  i,  184, 

185,  186,  187 

—  modes  of  commencement,  i,  144 

—  murmurs  in,  i,  76 

—  nerer  seen  idiopatliic,  i,  218 

—  often  overlooked,  i,  83,  213 

—  post-mortem  appearances,  i,  91 

"-  prevention  of,  in  acute  rheumatism, 
i,  141 

—  with  complete  recovery,  case  of,  i, 

287 

—  reparation  after,  i,  289 

—  repeated  attacks,  case  of,  i,  264 

—  results  of,  i,  89,  227 

—  secondary,  i,  242 
case  of,  i,  249,  253 

—  —  with  suppuration,  i,  298 

—  symptoms  of,  i,  83 

—  Tibratory  feeling  in,  i,  80 

' —  risible  undulation  in,  i,  80 
Perioardium,  adhesions  of,  i,  286,  292 
*-~  analogy  to  pleura,  i,  45 

—  non-inflammatory  diiease  of,  i,  298 


Pericardium,  osteons  and  cartilagnioas 
formations  in,  i,  299 

—  thickening  of,  after  inflammation, 

i,  295 
^-  tubercular  disease  of,  i,  298 

—  white  spots  on,  i.  208 
Peripneumonia  notha,  ii,  130 
Peritonitis,  ii,  547 

—  during  dissolution,  i,  216 
Personal  character  of  patients,  ii,  92 
Phlogiston,  ii,  436 

Phr«nitis  at  Millbank,  ii,  247 
Phthisis,  ii,  507 

—  chronic,  ii,  153 

—  forms  of,  ii,  161 

—  infrequency  of  dilatation  of  heart 

in,  i,  358' 

—  Louis  on  treatment  of,  ii,  383 

—  mixed,  case  of,  ii,  162 

—  physical  signs  in,  ii,  137, 138 

—  reparation  of,  ii,  158 

—  signs  of,  ii,  153  et  seq, 

—  treatment  in,  ii,  169 

—  unmixed,  ii,  253 
Physic,  uncertainty  of,  ii,  25 
Physicians  and  patients,  ii,  391 

—  status  of,  ii,  17 
Physiognomy  of  disease,  ii,  38,  89 
Pinchard,  Dr.  Richard,  on  angina  pec< 

toris,  i,  479 
Pitcaim,  Dr.  David,  ii,  513 
Plash,  gurgling,  ii,  144,  149,  197 
Plethora,  i,  41 
Pleurisy,   physical    signs   in,   ii,   137, 

139 
Pneumonia,  ii,  503 

—  of  apices,  ii,  175 

—  bronchial  breathing  in,  ii,  137, 138 

—  crepitation  of,  ii,  131 

—  with  endo-  and  pericarditis,  i,  99 

—  with  fallacious  signs  of  cavity,  case 

of,  ii,  174 

—  pleuro-,  with  secondary  peri-  and 

endocarditis,  case  of,  i,  253 

—  treatment  of,  ii,  469 
Pneumothorax,  ii,  194  et  seq, 
Poisoniug,  ii,  77 

Poisons,  ii,  375 

Polypus  uteri,  death  from  pain  caused 

by,  ii,  477 
Poor,  practice  among  the,  ii,  417 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  in  asthma,  case 

of,  u,  513 
Practiod  books,  ii,  42 

—  knowledge   is    commonly    selected 

knowledge,  i,  56 
Practice  of  medicine,  general  remarks 

on,  ii,  353 
Pratt,  Mr.,  ii,  208,  308 
Precordial  region,  boundaries  of ,  i,  1 
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Premonitory  STmptoinfl  of  local  com- 
plaint, 250 
Freparatorj  studies,  ii,  5 
Prescribing,  simplicity  in,  ii,  512 
Principle  of  curability  of  heart  diaease, 

i,  411 
Principles,  general,  ii,  81 

—  importance  of,  i,  225 
Prisoners,  pardons  to,  ii,  294 
Priyation,  effect  of,  ii,  297 
Professional  education,  ii,  8 
Prognosis  in  heart  disease,  i,  419 
Progressive  diseases  the  most  import- 
ant to  know,  i,  53 

Protective  power  of  the  growing  heart, 

i,  373 
Prout,  Dr.,  ii,  59 
Public,  books  addressed  to,  ii,  44 
Puerperal  fever,  case  of,  ii,  534 
Pulsation,  venous,  i,  395 
Pulse,  ii,  414 

—  acceleration  of,  ii,  527  et  seq,,  589 

et  seq, 

—  in  bowel  complaints,  ii,  225 

—  of  cachectic  inflammations,  ii,  550 

—  doctrine  of,  ii,  519  et  seq. 

—  fluttering,  ii,  542 

—  extremely  frequent,  cases  of,  ii,  584, 

536 

—  frequency  of,  ii,  524 

—  hardness  of,  ii,  530 

—  individual  standards  of,  ii,  52G 

—  of  inflammation,  ii,  546 

—  qualities  of,  ii,  529 

—  significance  of,  i,  399 

—  value  of,  ii,  32 

Purgatives  in    bowel    complaints    at 
Millbank,  ii,  264 

—  with  calomel,  in  acute  rheumatism, 

i,  122 
Purpura,  case  of,  ii,  272 

Quality  of  murmurs,  causes  of  variety 

in,  i,  31 
Quinine,  ii,  359,  369,  405 

—  in  erysipelas,  ii,  462 

K41es  muqueux,  ii,  124 

Rash  of  fevers,  ii,  431 

Sational  treatment,  ii,  ^8 

Battles,  mucous,  ii,  124 

Reception  of  facts,  ii,  72 

Reform  of  medical  education,  ii,  556 

Regent's  Park,  health  of  prisoners  at, 

ii,  286 
Regurgitation,  doctrine  of,  i,  21 
Remedies  for  pain,  ii,  483 

—  special.     See  specifics. 
Removal,  effect    of,    upon   Millbank 

prisoners,  ii,  282 


Reparation,  after  cardiac  inflammation, 

ii,228 
hindrances  to,  i,  233 

—  after  pericarditis,  i,  289 
Reparative  effect  of  mercury,  i,  165 
Report  on  state  of  Millbanx  Peniten- 
tiary, i,  208 

Resonance  of  precordial  region,  i,  10 
Respiratory  murmur,  ii,  105 
Rest  in  heart  disease,  i,  417 
Rheumatism,  acute,  ii,  121,  446,  480 

course  of,  when  left  to  itself,  i, 

121 

probable  essential  cause  of,  i,  188 

with  endo-  and  pericarditis  and 

pneumonia,  cases  of,  i,  100,  104 

exceptional  cases  of,  i,  135 

^vity  of,  i,  242 

intractable  cases  of,  i,  134 

relation  to  muoundneas  of  heart, 

i,341 
with  repeated  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion, case  of,  i,  264 

with  secondary  endocarditis,  case 

of,  i,  246 

—  »  with  secondary  pericarditis,  case 

of,  i,  250 

treatment  of,  i,  110 

Rhonchus,  ii,  109  et  seq. 

Rich,  practice  among  the,  ii,  417 

Right  side  of  heart,  safety  valve  action 

of,  i,  396 
Roget,  Dr.,  ii,  203 
Rupture  of  air-cells,  ii,  182  et  eeq, 

—  of  aortic  valve,  case  of,  i,  344 

—  of  heart,  i,  323 

from  httj    disease,  case  of,  i, 

328 

—  of  septum  of  heart,  i,  831 

Safety  valve  action  of  right  side  of 

heart,  i,  396 
Salivation  in  nervous    symptoms   at 

Millbank,  ii,  257 
Scarlatina,  case  of,  ii,  586 
Scepticism  in  medicine,  ii,  79 
Science,  medicine  as  a,  ii,  69 
Scientific  education  needed,  ii,  16 
Scrofula,  ii,  66 
Scrofulous  glands,  ii,  151 
Scurvy  at  MUlbank,  ii,  209,  219 

—  cure  of,  ii,  212 

—  mercury  in,  ii,  236 

—  softening  of  heart  from,  i,  388 
Secondary  mflammations,  effect  of, 

261 

of  heart  sometimes  slight,  i,  269 

treatment  of,  i,  260 

liability  to,  i,  257,  263 

obscurity  of,  i,  244 
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SecretHHU,  ftttentioD  to.  in  trcAtmcnt. 

u,  ilS 
Seif't««rhin^«   ftll    mxj    pnirtiM    snd 

profi*  Ky.  i.  56 
ScTWbtioTM,  morbi-i,  u,  d3 
Septum  of  hcftrt,  rapture  of,  i,  331 
Serous   m«mbnne4,   diMtea^e    of,    with 

durioi^  di.*«olntujin.  i,  215 

Sho^  k«  of  b#^*rt,  caaet  of,  i,  ^48,  ^19, 

351 
Sibiluf.  ii,  149  </  m^. 
S'tg^,  ii,  S7 

Simple  ti'thU^tioTL  i,  336 
Sirriplieitj  in  treatment,  ii,  ¥f7,ilS,  512 
S.nkin:^,  sensafion  of,  li,  :S21 
SWpl«!i4ne«f  from  hisart  diseue,  i,  432 
Sottllpox,  ii,  123 

Sodium,  chloride  of,  in  phthiiis,  ii,  3S4 
ScyfUning  of  he»rt,  i,  3:25,  386 

in  mngina  pectoris  i,  457 

yrrji^f>*\»  in,  i,  3S9 

—  of  left  vcntriel#»,  i,  4^)S 

Sounds    of    heart,    anmlogj   to    Inng 

tound^  i,  45 
— -  —  area  of,  increased  in  lung  disease, 

U,  136 

cau-tes,  i,  4 

character  and  time,  i,  3 

intcmation  of,  i,  7 

limits  of  audibilitj,  i,  6 

mwlififAtionH  of,  i,  12 

mfxiifjing  circumstances,  i,  4,  7 

—  respirat^iry,  ii,  105 

Spasm,  angina  pectoris  due  tOf  reasons, 
i,459 

Special  remedies,  ii,  358,  403 

Sjjeciflc  depoiiits  in  peri*  and  endo- 
cardium, i,  299 

^~~  disijases  ii  64 

Specifics,  ii,  353,  358,  365,  373,  381, 
399 

—  futility  of  search  fr»r,  ii,  365 

—  popular  belief  in,  ii,  391 
Speculation  in  medicine,  ii,  455,  457 
Spirit  drinking,  a  cause  of  structural 

disease,  i,  301 

disease  from,  ii,  78 

effects  of,  i,  366 

in  fever,  ii,  346 

Spleen,  disease    of,  with    disease    of 

arteries,  i,  360 
Stahl,  ii,  436 

Steel,  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  473 
Sterens,  Dr.,  ii,  60 
Stimulants,  ii,  441 
>—  in  angina  pectoris,  i,  467 

—  in  erysipelM,  ii,  461 

—  in  fercr,  indications  for,  i,  8r$7 
-^  indicatioaa  for,  ii,  689 


Stokf**.  Dr^  diffimirislid  the 
perinriiris.  i.  62.  7S 

—  on  «ofr*mnc  of  heart,  i.  *57 
Sco^Mrh  ftfffetitna.  foUowin^  d  v 

ii.2&l 
Struaioos  •x>n.*titTition».  iL  171 
Strri.^hnia.  ii.  378 
Sadden  d^th.  caM«  of.  i,  46S.  4«3 
Supentition  in  meiiieiae.  ii  393 
Supp>ara:nre  indanunaticKL  of  heart,  CMfr 

ofr  i,  3-:^ 
Surzerr  easier  than  B«diri*'e.  iL  ^ 

—  intn>iaet«3rT  to  phjsic,  ii,  67 

—  more   p<3pular  than    medicine,   ii,. 

34 
Snsi^pcib^tT,  ii,  -^M 
STdenham.  ii,  49 

—  on  education,  ii,  3 

—  on  errsipelas,  ii  464 

—  on  intenmrrent  diseases,  ii,  279 

—  on  Perurian  bark,  ii.  366 
Sjm pathetic  didordcn,  ii,  517 
Sympathies,  i,  312 
Symptoms,  ii,  80,  86  <¥  a^.,  409 

—  essential  and  accidentsl,  i,  904 

—  importance  of,  i,  447 

Taking  eases,  ii,  29,  38 
Tiirtar  emetic,  in  erysipelas,  ii,  461 
Teaching,  right  methods  of,  ii,  14 
Temperament,  ii  494 
Theoretical  books,  ii,  44 
Theories,  mischief  of,  ii,  422 
Theorizing,  ii,  403 
Thickening  of  pericardinm,  i,  295 
Thinkers,  ii,  453 
Time,  lessons  of,  ii,  465 
Tinkling,  metallic,  ii  197 
Tongue,  in  bowel  complaints,  ii,  225 
Tonics,  ii,  405 
.  —  in  Millbank  cases,  ii,  268 
Toxicology,  ii,  376 
Tracheotomy,  in  laiyngitis,  ii,  58 
"  Treatment "  and  "  Cure,"  ii,  356, 361, 
407  etteq. 

—  diversity  of  rational  methods,  i,  110 
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